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INTRODUCTION. 


Two  editions  of  the  abridged  Memoir,  as  originally  pub- 
lished in  this  country,  were  soon  exhausted,  and  another  gene- 
ration having  now  come  upon  the  stage  of  life,  to  whom  the 
name  of  Wilberforce  conveys  only  an  indefinite  idea,  asso- 
ciated chiefly  with  his  efforts  for  the  abolition  of  Slavery  and 
the  Slave  Trade,  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  present  once 
more  to  the  public  view  the  admirable  picture  of  his  character, 
with  which  his'  sons  have  furnished  us,  by  the  minute  and  can- 
did insight  they  have  afforded  into  its  hidden  elements  of 
power,  as  well  as  its  more  open  features.  The  copious  ex- 
tracts firom  his  diary,  journals,  and  correspondence,  which  con- 
stitute the  great  mass  of  the  work  now  presented,  cause  him 
to  stand  before  us,  not  challenging  scrutiny,  that  would  be 
foreign  to  his  character,  but  ready  to  be  read  of  all  men  as  a 
living  expression  of  the  power  of  that  Spirit  "from  whom  all 
holy  desires,  all  good  counsels,  and  all  just  works  do  proceed." 
That  by  the  influence  of  the  same  Spirit  the  more  extensive 
diffusion  of  the  power  of  his  example  may  be  made  effectual 
to  the  raising  up  a  great  company  in  this  and  succeeding  gene- 
rations, who  shall  follow  him  as  he  followed  Christ,  is  the 
earnest  prayer,  and  will  be  the  abundant  recompense  of  the 
compiler.  The  work  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the 
Society  imder  whose  auspices  it  is  published,  amid  the  press- 
ure of  duties  of  an  arduous  profession ;  and  has  been  revised 
during  a  short  period  of  relaxation  in  the  retirement  of  the 
country.  Its  lessons  are  full  of  instruction  for  those  in  either 
position.    They  exhibit  the   "man  of  God  thoroughly  for- 
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nished  for  everj  good  work,"  ever  finding  some  mode  by 
which  he  xdmj  set  forth  the  glory  of  Him,  by  whom  he  has 
been  redeemed ;  as  much  in  the  hours  of  recnation  as  in  those 
of  toiL  The  exhibition  of  his  parental  character  is  not  the 
least  attractiye  part  of  tiie  work,  and  if  we  have  occasion  to 
lament  the  lapse  of  his  sons  into  errors  which  he  strongly 
condemned,  we  must  still  acknowledge  his  fidthfulness  in 
'  training  them  in  the  way  in  which  Ihey  should  go,  and  may 
unite  in  pleading  for  them  that  they  may  yet  be  brought  back 
to  that  better  way  in  which  their  childhood  and  early  man- 
hood were  guided  by  a  &ther*s  wisdom  and  shielded  by  a 
fiitlier's  pn^ers. 
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It  has  been  well  femaiked  that  there  Is  no  more  powerfiil 
instrument  of  asefi]!  or  pernicious  influence  on  mankind  than 
Biography.  Addressing  itself  to  that  propensity  to  imitation 
which  exists,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  evenj  mind,  it 
allures  by  the  force  of  example,  and  carries  feeling  and  judg- 
ment alike  captive  in  its  train.  There  are  those  who,  during 
life,  pursuing  the  nmseless  tenor  of  their  way,  ''have  shrunk 
to  hear  the  obstceperDUS  trump  of  Fame,*^  who  have,  however, 
walked  so  holy,  harmless,  and  undefiled,  in  the  circumscribed 
sphere  in  which  they  have  moved,  that  it  becomes  a  duty  to 
give  wider  extent  to  their  usefiilness  by  diffusing  the  knowledge 
that  such  an  xme  has  lived,  and  how.  Others,  &e  observed  of 
all  observvni,  placed,  by  the  providence  of  God,  in  exalted  sta- 
tions, have  occupied  the  many  talents  committed  to  their  care 
with  equal  diligence  and  devotion  to  their  Master's  service.  The 
wide-spread  influenoe  of  such  can  not  be  increased  4  eulogy  is 
wasted  upon  them-^it  becomes  defiunation.  The  duty  of  the 
biographer  of  such  is  to  catches  it  were  the  light  £rom  tiieir 
splendid  public  actions,  and  reflect  it  upon  the  minor  virtues  of 
life,  that  so  ibey  may  shine,  not  with  a  borrowed,  but  a  filial 
splendor,  and  attract  the  attention  of  the  multitude,  who,  while 
they  may  not  emulate  the  greater  display,  may  be  led  to  imitate 
the  smaller  but  not  less  important  actions  which  constitute  the 
great  sum  of  duty.  This  prominent  station  wi^  occupied  by 
William  Wilberforce.  Not  one  nation,  but  the  Whole  human 
lamily  participated  hi  the  benefit  he  conferred  on  his  fellow- 
men.  Had  he  done  no  mose  than  lead  on  the  'battle  which 
resulted  in  the  abolitaon  of  the  Blave-Trade,  bis  wonid  have 
been  unrivalled  honor.  Other  men  have  given  fteedom  to  their 
own  country— he  was  the  successfid  champion  of  humanity ; 
and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  benefit  he  conferred  on 
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bleeding  Africa  or  oppcessbg  Europe  was  the  greatest  He 
stanched  the  wounds  of  the  one,  while  he  staid  the  progress 
of  the  other  in  a  career  of  oppression  and  cruelty  which  could 
not  but  call  down  the  just  vengeance  of  a  righteous  God.  To 
Africa,  that  God  has  ordained  a  recompense  for  her  wrongs,  in 
the  reflection  back  upon  her  darkened  shores  of  the  benefits 
of  Christianity  which  will  result  from  the  temporary  sojourn 
of  her  sons  in  a  cruel  bondage  on  ours ;  while  to  them  that  did 
the  wrong  no  result  will  follow  but  evil,  unless  the  wrong  be 
repented  of  and  forsaken,  and  reparation  made  so  fiir  as  possible. 

But  it  was  not  the  wrong  of  Africa  alone  whidi  excited  his 
sympathy,  and  drew  forth  his  active  exertions  for  its  relief 
Wherever  a  door  of  useftilness  was  opened,  however  wide  and 
large  or  narrow  and  confined,  he  was  ready  to  enter  and  labor ; 
and  whether  it  was  for  the  extension  of  the  blessings  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  to  the  benighted  millicms  of 
Hindoostan,  or  the  handfuls  of  Cheddar — ^the  relief  of  the  tem- 
poral sufferings  of  the  victims  of  war  on  the  Continent,  or  the 
poor  inmates  of  the  London  jail — ^his  alacrity  and  diligence  in 
doing  good  were  alike  worthy  to  be  commended  and  imitated. 
There  was  a  holy  energy  of  character  and  singleness  of  pur- 
pose about  him  which  will  always  enable  its  possessor  to 
accomplish  great  things.  Regarding  habitually  every  £M:ulty 
he  possessed  as  a  talent  bestowed  upon  him  for 'the  proper  use 
of  which  he  was  responsible,  his  labors  were  unceasing,  that 
he  might  be  enabled  to  render  an  account  with  joy.  He  ful- 
filled closely  the  directions  of  one  whose  friendship  was  a 
source  of  delight  to  him,  heliecing  as  one  who  knew  that  his 
salvation  depended  on  fidth,  and  laboring  to  adorn  that  fiuth  as 
though  it  were  to  be  found  in  return  for  the  merit  of  his  works. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  unreserved  intercourse  with 
such  a  man  during  his  life ;  to  hear  him  pour  forth  from  the 
treasure  of  his  heart  the  secret  thoughts  which  gushed  from 
its  hidden  fountains ;  to  enter  with  him  to  the  inner  chambers 
of  reflection,  and  join  with  him  in  the  consultations  from  which 
his  mighty  acts  resulted — would  have  been  esteemed  an  ines- 
timable privilege ;  and  to  this  his  sons  have  admitted  u&  From 
the  period  at  which  he  was  converted,  a  change  which  he  him- 
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self  desoribes  as  being  as  great  as  that  which  transfonned  the 
persecutor  of  the  primitiye  Ohnrch  into  the  apostle  of  tiie  Qen- 
tiles,  he  kept  regolar  records  of  12ie  daily  eyents  of  his  life  and 
the  changing  feelings  of  his  heart  What  proportion  of  these 
faaye  been  pubUshed  by  his  sons  none  bat  themsehres  know. 
It  has  been  enough,  however,  to  place  his  character  on  the  most 
exalted  platfenn  of  human  excellence.  Having  adopted  for  his 
standard  the  highest  possible  model,  the  example  of  the  incar- 
nate Son  of  God,  and  continually  comparing  himself,  not  with 
himself  and  other  equally  fellible  men,  but  with  this  supreme 
pattern  of  excellenoe,  his  Diary  will  be  found  to  abound  with 
those  humble  confessions  of  unworthiness  and  guilt  which 
properly  result  from  such  self-examination ;  whilst  tiie  testi- 
mony of  those  who,  without  witnessing  or  being  privy  to  the 
struggles  by  which  the  inbred  corruption  of  the  heart  was  kept 
in  subjection,  saw  only  the  precious  fruit  which  resulted  from 
his  sdf-denying  labors,  exhibits  the  impxesrion  made  by  his 
example  on  all  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  It  is  not^  how- 
ever, to  be  supposed  that  his  lot  was  exempt  tnym  those  cruel 
mockings,  and  that  shame,  and  that  malignant  blackemng  ca^ 
umny,  tiie  influence  of  which  he  has  himself  so  feelingly  de- 
picted. These  are  declared  by  the  unerring  wisdom  of  Him 
who  "needed  not  that  any  should  teQ  Him,  for  He  knew  what 
was  in  man,"  to  be  the  unavoidable  portion  of  His  followers. 
In  the  Memoir,  we  find  traces  of  them  enough  to  indicate  that 
he  partook  of  a  large  portion  of  that  evil-speaking  which  will 
follow  good  works.  But  for  all  he  possessed  a  sovereign  bahn, 
of  which  he  continually  availed  himself  in  that  spirit  of  piayer 
which  formed  the  most  marked  trait  of  his  character.  Whether 
oppressed  by  the  care  of  empires  or  the  trifling*  anxieties  of 
life,  he  still  sought  that  wisdom  which  God  hatii  promised  to 
bestow  lib^tdly  on  all  who  seek  it;  and  that  he  realised  the 
fblfillment  of  the  promise,  his  whole  career,  which  was  most 
truly  like  that  of  the  *' light  which  shineth  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day,**  aflbrds  manifest  demonstration.  His 
votes  in  the  House  of  Commons,  his  intercourse  with  society 
and  with  his  ikmily,  were  all  sanctifled  by  prayer;  and  at  no 
stage  of  his  career  did  he  appear  to  be  ashamed  to  confess  his 
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^«l>«nd0nee  <m  the  grace  of  Qod  thus  eooghi  Bifw  xttre  an 
exan^  lioes  lie  exhibit  when  we  behdd  hioi,  the  fanuUttr 
friend  not  (mly  of  iKrinoea,  nobles,  and  prime-Honiateie,  bat 
aong^tafter  as  the  oomiMaiioii  of  kkkg^  wkhdrawiog  frotti  the 
glaxe  of  earthly  greatnees  and  &yor  to  pray  wi&  the  aick  ser- 
vants of  his  aequaiatanoe,  or  the  penitent  omviot  in  his  celll 
When  we  tiins  see  the  hidden  sowroes  of  Ins  SCnm^  and 
power,  we  oaa  not  wonder  at  the  soooess  w4iioh  crowned  tSi  his 
effbvts,  nor  at  the  boldneeB  with  wbith  he  separated  hkiiself, 
when  ooQTinoed  of  tiie  neoea^ly  ci  doing  so,  from  those  Iriendfl 
witli  whom  ha  eommonlj  acted  in  concert  of  pxineiple  and 
Ibeiing.  Such  legislators,  like  the  r^^xteons  men  songht  in 
vaiainSodomy  to  adopt  the  idea  of  Mr.  W.'s  ftyoritepoet,  sam 
a  country,  finch  was  the  source  of  thait  courage  whidi  led  him 
to  face  the  threatened  videnoe  of  Ibe  excited  population  <m  ihe 
one  hand,  by  his  vote  on  the  Ooni  Laws,  and  on  the  other  to 
incur  the  hasard  of  saorifldng  the  friendship  eren  of  Pitt, 
when  the  conflict  arose  between  duty  to  his  friend  and  his 
€M.  There  w«b,  however,  an^er  featioe  ia  his  character 
which,  aprin^g  from  the  same  source,  pervaded  equally  aU 
his  actions.  This  was  his  entve  indepeaduice.  Whether  ia 
politics  or  religion,  he  examined  for  himself  with  minuteness 
of  sorutaay  and  quickness  of  perception,  and  when  he  saw  the 
r%ht  he  pursued  it  steadbstly,  no  matter  who  saw  differently. 
Tet  that  this  resulted  from  no  hasty  determination,  followed  up 
by  obstinate  persistenoe  ia  ins  own  opinions,  without  regard  to 
consequenoea,  the  Memoir  contains  abundant  proof;  and  by 
some  he  has  even  been  thought  too  susceptible  to  the  influence 
of  the  judgment  of  his  friends.  In  religion,  the  same  charao- 
ier  of  mind  which  led  him,  at  the  outset  <^  his  career,  to  forl^t 
a  positive  advantage  rather  than  subscribe  to  articles  of  faith 
which  he  did  not  hdd,  caused  Um,  in  after  Vify,  when  the  most 
diqmssionate  examination  had  resulted  in  the  Ibll  adoption  of 
those  very  artides,  to  adhere  to  them  with  aH  the  loudness  of 
the  most  intense  devotion ;  and  his  Diaiy  abounds  with  entries 
which  indicate  his  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England.  Thus, 
when  on  one  occasion  he  accompanied  a  friend  whom  he  dearly 
loved,  and  whosn  Christian  character  he  held  in  the  highest  es- 
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|bBQ«tiion>  to  A  4|giwriting  plae«  of  worehq^^he  eomnttntB  on  tfao 
DiaDner  in  whi«b  it  was  ooeido^M  on  hisx^uTn,  speeifying  tha 
abaeaoa  <^  '*  Ser^pto^veadios.  and  C^BoniQa  Prajar"  aa  roa- 
90BS  for  iba  fhanfcfti1n»aa  he  ei^raBfliBB  tiiail  be  did  not  behiog 
tothcKif  coKBrnmiont  and  fh»qiieBllj  be  lamaidu  in  bis  INa]7 
oatlios^MfiiiialbaawEaiaad  in  akNBftateing  ton  frequanting 
oth^  pla^aa  ol  werah^  wban  attci^tad  \>j  aaiaenl  pveacbecs, 
laat  bpa  a«apipl«  wi^t  weafeen  tb0^  attnchwawt  of  any  to  tbai 
f»T^^  of  tha  Gbnreb  <^«l66!i]fr  wbioh  ba  aataamad  moat  naarly 
^onfoHB^d  to  tba  moM  of  ^nmittfoObri^tiaBify,  in  dadrina, 
dificipliafl^  and  form  of  pfay «r^  4^  J^^  ^'^^^  ^  ^^  attacb* 
mant  to  her  fonaularieB,  how  ibr  was  ha  from  that  naxfov-* 
miodad  bigotry  wbiob  wonkl  oonfina  tha  &top  of  Qod  within 
any  timita  (  While  be  wiiriiad  tot  aea  the  Ohnreh  Ibremoat  in 
avaiy  good  woid  and  w<»*k,  how  ready  waa  ha  to  aeek  the  00- 
qpenUion  of  those  who  thought  di£Rarantfyl  llethodiatB  and 
even  Baptists  ware  proud  of  his  friendship)  and  looked  to  him 
as  their  advocate  i  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  admit  '*  Eriends  " 
to  the  &yor  of  intimaicy^  expressing  his  admiration  of  thair  da* 
Totednass  to  every  good  woik ;  nor  did  he  fear  to  stand  afanoat 
alone  among  truly  religious  men,  in  suppcMrting  the  admismn 
of  Bomamsts  to  seats  in  Parliament^  muich  as  be  dt^waeatad 
the  etvors  into  which  he  bellefied  them  to  be  fiJlen.  Tha  same 
entire  independanoe  was  shown,  too,  in  his  views  on  the  great 
questuHi  which  so  eugroflaed  his  thoughts  during  tha  iattj  yearo 
of  his  publio  labor.  If  aH  ^e  advoeatea  of  Negro  emancipatian 
had  manileBted  the  same  temper,  and  ptoseeutad  tha  enteorprise 
inthasameapiritof  ehariiiy,  neither  thinking  evil  nor  answer- 
ing ndling  by  railing,  the  true  supporters  of  the  eanaa  would 
hi^ve  had  less  reason  to  wish  ta  be  **  didmired  from  their 
friends." 

Ther9  is  no  intenti«a  of  entamg  here  into  tiiemaritB  of  tins 
'*  quastio  veata.''  The  piobliiwtion  of  this  Memoir  was  not 
lUKlartakea  with  the  tiaw  of  its  exercising  auy  iniuance  upon 
it  The  cireumstances  of  Qreat  Britain  and  the  United  States 
a^  BO  difflimHiiir,  that  no  reasoning  can  be  bron^  from  ifae 
one  to  beax  upon  the  other.  The  eiqsression  of  thankftilnass 
that  England  coiild  be  just  while  Ae  was  generous,  whick 
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flowed  fiNMQ  the  dying  lips  of  the  great  duunpion  of  British 
Emancipation,  sepaiates  the  actors  there  from  the  agitators  here, 
not  lees  widely  than  the  ocean  which  toQb  between  the  conn- 
tries.  Most  fervently  is  the  coming  of  that  time  to  be  desired 
when,  through  the  preyalenoe  of  Christian  faith  and  practice, 
wrong  and  yiolence  and  oppression  shall  be  banished  from  the 
earth ;  when  the  servant  shall  be  fonnd  ^  doing  service  wiili 
good  will  as  to  the  Lord  and  not  to  man,"  and  the  "master  ren- 
dering to  the  servant  that  which  is  just  and  equal''  But  evoy 
unhallowed  weapon  employed  in  any  cause  recoils  on  the  head 
of  him  that  uses  it,  and  every  unbidden  hand  stretched  ibrth 
in  tills  service  but  calls  destruction  on  its  mover,  while  the  poor 
objects  of  sympathy  are  made  to  groan  in  still  deeper  bondage 
from  the  misdirected  efforts  of  their  ill-judging  friends. 

The  publication  of  his  work  on  **  Practical  Ohristianity'* 
was  another  of  those  efforts  which  required  the  exercise  of 
great  firmness  of  principle,  not  only  from  the  reproach  to 
which  it  subjected  him  among  worldly  men,  but  still  more  from 
its  own  peculiar  character.  Stigmatized  by  the  bigoted  of  one 
side  as  Calvinistic,  and  by  those  of  the  other  as  Legal,  it  camo 
forth  unsupported  by  any  party  in  the  Church,  depending  for 
its  success  only  on  its  truth  and  conformity  to  tiie  word  of 
God,  and  its  adaptedness  to  the  wants  of  man.  Tet  where  is 
there  a  book  whioh  has  more  ai^>roved  itself  to  the  judgment 
and  the  heart?  Where  is  there  <me  whose  influence  has  been 
more  extensive  ?  Not  to  mention  those  who  have  owed  their 
conversion  directiy  to  its  instrumentalily,  what  multitudes  have 
found  strength  and  confirmation  of  their  tuih  in  its  pages ! 
But  had  every  copy  been  destroyed  except  that  which,  blown 
on  the  wings  of  chance,  as  the  world  would  say->carried,  doubt- 
less, by  the  angels  of  Qod,  each  humble  Christian  will  believe — 
found  its  way  to  the  lowly  parsonage  of  an  insignificant  village 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight^  still  from  so  small  a  seed  has  started  up 
so  noble  a  growth  as  has  caused,  and  will  cause  to  the  end  of 
time,  '*  j<^  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  Qod  "  more  abund- 
ant tiian  can  now  be  known  or  conceived.  What  countiess 
numbers  in  every  quarter  of  the  world  owe  their  salvation  to 
the  agency  of  Legh  Richmoi)4'8  writings ;  and  but  for  Wllber- 
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force's  **  Fcactical  View,*'  Legh  Richmond  had  passed  through 
life  unconyerted  himself,  and  unblessed  to  others. 

There  was  nothing  more  remarkable  in  his  whole  history  than 
the  triumph  it  exhibits  of  the  Diyine  Grace  oyer  natural  im- 
perfection. Most  truly  could  he  say:  *^  By  the  grace  of  God,  I 
am  what  I  am."  Naturally  yersatile— nay,  by  more  than  one 
of  his  warmest,  admirers  his  mind  Is  spoken  of  as  yolatile — 
nothing  short  of  the  powerful  control  of  the  all-absorbing  feel- 
ing of  loye,  in  return  for  the  loye  bestowed  on  him,  could  haye 
enabled  him  to  perseyere  as  he  did,  abounding  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord.  That  he  had  other  Mings  can  not  be  doubted ; 
that  they  '*  had  not  dominion  oyer  him,"  but  were  kept  in  sub- 
jection, is  manifest  by  the  following  Memoir  which  displays 
the  secret  workings  of  his  hearty  and  brings  the  reader  ac- 
quainted, not  only  with  the  results,  but  with  the  struggles  by 
which  the  yictory  was  attained.  This  constitutes  its  merit 
The  yery  nature  of  its  composition  renders  it  irregular,  and  it 
was  at  one  time  designed  to  remodel  it  entirely.  But  a  more 
attentiye  examination  resulted  in  the  oonyiction  that  whateyer 
it  might  gain  in  regularity  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  loss  of  that  fresh,  personal,  autobiographic  character 
which  now  constitutes  its  charm.  Wilberforce  is  made  to  tell 
the  story  of  his  own  life,  in  his  own  words,  and  nothing  is  in- 
troduced except  where  it  was  necessary  by  way  of  explanation, 
or  to  preserye  the  connection.  Many  of  the  papers  which 
aflfbrd  the  material  of  the  work  he  had  directed/should  be  de- 
stroyed, but  was  induced  to  permit  his  nearest  relations  to 
make  frt>m  them  such  selections  as  they  should  think  it  adyisa- 
ble  to  publish. 

1841. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

^^OoNTBOCPOBABT  with  Lord  GrenTille  and  Mr.  Htt, 
whose  intimate  friend  he  was,  and  whose  partisan  for 
a  time,  appeared  a  man,  in  some  respects  greater  than 
either ;  one  who,  among  the  greatest  benefisustors  of  the 
hnman  race,  holds  an  exalted  station ;  one  whose  genrns 
was  elevated  by  his  virtnes  and  exalted  by  his  piety. 
It  is,  unfortunately,  hardly  necessary  to  name  one  whom 
the  vices  and  follies  of  the  age  have  already  partionlar- 
ized  by  making  it  impossible  that  what  has  been  said 
could  apply  to  any  but  Wilberforce."  Such  is  the  tes- 
timony of  Lord  Brougham  to  the  character  of  the  sub- 
ject of  our  memoir.  A  close  observer  of  men,  tho- 
roughly informed  as  to  the  public,  private,  and  personal 
character  of  the  subject  of  his  eulogy,  neither  professing 
the  same  religious  views  nor  belonging  to  the  same  poli- 
tioal  party,  it  is  that  of  a  judge  neither  partial  nor  in- 
competent, and  with  such  testimony  in  his  favor,  wo 
may  well  claim  for  the  subject  of  our  memoir  the  posi- 
tion of  one  worthy  to  be  presented,  not  for  the  admir- 
ation but  the  imitation  of  all. 
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The  disposition  to  trace  bis  lineage  through  a  dis- 
tinguished ancestry  is  inherent  in  man  in  all  his  varied 
social  positions.  The  influence  of  education  or  peculiar 
bias  of  mental  constitution  may  be  discovered  in  this 
as  in  other  modes  of  mental  action.  One  may  glory 
in  an  ancestry  distinguished  for  martial  fame,  another 
may  rest  satisfied  with  eminence  in  the  peaceful  pur- 
suits of  professional  or  mercantile  life;  while  others  still 
may  be  found  who  even  glory  in  their  Others'  shame 
from  their  eminence  in  crime.  Nor  is  this  a  feeling  to 
be  condemned.  Kindred  to  that  which  incites  to  a  pure 
and  lofty  course  in  order  to  transmit  an  unsullied  repu- 
tation to  succeeding  generations,  though  far  inferior  to 
the  Christian  principle  of  doing  all  to  the  glory  of  God, 
it  still  operates  where  the  higher  law  is  unrecognized  as 
a  check  upon  evil  passions  and  an  incentive  to  high  at- 
tainments. 

Tliose  who  value  that  honor  which  cometh  fi*om  God 
only,  have  the  same  instinct  expressing  itself  in  the 
feeling  displayed  in  the  exquisite  language  of  the 
Christian  poet,  who  though  entitled  to  claim  for  him- 
self the  honor  of  being  "  Editus  atavis  regibus,"  passed 
it  by  for  the  loftier  as  well  as  holier  view, 

"  I  boast  not  that  I  draw  my  birth, 
From  loins  enthroned  and  monarchs  of  the  earth; 
But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise, 
The  child  of  parents  passed  into  the  sides." 

The  sons  of  William  Wilberforce  trace  his  descent 
from  a  Norman  ancestry  of  distinction  and  large  pos- 
sessions, while  his  father  was  a  highly  respectable  and 
wealthy  merchant  of  Hull,  a  town  on  the  German 
Ocean,  which  has  large  commeroLil  connections  with 
the  Baltic  Sea. 
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Wil£am  Wilberforoe  was  bom  at  Hull  the  24th 
of  November,  1Y59.  He  was  a  feeble  child,  of  small 
stature,  and  suffered  from  his  infuicy  with  weak  eyes. 
This  £^t  is  exhibited  in  his  own  characteristic  manner 
by  the  enumeration,  among  other  causes  of  gratitude, 
^^  that  I  was  not  bom  in  less  civilized  times,  when  it 
would  have  been  thought  imposable  to  rear  so  delicate 
a  child."  He  was  the  only  son,  and  of  three  sisters 
one  alone  reached  maturity.  But  though  his  physical 
constitution  was  thus  delicate,  his  mental  and  moral 
organization  were  of  that  high  order  which  gave,  from 
his  earliest  years,  a  strong  earnest  of  his  future  great- 
ness. The  same  affectionate  feeling  and  thoughtful 
care  for  the  comfort  of  others,  which  was  characteristic 
of  his  afler-life,  was  exhibited  in  his  earliest  childhood* 
"I  shall  never  forget,"  says  a  frequent  guest  at  his 
mother's,  "how  he  would  steal  into  my  sick-room, 
taking  off  his  shoes,  lest  he  should  disturb  me,  and  with 
an  anxious  £tce  look  through  my  cmtains  to  learn  if  I 
was  better."  At  the  early  age  of  seven  years,  he  was 
sent  to  the  grammar-school  at  Hull ;  and  Isaac  Milner, 
whose  brother  Joseph  was  appointed  head-master  of 
this  school  through  the  influence  of  the  father  of  WU- 
berforce,  reports  his  elocution  to  have  been  so  remark- 
able, that  they  "  used  to  set  him  upon  a  table  and  make 
him  read  aloud  as  an  example  to  the  other  boys."  The 
death  of  his  father,  which  occurred  when  William  was 
nine  years  old,  interrupted  his  home  traioing,  and 
caused  him  to  be  placed  under  influences  which  pro- 
duced the  most  important  results  in  his  subsequent 
career.  The  sister  of  John  Thornton,  the  eminent 
Christian  merchant  of  London,  and  friend  of  Cowper, 
Hannah  More,  and  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  and  in  com- 
mon \vith  them  the  earnest  recipient  of  those  clear  evan- 
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geHoal  dootrineB,  wMdi  are  so  emmentlj  eharfteteristio 
of  the  JAtargy  and  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
waa  married  to  his  nncle  William  WUberforce,  who  re- 
sided at  St.  James's  Park  in  London,  having  also  a 
country  villa  at  Wimbledon* 

To  the  care  of  this  nnde  was  confided  the  boyhood 
of  the  fiiture  philanthropist  and  statesman.  He  was 
placed  by  him  as  a  parlor  boarder  at  a  school  of  an  in- 
ferior grade  as  a  place  of  education,  such  as  was  then 
thought  appropriate  to  the  sons  of  merchants.  Wiiber- 
force  himself  has  recorded :  "'  Mr.  Chalmers,  the  master, 
himself  a  Scotchman,  had  an  usher  of  the  same  nation, 
whose  red  beard — ^for  he  scarcely  shaved  once  a  month 
— ^I  shall  never  forget.  They  taught  writing,  French, 
arithmetic,  and  Latin — with  Greek  we  did  not  much 
meddle.  It  was  frequented  chiefly  by  the  sons  of  mer- 
chants, and  they  taught  therefore  every  thing  and  no- 
thing. Here  I  continued  some  time  as  a  parlor  boarder: 
I  was  sent  at  first  amongst  the  lodgers,  and  I  can  re- 
member even  now  the  nauseous  food  with  which  we 
were  supplied,  and  which  I  could  not  eat  without  sick- 
ness." He  remained  at  this  school  two  years,  spending 
his  holidays  sometimes  with  his  uncle  and  aunt  Wilber- 
force,  at  others  with  Mr.  Smith,  of  Nottingham,  (fether 
of  Lord  Carrington,)  who  had  married  Miss  Bird,  the 
sister  of  his  mother,  and  occasionally  with  his  mother 
at  Hull.  It  being  the  chief  object  of  this  memoir  to 
exhibit  the  religious  character  of  Wllberforce,  this 
being  the  fountain  from  which  issued  those  streams 
which  diffused  life  and  joy  so  abundantly  as  they  flowed 
through  the  varied  scenes  of  his  subsequent  action, 
we  shall  at  once  pass  in  review  the  circumstances  under 
which  that  peculiar  phase  of  his  character  was  devel- 
oped.    Of  his  mother,  be  has  himself  recorded,  that 
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at  the  time  to  which  we  now  refer,  she  was  a  Ohristiaii 
of  the  "  TOlotson  school."  Of  the  religious  character 
of  his  uncle  we  hare  no  means  of  judging.  Bis  aunt 
held  the  same  views  as  her  brother,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  attending  on  the  ministry  of  Whitfield  and 
Newton,  and  maintained  a  famiHar  intercourse  with 
leading  persons  of  similar  views  and  tastes.  Affection- 
ate and  confiding,  the  susceptible  mind  of  the  boy 
yielded  to  these  influences ;  or,  to  speak  more  in  conso- 
nance with  his  own  views,  and  more  conformably  to 
the  dictates  of  <j^od's  word,  it  was  thus  that  in  the  plans 
of  that  infinite  Wisdom  which  directs  and  controls  all 
events,  personal  as  well  as  national,  individual  as  surely 
as  general,  the  future  statesman,  philanthropist,  and 
Christian  writer  was  placed  by  divine  appoiatm:ent  in  a 
position  where  the  good  seed  of  trutii  was  sown  under 
the  direction  and  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  To  1^ 
divine  principle  then  and  there  implanted,  quietly  dor- 
mant as  it  lay  beneath  the  surfiiee  during  the  sixteen 
following  years  of  life,  we  must  trace  all  the  rich  glories 
of  the  future  harvest,  whether  gathered  in  the  one  or 
the  other  sphere  of  action  in  whidi  he  so  Mthfully  and 
earnestly  labored.  He  has  himself  recorded  this  view 
of  the  divine  government  in  the  following  note  in  his 
diary,  when  reviewing  his  life  in  the  year  1831.  Ho 
says,  with  reference  to  his  removal  from  this  influence : 
^^  How  eventful  a  life  has  been  mine ;  and  how  visibly 
can  I  trace  the  hand  of  God  leading  me  m  ways  which 
I  knew  ffot.  I  think  I  have  never  before  remarked 
that  my  mother's  taking  me  from  my  uncle's  when 
twelve  or  thirteen,  and  then  completely  a  Methodist, 
has  probably  been  the  means  of  my  being  connected 
with  political  men,  and  becoming  useful  in  life.  If  I 
had  staid  with  my  uncle,  I  should  probably  have  been 
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a  bigoted  and  deispised  Methodist.  Yet  to  come  to 
what  I  am  through  so  many  years  of  folly  as  those 
which  elapsed  between  my  last  year  at  school  and  1Y85 
is  wonderftd.  Oh  I  the  depths  of  the  counsels  of  God ! 
What  cause  have  I  for  gratitude  and  homiliation." 
The  rare  and  pleasing  character  of  this  early  piety  was 
such  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  artist  to  whom 
he  sat  for  a  portrait  in  his  twelfth  year,  and  was  noticed 
by  that  gentleman  at  the  time  in  his  journal.  It  more- 
over created  alarm  among  his  friends  at  HnU,  and 
caused  them  to  remove  him  from  a  position  in  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  very  happy ;  as  he  ever  after  re- 
tained a  grateful  recollection  of  the  kindness  he  there 
received. 

One  incident  he  recorded,  as  having  been  productive 
of  a  permanent  influence  on  his  character.  Travelling 
with  his  aunt  and  Mr.  John  Thornton,  this  gentleman, 
with  his  characteristic  liberality  and  Christian  wisdom, 
presented  him  with  a  larger  sum  than  it  was  usual  to 
bestow  on  children  of  his  age,  with  the  suggestion  to 
remember  the  poor.  When  removed  from  London 
and  these  blessed  influences,  he  was  put  to  school  at 
Pocklington,  spending  his  holidays  at  Nottingham, 
with  his  uncle  Smith,  or  with  his  mother  at  Hull. 
Great  pains  were  taken  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
the  impression  which  had  been  made  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  upon  his  heart,  but  happily  with  a  result  which 
was  only  temporary,  and  which  was  over-ruled  by  the 
providence  of  God,  to  the  accomplishment  of  still 
greater  good  than  could  have  resulted  if  he  had  not 
been  introduced  into  the  position  of  worldly  distinc- 
tion to  which  he  attained.  To  this  he  refers  in  the 
extract  from  the  review  of  his  life  in  his  thirty-eighth 
year,  already  eivon.     At  a  Hiibsequent  period,  a  pack 
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age  of  letters  which  he  had  written  while  at  Pock- 
Ungton  school,  before  this  influence  had  been  oblit- 
erated, was  sent  to^him,  of  which  he  says:  "Too 
much  in  the  style  of  the  religions  letters  of  the  day, 
and  (astonishing!)  asking  my  leave  to  publish  them. 
As  I  can  not  doubt  my  having  expressed  the  senti- 
ments and  feelings  of  my  heart,  I  am  strongly  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  the  dreadfal  effect  of  the  efforts 
afterwards  used,  but  too  successfully,  to  wean  me  from 
all  religion,  and  to  cherish  the  love  of  pleasure  and  the 
love  of  glory  in  the  opening  bud  of  youth."  His  sons 
remark:  "At  twelve  years  old  he  returned  to  his  mo- 
ther's house,  where  it  became  the  object  of  his  friends, 
by  the  seductions  of  gayety  and  self-indiilgence  to  charm 
away  that  serious  spirit  which  had  taken  possession  of 
his  youthful  bosom — 

£t  aanctos  restuigaere  fontibufl  ignea. 

"The  habits  of  society  in  Hull  assisted  theior  deedgn. 
In  a  manuscript  memorandum  he  mentions:  ^It  was 
then  as  gay  a  place  as  could  be  found  out  of  London. 
The  theatre,  balls,  great  suppers,  and  card-parties,  were 
the  delight  of  the  principal  families  in  the  town.  The 
usual  dinner  hour  was  two  o'clock,  and  at  six  they  met 
at  sumptuous  suppers.  This  mode  of  life  was  at  first  dis- 
tressing to  me,  but  by  degrees  I  acquired  a  relish  for 
it,  and  became  as  thoughtless  as  the  rest.  As  grand- 
son to  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  I  was  everywhere 
invited  and  caressed:  my  voice  and  love  of  music  made 
me  still  more  acceptable.  The  religious  impressions 
which  I  had  gained  at  Wimbledon  continued  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  my  return  to  Hull,  but  my  friends 
spared  no  |>ain8  to  stifle  them.    I  might  almost  say, 
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that  no  pious  parent  ever  labored  more  to  impreas  a 
beloved  child  with  aentunents  of  piety,  than  th^  did 
to  give  me  a  taste  for  the  world  and  its  diversioofi.' 
The  strength  of  prmciple  they  had  to  overcome  was 
indeed  remarkable.  ^Wben  first  taken  to  a  play,  it 
was  akaost,'  he  says,  ^  by  force.'  At  length,  however, 
they  succeeded ;  and  the  allurements  of  worldly  pleas- 
ure led  his  youth  away  from  all  serious  thought.  At 
h<Mne  there  was  nothiug  but  gayety  and  amusement ;  at 
school  there  was  little  diligence  or  restraint.  His  talents 
for  general  society,  with  his  rare  skill  in  mnging,  ren- 
dered him  everywhere  an  acceptable  guest,  and  his 
tioae  was  wasted  in  a  round  of  visits  to  the  neighboring 
gentry." 

At  Pocklington  school,  as  well  as  while  with  his 
fiunily  at  Hull,  he  led  a  life  of  idleness,  and  pursued  his 
own  pleasure,  yet  even  then  manifested  the  possession 
of  mental  powers  and  moral  feelings  which  rose  superior 
to  the  arcumstances  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  He 
cultivated  a  literary  taste,  and  greatly  excelled  all 
the  other  boys  in  composition,  though,  such  was  his 
fsusility  of  expression,  that  he  did  not  devote  much 
time  or  labor  to  their  preparation.  His  delight  in  Eng- 
lish poetry  was  great,  and  he  stored  his  memory  with 
rich  treasures  from  that  mine  of  intellectual  pleasure. 
Beattie's  Minstrel,  of  which  Southey  remarks,  ^^  No 
poem  has  ever  given  more  delight  to  minds  of  a  certain 
class,  and  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  progress,  that  class 
a  high  one,  and  that  stage,  perhaps  the  most  delightful 
of  their  pilgrimage,"  was  his  great  favorite  at  that 
period,  and  he  committed  it  to  memory  in  his  walks. 
To  this  period  also  belongs  the  puttiog  forth  of  the  first 
bud  of  effort  in  the  great  cause,  with  which  his  name 
is  identified,  and  which  continued  ever  to  maintain  the 
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foremost  place  in  hk  efforts,  and  to  oecnpy  the  largest 
share  of  his  thoughts  and  purposes^  until  he  saw  the 
fun  accomplishment  of  his  wishes  m  the  Act  of  Eman- 
cipation of  all  slaves  in  the  British  West-Indies,  just  as  he 
was  passmg  away ;  the  news  of  which  cheered  his  latest 
moments,  and  called  forth  t/he  characteristic  expression 
of  his  gratitude  to  God,  "that  he  should  have  Kved  to 
witness  a  day  in  whiA  England  was  willing  to  give 
twenty  milHons  sterling  for  the  abolition  of  slavery." 
A  fellow-pupil  in  the  school  at  Pocklington,  who  board- 
ed in  the  village,  while  Wilberforce  was  restricted  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  school  premises,  records  that  "  one 
day  he  gave  me  a  letter  to  put  into  the  post-office,  ad- 
dressed to  the  editor  of  the  York  paper,  which  he  told 
me  was  in  condemnation  of  the  odious  traffic  in  human 
flesh."  We  thus  find,  that  though  from  the  high  point 
to  which  he  attained,  and  measuring  himself  by  the 
lofty  standard  of  divine  requirement,  he  looked  back 
upon  his  youth  as  wasted,  and  condemned  himself  as 
not  only  an  unprofitable  but  as  an  idle  servant,  he 
was,  even  at  the  time  when  all  the  efforts  of  those  who 
should  have  guided  him  in  paths  of  righteousness,  were 
directed  to  attempts  to  allure  him  into  the  ways  of 
folly,  so  fer  from  felling  into  habits  of  licentiousness, 
that  by  those  who  judge  only  by  the  low  standard  of 
hxmian  wisdom,  he  would  be  esteemed  worthy  of  all 
approbation.  Such  were  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the 
boy,  so  fer  as  any  traces  of  his  boyhood  have  survived, 
and  as  we  follow  the  current  of  life  onward,  we  shall 
fold  the  same  character  stiQ  displayed  up  to  the  period 
at  which  he  was  led  by  the  Spirit  of  6od  still  striving 
with  him,  to  de^cate  his  entire  powers  to  the  service 
of  his  Creator  and  Redeemer. 
"  From  the  giddy  and  worldly  circles  of  Hull  and 
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the  indulg^ice  and  idl^iesB  of  PockHngton  Bchool,"  he 
went  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  was 
entered  as  a  student  of  St.  John's  Collie,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen.  Notwithstanding  his  wasted  time  at 
school,  he  came  to  the  University  a  ^^  £ur  scholar,"  and 
was  at  once  exposed  to  all  those  temptations  which 
prove  the  character,  and  are  either  the  rocks  on  whidi 
the  man  is  wrecked  forever,  or  the  mere  oppositions 
which  develop  the  power  of  resistance,  and  thus  are 
rendered  subservient  to  the  increase  of  strength.  Left 
by  the  death  of  his  grand&ther  and  uncle,  the  heir  of 
a  large  estate,  and  under  the  sole  guardianship  of  his 
mother,  there  was  no  earthly  control  over  his  pursuits. 
We  have  no  minute  detail  of  the  course  of  his  col- 
lege life,  but  must  rely  on  mere  notes  of  his  own  recol- 
lections and  those  of  his  Mends  and  associates,  which 
afford  us  glimpses,  indistinct  it  is  true,  but  sujQiciently 
clear  to  enable  us  to  fix  his  position  at  this  period  as 
that  of  a  young  man  in  the  heyday  of  life  seeking  his 
enjoyment  in  the  gratification  of  the  tastes  and  pleas- 
ures of  youth,  and  living  "  without  God  in  the  world." 
He  says  himself  that  the  efforts  to  wean  him  from  the 
influences  he  had  been  brought  under  during  his  short 
residence  in  London,  had  been  but  too  successful ;  so 
that  he  abhorred  the  principles  and  loathed  the  asso- 
ciations he  had  then  enjoyed,  and  of  which  he  after- 
ward became  the  unwearied  advocate,  and  which  he  so 
remarkably  adorned  during  his  long  life.  Yet  even 
here  he  was  an  illustrious  instance  of  that  unseen,  un- 
recognized, (shall  we  say  unfelt  ?)  restraining  power  by 
which  God,  in  His  boundless  love  and  mercy,  acts  on 
man,  blind,  ignorant,  unconscious  of  danger  and  sin  at 
the  best,  and  sinking  still  lower  into  actual  rebellion 
against  God  if  aroused  to  reflection  and  volition.    Uni- 
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venaily  appropriate  to  eveiy  child  of  Grod  is  the  con- 
secrated language  of  Addison : 

"  When  in  the  slippery  paths  of  youth, 
With  heedless  steps  I  ran, 
Thine  arm,  unseen,  conveyed  mo  safe, 
And  led  me  up  to  man. 

"  Through  hidden  dangers,  toils,  and  death, 
It  gently  cleared  my  way, 
And  through  the  pleasing  snares  of  vice, 
More  to  bo  feared  than  they." 

Wilberforoe  may  be  presented  as  an  illnstrioas  ex- 
ample of  this  truth.  He  says  of  himself:  ^^  I  certainly 
did  not  think  and  act  then  as  I  do  now ;  but  I  was  so 
&r  from  what  the  world  calls  licentious  that  I  was 
rather  complimented  on  being  better  than  young  men 
in  general.'^  Lord  Clarendon,  who  was  a  college  com- 
panion, says:  '^He  had  never  in  the  smallest  degree 
a  dissolute  character,  howeyer  short  his  early  habits 
might  be  of  that  constant  piety  and  strictness  which  in 
his  happy  diiq)osition  was  soon  perfected." 

The  Rer.  Thomas  Gisbome,  one  of  the  brightest  and 
loveliest  stars  in  the  glorious  galaxy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  his  intimate  Mend  not  only  at  college  but 
through  all  his  life,  says:  '^There  was  no  one  at  all  like 
him  for  powers  of  entertainment.  Always  fond  of  re- 
partee and  discussion,  he  yet  seemed  entirely  free  from 
conceit  and  vanity." 

Yet  while  neither  the  testimony  of  the  intimate  asso; 
ciates  of  his  youth,  nor  his  own  rigid  sel£condemn- 
ing  scrutiny  give  us  the  least  ground  to  suspect  his 
entire  freedom  from  the  grosser  vices  of  youth,  he 
was,  he  says:  '^Introduced,  on  the  first  night  of  his 
arrival,  (at  College)  to  as  licentious  a  set  of  men  as  can 
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well  be  oonodyed.  They  drank  hard,  and  their  eon- 
versation  was  even  worse  than  their  lives.  I  lived 
amongst  them  for  some  time,  though  I  never  relished 
their  society.  Often  indeed  I  was  horror-struck  at 
their  conduct,  and  after  the  first  year  I  shook  off  in 
great  measure  my  connection  with  them.''  But  though 
thus  preserved  from  fidling  into  the  pit  of  sensuality, 
he  still  continued  a  life  of  great  gayety,  and  was  indeed 
the  centre  of  a  circle  in  which  many  of  the  Fellows  were 
included.  ^'His  hospitality  was  frank  and  simple," 
says  Mr.  Qisbome.  "  There  was  always  a  great  York- 
slure  pie  in  his  rooms,  and  all  were  welcome  to  par- 
take of  it.  My  rooms  and  his  were  back  to  back,  and 
often  when  I  was  raking  out  my  fire  at  ten  o'clock,  I 
heard  his  melodious  voice  calling  aloud  to  me  to  come 
and  sit  with  him  before  I  went  to  bed.  It  was  a  dan- 
gerous thing  to  do,  for  his  amusing  conversation  was 
sure  to  keep  me  up  so  late  that  I  was  behindhand  the 
next  morning."  He  says  himself:  ^^The  Fellows  with 
whom  I  was  intimate  did  not  act  toward  me  the  part  of 
Christians  or  even  of  honest  men.  Their  object  seemed 
to  be  to  make  and  keep  me  idle.  If  ever  I  appeared 
studious,  they  would  say  to  me :  ^  Why  in  the  world 
should  a  man  of  your  fortune  trouble  himself  with  dig- 
ging?' I  was  a  good  classic,  and  acquitted  myself  well 
in  college  examinations;  but  mathematics,  which  my 
mind  greaHy  needed,  I  almost  entirely  neglected,  and  I 
was  told  I  was  too  clever  to  require  tiiem.  Whilst  my 
.companions  were  reading  hard  and  attending  lectures, 
card-parties  and  idle  amusements  consumed  my  time. 
The  tutors  would  often  say  within  my  hearing,  that  they 
were  mere  9ap8^  but  I  did  all  by  talent.  This  was  poi- 
son to  a  mind  constituted  like  mine."  This  life  of  idle- 
ness at  college  was  exchanged  during  vacation  for  one 
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of  a  similar  character  at  Hull,  where  the  spirit  that 
sought  to  extirpate  the  piety  of  the  boy  would  en- 
courage the  folly  of  the  young  man.  "  Diligently," 
say  his  sons,  ^'  did  he  strive  in  after-life  to  supply  the 
omissions  of  his  youth,  but  to  the  end  of  life  he  ceased 
not  to  deplore  a  certain  irregularity  of  mind,  which  he 
traced  to  the  neglect  of  early  discipline ;  and  he  remon- 
strated with  the  tutor  to  whose  charge  he  had  been 
confided,  on  the  guilt  of  suffering  those  of  whom  ho 
was  in  some  soi*t  the  guardian,  to  inflict  upon  them- 
selves so  irreparable  an  injury.  Not  only  had  he  now 
abandoned  the  views  of  religious  truth  he  had  imbibed 
in  his  boyish  days,  but  it  would  appear  that  he  had  ad- 
mitted some  opinions  which  conflicted  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  England.  What  was  the  nature 
and  what  the  degree  of  these  opinions,  we  are  not  in- 
fi>rmed;  but  they  were  sufl^cient  to  induce  him  to 
refuse  the  subscription  to  the  Articles  of  the  Church, 
which  is  a  necessary  pre-requisite  to  the  taking  of  a 
degree  in  the  English  XTniversilies.  Sad  indeed,  says 
the  heavenly-minded  Cowper,  that  we  are  compelled  to 
give  most  praise  to  those  honest  in  unbelief.  Yet  the 
example  of  many  others  confirms  that  now  before  us ; 
proving  that  it  is  safer  to  be  honest  in  that  than  fidse 
in  the  profession  of  the  truth.  Subsequent  consider- 
ation of  the  question  brought  about  a  change  of  opinion 
long  before  the  great  change  of  heart,  which  brought 
him  humbly  to  the  cross  of  Jesus,  set  forth  in  those 
Articles  as  the  alone  ground  of  our  hope ;  and  we  find 
that  he  proceeded  to  his  degree  as  A.6.  in  1781,  when 
about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  as  A.M.  in  17S6. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Wb  have  thus  brought  him  through  the  vestibule  of 
life,  to  the  threshold  of  the  arena  on  which  he  was  to 
perform  his  part. 

The  best  evidence  that,  however  unmindful  of  the 
great  purpose  for  which  he  was  called  into  existence,  and 
destitute  of  the  influence  of  those  high  motives  by  which 
he  was  afterward  impelled  he  was  at  least  a  man  con- 
scious of  being  endowed  with  power  of  usefulness,  and 
aspiring  to  the  performance  of  an  active  part  in  the 
drama  of  life,  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  he  entered  upon 
his  career  with  a  definite  object  in  view.  The  posses- 
sor of  an  unencumbered  estate,  yielding  him  an  in- 
come of  not  less  than  $50,000  per  annum,  instead  of 
merely  looking  around  him  for  the  course  of  life 
which  should  afford  him  the  most  voluptuous  enjoy- 
ment, with  the  least  expenditure  of  personal  effort,  he 
at  once,  though  not  yet  arrived  at  majority,  determined 
to  enter  on  public  life,  and  chose  as  the  point  from 
which  to  start,  the  representation  of  his  native  town  in 
the  national  Parliament.  This  purpose  was  nearly  dis- 
appointed by  a  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  then  sit- 
ting, occui-ring  before  he  reached  his  twenty-first  year. 
Happily  for  the  gratification  of  his  ambition,  more  hap- 
pily for  the  interests  of  humanity,  it  dragged  along 
until  he  reached  the  age  which  rendered  him  eligible, 
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while  he  was  engaged  actively  in  the  canvass  of  the 
voters  of  Hull,  some  of  whom  resided  in  London. 
These  he  entertained  at  the  taverns  of  Wapping,  where 
he  trained  himself  to  public  speaking,  in  his  addresses 
to  them ;  and,  on  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  return- 
ed at  once  to  Hull,  where  his  twenty-first  birth-day  was 
celebrated  with  rejoicings,  among  one  demonstration  of 
which  was  the  roasting  of  an  ox  in  one  of  his  fields. 
The  election  followed  within  a  few  weeks,  and  he  was 
returned  after  a  sharp  contest,  in  which  the  wealth  and 
interest  of  the  most  powerful  and  noble  fiimilies  of  the 
county,  as  well  as  that  of  the  administration,  were 
arrayed  against  him.  The  expenses  of  this  election 
were  considerable :  not  less  than  eight  or  ten  thousand 
pounds.  Long  habit^had  rendered  the  practice  of  buy- 
ing and  selling  votes  so  £imiliar,  that,  in  public  opinion, 
it  had  lost  the  ?nfamy  which  should  ever  be  attached  to 
it.  Much  of  the  expense  in  this  case,  however,  was  in- 
curred in  bringing  to  the  polls  the  freeholders  of  Hull, 
who  resided  in  London,  at  almost  the  opposite  end  of 
the  kingdom.  The  result  of  this  election  was  highly 
important.  During  the  canvass  he  was  trained  in  the 
art  of  public  speaking,  and  was  introduced  into  asso- 
ciation with  public  men,  already  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  thus  the  way  was  opened  for  his  success,  when 
he  soon  after  became  a  candidate  for  the  more  im- 
portant post  of  representative  of  the  county  of  York, 
which  at  that  time  contained  one  tenth  of  the  entire 
population  of  England.  During  the  time  that  he  was 
engaged  in  soliciting  the  votes  of  the  freemen  of  Hull, 
who  resided  in  London,  he  frequented  the  gallery  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  thus  making  himself  familiar 
with  the  business  of  the  house,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  conducted,  and  forming  at  the  same  time  the  ac- 
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quaiatance  of  public  mai.  It  was  here  that  a  friend- 
ship with  Mr«  Pitt,  begun  while  at  college,  was  re- 
newed. The  mere  acquaintance  now  ripened  into  inti- 
macy, and  was  ultimately  matured  into  a  union  of 
feeling  which  resisted  the  shocks  of  diversity  of  opinion, 
and  antagonism  of  action,  and  endured  to  the  close  of 
the  mortal  career  of  that  lofty  patriot  and  enlightened 
statesmaxL  K  the  dissipation  and  irreligion  of  Hull  and 
Pocklington  had  been  trying  to  the  virtue  of  his  boyhood, 
the  licentiousness  and  gayety  of  Cambridge  to  that  of  his 
youth,  not  less  seductive  and  dangerous  to  that  of  his 
opening  manhood  were  the  drcumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed,  and  the  society  to  which  he  was  introduced 
when  he  came  up  to  London  as  member  for  his  native 
town.  He  was  at  once  elected  a  member  of  all  the  lead- 
ing clubs.  ^^  When  I  went  up  to  Cambridge,"  he  has  said, 
speaking  of  the  risks  to  which  he  was  then  exposed,  ^'  I 
was  scarcely  acquainted  with  a  single  person  above  the 
rank  of  a  country  gentleman ;  and  even  when  I  left  the 
University,  so  little  did  I  know  of  general  society,  that 
I  came  up  to  London  stored  with  arguments  to  prove 
the  authenticity  of  Rowley's  Poems ;  and  now  I  was  at 
once  immersed  in  politics  and  ^Lshion.  The  very  first 
time  I  went  to  Boodle's  I  won  twenty-five  guineas  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  I  belonged  at  this  time  to  five 
clubs — ^Miles  and  Evans's,  Brookes's,  Boodle's,  White's,  . 
Gk>ostree's.  The  first  time  I  was  at  Brookes's,  scarcely 
knowing  any  one,  I  joined,  from  more  shyness,  in  play 
at  the  fiiro  table,  where  George  Selwyn  kept  bank.  A 
friend  who  knew  my  inexperience,  and  regarded  me  as 
a  victim  decked  out  for  sacrifice,  called  to  me : '  What  I 
Wilberforce,  is  that  you?'  Selwyn  quite  resented  the 
interference,  and  turning  to  him,  said  in  the  most  ex- 
pressive tone :  ^  O  sir  1  don't  interrupt  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
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he  could  not  be  better  employed.'  Nothing  could  be 
more  luxurious  than  the  style  of  these  clubs.  Fox, 
Sheridan,  Fitzpatrick,  and  all  your  leading  men,  fre* 
quented  them,  and  associated  upon  the  easiest  terms ; 
you  chatted)  played  at  cards,  or  gambled  as  you 
pleased.''  Though  he  visited  occasionally  these  various 
clubs,  his  usual  resort  was  with  a  choicer  and  more  in- 
timate  society,  who  assembled  first  in  the  house  since 
occupied  by  Scrope  and  Morland's  Bank,  in  Pall  Mall, 
and  afterwards  on  the  premises  of  a  man  named  Goos- 
tree,  now  the  Shakspeare  Gallery. 

They  were  about  twenty-five  in  number,  and  for  the 
most  part  were  young  men  who  had  passed  together 
through  the  University,  and  whom  the  general  election 
of  1780  had  brought  at  the  same  time  into  public  life. 
Pitt  was  an  habitual  frequenter  of  the  club  at  Goos- 
tree's,  supping  there  every  night  during  the  winter  of 
1780-81.  Here  their  intimacy  increased  every  day. 
"  He  was  the  wittiest  man  I  ever  knew,  and,  what  was 
quite  peculiar  to  himself,  had  at  all  times  his  wit  under 
entire  control.  Others  appeared  struck  by  the  unwont- 
ed association  of  brilliant  images ;  but  every  possible 
combination  of  ideas  seemed  always  present  to  his 
mind,  and  he  could  at  once  produce  whatever  he  de- 
sired. I  was  one  of  those  who  met  to  spend  an  even- 
ing in  memory  of  Shakspeare,  at  the  Boar's  Head, 
East  Oheap.  Many  professed  wits  were  present,  but 
Pitt  was  the  most  amusing  of  the  party,  and  the  readiest 
and  most  apt  in  the  required  allusions.  He  entered 
with  the  same  energy  into  all  our  different  amusements ; 
we  played  a  good  deal  at  Goosetree's,  and  I  well  re- 
member the  intense  earnestness  which  he  displayed 
when  joining  in  those  games  of  chance.    He  perceived 
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their  increasing  fascination,  and  soon  after  suddenly 
abandoned  them  forever." 

It  was  by  this  vice  ttat  he  was  himself  most  nearly 
ensnared.  A  brief  diary  of  this  period  records  more 
than  once  the  loss  of  £100  at  the  &ro  table.  He  was 
weaned  from  it  in  a  most  cliaracteristio  manner.  "  We 
can  have  no  play  to-night,"  complained  some  of  the 
party  at  the  club,  "for  St.  Andrew  is  not  here  to 
keep  bank."  "  Wilberforce,"  said  Mr.  Bankes,  (who 
never  joined  himself)  "  if  you  wiU  keep  it  I  will  give 
you  a  guinea."  The  playfiil  challenge  was  accepted, 
but  as  the  game  grew  deep,  he  rose  the  winner  of  £600. 
Much  of  this  was  lost  by  those  who  were  only  heirs  to 
future  fortunes,  and  could  not  therefore  meet  such  a 
call  without  inconvenience.  The  pain  he  felt  at  their 
annoyance  cured  him  of  a  taste  which  seemed  but  too 
likely  to  become  predominant. 

To  every  lover  of  our  own  country  and  her  institutions, 
however  little  susceptible  to  the  higher  influences  of 
morality,  and  that  religion  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  all  true  morality,  it  must  be  cause  of  deep  regret 
that  institutions,  which,  even  in  the  more  corrupt  soil  in 
which  they  originally  sprang  into  existence,  have  proved 
to  be  productive  of  more  evil  influence  than  can  be 
compensated  by  any  amount  of  good,  should  have 
been  transplanted  to  our  cities.  Tlie  dissociation  of  the 
sexes — ^in  the  hour  when  the  plastic  character  of  each  is 
susceptible  to  the  moulding  influence  of  the  other,  thus 
disarranging  the  plans  and  defeating  the  purposes  of 
TTiTTi  who,  knowing  our  organization,  mental  and  phy- 
sical, created  the  sexes  for  companionship — ^is  an  irre- 
mediable evil.  The  segar,  the  wine-bottle,  the  card- 
table,  the  billiard-cue,  are  but  unlovely  substitutes  for 
those  kindling  influences  which  shine  forth  from  beam- 
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lag  eyes,  and  Bolaoe  the  soul  through  ears  entranced  by 
sweet  sounds  and  thrilling  words.  Nor  does  the  evil 
terminate  here.  There  is  no  need  to  resort  to  the  pages 
of  romance  for  evidence  of  the  cruelly  demoralizing  in- 
fluence exerted  by  these  associations  on  that  relation  of 
life  which  was  designed  by  God  as  the  sphere  of  the 
highest  earthly  enjoyment,  and  has  been  chosen  by  di- 
vine Wisdom  as  the  Ulnstration  of  the  relations  between 
the  Redeemer  and  His  people.  Sorrowing  wives  and 
neglected  children  send  up  a  ceaseless  cry  in  testimony 
against  arrangements  which  leave  them  a  prey  to 
anxiety  and  running  to  ruin  for  want  of  a  father's  care ; 
while  he  whose  happiness  shoul^  be  that  so  justly  apos- 
trophised as  the  '^  only  bliss  of  Paradise  which  has  sur- 
vived the  &11,"  seeks  his  pleasure  apart  from  those  he  has 
sworn  to  cherish,  and  is  solemnly  bound  to  train  up  for 
the  service  of  God  and  usefulness  in  the  world.  Happy 
for  the  youth  of  our  country,  and  the  countryitsell^  if  the 
warning  voice  of  one  of  her  gifted  statesmen  may  be 
heard  and  listened  to  in  all  her  borders,'*'  and  clubs 
and  club-houses  cease  to  be  the  resort  of  the  young  who 
constitute  her  hope. 

In  spite  of  his  life  of  gayety,  Mr.  Wilberforce  attend- 
ed closely  to  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  esteem- 
ed a  more  active  member  of  Parliament  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  From  the  first  he  was  an  independent 
man.  He  had  entered  Parliament  as  the  opponent  of 
the  war  with  America,  and  of  Lord  North's  adminis- 
tration ;  yet  to  this  ministry  he  gave  his  first  vote. 

His  first  speech  in  Parliament  was  not  delivered  until 
the  following  May,  when  he  presented  a  petition  from 
his  constituents  against  the  Revenue  La'w^s,  and  took 

*  Rives*  Lecture  before  Toung  Men's  Christian  Association,  Rich- 
mond, 1855. 
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tho  opportunity  to  express,  in  strong  terms,  his  own 
views  of  their  unequal  and  oppressive  charaoter.  It 
was  not  that  he  had  been  inattentive  to  business,  nor 
that  he  was  deficient  in  power  of  expression.  He  was 
never  absent  from  his  place,  and  such  was  the  fluency 
with  which  he  at  this  time  delivered  his  opinions  that 
it  provoked  the  bitterest  sarcasm  of  Gobbet.  His  re- 
mark later  in  life  on  this  subject  was,  that  he  never 
•  went  out  of  his  way  to  speak.  ^'  I  make  myself  well 
acquainted  with  the  business,  and  then  if  the  debate 
pass  my  door  I  step  out  and  join  it." 

His  fondness  for  the  country  was  very  great,  and  as 
there  was  no  suitable  rejddence  on  any  part  of  his  landed 
estates  in  Yorkshire,  while  a  single  man  he  preferred 
selecting  his  resort,  duiiug  the  periods  when  the  recess 
of  Parliament  should  leave  him  at  liberty  to  abandon 
London,  as  the  convenience  or  taste  of  the  special  occa- 
sion should  dictate.  The  summer  of  1752  was  spent 
at  Bayrigg,  amid  the  lake  and  mountain  scenery  of 
Westmoreland,  where  he  rented  a  house  to  which  he 
resorted  occasionally  for  seven  years,  carrying  with  hun 
a  passion  for  the  beauties  of  scenery  and  retu*ement  of 
the  country  so  strong  and  unquenchable  that,  even  in 
later  life,  he  says :  '^  I  could  scarcely  leave  the  coun- 
try for  a  town  campaign,  without  being  affected  to 
tears."  So  soon  as  the  recess  of  Parliament  set  him  at 
liberty,  he  betook  himself  to  the  banks  of  the  Winder- 
mere, not  for  mere  idle,  luxurious  indulgence,  but  load- 
ed with  books,  ^'  classics,  statutes  at  large,  and  history," 
thus  making  diligent  preparation  for  greater  usefulness 
in  the  sphere  of  life  he  had  selected.  Such,  at  least, 
was  his  purpose;  and  if  it  was  frustrated,  such  is  but 
the  common  sad  experience  of  those  who,  trusting  in 
native  strength,  seek  not  that  superior  power  which 
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em^ies  the  child  of  God  to  rise  yictorions  in  the  conflict, 
and  which,  at  a  snbseqnent  period  of  his  career,  enabled 
him  to  resist  the  seduetiye  influences  of  society.  Of 
the  first  summer  he  sajs,  boating  and  riding,  and  parties, 
either  at  his  own  house  or  a  neighbor's,  Med  up  the 
months  tiU  his  return  to  London,  and  the  earnest,  ac- 
tive performance  of  his  duties  as  M.P.  His  intimacy 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  together  with  the  influence  of  his  large 
fortune,  brought  him  into  close  association  and  connec- 
tion  with  the  leading  movements  in  the  highest  politi- 
cal circles,  of  which  the  entries  made  in  his  diary  at 
this  time  furnish  abundant  evidence.  He  was  himself 
among  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  yet  not,  even  in  the 
early  warmth  of  their  friendship,  could  his  principles, 
though  as  yet  without  that  high  tone  they  ultimately 
assumed,  be  warped  to  the  support  of  measures  he  dis- 
approved. Thus  we  find  him  recording  the  great  reluc- 
tance with  which  he  voted  against  Pitt  the  second  time 
he  spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons.  When  about  this 
period  Pitt,  then  but  little  more  than  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  was  elevated  by  George  HL  to  the  lofty  posi- 
tion of  Prime  Minister,  uninfluenced  by  the  seductions 
of  ambition,  as  well  as  by  .the  feeling  of  personal  friend- 
ship, Wilberforce  still  refused  to  part  with  his  independ- 
ence ;  and  among  the  surest  tokens  of  the  pure  princi- 
ples of  the  minister  himself  is  the  &ct,  that  the  closest 
intimacy  suffered  little  or  no  interruption  on  this  ac- 
count ;  and  we  find  the  friends  start  for  Brighton  to 
spend  the  Easter  holidays  together ;  and  driven  from 
thence  by  inclement  weather,  crossed  the  island  to- 
gether  to  Bath.  The  death  of  his  uncle  had  placed  his 
villa  at  Wimbledon  in  possession  of  Wilberforce,  and 
thus  enabled  him  to  gratify  his  own  fondness  for  the 
country,  and  to  welcome  his  friend  to  a  participation  in 
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this  enjoyment,  even  daring  the  sesaon  of  Parliament. 
And  here  Pitt,  to  whom  it  was  a  luxury  even  to  sleep  in 
country  air,  not  unfrequently  took  up  his  residence,  rid- 
ing down  late  at  night,  and  occupying  his  rooms,  even 
if  the  master  of  the  house  was  not  at  home.  He  re- 
sided there  four  months  in  one  spring,  and  repaired 
thither  when,  on  the  resignation  of  office,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  official  residence  in  Downing 
street,  which  he  thus  announced  to  his  Mend :  "  Elliot, 
Arden,  and  I  will  be  with  you  before  curfew,  and  ex- 
pect an  early  meal  of  peas  and  strawberries.  Bankes, 
I  suppose,  will  not  sleep  out  of  Duke  street,  but  he  has 
not  yet  appeared  in  the 

^'  House  of  Commons, 

"  Half-past  four." 

A  very  charming  insight  into  the  pleasures  of  his  life 
nere,  and  the  genial  cheerful  amusements,  is  afforded 
by  the  dottings  of  his  diary  at  this  time,  which  arc,  how- 
ever, too  indistinct,  and  too  much  connected  with  the 
personalities  of  life,  for  production  here. 

His  sons  remark :  "  This  was  the  most  critical  i)eriod 
of  his  course.  He  had  entered  in  his  earliest  manhood 
\ipon  the  dissipated  scenes  of  fashionable  life,  with  a 
large  fortune  and  most  acceptable  manners.  His  ready 
wit,  his  conversation  continually  sparkling  with  polished 
raillery  and  courteous  repartee,  his  chastened  liveliness, 
his  generous  and  kindly  feelings ;  all  secured  him  that 
hazardous  applause  with  which  society  rewards  its  orna- 
ments and  victims.  His  rare  accomplishment  in  singing 
tended  to  increase  his  danger.  *  Wilberforce,  we  must 
have  you  again  ;  the  Prince  says  he  will  come  at  any 
time  to  hear  you  sing,'  was  the  flattery  which  he  re- 
ceived after  hte  first  meeting  with  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
in  1782,  at  the  luxurious  soiroos  of  Devonsliire  House. 
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'  '^  He  was  an  admirable  mimio,  and  nntil  reclaimed 
by  the  kind  severity  of  the  old  Lord  Camden,  would 
often  set  the  table  in  a  roar  by  his  perfect  imitation  of 
Lord  North.  His  affection  for  Lord  Camden  was  an 
intimation,  at  this  very  time,  of  the  higher  texture  of 
his  nund.  Often  would  he  steal  away  from  the  merri- 
ment and  light  amusements  of  the  gayer  circle,  to 
gather  wisdom  from  the  weighty  words  and  chosen 
anecdotes  in  which  the  veteran  Chancellor  abounded. 
His  affection  was  warmly  returned  by  Lord  Camden, 
who  loved  the  cheerful  earnestness  with  which  he 
sought  for  knowledge.  '  Lord  Camden  noticed  me  par- 
ticularly,' he  said, '  and  treated  me  with  great  kindness. 
Amongst  other  things,  he  cured  me  of  the  dangerous 
art  of  mimicry.  When  invited  by  my  friends  to  wit- 
ness my  powers  of  imitation,  he  at  once  reftised,  saying 
stightingly  for  me  to  hear  it : '  It  is  but  a  vulgar  ac- 
complishment.' '  Yes,  but  it  is  not  imitating  the  mere 
manner ;  Wilberforoe  says  the  very  thing  Lord  North 
would  say.'  *  Oh  1'  was  his  reply,  '  every  one  does 
that. '  This  friendly  intercourse  was  long  continued. 
'  How  many  subjects  of  politics  and  religion,'  writes  the 
old  lord  with  a  pressing  invitation  to  Camden  Place,  in 
1787,  *  might  we  not  have  settled  by  this  time,  in  the 
long  evenings.' 

"  But  if  he  escaped  the  seductions  of  frivolity  and 
&shion,  he  was  in  equal  danger  from  the  loftier  temp- 
tations of  ambition.  With  talents  of  the  highest  order, 
and  eloquence  surpassed  by  few,  he  entered  upon  pub- 
lic life  possessed  of  the  best  personal  connections,  in 
his  intimate  Mendship  with  Mr.  Pitt.  Disinterested, 
generous,  lively,  fond  of  society,  by  which  he  was 
equally  beloved,  and  overflowing  with  auction  towards 
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his  numerous  friends,  he  Was  indeed  in  little  danger  from 
the  low  and  mercenary  spirit  of  worldly  policy.  But 
ambition  has  inducements  for  men  of  every  temper; 
and  how  far  he  was  then  safe  from  its  i&scioations,  may 
be  learned  from  the  conduct  of  his  brother  '  Independ- 
ents.' They  were  a  club  of  about  forty  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  most  of  them  opponents  of  the 
Coalition  Ministry,  whose  principle  of  union  was  a  reso- 
lution to  take  neither  place,  pension,  nor  peerage.  Yet 
in  a  few  years  so  far  had  the  fierceness  of  their  inde- 
pendence yielded  to  various  temptations,  that  he  and 
Mr.  Bankes  alone  of  all  the  party  retained  their  early 
simplicity  of  station.  He  himself  was  the  only  county 
member  who  was  not  raised  to  the  peerage.  He  too 
would  no  doubt  have  been  entangled  in  the  toils  of 
party,  and  have  failed  of  those  great  triumphs  he  after- 
wards achieved,  but  for  the  entrance  into  his  soul  of 
higher  principles.  His  later  journals  abound  in  expres- 
sions of  thankfulness  that  he  did  not  at  this  time  enter 
on  official  life,  and  waste  his  days  in  the  trappings  of 
greatness.  Though  he  was  practically  thoughtless,  am- 
bition had  not  hardened  his  heart  or  destroyed  the 
simplicity  of  his  tastes." 

The  following  letter  to  his  sister  will  afford  confirma- 
tion of  this  view  of  his  character  at  this  period.  To 
none  but  an  earnest  man  could  a  sister  have  expressed 
herself  as  she  would  appear  to  have  done,  as  though 
jealous  of  the  concentration  of  his  thoughts  and  atten- 
tion on  the  duties  of  his  station  as  a  legishitor.  Nor 
could  we  desire  for  a  young  man  in  his  position  a  high- 
er exhibition  of  virtuous  principle  than  is  here  exhibit- 
ed, unless  he  assume  the  lofly  standard  of  Christian 
duty  to  a  redeeming  Lord. 
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"  WiiCBiJaa>ON;  June  6, 1788. 
"  My  Dkjlb  Sistbr  :  From  my  retirement  at  Wim- 
bledon, I  write  to  70a  in  your  retirement  at  Drinkston, 
and  I  wish  you  may  find  as  muoh  comfort  in  tlie  one  as 
I  do  in  the  other.    The  existence  I  enjoy  here  is  of  a 
Rort  quite  different  from  what  it  is  in  London.    I  feel 
a  load  off  my  mind ;  nor  is  it  in  the  mighty  powers  of 
Mrs.  Siddons,  nor  in  the  yet  superior  and  more  exalted 
gratifications  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  you 
seem  to  think  my  summum  bonum,  to  compensate  to 
me  for  the  loss  of  good  air,  pleasant  walks,  and  what 
Milton  calls  ^  each  rural  sight,  each  rural  sound.'    This 
you  will  say  is  a  bigoted  attachment ;  and  so  perhaps 
it  may  be ;  yet  it  is  an  attachment  which  I  strive  rather 
to  strengthen  than  diminish ;  for,  not  to  observe  that 
it  is  a  natural  one,  I  am  sure  that  I  derive.fi*om  it  the 
most  solid  and  substantial  advantages.    If  my  moral  and 
religious  principles  be  such  as  in  these  days  are  not  very 
generally  prevalent,  perhaps  I  owe  the  continuance  of 
tiiem  in  a  great  measure  to  solitude  in  the  country. 
This  is  not  merely  the  difference  between  theory  and 
practice,  it  is  not  merely  (though  that  be  something) 
that  one  finds  oneself  very  well  able  to  resist  tempta- 
tions to  vice,  when  one  is  out  of  the  way  of  being  ex- 
posed to  them ;  but  in  towns  there  is  no  leisure  for 
thought  or  serious  reflection,  and  we  are  apt  to  do  that 
with  regard  to  moral  conduct,  which  we  are  in  vain  ad- 
vised to  do  in  the  case  of  misfortunes — to  look  only  on 
those  who  are  worse  than  ourselves,  till  we  flatter  our- 
selves into  a  &vorable  opinion  of  our  modes  of  life,  and 
exalted  ideas  of  our  own  virtue.    But  in  the  country  a 
Kttle  reading  or  reflection  presents  us  with  a  more  com- 
plete and  finished  model,  and  we  become  sensible  of  our 
own  imperfections ;  need  I  add  that  trite  maxim,  which. 
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however,  I  will,  for  it  is  a  true  one,  that  humility  is  the 
surest  guide  both  to  virtue  and  wisdom.  Besides,  cus- 
tom and  habit  operate  almost  as  powerfully  on  our 
opinions  and  judgments  as  on  our  carriage  and  deport* 
ment ;  and  lest  we  become  thoroughly  tainted  with  the 
fashionable  ways  of  thinking  and  acting,  we  should  re- 
tire to  converse  and  keep  company  a  little  with  our 
faithful  mentor,  who  will  give  us  good  advice,  if  we  will 
but  have  the  prudence  and  the  spirit  to  attend  to  it; 
For  my  own  part,  I  never  leave  this  poor  villa  without 
feeling  my  virtuous  affections  confirmed  and  strengthen- 
ed :  and  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  in  some  degree  true  if 
I  were  to  add,  that  I  never  remain  long  in  London 
without  their  being  somewhat  injured  and  diminished. 
After  this  eulogium  on  the  country  and  solitude,  you 
will  tell  me  it  is  an  odd  reason  I  am  about  to  give  for 
having  almost  laid  aside  my  intention  of  going  abroad, 
that  I  can  not  find  any  friend  to  travel  with  me ;  but 
really  the  idea  is  so  uncomfortable,  of  spending  three 
or  four  weeks  alone  in  a  post-chaise,  and  of  not  being 
able  to  join  in  the  conversation,  when  one  does  at  last 
see  the  human  face  divine,  that  it  staggers  the  resolu- 
tion to  which  I  had  come  of  taking  a  tower  ;  and  my 
inclination  is  seconded  by  my  reason,  which  suggests  to 
me  that  I  can  pass  my  summer  to  much  better  advan- 
tage in  England*  Should  the  latter  be  my  lot,  and  this 
word  I  take  to  be  the  properest  that  can  be  used  on  the 
occasion,  tor  it  is  a  good  deal  a  matter  of  chance,  I 
shall  be  on  the  ramble,  and  endeavor  in  some  of  my  ex- 
cursions to  show  myself  not  whoUy  without  bowels,  and 
to  stumble  on  you.  But  of  all  this  I  shall  be  better 
able  to  speak  in  about  three  weeks,  when  I  expect  Par- 
liament will  rise,  and  you  must  not  then  be  surprised 
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to  receive  a  letter  from  me  dated  from  any  place  in  or 
out  of  his  Majesty's  dominioDS." 

When  set  at  liberty  again  by  the  close  of  the  session, 
we  find  him  acting  in  consonance  with  these  views,  and 
seeking  recreation  ^vith  friends  in  the  country,  Mi*. 
Pitt  among  them,  with  whom  and  Mr.  Eliot  he  soon 
after  crossed  the  Channel  on  a  visit  to  France.  The 
diary  kept  by  him  furnishes  some  amusing  incidents, 
and  curt  as  are  its  notices,  proves  him  to  have  possessed 
the  power  of  estimating  character  in  no  ordinary  degree. 

Chi  the  11th  of  September  the  three  friends  met  at 
Canterbury,  and  jon  the  following  day  embarking  at 
Dover,  in  spite  of  a  heavy  sea,  crossed  to  Calais. 
Thenoe  they  proceeded  straight  to  Kheims,  to  gain 
some  knowledge  of  the  language  before  they  went  to 
Paris.  £ach  had  trusted  to  the  other  to  obtain  the 
needftd  introductions ;  and  when  at  last  the  omission 
was  discovered,  they  had  only  time  to  write  to  Mr. 
Robert  Smith  for  letters.  He  had  no  better  i*esource 
than  to  obtain  from  Peter  Thellusson  an  introduction 
to  the  corfespondent  of  his  house.  With  these  creden- 
tials they  arrived  at  Rheims,  then  under  that  episcopal 
government  which  had  lasted  from  the  time  of  Clovis 
and  to  which  may  be  traced,  according  to  Guizot,  the 
origin  of  European  civilization.  At  the  the  time  of 
their  arrival  the  Archbishop  (Perigord)  was  absent,  and 
the  ordinary  routine  of  government  devolved  upon 
Mons.  De  Legeard,  as  secretary  to  the  counseil  d'etat. 
Their  first  adventures  are  thus  related  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Bankes:  "From  Calais  we  made  directly  for 
Rheims,  fmd  the  day  after  our  arrival  dressed  ourselves 
unusually  well,  and  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Mons. 
Coustier  to  present,  with  not  a  little  awe,  our  only  let- 
ters of  recommendation.     It  was  with  some  surprise 
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that  we  foand  Mons.  Ooastier  behind  a  oonnter  distrib- 
uting figs  and  raisins.  I  had  heard  that  it  was  yery 
usoal  for  gentlemen  on  the  Continent  to  practise  some 
handicraft  trade  or  other  for  their  amusement,  and 
therefore  for  my  own  part  I  concluded  that  his  taste 
was  in  the  fig  way,  and  that  he  was  only  playing  at 
grocer  for  his  diversion ;  and  viewing  the  matter  in  this 
light,  I  oould  not  help  admiring  the  excellence  of  his 
imitation ;  but  we  soon  found  that  Mons.  Goustier  was 
a  ^  veritable  epicier,'  and  that  not  a  very  eminent  one. 
He  was  very  fair  and  candid,  however,  and  acknow- 
ledged to  us  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  any  of  the 
gentry  of  the  place,  and  therefore  could  not  introduce 
us  to  them.  We  returned  to  our  inn,  and  after  spend- 
ing nine  or  ten  days  without  making  any  great  progress 
in  the  French  language,  which  oould  not  indeed  be  ex- 
pected from  us,  as  we  spoke  to  no  human  being  but 
each  other,  and  our  Irish  courier,  when  we  began  to 
entertsdn  serious  thoughts  of  leaving  the  place  in  de- 
spair, by  way  of  a  parting  effort  we  waited  on  our  epi- 
cier,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  put  on  a  bag  and  sword 
and  carry  us  to  the  intendant  of  the  police,  whom  he 
supplied  with  groceries.  The  scheme  succeeded  admir- 
ably. The  intendant  was  extremely  civil  to  us,  and  in- 
troduce us  to  the  Archbishop,  who  gave  us  two  very 
good  and  pleasant  dinners,  and  would  have  ha^  ns  stay 
a  week  with  him.  (N.  B. — ^Archbishops  in  England 
are  not  like  Archiv^ues  in  France;  these  last  are 
jolly  fellows  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  who  "play  at 
billiards,  etc.,  like  other  people.) 

"  We  soon  got  acquainted  with  as  msaiy  of  the  in- 
habitants as  wo  could  wish,  especially  an  Abb6  de  La- 
geard,  a  fellow  of  infinite  humor,  and  of  such  extraor- 
dinary humanity,  that  to  prevent  our  time  hanging 
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heayy  on  oitr  hands,  he  would  sometimes  make  bs  visits 
of  five  or  six  hours  at  a  stretch*  Oar  last  week  passed 
very  pleasantly,  and  for  myself  I  was  really  very  sorry 
when  the  day  arrived  for  our  setting  off  for  Paris." 

The  Abb6  De  Lageard  (afterward  Mons.  de  Ghav 
vel)  has  furnished  some  reooUeotions  of  this  visit. 
'^  One  momiug  when  the  intendant  of  polioe  bi ought 
me  his  daily  report,  he  informed  me,  there  are  three 
Englishmen  here  of  very  suspicious  character.  They 
are  in  a  wretched  lodging,  they  have  no  attendance, 
yet  their  courier  says  that  they  are  *  grands  seigneurs,' 
and  that  one  of  them  is  the  son  of  the  great  Chatham ; 
but  it  is  impossible,  they  must  be  '  des  intrigants.'  I 
had  been  in  England,  and  knew  that  the  younger  sons 
of  your  noble  fiunilies  are  not  always  wealthy,  and  I 
said  to  Mons.  Du  Chatel,  who  wished  to  visit  them 
ofliciaUy,  and  investigate  their  character,  let  us  be 
in  no  hurry,  it  may  be  perhaps  as  they  represent, 
I  will  inquire  about  them  myself  I  went  to  their 
lodgings  the  same  evening  and  got  their  names  from 
the  courier,  and  true  enough  they  were  said  to  be 
Mr.  W.  Pitt,  Mr.  Wilberforoe,  and  Mr.  Eliot,  all  three 
members  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  one  of  them 
lately  a  leading  member  of  the  government.  The  next 
morning  I  visited  them,  and  as  I  was  at  once  satisfied 
by  their  appearance,  I  asked  whether  I  could  be  of  any 
use  to  them,  and  offered  whatever  the  town  of  Bheims 
could  afford  for  their  amusement.  AmongBt  other 
things  Mr.  Pitt  complained, '  Here  we  are  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Champagne,  and  we  can  not  get  any  tolerable 
wine.'  *  Dine  with  me  to-morrow,'  I  replied,  *  and  you 
shall  hav^  the  best  wine  the  country  can  afford.'  They 
came  and  dined  with  me,  and  instead  of  moving  direct- 
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ly  after  dinner,  as  we  do  in  France,  we  sat  talking  for 
five  or  six  hours." 

The  Abbe  De  Lageard,  a  man  of  fitmiiy  and  fortune, 
was  one  of  those  whom  the  revolution  stripped  of  every 
thing  but  their  faith  and  loyalty ;  and  when  residing  as 
an  emigrant  in  England,  he  received  from  Mr.  Wilber- 
fbrce  a  willing  and  ample  return  of  his  present  hospi- 
tality. Nothing  could  exceed  his  kindness  to  them :  for 
a  fortnight  he  was  their  constant  attendant ;  he  made 
them  acquainted  with  the  noblesse  who  resided  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Rheims;  he  gave  them  permission  to 
sport  over  the  domain  of  the  Archbishop ;  and  upon 
his  return,  introduced  them  to  a  familiar  footuig  at 
the  palace. 

Wilberforce  having  come  into  Parliament  as  the 
opponent  of  the  administration  of  Lord  North  and 
the  American  war,  his  acquaintance  was  cultivated  by 
Dr.  Franklin,  and  he  was  also  introduced  to  Oen. 
Lafeyette,  then  recently  returned  from  the  United 
States.  Of  his  appearance,  and  the  position  he  occu- 
pied at  the  French  Court,  he  thus  speaks:  ^^He 
seemed  to  be  the  representative  of  the  democracy 
in  the  very  presence  of  the  monarch,  the  tribune  in- 
truding with  his  veto  within  the  chamber  of  the  patri- 
cian brder.  His  own  establishment  was  formed  upon 
the  English  model ;  and  amidst  the  gayety  and  ease  of 
Fontainbleau,  he  assumed  an  air  of  republican  austerity. 
When  the  fine  ladies  of  the  court  would  attempt  to 
drag  him  to  the  card-table,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders 
with  an  affected  contempt  for  the  customs  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  old  regime.  Meanwhile  the  deference 
which  this  champion  of  a  new  state  of  things  received, 
above  all  ft'om  the  ladies  of  the  court,  intimated,  clear- 
ly the  disturbance  of  the  social  atmosphere,  and  pre- 
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saged  the  coming  tempest.  A  special  messenger  re- 
calling Mr.  Pitt  to  London,  cut  short  their  forther  ob- 
servations ;  and  after  a  six  weeks'  absence,  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  retnmed  to  England  on  the  24th  October, '  better 
pleased  with  his  own  country  than  before  he  left  it.' " 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bankes,  he  says :  "  At  Paris  we 
staid  nearly  a  week,  and  from  the  swarms  of  English 
we  should  not  have  found  out  that  we  were  out  of  Lon- 
don if  it  had  not  been  for  the  circumstance  of  our  going 
every  night  to  a  play  of  which  we  were  not  able  to 
understand  a  syllable.  But  it  was  not  to  see  sights 
that  we  went  abroad,  but  to  study  the  people;  and  it 
was  not  in  the  power  of  the  amusements  of  Paris  to 
detain  us  long  from  Fontainblean,  where  the  court  is 
spending  a  month  of  gala,  and  where  in  four  days,  the 
time  of  our  stay,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  as 
many  people  of  distinction  as  we  could  have  done  in  a 
month  in  Paris.  Here  we  dined  and  supped  with  min- 
isters, and  every  night  we  spent  with  the  Queen,  who 
is  a  woman  of  a  most  engaging  manner  and  appearance. 
The  Eiing  is  so  strange  a  being  (of  the  hog  kind)  that 
it  is  worth  going  a  hundred  miles  for  the  sight  of  him, 
especially  boar-hunting.  They  all,  men  and  women, 
crowded  about  Pitt  in  shoals,  and  he  behaved  with 
great  spirit,  though  he  was  sometimes  a  little  bored 
when  they  talked  to  him  about  parliamentary  reform. 
They  are  certainly,  we  have  every  reason  to  say,  a  most 
obliging  people,  and  we  all  returned  from  Fontainblean 
charmed  with  our  reception." 

These  are  the  remarks  of  a  young  man  of  but  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  and  certainly  afford  evidence  of 
thoughtfulness  of  character  and  a  power  of  deriving 
information  from  associations,  which  to  the  mere 
thoughtless  devotee  of  pleasure  would  have  presented 
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nothing  but  evil ;  and  tiiey  indicate  dearly  that  he  had 
already  commenoed  an  honorable  career,  though  even 
on  this  period  he  afterward  looked  back  with  a  feding 
of  deep  regret,  as  spent  in  rebellion  and  alienation  frcoi 
God. 


1 
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CHAPTER  m. 

Summoned  back  to  parliamentary  duties  by  a  special 
messenger,  Mr.  Pitt  returned,  and  with  him  his  two 
friends.  It  was  a  period  of  intense  political  excitement. 
All  who  are  fioniliar  with  the  history  of  the  great  events 
commencing  with  the  French  Revolution,  which  burst 
forth  like  a  volcano,  pouring  torrents  of  molten  lava 
over  the  scenes  of  gayety  and  glory  which  our  travel- 
lers had  just  left,  know  diat  it  would  be  impossible  to 
introduce  here  any  of  the  allusions  to  the  passing  events 
with  which  Mr.  Wilberforce's  diary  abounds,  without 
expanding  this  work  ftr  beyond  the  limits  which  belong 
to  it,  and  introducing  matter  which,  though  interesting 
in  itseli^  is  not  appropriate  to  the  work  in  hand«  In  all 
the  struggles  between  the  rival  parties  headed  by  Pitt 
and  Fox,  Wilb^orce  was  an  active  participator,  being 
fully  recognized  as  the  supporter  of  Pitt.  The  vivacity 
of  his  character,  and  his  admirable  adaptation  to  social 
pursuits,  caused  him  to  be  much  courted  by  the  fiishion- 
able  circles  of  the  highest  grade,  and  we  find  him  en- 
tering into  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  there  with  great 
zest.  Mrs.  Siddons  on  the  stage,  Almacks,  dining  and 
supping,  divided  his  time  and  thoughts  with  the  public 
business,  and  are  all  noted  alike  in  his  diary.  These, 
however,  were  the  mere  surfkee  bubbles.    The  under- 
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current  was  deep  and  strong,  and  no  sooner  was  the 
call  for  action  heard  than  it  met  with  a  ready  response. 
The  great  county  of  Yorkshire  had  always,  under  the 
influence  of  its  leading  families,  given  its  weight  to  the 
party  to  which  Mr.  Pitt  was  opposed.  It  was  now  de- 
termined to  make  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  change, 
and  to  procure  the  adoption  of  an  address  to  the  King, 
requesting  him  to  dismiss  the  ministry,  composed  of  a 
coalition  of  the  friends  of  Lord  North  and  Fox.  A 
meeting  of  the  freeholders  was  summoned  to  be  held  at 
York,  in  the  castle-yard,  and  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  dis- 
patched to  represent  the  views  of  Mr.  Pitt's  party,  and 
to  promote  the  carrying  such  an  address,  though  the 
poet  Mason,  then  a  Canon  Residentiary  of  York  Cathe- 
dral, was  well-nigh  his  only  acquaintance  out  of  his  own 
comer  of  the  county. 

The  day  before  that  «ippointed  for  the  meeting,  ho 
reached  his  destination,  and  assisted  in  drawing  up  the 
address  to  the  Crown,  which  wae  to  be  presented  to  the 
freeholders  for  their  adoption.  The  time  proved  most 
unpropitious  for  the  purpose,  as  at  the  appointed  horn* 
the  weather  was  cold,  and  it  was  hailing.  Notwith- 
standing the  weather,  the  meeting,  which  was  held  in 
the  castle-yard,  was  kept  together  from  ten  until  four* 
An  address  to  the  King  condemning  the  coalition  minis- 
try was  proposed  and  supported  by  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Pitt.  On  the  other  side  appeared  tiie  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Lord  Carlisle,  Lord  Cavendish,  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and 
many  other  men  of  rank  and  influence.  When  the  pro- 
posers of  the  address  had  spoken,  and  the  Whig  lords 
had  been  heard  in  answer,  the  day  was  &r  advanced, 
and  the  listeners  were  growing  weary  of  the  contest. 
At  this  time  Mr.  Wilberforce  mounted  the  table,  from 
which,  under  a  great  wooden  canopy  before  the  high- 
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sheriff's  chau\  the  various  speakers  had  addressed  the 
lueetiug.  The  weather  was  so  bad  ^'  that  it  seemed,^' 
iiays  an  eye-witness,  ^'  as  if  his  slight  frame  would  be 
unable  to  make  head  against  its  violence."  The  castle- 
yard,  too,  was  so  crowded,  that  men  of  the  greatest 
physical  powers  had  been  scarcely  audible.  Yet  such 
was  the  magic  of  his  voice  and  the  grace  of  his  expres- 
sion, that  by  his  very  first  sentence  he  arrested,  and  for 
above  an  hour  he  continued  to  enchain  the  attention  of 
the  surrounding  multitude.  ^^Danby  tells  me,"  writes 
Pepper  Arden,  ^^  that  you  spoke  like  an  angel.  That,  in- 
deed, I  hear  £rom  many  others."  The  disadvantage 
under  which  his  figure  had  at  first  appeared,  from  the 
scale  and  construction  of  the  hustings,  was  soon  forgot- 
ten in  the  force  and  animation  of  his  manner.  ^'  I  saw," 
said  Boswell,  describing  the  meeting  to  Dundas,  ^'  what 
seemed  a  mere  shrimp  mount  upon  the  table ;  but,  as  I 
listened,  he  grew,  and  grew,  until  the  shrimp  became  a 
whale."  ^^  It  is  impossible;"  says  one  who  heard  him, 
^^  though  at  the  distance  of  so  many  years,  to  forget  his 
speech,  or  the  effect  which  dt  produced.  He  arraigned 
with  the  utmost  vigor  the  coalition  ministry,  and  the 
India  Bill  which  they  had  proposed — ^a  measure  which 
he  described  as  *•  the  ofGspring  of  that  unnatural  con^ 
junction,  marked  with  the  features  of  both  its  parents, 
bearing  token  to  the  violence  of  the  one,  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  other.' "  ^'  His  argumentative  and  elo- 
quent speech,"  says  a  York  paper  of  the  day,  ^'  was 
listened  to  with  the  most  eager  attention,  and  received 
wit^  the  loudest  acclamations  of  applause.  It  was  a 
reply  to  all  that  had  been  urged  against  the  address ; 
but  there  was  such  an  excellent  choice  of  expressions, 
so  rapidly  pronounced,  that  wte  are  unable  to  do  it  just- 
ice in  any  account  we  can  give  of  it."    He  was  distmctly 
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heard  to  the  utmost  hmits  of  the  crowd,  and  intennipted 
only  by  an  express  from  Mr.  Pitt,  which,  without  dis- 
concerting him,  enabled  him  with  the  greatest  possible 
effect  to  annoance  to  the  assembled  comity,  that  by 
dissolving  Parliament,  the  King  had  at  that  very  mo- 
ment appealed  to  the  decision  of  the  nation. 

The  great  ability  which  he  had  thus  displayed  before 
the  ooimty,  produced  the  most  unexpected  conse- 
quences. The  immense  expense  of  contesting  its  re- 
presentation had  reduced  Yorkshire  to  the  condition  of 
a  nominatioa  borough  in  the  hands  of  the  Whig  nobil- 
ity. "  To  get  up  au  opposition"  at  the  approaching 
election,  had  been  one  end  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  pre- 
sence. And  he  himself,  warned  doubtless  by  that  inter- 
nal consciousness  of  power,  by  which  great  men  are 
prepared  for  high  attempts,  had  already  secretly  pre^ 
saged  the  actual  issue. 

'^  I  had  formed  within  my  own  heart  the  project  of 
standing  for  the  county.  To  any  one  besides  myself, 
I  was  aware  that  it  must  appear  so  mad  a  scheme,  that 
I  never  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Pitt,  or  any  of  my  political 
connections.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  bold  idea,  but  I 
was  then  very  ambitions.  However,  entertaining  it,  I 
carefully  prepared  myself  for  the  public  debate,  which 
was  soon  to  follow  in  the&ce  of  the  whole  county; 
and  both  in  the  public  meeting,  and  in  the  subsequent 
discussions,  it  was  this  idea  which  regulated  the  line,  as 
well  as  animated  the  spirit,  of  my  exertions.  All  cir- 
cumstances indeed  considered,  .my  mercantile  origin, 
my  want  of  connection  or  acquamtance  with  any  of  the 
nobility  or  gentry  of  Yorkshire,  .my  being  elected  for 
that  great  county  appears  to  me,  upon  the  retrospect, 
so  utterly  improbable,  that  I  can  not  but  ascribe  it  to  a 
providential  intimation,  that  the  idea  of  my  obtiuning 
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that  high  honor  suggested  itself  to  my  imagination,  and 
in  &ot  fixed  itself  within  my  mind." 

Whilst  he  was  yet  speaking  in  the  castle-yard,  the 
admiration  of  the  freeholders  burst  forth  in  the  shout : 
"  We'U  have  this  man  for  our  county  member  ;'*  and 
his  conduct  in  the  succeeding  meetmgs  suggested  the 
same  idea  to  independent  men  of  greater  influence. 

"  Mr.  Wilberforce,'*  wrote  one  of  the  company  to 
Lord  Hawke,  ^^has  gained  the  hearts  and  admiration  of 
all  that  heard  him  speak ;  and  when  we  broke  up  at  the 
York  Tavern,  at  twelve  o'clock  on  Thursday  night, 
there  was  a  sudden  and  spontaneous  cry  of  *WiIber- 
force  and  liberty,'  which  was  his  first  nomination  for  the 
comity." 

Strong  as  was  now  the  feeling  in  his  &.vor,  it  seemed 
a  thing  so  incredible,  that  a  young  man,  utterly  uncon- 
nected with  the  aristocracy  of  the  county,  should  act- 
ually displace  their  nominee,  that  it  was  not  deemed 
safe  for  him  to  resign  his  present  seat.  On  the  evening 
therefore  of  the  26th,  he  "  set  off  to  secure  his  election 
at  Hull,  where"  he  "arrived  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning." 

His  determination  to  resign  the  seat  for  Hull,  if 
elected  for  Yorkshire,  was  of  course  offensive  to  many 
of  his  political  friends  in  his  native  town ;  yet  such 
was  his  personal  popularity,  that  coming  fi-om  York 
only  two  days  after  the  meeting  there,  he  at  once 
commenced  the  canvass  of  the  inhabitants  for  both 
elections,  there  being  York  voters  among  the  residents 
of  Hull,  and  on  the  first  of  April,  only  four  days  after 
the  meeting  at  York,  he  was  triumphantly  elected  for 
Hull,  thus  securing  for  him  his  seat  in  the  House,  in 
case  he  should  be  defeated  at  the  county  election.  The 
dissatisfaction  at  his  purposed  resignation  was  displayed 
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by  pelting  him  with  snow-balla  during  the  ceremony  of 
chairing,  by  his  supporters.  "  But  when,"  says  an  eye- 
witness, "  the  procession  reached  his  mother's  house,  he 
sprung  fi'om  the  chair,  and  presenting  himself  with 
surprising  quickness  at  a  projecting  window — ^that  of 
the  nursery  in  which  his  childhood  had  been  passed — 
he  addressed  the  populace  with  such  complete  effect, 
that  he  was  able  afterward  to  decide  the  election  of  his 
successor."  The  same  evening  he  was  on  his  way  back 
to  York,  canvassing  the  county  on  the  way,  and  arriv- 
ing at  that  city  on  the  eighth  of  Apiil,  which  was  the 
"  nomination  day."  He  found  a  welcome  greeting,  and 
was  immediately  proposed  as  one  of  the  candidates  of 
the  opposition  party. 

"  The  brunt  of  opposition,"  say  his  sons,  "was  of  course 
directed  against  the  new  candidate,  whom  Lord  Mul- 
grave  recommended  to  the  freeholders  as  '  approved 
ahready  by  a  large  part  of  the  county,  the  bosom  friend 
of  the  present  minister,  and  second  only  to  him  in  elo- 
quence, unexampled  at  their  years.'  To  meet  the  an- 
ticipated charge  of  such  a  contest,  a  subscription  was 
immediately  commenced,  to  which  the  candidates  in 
vain  requested  leave  to  add  £2000  a  piece.  Of  the 
sum  thus  contributed,  (£18,670,)  about  one  fourth 
proved  sufficient  to  defray  the  whole  expense  of  the 
election. 

*'  The  result  he  enters  thus  in  his  diary :  '  7th.  Up 
early — ^break&sted  tavern — ^rode  fnsky  horse  to  castle — 
elected — chaired — dined  York  Tavern.' 

"  Thus  was  accomplished  tWs  great  triumph  of  inde- 
dendent  principles.  Its  effect  upon  the  great  struggle 
members  have  confessed  to  nxe,'  wiites  Mr.  Duncombe, 
*  that  they  owed  their  succ^^fl  '^  ^^^^"^  ^"^^  counties  to 
the  example  set  by  ours.'    ^    ,^  ^nd  nearly  two  himdred 
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other  victories  over  the  adherents  of  the  coalitioii  party, 
Mr.  Pitt  became  as  strong  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  he  had  been  hitherto  in  the  affections  of  the  people. 
*  He  was  then  able,'  says  Mr.  Wilberforce, '  if  he  had 
duly  estimated  his  position,  to  have  cast  off  the  corrupt 
machinery  of  influence,  and  formed  his  government 
upon  the  basis  of  independent  principle.'  The  issue  of 
the  Yorkshire  contest  might  have  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  such  an  effort.  Its  result  was  altogether  new 
and  unexpected.  The  return  of  a  candidate  who  came 
forward  upon  ground  which  none  had  taken  heretofore, 
was  an  intimation  of  that  power,  with  which  intelligence 
and  property  had  now  armed  the  middle  ranks  of  soci- 
ety. As  the  man  of  the  middle  classes,  he  took  his 
place  in  public  life;  as  their  representative,  he  was 
opposed  idike  to  party  influence  and  democratic  license ; 
as  their  representative,  he  demanded  and  obtained  the 
abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade." 

It  would  not  interest  readers  on  this  side  the  At- 
lantic, to  follow  the  course  of  this  election  struggle. 
We  merely  record  the  result,  that  he  was  honorably 
chosen  in  opposition  to  the  combined  efforts  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  older  aristocracy,  and  the  long  usage  of 
the  county.  The  importance  of  the  result  can  not  be 
over-estimated,  placing  him  as  it  did,  in  a  position  which 
confided  to  his  hands  greater  power  than  was  wielded 
by  any  other  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  How 
he  ftilflUed  this  trust,  and  met  the  obligations  it  imposed 
upon  him,  we  shall  endeavor  to  exhibit  in  the  record  of 
his  subsequent  career.  That  we  do  not  over-estimate 
the  importance  of  this  crisis,  is  manifested  by  his  own 
language.  In  a  review  of  his  life  left  among  his  volum- 
inous MSS.,  he  refers  to  this  event  as  follows : 

"  That  gracious  Providence  which  all  my  life  long  has 
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directed  my  ootirse  with  meroy  and  goodness,  and  which 
in  so  many  instances  known  only  to  myself,  has  called 
forth  my  wonder  and  gratitnde,  was  rignally  manifested 
in  the  first  formation  of  my  parliamentary  connection 
with  the  county  of  York,  and  in  its  miintermitted  and 
long  continuance.  Had  the  change  in  my  religious 
principles  taken  place  a  year  sooner,  humanly  speaking 
I  never  could  have  become  member  for  Yorkshire. 
The  means  I  took,  and  the  exertions  I  made,  in  pursu- 
ing that  object,  were  such  as  I  could  not  hare  used  after 
my  reUgions  change ;  I  should  not  have  thought  it  right 
to  carve  for  myself  so  freely,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase, 
(to  shape  my  course  for  myself  so  confidently,)  nor 
should  I  have  adopted  the  methods  by  which  I  ingra- 
tiated myself  in  the  good-will  of  some  of  my  chief 
supporters ;  neither  after  my  having  adopted  the  prin- 
ciples I  now  hold,  could  I  have  conformed  to  the  prac- 
tices by  which  alone  any  man  would  be  elected  for  any 
of  the  places  in  which  I  had  any  natural  influence  or 
connection.    .    .    . 

''My  having  been  member  for  Hull,  gave  me  the  op- 
portunity of  making  myself  known  as  a  public  man ; 
it  led  to  my  formation  of  political  connections,  and  to 
my  cultivation  of  the  art  of  public  speaking — all  of 
which  were  among  the  means  that  prepared  the  way 
for  my  representing  the  county." 

Having  thus  traced  his  progress  from  early  childhood 
to  the  point  at  which  he  started  &irly  on  the  course  of 
life;  having  been  witnesses  of  the  first  planting  of  that 
divine  seed  which  gave  its  peculiar  features  to  his  cha- 
racter, and  seen  how  it  then  lay  dormant  and  apparent- 
ly lifeless,  while  by  the  control  of  an  unfelt  and  unre- 
cognized Providence,  he  was  brought  to  a  position  for 
future  action;  it  now  becomes  our  duty  to  turn  the 
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attention  of  the  reader  to  that  important  change  in  his 
feelings  and  purposes,  which  by  purifying  the  one  and 
elevating  the  other,  changed  the  mere  slave  of  ambition 
into  the  free-bom  child  of  God,  doing  service  not  by 
constraint,  but  willingly;  not  for  the  base  rewards 
which  perish  with  the  possession,  but  for  the  crown  of 
righteousness  that  fadeth  not  away.  After  a  hasty 
tour  in  Devonshire,  he  reached  London  upon  the  14th  of 
May,  and  took  his  seat  as  member  of  Parliament  for 
York,  in  the  twenty-ftfth  year  of  his  age.  "  He  now 
possessed,"  say  his  sons,  ''enough  to  intoxicate  his  mind, 
while  prospects  of  gratified  ambition  seemed  to  open 
without  limit  before  him,"  He  attended  constantly 
through  the  first  session  of  Parliament,  and  swelled  the 
triumphant  majorities  w^hich  secured  the  supremacy  of 
his  fiiend.  TJpon  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  he 
went  down  to  the  noith,  and  presenting  himself  at 
York  as  "  the  joy  of  the  races,"  spent  his  twenty-fifth 
birth<day  at  the  top  wave  and  highest  flow  of  those 
frivolous  amusements  which  had  swallowed  up  so  large 
a  portion  of  his  youth,  "  Yet  at  this  very  time,  the 
providence  of  God  was  guiding  him  into  that  path 
which  issued  in  his  altered  character." 

Whilst  at  York,  he  had  proposed  to  his  friend,  W. 
Burgh,  to  become  his  companion  in  a  continental  tour. 
To  his  great  surprise  the  offer  was  declined ;  and  being 
thrown  soon  afiierwards  at  Scarborough,  into  the  com- 
pany of  Isaac  Milner,  the  invitation  was  transferred  to 
him.  His  strong  sense  and  well-furnished  mind  rec<Hn- 
mended  him  as  an  agreeable  companion ;  but  little  could 
either  party  then  imagine  the  gracious  purpose  for  which 
this  choice  was  ordered. 

After  a  hasty  visit  to  Westmoreland,  and  ''looking 
again  on  all  the  old  scenes  with  vast  pleasure,"  he 
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started  for  the  continent  upon  the  20th  of  October.  One 
carriage  was  occupied  by  Isaac  Mihier  and  himself, 
whilst  in  another  followed  his  mother,  eister,  and  two 
female  relatives.  Crossing  France  to  Lyons,  they  em- 
barked upon  the  Rhone  ;  and  whilst  dropping  down  its 
stream  to  Angnon,  "  a  voyage  of  four  days  under  a 
cloudless  sky,"  he  writes  from  "just  in  sight  of  Va- 
lence— 

"  To  Lord  Muncaster^  Muncaster  Castle,  Gumberland. 

"  My  dear  Muncaster  :  With  mtich  labor  and  diffi- 
culty, by  trying  every  possible  half-hour  when  my  eyes 
would  bear  writing,  I  have  at  last  completely  got 
through  the  ^answers  to  all  my  letters  of  business,  which 
were  accumulating  into  an  immense  heap  on  my  tabic 
in  Bruton  street,  whilst  I  was  muttering  my  wayv^'ard 
fancies  on  the  banks  of  Windermere ;  and  which,  to 
my  sore  annoyance  and  discomfort,  I  have  brought  in 
my  chaise  into  the  heart  of  France.  At  last  they  are 
gone,  and  the  devil  go  with  them.  For  the  first  time 
since  I  have  been  out,  I  now  take  up  my  pen  without 
reluctance,  to  give  you  a  little  account  of  my  proceed- 
ings since  we  parted  at  the  foot  of  Hardknot. 

"I  staid  at  Rayrigg  a  very  few  days,  exploring 
every  quarter,  in  order  to  select  some  spot  for  my 
future  residence,  blest  with  a  more  than  common  share 
of  beauty :  but  though  I  saw  several  where  I  could  be 
content  to  fix  myself  if  the  eye  alone  were  to  be  con- 
sulted in  the  choice,  yet  as  long  as  one  lives  in  this  gross 
world,  one  must  have  regard  to  matters  of  a  more 
ignoble  kind,  and  a  less  refined  nature.  Some  situations 
were  rejected  because  I  should  be  too  fiw  from  Kendal 
market,  others  because  of  their  distance  from  the  great 
boat ;  and  at  last  after  a  most  accurate  examination  of 
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the  whole  lake,  I  left  the  country  without  decidmg  any 
thing,  but  sorely  sinning  against  that  commandment 
which  forbids  our  coveting  our  neighbor's  house;  for 
near  Brathay  Bridge  there  is  a  field  which  is  in  all  re- 
spects super-eminent,  but  which,  as  it  is  very  near  the 
house  of  the  gentleman  who  lately  bought  the  Brathay 
estate,  I  have  no  hopes  of  being  able  to  purchase,  except 
upon  one  ground,  that,  I  mean,  of  the  owner's  being 
insensible  to  its  value ;  a  conclusion  to  which  one  is 
naturally  led,  when  one  recollects  how  pare  white  he 
has  made  the  bridge ;  and  though  in  all  cases  I  now 
agree  with  Lady  Muncaster,  that  gray  is  better,  yet  I 
don't  know  if  to  gain  Mr.  Law's  consent  to  sell  me  his 
field,  I  should  not  be  induced  to  promise  him  to  make 
my  house,  stables,  and  every  foot  of  building  about  me, 
as  white  as  white  can  be.  Well,  after  leaving  West- 
moreland, I  repaired  to  London,  and  spent  about  ten 
days  in  that  neighborhood,  chiefly  vibrating  between 
Wimbledon  and  Brighthelmstone,  and  preparing  for  my 
ioumey  into  foreign  parts,  where  I  have  been  proceed- 
ing by  slow  marches  ever  since,  with  my  mother,  a 
couple  of  sick  cousins,  very  good  girls,  whose  health 
we  hope  to  reestablish  by  the  change  of  air,  and  a  most 
intelligent  and  excellent  friend  of  mine,  a  tutor  of  a  col- 
lege in  Cambridge,  whose  ^vig  I  see  excites  no  small 
astonishment  in  the  Gallic  perruquiers :  he  has  equip- 
ped himself,  however,  with  one  of  a  smaller  size,  which 
he  is  to  put  on  when  we  fix.  At  present  we  are  sitting 
in  our  carriage  in  a  boat,  and  driving  down  the  Rhone 
to  Avignon.  The  scenes  are  more  romantic  and  won- 
derful than  any  one  can  conceive,  except  an  inhabitant 
of  Cumberland ;  and  in  truth,  they  are  so  like  your 
north  country,  that  my  thoughts  would  naturally  recur 
to  Eskdale,  from  the  similarity  of  the  surrounding  ob- 
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jects,  if  they  had  naught  else  to  lead  them  thither ;  but 
this,  my  dear  Muncaster,  you  will  do  me  the  justioe  to 
believe,  is  not  the  case ;  and  I  assure  you  I  have  often 
been  looking  out  of  your  window,  when  you  have  not 
seen  me,  and  been  endeavoring  thus  to  live  over  again 
the  pleasant  days  I  passed  with  you  in  Cumberland.  I 
frequently  ramble  in  the  wood,  and  I  assure  yon  I 
approve  of  your  alteration  in  front,  even  more  than  I 
expected ;  for  it  does  still  better  in  theory  than  in  prac- 
tice. You,  I  suppose,  are  about  this  time  encountering 
a  more  formidable  antagonist,  and  if  you  are  not  a  bet- 
ter sailor  than  myself,  who  was  desperately  sick  between 
Dover  and  Calais,  though  in  the  finest  morning  I  ever 
beheld,  you  are  sincerely  to  be  pitied^  in  your  passage 
across  the  Irish  Channel.  When  you  get  across,  I  hope 
your  troubles  will  be  over ;  and  it  will  give  me  pleasure 
to  learn  this  from  you  on  two  grounds,  both  because  I 
shall  conclude  your  private  concerns  are  brought  to  a 
desirable  issue,  and  I  shall  hope  that  public  matters  are 
in  a  better  train  than  when  they  were  last  the  subject 
of  our  conversation.  The  coelum  non  animam  mutant 
is  strictly  true  with  respect  to  me ;  for  though  I  am 
five  hundred  miles  from  the  white  cliffs  of  Albion,  yet 
I  do  not  feel  my  anxiety  diminished  either  for  Hhe 
General,'*  or  the  other  friends  I  have  left  behind  me : 
I  beg  you  will  bear  this  in  your  mind,  and  satisfy  me 
of  the  existence  and  well-being  of  one  of  them.  You 
have  no  excuse,  whose  eyes  are  as  stout  as  the  rest  of 
your  carcass ;  and  a  book  on  one's  knee  is  as  good  a 
writing-table  as  a  plank  put  through  the  fore-window 
of  the  post-ch^iise.  I  shall  direct  to  you  at  Muncaster, 
where  if  you  are,. I  beg  my  best  remembrances  to  Lady 

*  Mr.  Pitt 
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M.  and  my  little  fiiends,  GfUExiel  and  Penny.    Believe 
me,  dear  Mmicaflter, 

"  Touw  very  sincerely, 

"  Nov.  12,  1784.  W.  WiLBKEFOKCBL" 

His  daily  journal  proves  him  to  have  been  an  acute 
observer  of  men  and  manners,  as  well  as  of  the  various 
objects  of  interest,  which  presented  themselves  on  his 
tour.  His  record  of  Sunday  travelling,  and  attendance 
on  balls,  and  other  places  of  public  amusement,  corro- 
borates the  impression  made  by  the  casual  pro&nity  of 
the  letter  to  Lord  Muncaster,  that,  though  upon  the 
verge  of  the  important  event  which  gave  its  color  and 
importance  to  his  subsequent  career,  he  was  at  this  time 
wholly  free  from  the  influence  of  those  principles,  which 
through  a  long  life  ^'  he  adorned  in  all  things."  The 
party  made  some  stay  at  Nice,  during  which  one  entry 
in  his  diary  is  as  follows : 

^^Out  at  assemblies  and  balls  frequently.  Gave  din- 
ners often." 

In  aD  these  scenes  he  was  constantly  accompanied  by 
Milner,  whose  vivacity  and  sense,  joined  with  rustic 
and  unpolished  manners,  continually  amused  his  friends. 
♦♦Pretty  boy,  pretty  boy,"  uttered  in  the  broadest 
Yorkshire  dialect,  whilst  he  stroked  fitmiliarly  his  head, 
was  the  mode  in  which  he  first  addressed  the  young 
Prince  William  of  Gloucester.  "  Though  Milner's  rel> 
gious  principles  were  even  now,  in  theory,  much  the 
same  as  in  later  life,  yet  they  had  at  this  time  little 
practical  effect  upon  his  conduct.  He  was  free  from 
every  taint  of  vice,  but  not  more  attentive  than 
others  to  religion;"  (though  a  clergyman,  he  never 
thought  of  reading  prayers  during  their  whole  stay 
at  Ni<*e  ;)  "ho  appeared  in  all  r(?«pects  like  an  oi^i- 
3* 
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nary  man  of  the  world,  mixing  like  myself  in  all  com- 
panies, and  joining  as  readily  as  others  in  the  prevalent 
Sunday  parties.  Indeed,  when  I  engaged  him  as  a 
companion  in  ray  tour,  I  knew  not  that  he  had  any 
deeper  principles.  The  first  time  I  discovered  it,  was 
at  the  public  table  at  Scarborough.  The  conversation 
turned  on  Mr.  Slillingfleet ;  and  I  spoke  of  liim  as  a 
good  man,  but  one  who  carried  things  too  &r.  ^  Not  a 
bit  too  far,'  said  Milner ;  and  to  this  opinion  he  adhered, 
when  we  renewed  the  conversation  in  the  evening  on 
the  sands.  This  declaration  greatly  surprised  me ;  and 
it  was  agreed  that  at  some  future  time  we  would  taik 
the  matter  over.  Had  I  known  at  first  what  his  opin- 
ions were,  it  would  have  decided  me  against  making 
him  the  offer :  so  true  is  it  that  a  gracious  hand  leads 
us  in  ways  that  we  know  not,  and  blesses  us  not  only 
without,  but  even  against,  our  plans  and  inclinations." 
The  associations  of  Hull,  PockKngton,  Cambridge, 
London  clubs  and  society,  had  so  perverted  his  feelings 
and  changed  his  tastes,  that  he  had  forgotten  the  plea- 
sures of  his  boyhood,  and  the  better  thoughts  and  feel- 
ing of  Wimbledon  and  St.  James's  Park,  and  made  him 
ready  to  condemn  as  extravagance  and  Methodism  all 
serious  attention  to  religious  faith  and  doctrine,  and  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  meeting  of  Mr.  Lind- 
sey,  who  having  been  a  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church,  had  adopted  Socinian  views,  and,  resigning  his 
benefice,  was  preaching  in  a  private  chapel,  and  found 
many  admirers.  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  not  led  by  "any 
preference  for  his  peculiar  doctrines,  for  in  this,  except 
on  some  great  festivals,  his  preaching  differed  little 
from  that  which  was  then  common  among  the  London 
clergy,  but  because  he  seemed  more  earnest  and  prac- 
tical than  others."     Milner,  on  the  contrary,  though 
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deficient  in  practical  religion,  knew  enongh  to  regard 
it  with  reverence  in  others,  and  whenever  his  lively 
companion  treated  it  with  raillery,  would  seriously  com- 
bat his  objections,  adding :  "  I  am  no  match  for  you, 
Wilberforce,  in  this  running  fire,  but  if  you  really  wish 
to  discuss  these  subjects  seriously,  I  will  gladly  enter 
on  them  with  you."  No  great  impression  could  be 
expected  on  another  from  reasonings  which  so  little 
influenced  himself;  and  their  discussions  appear  to  have 
been  merely  speculative  up  to  the  period  of  their  qmt- 
ting  Nice,  in  the  winter  of  1784-5.  Just  before  this 
journey,  Mr.  "Wilberforce  took  up  casually  a  little  vol- 
ume, (Doddridge*s  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion,) 
which  Mr.  Unwin,  Cowper's  correspondent,  had  given 
to  the  mother  of  one  amongst  his  fellow-travellers,  and 
casting  his  eye  over  it  hastily,  asked  Milner  what  was 
its  character.  "  It  is  one  of  the  best  books  ever  writ- 
ten," was  his  answer ;  "  let  us  take  it  with  us  and  read 
it  on  our  journey."  He  easily  consented,  and  they  read 
it  carefully  together,  with  thus  much  effect,  that  he 
determined  at  some  future  season  to  examine  the  Scrip- 
tures for  himself,  and  see  if  things  were  stated  there  in 
the  same  manner.  In  this  journey  he  was  alone  with 
Milner.* 

His  diary  of  travel  abounds  in  notes  on  men  and  things 
as  they  were  presented,  proving  that  while  participat- 
ing in  the  frivolities  of  the  places  to  which  he  resorted, 
he  was  yet  intent  on  seeking  to  improve  his  opportuni- 
ties for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  duties  of 
his  position  summoned  him  back  to  London.  To  these 
calls  of  duty  he  ever  responded.  In  a  review  of  his 
life,  he  says:  "No  man,  I  believe,  was  ever  more  punc- 
tual in  his  attendance  on  the  House  of  Commons  than 
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myselll  1  was  always  in  my  place  on  the  first  day  of 
the  session,  and  I  do  not  remember  having  ever  been 
absent  on  the  last,  excepting  once,  when  I  was  driven 
into  the  country  a  day  or  two  before  the  prorogation 
by  the  illness  of  some  of  my  family."  In  conformity 
with  these  principles,  he  now  left  his  family  at  Kice, 
and  returned  to  support  the  measures  of  parlianaentary 
reform  introduced  by  Pitt.  The  journey  across  France 
at  that  time  and  season  of  the  year,  was  not  accom- 
plished  without  risk.  Leaving  summer  temperature  at 
Xice  late  in  January,  they  travelled  eighteen  days 
through  snow  as  they  advanced  to  the  north.  Onco 
upon  the  hills  of  Burgundy,  as  they  climbed  upon  a 
frozen  road,  the  weight  of  the  carriage  overpowered 
the  horses,  and  it  was  just  running  over  a  frightful  pre- 
cipice when  Milner,  who  was  walking  behind,  perceived 
the  danger,  and  by  a  sudden  effort  of  his  great  muscu- 
lar strength,  arrested  its  descent.  Having  reached 
London  in  time  to  participate  in  the  debate  and  to  be 
placed  on  some  of  the  committees  of  the  House,  he 
attended  constantly  in  his  place,  though  still  li\Tng  in 
an  unceasing  round  of  company  and  amusement;  dining 
twice  or  three  times  a  week  with  Mr.  Pitt,  joining  in 
the  festivities  in  which  Dundas  (afterwards  Lord  Mel- 
ville) delighted,  at  Wimbledon  and  Richmond,  whUst 
"sitting  up  all  night  singing — shirked  Duchess  of  Gor- 
don at  Almacks — danced  till  five  in  the  morning,"  are 
fair  samples  of  the  common  occupation  of  his  time. 
Yet  still  as  he  selected  Mr.  Lindsey's  preaching  oii 
account  of  its  serious  and  practical  character,  so  there 
appear  from  time  to  time  among  his  memoranda,  notes 
which  indicate  a  tone  of  deeper  feeling.  Thus  "  dined 
Hamiltons — christening — ^very  indecent — all  laughing 
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round."  "  S.  and  I  talked-Hstraaage  that  the  most  gener- 
ous men,  and  religions,  do  not  see  that  their  duties 
increase  with  their  fortune,  and  that  tl^ey  will  be  pun- 
ished  for  spending  it  in  eating,  etOt  Opera — shocking 
dance  of  Festin  de  Pierre,  and  unmoved  audience." 
The  session  of  Parliament  was  proloAged,  so  that  his 
mother  and  sister  were  compelled,  by  the  hoat,  to  leav^ 
Proyence  before  he  could  absent  himself  firam  his  du- 
ties in  London ;  and  it  was  not  until  July,  that  Wilber- 
foree,  again  accompanied  by  Milner,  found  them  al 
Geneva,  and  resumed  their  travels,  intending  to  spend 
the  summer  in  Switaserland.  Milner  and  he  were  toge* 
ther  in  one  carriage,  and  at  his  suggestion  they  re- 
sumed their  conversations  on  religious  topics,  read  to* 
gether  the  Greek  Testament,  and  carefully  examined 
the  doctrines  which  it  teaches.  From  Geneva  they 
passed  on  to  Berne,  from  whence  he  wrote  playftiQy  to 
his  friend  Lord  Mnncaster,  in  Cumberland. 

To  Lord  Muneaster. 

"  Beens,  Uth  Aug.j  1Y85. 
^'  DsAB  MtTNCASTER :  That  a  man  who  has  been  for 
the  last  week  environed  by  eternal  snows,  and  hemmed 
in  by  the  Shreekhom,  and  the  Wetterhom,  and  the 
Jungfrau,  should  stoop  to  take  notice  of  a  grovelling 
being  who  crawls  along  the  level  suiface  of  the  county 
of  Cumberland,  is  an  instance  of  genuine  steadiness 
and  equal  serenity  of  temper,  which  will  not  pass  imob- 
served  and  unadmired  before  so  accurate  an  observer 
as  yourself.  Yet  I  dare  say  you  think  yourself  most 
magnificent,  with  your  Hardknot  and  Wrynose,  and 
discover  in  your  LOliput,  risings  and  fallings  invisible 
to  the  grosser  organs  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brobdignag. 
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If  you  read  on  thus  &r,  I  am  sure  your  patience  will 
hold  out  no  longer,  and  my  letter  goes  into  the  fire, 
which  in  your  cold  part  of  the  world  you  will  certainly 
be  sitting  over  when  my  packet  arrives,  about  the  end 
of  the  month.  You  then  go  to  Lady  Muncaster,  and 
with  a  glance  on  your  seven-fold  shield,  on  which  the 
setting  sun  is  gleaming  with  a  brilliancy  which  would 
throw  a  stoic  into  raptures,  you  lament  over  me  as  a 
poor,  in&tnated,  perverted  renegade, '  false  to  my  gods, 
my  country,  and  my  father.'  The  greatest  punishment 
your  old  regard  will  suffer  you  to  inflict  on  me,  will  be 
a  perpetual  condemnation  to  breathe  the  air  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  to  have  no  other  ideas  of  a 
country  prospect,  or  a  country  life,  than  can  be  collected 
from  a  stare  from  Richmond  hill,  or  a  dinner  at  the 
Star  and  Garter.  No,  Muncaster,  I  am  no  renegade. 
True  to  my  first  love,  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance 
has  made  me  find  out  so  many  excellences  and  perfec- 
tions that  my  affections  are  not  to  be  changed,  though 
in  the  course  of  my  travels  I  see  a  &irer  fiice,  or  a  more 
exquisite  symmetry, 

*  *Tis  the  dear,  the  blest  effect  of  Celia  altogether.* 

If  therefore  you  should  hear  of  my  taking  a  country 
house  in  one  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  don't  take  it  for 
granted  that  I  have  forgot  the  land  of  promise.  Allow 
now  and  then  a  transient  infidelity;  my  constancy  shall 
be  unshaken  to  my  true  Dulcinea.  *  These  are  my 
visits,  but  she  is  my  home.' 

"But  to  drop  all  metaphor,  I  have  never  been  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  for  which  I  could  quit  a  resi- 
dence in  England  with  so  little  regret :  God  grant  that 
the  public  and  private  state  of  our  own  country  may 
never  reduce  it  to  such  a  situation  as  to  give  this  the 
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preference  in  my  esteem.  At  present  I  have  the  same 
mialterable  affection  for  Old  England,  founded  as  I 
think  in  reason,  or  as  foreigners  would  tell  me,  in  pre- 
judice; but  I  feel  sometimes  infected  with  a  little  of 
your  own  anxiety ;  I  fancy  I  see  storms  arising,  which 
already  '  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,'  will  by  and  by 
overspread  and  blacken  the  whole  face  of  heaven.  It 
is  not  the  confusion  of  parties,  and  their  quarrelling  and 
battling  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  makes  me 
despair  of  the  republic,  (if  I  knew  a  word  half  way 
between  *  apprehend  for'  and  'despair,'  that  would  best 
express  my  meaning,)  but  it  is  the  universal  corruption 
and  profligacy  of  the  times,  which  taking  its  rise 
amongst  the  rich  and  luxurious,  has  now  extended  its 
baneful  influence  and  spread  its  destructive  poison 
through  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  Wiien  the 
mass  of  blood  is  corrupt,  there  is  no  remedy  but  ampu- 
tation. 

"  I  beg  ray  best  remembrances  to  Lady  Muncaster, 
and  my  little  fiiends.  Penny  and  Gam.  Tell  the  latter 
if  he  wiU  meet  me  at  Spa,  I  will  turn  him  into  a  pan- 
cake as  often  as  he  will. 

"  Believe  me  to  be  ever  yours  most  affectionately, 

W.  WiLBEBPOROE. 

His  discussions  with  Isaac  Milner  were  continued 
throughout  this  journey,  until  "  by  degrees  I  imbibed 
his  sentiments,  though  I  must  confess  with  shame,  that 
they  long  remained  merely  as  opinions  assented  to  by 
my  understanding,  but  not  influencing  my  heart.  My 
interest  in  them  certainly  increased,  and  at  length  I 
began  to  be  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their  importance, 
Milner,  though  full  of  levity  on  all  other  subjects,  never 
spoke  on  this  but  ^vith  the  utmost  seriousness,  and  all 
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he  said,  tended  to  increase  my  ftttention  to  religion." 
So  interesting  were  these  conversations  now  become  to 
him,  that  his  fellow-travellers  complained  of  the  infre* 
quencj  of  his  visits  to  their  carriage.  In  this  state  of 
feelmg  he  arrived  at  Spa,  and  spent  almost  six  weeks 
in  that  ^^  cnrioos  assemblage  from  all  parts  of  Earope.'' 
Amongst  the  rest  were  many  of  his  English  friends ; 
and  though  on  some  few  pomts  he  now  controverted 
their  opinions,  yet  in  general  he  joined  fredy  in  their 
ordinary  pleasures.  '^Mrs.  Crewe,"  he  says,  ^^  can  not 
believe  that  I  can  think  it  wrong  to  go  to  the  play. 
Surprised  at  hearing  that  halting  on  the  Sunday  was 
my  wish,  and  not  my  mother's."  Yet  though  his  oat- 
ward  appearance  gave  little  evidence  of  their  existence, 
deeper  feelings  were  at  work  beneath.  "  Often  while 
in  the  lull  enjoyment  of  aU  that  this  world  could  be* 
stow,  my  conscience  told  me  that  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  I  was  not  a  Christian.  I  laughed,  I  sang,  I 
was  apparently  gay  and  happy,  but  the  thought  would 
steal  across  me, '  What  madness  is  all  this ;  to  continue 
easy  in  a  state  in  which  a  sudden  call  out  of  the  world 
would  consign  me  to  everlasting  misery,  and  that,  when 
eternal  happiness  is  within  my  grasp !'  For  I  had  re- 
ceived into  my  understanding  the  great  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  and  believed  that  its  offers  were  free  and  uni- 
versal ;  and  that  God  had  promised  to  give  his  Holy 
Spirit  to  them  that  asked  for  it.  At  length  such 
thoughts  as  these  completely  occupied  my  mind,  and  I 
began  to  pray  earnestly."  "  B^an  three  or  four  days 
ago,"  he  says,  Oct.  26th,  "to  get  up  very  early.  In 
the  solitude  and  self  conversation  of  tibie  morning,  had 
thoughts,  which  I  trust  will  come  to  something."  "  As 
soon  as  I  reflected  seriously  upon  these  subjects,  the 
deep  guilt  and  black  ingi-atitude  of  my  past  life  forced 
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itself  upon  me  in  the  strongest  colors,  and  I  condemned 
myself  for  having  wasted  my  precious  time,  and  oppor- 
tunities, and  talents."  Thus  he  returned  home ;  another 
man  in  his  inner  being,  yet  manifesting  outwardly  so 
little  of  the  hidden  struggle,  "that  it  was  not,"  says 
one  of  his  companions,  "  until  many  months  after  our 
return,  that  I  learned  what  had  been  passing  in  his 
mind." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Upon  the  10th  of  November  he  reached  Wimbledon, 
and  as  Parliament  did  not  meet  mitil  the  following 
February,  he  was  much  alone,  and  had  leisure  to  com- 
mune with  himself.  The  more  he  reflected,  the  deeper 
became  his  new  impressions.  "  It  was  not  so  much," 
he  has  said,  "  the^ear  of  punishment  by  which  I  was 
affected,  as  a  sense  of  my  great  sinfulness  in  having  so 
long  neglected  the  unspeakable  mercies  of  my  God  and 
Saviour ;  and  such  was  the  effect  which  this  thought 
produced,  that  for  months  I  was  in  a  state  of  the  deep- 
est depression,  from  strong  convictions  of  my  guilt. 
Indeed  nothing  which  I  have  ever  read  in  the  accounts 
of  others,  exceeded  what  I  then  felt."  These  were  now 
his  habitual  feelings ;  carefully  concealed  from  others, 
and  in  some  measure  no  doubt  dispelled  by  company, 
but  reviving  in  their  full  force  as  soon  as  he  retired  into 
himself. 

Whilst  this  struggle  was  at  its  height,  he  commenced 
a  private  journal,  with  the  view  of  making  himself 
"  humble  and  watchful."  The  entries  of  this  private 
record  mark  the  difficulties  and  variations  of  his  mind, 
while  they  show  strikingly  the  spirit  of  practical  im- 
provement by  which  he  was  directed. 

"Nov.  24th.  Heard  the  Bible  read  two  hours — Pascal 
one  hour  and  a  quarter — ^meditation  one  hour  and  a 
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quarter — business  the  same.  If  ever  I  take  myself  from 
the  immediate  consideration  of  serious  things,  I  entirely 
lose  dght  of  them ;  this  must  be  a  lesson  to  me  to  keep 
them  constantly  in  view.  Pitt  called,  and  commended 
Butler's  Analogy — ^resolved  to  write  to  him,  and  dis- 
cover to  him  what  I  am  occupied  about :  this  will  save 
me  much  embarrassment,  and  I  hope  give  me  more 
command  both  of  my  time  and  conduct. 

"25th.  Up  at  six — ^private  devotions  half  an  hour — 
Pascal  three  quarters — ^to  town  on  business.  I  feel 
quite  giddy  and  distracted  by  the  tumult,  except  when 
in  situations  of  which  I  am  rather  ashamed,  as  in  the 
stage-coach:  the  shame,  pride;  but  a  useful  lesson. 
St.  Antholyn's — ^Mr.  Forster's — felt  much  devotion,  and 
wondered  at  a  man  who  fell  asleep  during  the  Psalms : 
during  the  sermon  I  feU  asleep  myself.  Walked,  and 
stage-coach,  to  save  the  expense  of  a  chaise. 

"26th,  Went  out  early — ^wrote  to  S.,  and  got  his 
answer,  very  affectionate  and  kind,  God  bless  him — 
refused  to  go  to  Camden  Place,  and  to  Pitt's ;  but  all 
religious  thoughts  go  off  in  London — I  hope  by  ex- 
plaining my  situation  and  feelings,  to  relieve  myself 
from  my  embarrassment. 

"Sunday,  27th.  Up  at  six — devotions  half  an  hour — 
Pascal  three  quarters — ^Butler  three  quarters — church — 
read  the  Bible,  too  ramblingly,  for  an  hour — ^heard 
Butler,  but  not  attentively,  two  hours — meditated 
twenty  minutes — ^hope  I  was  more  attentive  at  church 
than  usual,  but  serious  thoughts  vanished  the  moment 
I  went  out  of  it,  and  very  insensible  and  cold  in  the 
evening  service — some  very  strong  feelings  when  I  went 
to  bed ;  God  turn  them  to  account,  and  in  any  way 
bring  me  to  himself.  I  have  been  thinking  I  have  been 
doing  well  by  living  alone,  and  reading  generally  on 
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religious  subjects ;  I  must  awake  to  my  dangerous  state^ 
and  never  be  at  rest  till  I  have  made  my  peace  with 
God.  My  heart  is  so  hard,  my  blindness  so  great,  that 
I  can  not  get  a  due  hatred  of  sin,  though  I  see  I  am  all 
corrupt,  and  blinded  to  the  perception  of  spiritual 
things. 

"  28th.  I  hope  as  long  as  I  live  to  be  the  better  for 
the  meditation  of  this  evening ;  it  was  on  the  sinAilness 
of  my  own  heart,  and  its  blindness  and  weakness. 
True,  Lord,  I  am  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  blind, 
and  naked.  What  infinite  love,  that  Christ  should  die 
to  save  such  a  sinner,  and  how  necessary  is  it  He  should 
save  us  altogether,  that  we  may  appear  before  God 
with  nothing  of  our  own!  Grod  grant  I  may  not 
deceive  myself  in  thinking  I  feel  the  beginnings  of 
Grospel  comfort.  Began  this  night  constant  family 
prayer,  and  resolved  to  have  it  every  morning  and 
evening,  and  to  read  a  chapter  when  time. 

'^  Tuesday,  20th.  I  bless  God  I  enjoyed  comfort  in 
prayer  this  evening.  I  must  keep  my  own  unworthi- 
ness  ever  in  view.  Pride  is  my  greatest  stumbling- 
block  ;  and  there  is  danger  in  it  in  two  ways— lest  it 
should  make  me  desist  from  a  Christian  life,  through 
fear  of  the  world,  my  fiiends,  etc. ;  or  if  I  persevere, 
lest  it  should  make  me  vain  of  so  doing.  In  all  disputes 
on  religion,  I  must  be  particularly  on  my  guard  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  a  zeal  for  God  and  his  cause.  I  must 
consider  and  set  down  the  marks  whei'eby  they  may 
be  known  from  each  other.  I  will  fonn  a  plan  of  my 
particular  duty,  praying  God  to  enable  me  to  do  it 
properly,  and  set  it  before  me  as  a  chart  of  the  country, 
and  map  of  the  road  I  must  travel.  Every  morning 
some  subject  of  thouglit  for  the  hours  of  walking, 
lounging,  etc.,  if  alone. 
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"Nov.  30th.  Was  very  fervent  in  prayer  this  morning, 
and  thought  these  warm  impressions  would  never  go 
off.  Yet  in  vam  endeavored  in  the  evening  to  rouse 
myself.  God  grant  it  may  not  all  prove  vain ;  oh!  if  it 
does,  how  will  my  punishment  be  deservedly  increased! 
The  only  way  I  find  of  moving  myself  is  by  thinking 
of  my  great  transgressions,  weakness,  blindness,  and  of 
God's  having  promised  to  supply  these  defects.  But 
though  I  firmly  believe  them,  yet  I  read  of  iuture  judg- 
ment, and  think  of  God's  wrath  against  sinners,  with 
no  great  emotions.  What  can  so  strongly  show  the 
stony  heart  ?  O  God !  give  me  a  heart  of  flesh !  No- 
thing so  convinces  me  of  the  dreadfiil  state  of  my  own 
ndnd,  as  the  possibility,  which,  if  I  did  not  know  it 
from  experience,  I  should  believe  impossible,  of  my 
being  ashamed  of  Christ.  Ashamed  of  the  Creatoi"  of 
all  things  I  One  who  has  received  infinite  pardon  and 
mercy,  ashamed  of  the  dispenser  of  it,  and  that  in  » 
country  where  his  name  is  professed !  Oh  I  what  should 
I  have  done  in  persecuting  times  ?  (Forgot  to  set  down 
that  when  my  servants  came  in  the  first  time  to  family 
prayer,  I  felt  ashamed.") 

'^  I  thought  seriously  this  evening  of  going  to  con- 
verse with  Mr.  Newton — ^waked  in  the  night—obliged 
to  compel  myself  to  think  of  God. 

**  Dec.  3d.  Resolved  agun  about  Mr.  Newton.  It 
may  do  good ;  he  will  pray  for  me ;  his  experience  may 
enable  him  to  direct  me  to  new  grounds  of  humiliation, 
and  it  is  that  only  which  I  can  perceive  God's  Spirit 
employ  to  any  effect.  It  can  do  no  harm,  for  that  is  a 
scandalous  objection  which  keeps  occurring  to  me,  that 
if  ever  my  sentiments  change,  I  shall  be  ashamed  of 
having  done  it.  It  can  only  hunible  me,  and,  whatever 
is  the  right  way,  if  truth  be  right,  I  ought  to  be  hum- 
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bled — ^but  Bentiments  change  I  Kept  debating  in  that 
unsettled  way,  to  which  I  have  used  myself,  whether  to 
go  to  London  or  not,  and  then  how ;  wishing  to  save 
expense,  I  hope  with  a  good  motive,  went  at  last  in  the 
stage  to  town ;  inquired  for  old  Newton,  but  found  he 
lived  too  far  off  for  me  to  see  him;  lingered  till  time  to 
go  to  Mr.  Forster's ;  much  struck  with  the  text,  2  Chron. 
15:2;  afterwards  walked  home.'' 

He  now  began  to  open  to  his  friends  the  change 
which  had  passed  upon  him.  His  own  way  he  hoped 
would  be  clearer  when  his  principles  were  understood ; 
and  the  frank  avowal  of  his  altered  views  was  due  to 
those  with  whom  he  had  lived  hitherto  in  levity  and 
thoughtlessness.  Some  treated  this  announcement  as 
the  effect  of  a  temporary  depression,  which  social  inter- 
course would  soon  relieve ;  one  threw  angrily  his  letter 
in  the  fire ;  others,  knowing  that  his  past  life  had  not 
been  vicious,  imagined  that  he  could  but  turn  ascetic, 
and  regretted  their  expected  loss  of  his  social  accom- 
plishments and  political  assistance.  He  wrote  to  Mr. 
Pitt  amongst  the  rest,  opening  fully  the  grounds  on 
which  he  acted,  and  the  bearing  of  his  new  prindples 
upon  his  public  conduct.  '^  I  told  him  that  though  I 
should  ever  feel  a  strong  affection  for  him,  and  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  I  should  be  in  general  able 
to  support  him,  yet  I  could  no  more  be  so  much  a  party 
man  as  I  had  been  before.''  On  the  2d  of  December, 
"  I  got,"  he  says, "  Pitt's  answer— ^nuch  affected  by  it — 
to  see  him  in  the  morning."  *^It  was  full  of  kindness ; 
nothing  I  luid  told  him,  he  said,  could  affect  our  friend- 
ship ;  that  he  wished  me  always  to  act  as  I  thought 
right.  I  had  said  that  I  thought  when  we  met  we  had 
better  not  discuss  the  topics  of  my  letter.     *  Why  not 
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discuss  them?*  was  his  answer.  'Let  me  oome  to 
Wimbledon  to-morrow  to  talk  them  over  with  you.' 
He  thought  that  I  was  out  of  spirits,  and  that  company 
and  conversation  would  be  the  best  way  of  dissipating 
my  impressions."  Mr.  Pitt  came  the  next  morning,  as 
he  had  proposed,  and  found  Mr.  Wilberforce  not  unpre- 
pared for  the  discussion.  "  I  had  prayed,"  he  says, "  to 
Grod,  I  hope  with  some  sincerity,  not  to  lead  me  into 
disputing  for  my  own  exaltation,  but  for  his  glory. 
Conversed  with  Pitt  near  two  hours,  and  opened  my- 
self completely  to  Mm.  I  admitted  that,  as  ftr  as  I 
could  conform  to  the  world,  with  a  perfect  regard  to 
my  duty  to  God,  myself  and  my  fellow-creatures,  I 
was  bound  to  do  it ;  that  no  inward  feelings  ought  to 
be  taken  as  demonstrations  of  the  Spirit  being  in  any 
man,  (was  not  this  too  general  ?  '  witnesseth  with  one 
Spirit,'  etc.,)  but  only  the  change  of  disposition  and 
conduct."  "  He  tried  to  reason  me  out  of  my  convic- 
tions, but  soon  found  himself  unable  to  combat  their 
correctness,  if  Christianity  were  true.  The  fact  is,  he 
was  so  absorbed  in  politics,  that  he  had  never  given 
himself  time  for  due  reflection  on  religion.  But  amongst 
other  tilings,  he  declared  to  me  that  Bishop  Butler's 
work  raised  in  his  mind  more  doubts  than  it  had  an- 
swered." 

Though  he  now  felt  more  than  ever  the  need  of  some 
like-minded  associates  in  the  narrow  path  which  lay 
before  him,  he  could  scarcely  bring  himself  to  form 
these  new  connections.  "Had  a  good  deal  of  debate 
with  myself,"  he  says,  Dec.  3d,  "  about  seeing  Newton ; 
but  the  rather  right  if  I  talk  upon  the  subject  with 
those  who  differ  from  me,  as  I  am  so  new  to  it  myself." 
This  self-debate  issued  in  his  writing  to  Mr.  Newton. 
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To  the  JRev.  John  Newton. 

"ifec.  3rf,l785. 

^'  Sib:  There  is  no  need  of  apology  for  intruding  on 
yon  when  the  errand  is  religion.  I  wish  to  have  some 
serioQS  conversation  with  yon,  and  will  take  the  liberty 
of  oalling  on  you  for  that  purpose  in  half  an  hour ;  when, 
if  you  ean  not  receive  me,  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
let  me  have  a  letter  put  into  my  hands  at  the  door,  nam- 
iug  a  time  and  place  for  our  meeting,  the  earlier  the  more 
agreeable  to  me.  I  have  had  ten  thousand  doubts  within 
myself  whether  or  not  I  e^ould  discover  myself  to  you ; 
but  every  argument  agiunst  doing  it  has  its  foundation  in 
pride.  I  am  sure  you  will  hold  yourself  bound  to  let 
no  one  living  know  of  this  application,  or  of  my  visit, 
till  I  release  you  from  the  obligation."  [What  follows, 
as  well  as  the  signature,  is  torn  off.] 

'^  P.S. — ^Remember  that  I  must  be  secret,  and  that  the 
gallery  of  the  House  is  now  so  universally  attended  that 
the  &ce  of  a  member  of  Parliament  is  pretty  well 
known." 

This  letter  he  took  with  him  upon  Simday,  Dec.  4th, 
into  the  city,  and  ^'  delivered  it"  himself  "  to  old  New- 
ton at  his  church."  The  following  Wednesday  was 
named  for  an  iuterview;  and  then,  says  he,  "after 
walking  about  the  Square  once  or  twice  before  I  could 
persuade  myself,  I  called  upon  old  Newton,  was  much 
affected  in  conversing  with  him — something  very  pleas- 
ing and  unaffected  in  him.  He  told  me  he  always  had 
entertained  hopes  and  confidence  that  God  would  some 
time  bring  me  to  Him;  that  he  had  heard  from  J. 
Thornton  we  had  declined  Sunday  visits  abroad ;  on 
the  whole  he  encouraged  me — though  got  nothing  new 
from  him,  as  how  could  I,  except  a  good  hint,  that  he 
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never  fennd  it  answer  to  dispute,  and  that  it  was  as 
well  not  to  make  visits  that  one  disliked  over  agreeable. 
When  I  came  away,  I  found  my  mind  in  a  calm,  tran- 
quil state,  more  humbled,  and  looking  more  devoutly 
up  to  God."  It  was  part  of  Mr.  Newton's  counsel 
that  he  should  not  hastily  form  new  connections,  nor 
widely  separate  from  his  former  friends.  This  very 
day,  accordingly,  he  says :  "As  I  promised,  I  went  to 
Pitt's — sad  work — ^I  went  there  in  fear,  and  for  some 
time  kept  an  awe  on  my  mind ;  my  feelings  lessened  in 
the  evening,  and  I  could  scarce  lift  up  myself  in  prayer 
to  God  at  night." 

"  7th.  At  Holwood — ^up  early  and  prayed,  but  not 
with  much  warmth — ^then  to  the  St.  John's  at  Becken- 

ham.    In  chaise  opened  myself  to ,■  who  had  felt 

much  four  years  ago  when  very  ill.  He  says  that  H. 
took  off  his  then  religious  feelings ;  but,  query,  what  did 
he  give  him  in  the  room  of  them  ?  Rather  tried  to 
show  off  at  the  St.  John's,  and  completely  forgot  God; 
came  away  in  a  sad  state  to  town,  and  was  reduced  al- 
most to  wiiah  myself  like  others  when  I  saw  the  carriages 
and  people  going  to  court,  etc.  With  what  different 
sensations  of  confidence  and  comfort  did  I  come  away 
from  Kewton  and  Beckenham  I  the  one  was  confidence 
in  myself,  the  other  in  God.  Got  out  of  town ;  but  in- 
stead of  mending  when  alone,  as  I  dismissed  aO  caution, 
I  grew  worse,  and  my  mind  in  a  sad  state  this  evening; 
could  scarcely  pray,  but  will  hope  and  wait  on  Qod. 
Thursday,  8th.  Very  cold  all  day,  and  dead  to  religious 
things;  could  not  warm  myself  in  prayer  or  meditation; 
even  doubted  if  I  was  in  the  right  way ;  and  all  gene- 
rals; no  particular  objection.  O  God  I  deliver  me  from 
myself;  when  I  trust   to  myself  I  am  darkness  and 
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He  thus  found,  as  every  child  of  God  has  found,  the 
struggle  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  in  the  outset 
of  the  Christian  course,  a  time  of  great  trial,  often  giv- 
ing occasion  for  deep  humiliation;  and  that  it  is  only  by 
long-continued  self-discipline,  and  many  and  oft-repeated 
lessons  of  experience,  that  the  Christian  can  attain  to 
the  power  of  mingling  unstained  in  the  necessary  inter- 
course of  life ;  and,  withdrawing  from  all  that  is  not  ab- 
solutely required  by  the  duties  of  the  station  in  which 
God  has  placed  hhii,  can  pursue  steadily  his  course. 
Even  before  he  had  reached  the  experience  of  the  time 
of  which  we  now  speak,  he  had  entered  in  his  journal : 

"At  the  levee,  and  then  dined  at  Pitt's  —  sort  of 
Cabinet  dinner;  was  often  thinking  that  pompous 
Thurlow  and  elegant  Carmarthen  would  soon  appear 
in  the  same  row  with  the  poor  fellow  that  waited  behind 
their  chairs." 

We  will  make  a  few  more  extracts  from  his  diary,  as 
selected  by  his  sons,  exhibiting,  as  it  does,  the  strug- 
gles of  the  heart  in  passing  from  death  unto  life,  from 
the  state  of  a  servant  of  sin  to  that  of  the  child  of  God. 

"Dec.  9th.  God,  I  hope,  has  had  mercy  on  me,  and 
given  me  agsdn  some  spark  of  grace.  Dined  at  Mrs. 
Wilberforce's,  (his  aunt;)  Mr.  Thornton  there.  How 
unsiffectediy  happy  he  is.  Oh  I  that  I  were  like  him.  I 
grow  hardened  and  more  callous  than  ever.  A  little 
moved  in  prayer ;  but  when  I  leave  my  study  I  can  not 
keep  religious  thoughts  and  impresssions  on  my  mind. 

"  Dec.  11th,  Sunday. — ^Heard  Newton  on  the  *  addic- 
tion '  of  the  soul  to  God.  *  They  that  observe  lying 
vanities  shall  forsake  their  own  mercy.' — Excellent.  He 
shows  his  whole  heart  is  engaged.  I  felt  sometimes 
moved  at  church,  but  am  still  callous. 

"12th.  More  fervent,  I   hope,  m  prayer — resolved 
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more  in  God*8  strength;  therefore,  I  hope,  likely  to 
keep  my  resolationfl ;  rather  shocked  at  Lady  L.'8; 
these  people  have  no  thought  of  their  sools. 

^^  Idth.  I  hope  I  feel  more  than  I  did  of  divine  assistr 
ance.  May  I  be  enabled  to  submit  to  it  in  distrust  of 
myself.  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  myself ;  but  I 
resolye,  imder  God,  to  go  <hi.  Much  struck  in  Mr. 
Newton's  Narrative,  where  he  says  he  once  persevered 
two  years,  and  went  back  again.  Oh !  may  I  be  pre- 
served from  relapse  I  and  yet,  if  I  can  not  stand  now, 
how  shall  I  be  able  to  do  it  when  the  struggle  comes  on 
in  earnest?  I  am  too  intent  upon  shining  in  company, 
and  must  curb  myself  here." 

"  Behold  me,"  he  writes  to  his  sister,  "  by  my  own 
fireside,  in  all  the  state  of  an  arm-chair,  and  the  peace* 
able  possession  of  my  own  time,  which  I  am  endeavor- 
ing to  improve  to  some  more  rational  purposes  than 
those  to  which  I  liave  in  general  made  it  subservient. 
My  studies  chiefly  point  one  way,  but  then  it  is  that 
way  in  which  it  is  of  infinite  importance  that  our  views 
should  be  dear  and  settled.  I  hope  my  dear  sister  will 
in  some  degree  be  the  better  for  them;  at  least,  if 
nothing  else,  she  will  have  a  proof  of  my  affection, 
when,  as  I  design,  I  send  her  from  time  to  tune  a  sheet 
fiill  of  my  lucubrations.  Letter-writing,  like  conversa- 
tion, should  be  a  transcript  of  the  thoughts  for  the  hour 
in  which  one  has  the  pen  in  hand ;  and  as  my  thoughts 
run  generally  in  one  current,  it  would  be  a  violence  to 
attempt  to  turn  the  stream  into  another  channA :  not 
that  I  mean  to  give  up  the  propriety  of '  from  grave  to 
gay,'  but  the  one  should  be  the  business,  the  other 
the  rehucation  of  life ;  and  there  is  no  such  firm  ground 
on  which  to  fix  the  foundation  of  a  perpetual  gayety, 
(though  gayety  but  ill  expresses  my  idea,)  as  to  have 
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been  grave  to  good  purpose.  I  will  give  it  a  more  wor- 
thy epithet  than  gay.  Let  me  call  it  serenity,  tranqail- 
lity,  composure  which  is  not  to  be  destroyed ;  though, 
in  the  limited  degree  in  which  we  yet  possess  it,  it  may, 
alas  I  be  ruffled  by  all  the  tumult  and  noise,  and  even 
all  the  accidents  and  misfortunes  of  the  world.  May 
you,  my  dear  sister,  be  possessed  of  that  temper  which 
we  can  only  get  one  way,  but  in  that  may  be  sure  of 
it," 

To  this  serenity  of  mind  he  had  not  yet  attained. 
"I  go  off  sadly,"  he  says  now  of  himflel^  "  on  different 
days'* — ^*  I  am  colder  and  more  insensible  than  I  was — ^I 
ramble — ^O  God  I  protect  me  from  myself— I  never  yet 
think  of  religion  but  by  constraint — ^I  am  in  a  most 
doubtftd  state.  To  Newton's,  but  when  he  prayed  I 
was  cold  and  dead ;  and  the  moment  we  were  out  of 
his  house,  seriousness  decayed."  "  Very  wretched — all 
sense  gone."  "Colder  than  ever — ^very  unhappy — 
called  at  Newton's,  and  bitterly  moved ;  he  comforted 
me."  Yet  some  gleams  of  the  coming  sunshine  even  now 
gladdened  him  at  favored  intervals. 

"Tuesday,  Dec.  20th. — More  enlarged  and  sincere 
in  prayer — ^went  to  hear  Romaine— dined  at  the  Adcl- 
phi :  both  before  and  afterwards  much  affected  by  se- 
riousness. Went  to  hear  Forster,  who  was  very  good : 
enabled  to  join  in  the  prayers  with  my  whole  heart,  and 
never  so  happy  in  my  life  as  this  whole  evening — enlarged 
in  private  prayer,  and  have  a  good  hope  towards  God." 
"  Got  up  Wednesday  morning  in  the  same  frame  of 
mind,  and  filled  with  peace,  and  hope,  and  humility ; 
yet  some  doubts  if  all  this  is  real,  or  will  be  lasting — 
Newton's  church — ^he  has  my  leave  to  mention  my  case 
to  my  aunt  and  Mr.  Thorntoii'^^'^^*  quite  so  warm,  but 
still  a  good  hope — I  trust  Q^  i  \9  with  me ;  but  he  must 
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ever  keep  beside  me ;  far  I  fall  the  moment  I  am  left  to 
myself  I  staid  in  town  to  attend  the  ordinances,  and 
have  been  gloriously  blest  in  them. 

^^  23d.  I  do  not  find  the  use  of  keying  a  diary 
in  this  way;  I  will  therrfore  try  how  I  go  on  without. 
I  think  it  rather  makes  me  satisfied  with  myself,  by 
leading  me  to  compare  the  number  of  hours  I  spend 
seriously  with  those  others  do;  when  all  depends  on 
doing  it  to  good  purpose.  Was  strengthened  in  prayer, 
and  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  live  more  to  God,  which 
determined  to  do.  Much  afiGacted  by  Doddridge's  di- 
rections for  spending  time,  and  hope  to  conform  to 
them  in  some  degree :  it  must  be  by  force  at  first,  for  I 
find  I  perpetually  wander  from  serious  thoughts  when 
I  am  off  my  guard. 

"  24th.  Up  very  early,  and  passed  some  hours  tolera- 
bly, according  to  my  resolutions ;  but  indolence  comes 
upon  me.  Resolved  to  practise  Doddridge's  rules,  and 
prayed  to  God  to  enable  me.  I  wish  to  take  the  sacra- 
ment to-morrow,  that  it  may  fix  this  variable,  and  affect 
this  senseless  heart,  which  of  itself  is  dead  idike  to  all 
emotions  of  terror  and  gratitude  in  spiritual  things." 

He  did  not  venture  to  communicate  according  to 
his  wish ;  he  had  learned  to  view  the  eucharist  rather 
as  an  act  of  self-dedication  than  as  a  means  of  grace ; 
or  the  spirit  which  induced  him  to  record,  "  there  is 
nothing  so  blessed  to  me  as  the  Gospel  ordinances," 
would  have  led  him  at  this  season  to  the  table  of  the 
Lord.  His  diligence  in  iising  all  the  means  of  grace 
was  a  striking  feature  of  his  new  character.  ^'  What 
my  heart  most  impels  me  now  to  say  to  you,"  he  writes 
to  his  sister,  *'  is  '  Search  the  Scriptures,'  and  with  aU 
that  earnestness  and  constancy  which  that  book  clahns 
in  which  *  are  the  words  of  eternal  life.'    Never  read 
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it  without  praying  to  God  that  He  will  open  your  eyes 
to  understand  it ;  for  the  power  of  comprehending  it 
comes  from  Hun,  and  Him  only.  ^  Seek  and  ye  cdiall 
find,'  says  our  Saviour ;  '  Take  heed  how  ye  hear  f 
which  implies,  that  unless  we  seek,  and  diligently  too, 
we  shall  not  find ;  and  unless  we  take  heed  we  shall  be 
deceived  in  hearing.  There  is  no  opinion  so  &tal  as 
that  which  is  commonly  received  in  these  liberal  days, 
that  a  person  is  in  a  safe  state  with  respect  to  a  Aiture 
world,  if  he  acts  tolerably  up  to  his  knowledge  and 
convictions,  though  he  may  not  have  taken  much  pains 
about  acquiring  this  knowledge  or  fixing  these  convic- 
tions." What  he  pressed  on  her,  he  diligently  practised. 
He  now  spent  several  hours  daily  in  earnest  study  of 
the  Scripture ;  he  took  lodgings  in  the  Adelphi,  that 
be  might  be  within  reach  of  pastoral  instructions  which 
simply  inculcated  its  truths;  and  he  began  to  seek  the 
friendship  of  those  who  feared  God.  He  withdrew  his 
name  from  all  the  dubs  of  which  he  was  a  member — a 
precaution,  which  he  thought  essential  to  his  safety  in 
the  critical  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 
"  Living  in  town,"  he  says,  "  disagrees  with  me;  I  must 
endeavor  to  find  Christian  converse  in  the  country." 
To  this  he  was  seasonably  invited  two  days  afterward, 
by  his  near  connection,  Mr.  Thornton. 

To  William  Wilberforce,  Esq. 

"  CiiiJ^HAM,  Dec.  24. 
"  Mt  Dbab  Sib  :  You  may  easier  conceive  than  I 
can  express  the  satisfaction  I  had  from  a  few  minutes' 
converse  with  Mr.  Newton  yesterday  afternoon.  As 
in  nature,  so  in  grace,  what  comes  very  quickly  forward, 
rarely  abides  long:  I  am  aware  of  your  difficulties, 
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which  call  for  great  prudence  and  caution.  Those  that 
belieye,  must  not^make  haste,  but  be  content  to  go 
God's  pace,  and  watch  the  leadings  of  His  providence, 
as  of  the  plQar  and  the  cloud  formerly.  There  is  a 
danger  in  running  from  church  to  church  to  hear :  more 
profit  is  obtained  under  one  or  two  ministers.  Tou  can 
not  be  too  wary  in  forming  connections.  The  fewer 
new  friends,  perhaps  the  better.  I  shall  at  any  time 
be  glad  to  see  you  here,  and  can  quarter  you,  and  let 
you  be  as  retired  as  possible,  and  hope  we  shall  never 
be  on  a  footing  of  ceremony. 

"I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

"  your  most  devoted  kinsman, 
"John,  Thobnton." 

"Jan.  11th.  To  town  and  Woolnooth — after  church, 
brought  Mr.  Newton  down  in  chaise — dined  and  slept 
at  Wimbledon — composure  and  happiness  of  a  true 
Christian :  he  read  the  account  of  his  poor  niece's  death, 
and  shed  tears  of  joy.  12th.  Newton  staid — Thorn- 
ton Astell  surprised  us  together  on  the  conunon  in  the 
evening.  Expect  to  hear  myself  now  universally  given 
out  to  be  a  Methodist :  may  God  grant  it  may  be  said 
with  truth." 

To  his  mother,  who  had  been  alarmed  by  some 
such  rumor,  he  explained  soon  afterwards  his  real  sen- 
timents. "  It  is  not,  believe  me,  to  my  own  imagina- 
tion, or  to  any  system  formed  in  my  closet,  that  I  look 
for  my  principles ;  it  is  to  the  very  source  to  which  yon 

refer  me,  the  Scriptures All  that  I  contend  for 

is,  that  we  should  really  make  this  book  the  criterion 
of  our  opinions  and  actions,  and  not  read  it  and  then 
think  that  we  do  so  of  course ;  but  if  we  do  this,  we 
must  reckon  on  not  finding  ourselves  able  to  comply 
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with  all  those  oustoms  of  the  woiid,  in  vhioh  many 
who  call  themselves  Christians  are  too  apt  to  indulge 
without  reflection:  ....  wo  must  of  coarse  [there- 
fore] be  subject  to  the  charge  of  ejccess  and  singularity. 
But  in  what  will  this  singularity  consist  f  Not  merdy 
in  indifferent  things;  no,  in  these  our  Saviour  always 
conformed,  and  took  occasion  to  check  an  unnecessary 
strictness  into  which  he  saw  men  were  led  by  over- 
straining a  good  principle.  In  what  then  will  these 
peculiarities  appear  ?  Take  our  great  Master's  own 
words :  '  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  sdl  thy  strength : 
and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.'  It  would  be  easy  to 
dilate  on  this  text ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  we  should  find 
at  the  close  of  the  discourse,  that  the  picture  was  very 
umlike  the  men  of  this  world.  *  But  who  is  my  neigh- 
bor ?'  Here  too  our  Saviour  has  instructed  us  by  the 
parable  which  follows.  It  is  evident  we  are  to  consider 
pur  peculiar  situations,  and  in  these  to  do  all  the  good 
we  can.  Some  men  are  thrown  into  public,  some  have 
their  lot  in  private  life.  These  different  states  have 
their  corresponding  duties ;  and  he  whose  destination 
is  of  the  former  sort,  will  do  as  ill  to  immure  himself  in 
solitude,  as  he  who  is  only  a  village  Hampden  would, 
were  he  to  head  an  army  or  address  a  senate.  What  I 
have  said  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficient  to  remove  any  ap- 
prehensions that  I  mean  to  shut  myself  up  either  in  my 
closet  in  town,  or  in  my  hermitage  m  the  country.  No, 
my  dear  mother,  in  my  circumstances  this  would  merit 
no  better  name  than  desertion ;  and  if  I  were  thus  to 
fly  from  the  post  where  Providence  has  placed  me,  I 
know  not  how  I  could  look  for  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  my  retirement ;  and  without  this  heavenly  assist- 
ance, either  in  the  world  or  in  solitude  our  own  endea- 
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Tors  will  be  equally  ineffectual.  When  I  consider  the 
particulars  of  my  duty,  I  blush  at  the  review ;  but  my 
shame  is  not  occasioned  by  my  thinking  that  I  am 
too  studiously  diligent  in  the  business  of  life ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  then  feel  that  I  am  serving  God  best  when 
from  proper  motives  I  am  most  actively  engaged  in  it. 
What  humbles  me  is,  the  sense  that  I  forego  so  many 
opportunities  of  doing  good ;  and  it  is  my  constant 
prayer  that  God  will  enable  me  to  serve  him  more 
steadily,  and  my  fellow-creatures  more  assiduously;  and 
I  trust  that  my  prayers  will  be  granted  through  the  in- 
tercession of  that  Saviour  *by  whom*  only  'we  have 
access  with  confidence  into  this  grace  wherein  we 
stand ;'  and  who  has  promised  that  He  will  lead  on  His 
people  firom  strength  to  strength,  and  gradually  form 
them  to  a  more  complete  resemblance  of  their  divine 
original." 

"  Watch  and  pray,"  he  wrote  earnestly  to  his  sister ; 
"  read  the  word  of  God,  imploring  that  true  wisdom 
which  may  enable  you  to  comprehend  and  fix  it  in  your 
heart,  that  it  may  gradually  produce  its  effect  under  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  renewing  the  mind  and 
puiiiying  the  conduct.  This  it  will  do  more  and  more 
the  longer  we  live  under  its  influence ;  and  it  is  to  the 
honor  of  religion,  that  those  who  when  they  first  began 
to  run  the  Christian  course,  were  in  extremes  .... 
enthusiastical,  perhaps,  or  rigidly  severe  ....  will 
often  by  degrees  lose  their  several  imperfections,  which 
though  by  the  world  laid  unfairly  to  the  account  of 
their  religion,  were  yet  undoubtedly  so  many  disparage- 
ments to  it:  .  .  .  like  some  of  our  Westmoreland 
evenings,  when  though  in  the  course  of  the  day  the 
skies  have  been  obscured  by  clouds  and  vapors,  yet 
towards  its  close  the  sun  beams  forth  with  unsullied 
4* 
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lustre,  and  descends  below  the  horizon  in  the  fiill  dis- 
play of  aJl  his  glories;  shall  I  pursue  the  metaphor) 
|U8t  to  suggest,  that  this  is  the  earnest  of  a  joyful  rising, 
which  will  not  be  disappointed  ?  The  great  thing  we 
have  to  do,  is  to  be  perpetually  reminding  ourselves 
that  we  are  but  strangers  and  pilgrims,  having  no 
abiding  city,  but  looking  for  a  city  which  hath  founda- 
tions ;  and  by  the  power  of  habit  which  God  has  been 
graciously  pleased  to  bestow  upon  us,  our  work  will 
every  day  become  easier,  if  we  accustom  ourselves  to 
cast  our  care  on  Him,  and  labor  in  a  persuasion  of  His 
co5peration.  The  true  Christian  will  desire  to  have 
constant  communion  with  his  Saviour.  The  eastern 
nations  had  their  talismans,  which  were  to  advertise 
them  of  every  danger,  and  guard  them  from  every 
mischief.    Be  the  love  of  Christ  our  talisman.^' 

Upon  Good  Friday,  April  14th,  he  communicated ; 
and  upon  the  following  Easter  Sunday  enters  in  his 
journal :  "  At  Stock  with  the  UnwinsH-day  delightftd, 
out  almost  all  of  it — communicated — ^\'ery  happy." 

To  Miss  Wilber/orce. 

"  Stock,  4p?-2716,  1786. 
"  About  five  o'clock  yesterday  I  put  myself  into  a 
post-chaise,  and  in  four  hours  found  myself  safely  lodged 
with  the  vicar  of  Stock.  It  is  more  than  a  month  since 
I  slept  out  of  town,  and  I  feel  all  that  Milton  attributes 
to  the  man  who  has  been 

'  long  in  populous  cities  pent, 
Where  houses  thick  and  sewera  annoy  the  air.* 

I  scarce  recollect  to  have  spent  so  pleasant  a  day  as  that 
which  is  now  nearly  over.     My  heart  opens  inrolun- 
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tarily  to  Unwin  and  his  wife ;  I  fimoy  I  have  been  with 
them  every  day  since  we  first  became  acquainted  at 
Nottingham,  and  expand  to  them  with  all  the  confi- 
dence of  a  twelve  years'  intimacy.  Can  my  dear  sister 
wonder  that  I  call  on  her  to  participate  in  the  pleasure 
I  am  tasting?  I  know  how  you  sympathize  in  the 
happiness  of  those  you  love,  and  I  could  not  therefore 
forgive  myself  if  I  were  to  keep  my  raptures  to  myself^ 
and  not  invite  you  to  partake  of  my  enjoyment.  The 
day  has  been  delightful.  I  was  out  before  six,  and 
made  the  fields  my  oratory,  the  sun  shining  as  bright 
and  as  warm  as  at  midsummer.  I  think  my  own  devo- 
tions become  more  fervent  when  offered  in  this  way 
amidst  the  general  chorus,  with  which  all  nature  seems 
on  such  a  morning  to  be  swelling  the  song  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving ;  and  except  the  time  that  has  been  spent 
at  church  and  at  dinner,  .  .  .  and  neither  in  the  sanc- 
tuary nor  at  table  I  trust,  had  I  a  heart  unwarmed  with 
gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  things.  ...  I  have 
been  all  day  basking  in  the  sun.  On  any  other  day  I 
should  not  have  been  so  happy :  a  sense  that  I  was 
neglecting  the  duties  of  my  situation  might  have  inter- 
rupted the  course  of  my  enjoyments,  and  have  taken 
from  their  totalUy ;  for  in  such  a  situation  as  mine 
every  moment  may  be  made  useful  to  the  happiness  of 
my  fellow-creatures.  But  the  Sabbath  is  a  season  of 
rest,  in  which  we  may  be  allowed  to  unbend  the  mind, 
and  give  a  complete  loose  to  those  emotions  of  grati- 
tude and  admiration,  which  a  contemplation  of  the 
works,  and  a  consideration  of  the  goodness,  of  God 
can  not  fail  to  excite  in  a  mind  of  the  smallest  sensibil- 
ity. And  surely  this  Sabbath,  of  all  others,  is  that 
which  calls  forth  these  feelings  in  a  supreme  degi'ee ; 
a  ii'ame  of  united  love  and  triumph  well  becomes  it. 
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and  holy  confidence  smd  unrestrained  lection.  Maj 
every  Sabbath  be  to  me,  and  to  those  I  love,  a  renewal 
of  these  feelings,  of  which  the  small  tastes  we  have  in 
this  life  should  make  us  look  forward  to  that  eternal 
rest  which  awaits  the  people  of  God ;  when  the  whole 
will  be  a  never-ending  enjoyment  of  those  feelings  of 
love  and  joy,  and  admiration  and  gratitude,  whioh  are, 
even  in  the  limited  degree  we  here  experience  them, 
the  truest  sources  of  comfort ;  when  these,  I  say,  will 
dictate  perpetual  songs  of  thanksgiving  without  fear 
and  without  satiety.  My  eyes  are  bad,  but  I  could  not 
resist  the  impulse  I  felt  to  call  on  you  and  tell  you  how 
happy  I  have  been.''  The  sky  was  now  brightening 
over  him  into  a  clearer  day.  '^  By  degrees,"  he  says 
himself  in  the  calm  retrospect  of  a  peaceful  age,  ^^  the 
promises  and  offers  of  the  Gospel  produced  in  me  some- 
thing of  a  settled  peace  of  conscience.  I  devoted  my- 
self for  whatever  might  be  the  term  of  my  future  life 
to  the  service  of  my  God  and  Saviour ;  and  with  many 
deficiencies  and  infirmities  I  continue  to  this  day." 
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CHAPTER   V. 

0BBAT  as  had  been  his  eamestness  m  the  porsiiil  of 
his  duties,  he  now  entered  upon  them  with  new  motives 
and  in  a  new  spirit,  maldng  every  thing  subservient  to 
the  one  purpose.  He  ^^  told  Pitt  he  could  not  promise 
him  unqualified  support,"  and  though  hopeless,  after  the 
fidlure  of  that  minister,  of  carrying  any  general  mea- 
sure of  reform,  he  undertook  to  introduce  some  practi- 
cal improvements  of  local  application,  designed  to  purify 
county  elections  by  a  general  registration  of  the  free- 
holders, and  opening  the  poll  at  one  and  the  same  time 
in  various  places.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  session,  de- 
lighting in  the  escape  if  only  for  the  night,  from  Lon- 
don and  its  assodations,  he  began  to  sleep  constantly 
at  Wimbledon.  Tet,  much  as  he  enjoyed  it,  he  found 
even  here  it  was  impossible  to  escape  from  the  plague 
of  his  own  comqpt  heart,  and  we  find  him  writing  thus: 
^'In  how  sad  a  state  is  my  soul  to-day!  Yesterday, 
when  I  had  company  at  Wimbledon,  I  gave  the  reins 
to  myself,  sometimes  forgetting,  at  others  acting  in 
defiance  of,  God.  If  Christ's  promise,  that  He  will 
hear  those  who  call  upon  Him,  were  less  direct  and 
genera],  I  durst  not  plead  for  mercy,  but  should  £sdl 
into  despair:  and  from  what  I  perceive  of  the  actual 
workings  of  my  own  soul,  the  next  step  would  be  an 
abandoning  of  myself  to  all  impiety.    But  Christ  has 
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graoiously  promised  that  He  will  be  unto  us  not  only 
redemption  but  sanctification.  Oh  I  give  me  a  new 
heart,  and  put  a  right  spirit  within  me,  that  I  may  keep 
Thy  statutes  and  do  them :  this  week  has  been  sadly 
spent.  I  will  keep  a  more  strict  watch  over  myself,  by 
God's  grace."  Happy  for  him  that  he  had  thus  been 
taught  to  lean  on  Jesus  for  every  thing.  He  was  to 
him  indeed  wisdom  as  well  as  sanctification  and  re- 
demption. This  careful  self-inspection  was  not  a  mere 
casual  thing,  the  result  of  some  more  alarming  fall  into 
sin  by  which  his  conscience  was  disturbed.  His  diary 
abounds  in  evidences  of  its  habitual  character;  and  he 
about  this  time  adopted  the  plan  of  entering  in  a  book, 
plans  and  purposes  and  suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  own  mind  and  soul,  and  the  benefit  of  his 
friends.  Even  his  servants  were  objects  of  bis  solicitude, 
and  great  as  was  his  delight  in  his  country  resort,  think- 
mg  it  ^'  an  unfitvorable  situation  for  his  servants,"  and  a 
needless  increase  of  his  personal  expenses,  he  had  deter- 
mined to  give  it  up.  It  would  be  a  needless  repetition  for 
the  reader,  to  present  to  him  the  record  of  his  daily  exer- 
cises of  self-examination  and  self-coademnation.  They 
were  constantly  repeated,  and  he  found,  as  every  child  of 
God  who  assumes  fi>r  his  standard  of  judgment  the  lofty 
requirements  of  the  divine  law,  ever  finds,  new  cause 
for  self-reproach,  and  new  ooeaaion  to  apply  the  sprink- 
ling of  that  blood  which  alone  deanseth  from  sin.  Thus 
at  this  time  we  find  among  other  entries,  June  25 :  ^^  I  this 
day  received  the  Sacrament,  too  hastily,  I  fear,  though 
I  thought  it  right  not  to  suffer  myself  to  be  determined 
by  my  momentary  feelings.  I  do  not  think  I  have  a 
sufficiently  strong  conviction  of  sin,  yet  I  see  plsunly 
that  I  am  an  ungrateful,  stupid,  guilty  creature.  I  be- 
lieve that  Christ  died  that  all  such  who  would  throw 
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tbemaelves  on  Him,  renouncing  every  claim  of  their 
own,  and  relying  on  His  assurance  of  free  pardon,  might 
be  reconciled  to  God,  and  receive  the  free  gift  of  His 
Holy  Spirit  to  renew  them  after  the  image  of  Grod,  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness ;  and  I  hope  in  time  to 
find  such  a  change  wrought  by  degrees  in  my^self  as  may 
evidence  to  me  that  He  has  called  me  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.  I  wan- 
der dreadfully  at  church,"  In  a  previous  entry  in  his 
journal,  he  had  recorded  his  apprehension  of  being  be- 
trayed into  a  feeling  of  satis&ction  with  liimself ;  and 
n6w,  July  2d,  he  says :  "  I  take  up  my  pen  because  it  is 
my  rule,  but  I  have  not  been  examining  myself  with  that 
seriousness  with  which  we  ought  to  look  into  ourselves 
from  time  to  time.  That  wandering  spirit  and  indolent 
way  of  doing  business  are  little,  if  at  all  defeated ;  and 
my  rules,  resolved  on  with  thought  and  prayer,  are  for- 
gotten. O  my  God  I  grant  that  I  may  be  watchful, 
and  not  mistake  that  disapprobation  which  can  not  but 
arise  within  me  when  I  look  at  myself  and  recollect  ^11 
my  advantages,  and  my  first  sensations  and  resolutions, 
and  how  little  the  event  is  answerable  —  let  me  not 
mistake  this  for  that  contrition  and  repentance  which 
operates  upon  the  mind  with  a  settled  force,  and  keeps 
the  whole  man,  if  not  always,  yet  for  the  most  part, 
waiting  and  anxiously  looking  for  God."  Such  entries 
are  mere  specimens  of  his  daily  searching  inquiries  into 
his  state,  made  with  the  eye  of  an  enlightened  under- 
standing,  and  under  the  direction  of  a  will  subdued  to 
the  divine  Will,  and  a  heart  fixed  in  its  determination 
that  he  would  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God. 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1786, 
he  left  London,  to  join  his  mother  and  mster  in  the 
north,  and  with  them  he  made  a  visit  to  his  cousin. 
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Samuel  Smith,  at  his  ooontrj  residence  at  Wilford, 
where  he  remained  two  months,  daring  which  time  he 
not  only  apptied  himself  saccessfullj  to  the  removal  of 
the  prejudices  against  his  new  principles  and  modes  of 
action  which  had  been  entertained  by  his  mother  and 
other  relatives,  but  devoted  himself  also  to  a  regular 
coarse  of  mental  training  and  spiritual  discipline,  of 
which  the  entries  in  his  journal  furnish  abund^t  evi- 
dence. No  hermit  in  his  cave,  no  monk  in  the  seclusion 
of  his  cell,  ever  strove  more  sedulously  to  search  out 
the  hidden  roots  of  bitterness,  and  eradicate  them,  thaa 
he  did.  Thus  his  sons  remark,  that  ^'  his  studies  were 
varied  and  accurate,  but  the  book  which  he  studied 
most  carefully,  and  by  which,  perhaps,  above  all  others, 
his  mental  faculties  were  perfected,  was  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. This  he  read,  and  weighed,  and  pondered  over, 
studying  its  connection  and  details,  and  mastering, 
especially  in  their  own  tongue,  the  apostolical  epistles. 
This  was  his  chief  occupation  at  Wil£>rd«  It  was  now 
his  daily  care  to  instruct  his  understanding  and  discipline 
his  heart.  Nor  was  it  an  easy  path  upon  which  he  had 
set  out.  Though  its  later  stages  were  gladdened  by  a 
settled  peace,  at  this  period  almost  every  entry  of  his 
journal  records  a  struggle  and  a  conflict.  ^  At  church, 
I  wander  more  than  ever,'  he  says,  July  30,  *  and  can 
scarce  keep  awake ;  my  thoughts  are  always  straying. 
Do  thou,  O  God  I  set  my  affections  on  purer  pleasures. 
Christ  should  be  a  Christian's  delight  and  glory.  I  will 
endeavor,  by  God's  help,  to  excite  in  myself  an  anxiety 
and  longing  for  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  for  deliverance 
from  this  scene  of  ingratitude  and  sin ;  yet,  naistako  not 
impatience  under  the  fatigues  of  the  combat  for  a  law- 
ful, and  indeed  an  enjoined  earnestness  for,  and  antici- 
pation of  the  crown  of  victory.    I  say  solemnly  in  the 
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prasoace  of  God  this  day,  that,  were  I  to  die,  I  know 
not  what  would  be  my  eternal  portion.  If  I  live  in 
some  degree  under  the  habitual  impression  of  God's  pre- 
sence, yet  I  can  not,  or  rather  I  will  not,  keep  true  to 
Him ;  and  every  night  I  have  to  look  back  on  a  day 
misemployed,  or  not  improved  with  fervency  and  dili- 
gence. O  God !  do  Thou  enable  me  to  live  more  to 
Thee,  to  look  to  Jesus  with  a  sin^e  eye,  and  by  degrees 
to  have  the  renewed  nature  implanted  in  me,  and  the 
heart  of  stone  removed.'  And  again,  a  fortnight  later, 
he  says :  *  I  see  plainly  the  sad  way  in  which  I  am  go- 
ing on.  Of  myself  I  have  not  power  to  change  it.  Do 
'Hiou,  O  Thou  Saviour  of  sinners,  have  mercy  on  me, 
and  let  me  not  be  an  instance  of  one  who,  having  month 
after  month  despised  thy  goodness  and  long-suifering, 
has  treasured  up  to  himself  wrath  ag^unst  the  day  of 
wrath.  The  sense  of  God's  presence  seldom  stays  on 
my  mind  when  I  am  in  company :  and  at  times  I  even 
have  doubts  and  difficulties  about  the  trut^  of  the  great 
doctrines  of  Christianity.'  Yet,  in  spite  of  difficulties, 
he  was  resolved  to  persevere.  'With  God,'  he  reasons 
with  himself  '  nothing  is  impossible.'  Work  out,  then, 
thy  own  salvation.  Purify  thy  heart,  thou  double- 
minded;  labor  to  enter  into  that  rest.  The  way  is  nar- 
row ;  the  enemies  are  many,  to  thee  particularly;  .  .  . 
rich,  great,  etc. ;.....  but  then  we  have  God  and 
Christ  on  our  side ;  we  have  heavenly  armor ;  the  crown 
is  everlasting  life,  and  the  struggle  how  short,  compared 
with  the  eternity  which  follows  it !  Yet  a  little  while, 
and  He  that  shall  come  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry.' 
While  he  thus  encouraged  himself  hoping  against  hope, 
there  were  at  times  abready  on  his  path  gleams  of 
brighter  light.  *  On  this  day,'  he  says,  August  24th, '  I 
complete  my  twenty-seventh  year.    What  reason  have 
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1  for  humiliation  and  gratitude !  May  Gk)d,  for  Christ's 
sake,  increase  my  desire  to  acquire  the  Christian  temper 
and  liye  the  Christian  life,  and  enable  me  to  carry  this 
desire  into  execution.'  A  few  days  later,  he  adds :  ^  I 
am  just  returned  from  receiving  the  sacrament.  ,.  I  was 
enabled  to  be  earnest  in  prayer,  and  to  be  contrite  and 
humble  under  a  sense  of  my  unworthiness,  and  of  the 
infinite  mercy  of  God  in  Christ.  I  hope  that  I  desire 
from  my  heart  to  lead  henceforth  a  life  more  worthy  of 
the  Christian  profession.  May  it  be  my  meat  and  drink 
to  do  the  will  of  God,  my  fether.  May  He  daily  renew 
me  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  and  may  I  walk  before  Him  in  a 
frame  made  up  of  fear,  and  gratitude,  and  humble  trust 
and  assurance  of  His  fatherly  kindness  and  constant  con- 
cern for  me 

"  This  progress  was  the  fruit  of  unremitting  toil  and 
watchfulness.  *  My  chief  temptations,'  he  says,  *  against 
which  to  guard  this  week  particularly,  are :  1st,  My 
thoughts  wandering  when  reading  or  doing  any  thing. 
2dly,  Losing  sight  of  God  in  company  and  at  meals. 
This  often  begins  by  an  affected  vivacity.  3dly,  I  am 
apt  to  fevor  my  wandering  temper  by  too  short  and 
broken  periods  of  study.  To  form  my  plan  as  carefiilly 
as  I  can  to  prevent  these.  Think  how  to  serve  those 
you  are  in  the  house  with — ^in  the  village — ^your  consti- 
tuents. Look  to  God  through  Christ.  .  •  .  How  does 
my  experience  convince  me  that  true  religion  is  to 
maintain  communion  with  God,  and  that  it  all  goes  to- 
gether. Let  this  be  a  warning.  .  .  .  Contempt  of  this 
world  in  itself  and  views  constantly  set  upon  the  next. 
Frequent  aspirations.  To  call  in  at  some  houses  in  the 
village.  To  endeavor  to  keep  my  mind  in  a  cahn,  hum- 
ble frame — not  too  much  vivacity.  To  put  my  prayers 
into  words  to  prevent  wandering.     Consider  always 
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before  yoxi  take  up  any  book  what  is  your  peculiar  ob- 
ject in  reading  it,  and  keep  that  in  view.  Recollect  all 
you  read  is  then  only  useful  when  applied  to  purify  the 
heart  and  life,  or  to  fit  you  for  the  better  discharge  of 
your  duties.  To  recapitulate  verbally,  discutiendi  causA, 
Let  me  try  by  prayer  and  contemplation  to  excite 
strong  desires  for  future  heavenly  joys — to  trust  less  to 
my  own  resolutions,  and  more  to  Christ.* " 

We  find  him  soon  after,  in  conformity  with  his  sense 
of  duty,  cultivating  the  fiivorable  opinion  of  his  consti- 
tuents by  attending  the  Cutlers'  Feast  at  Sheffield,  but 
declining  to  attend  the  ball  with  which  it  dosed,  and 
which  it  was  usual  for  the  M.  P.  to  countenance  by 
his  presence.  And  about  this  time  we  find  him  saying 
to  himself:  "Remember  to  pray  that  I  may  be  cheerfid 
without  being  dissipated."  A  most  important  distinc- 
tion, and  one  which  can  not  be  too  deeply  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  those  young  Christians  who,  like  Wil- 
berforce,  are  placed  in  a  position  in  which  every  one 
is  watching  for  opportunities  to  condemn  either  too 
great  asceticism  or  too  much  conformity  to  the  habits 
and  pursuits  in  which  the  world  finds  its  pleasure,  but 
of  which  it  realizes  so  decidedly  the  opposition  to  the 
demands  of  the  law  of  God,  that  it  never  hesitates  to 
condemn  as  hypocrites  and  pretenders  those  who  par- 
ticipate in  them  while  claiming  to  be  separate  from  the 
world. 

With  regard  to  this  subject,  he  would  appear  to  have 
attained  much  wisdom,  to  have  made  large  growth  in 
4ieavenly  things  at  an  early  period  of  his  new  Hfe. 
This  will  always  be  the  case  when  the  heait  is  entirely 
renewed,  and  the  will  brought  into  complete  subjection 
to  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  harmony  of 
divine  action  is  one  of  the  peculiar  *  evidences  of  the 
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unity  of  the  Godhead  and  the  perfection  of  His  charac- 
ter. In  grace,  as  in  nature,  there  ifi  a  period  of  growth, 
followed  hy  one  in  which  the  newly  developed  powers 
become  concK^dated  and  established — better  able  to 
endure  the  conflicting  elements ;  and,  while  the  bnds 
and  blossoms  first  opening  in  beauty  are  more  attract- 
ive to  the  eye,  their  actual  value  is  never  known  until 
the  period  of  full  maturity  exhibits  the  fruits,  which 
are  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  the  grace  of  Him  by 
whom  they  have  been  grafted  into  the  vine,  or  made 
to  partake  of  the  root  and  &tness  of  the  olive.  Thus 
the  faithful  young  disciple  shoots  forth  his  beauteous 
branches,  and  exhibits  the  hopeful  promise  of  the  abund- 
ant harvest  which  passing  years  only  serve  to  perfect ; 
and  the  analogy  may  alas  I  hold  good  in  the  influence  of 
blight  and  mildew  on  the  one,  and  the  inherent  corrup- 
tion of  our  nature  and  power  of  Satan  on  the  other, 
causing  some  fruit  to  perish,  while  others  in  the  same 
individual  grow  into  the  fall  richness  of  the  husband- 
man's hope. 

The  correspondence  of  Mr.  W.  shows  at  an  early 
period  this  active  growth.  He  thus  addresses  a  friend 
so  early  as  Februaiy,  1787 :  "Indeed,  my  dear  friend, 
I  trust  you  do  wish  '  to  be  right ;'  and  on  that  ground 
you  may  justly  be  congratulated.  So  long  as  you  re- 
tain this  frame  of  mind,  all  will  be  well.  This  is  the 
perfeotness  and  simplicity  of  heart  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture with  expressions  of  peculiar  approbation ;  and  that 
tenderness  of  conscience,  that  humility  and  watchfrd- 
ness  which  accompany  it,  admirably  dispose  us  to  walk 
through  this  scene  of  temptations  as  pilgrims  and 
strangers  who  are  seeking  a  better  country,  in  con- 
stant dependence  on  God's  grace  through  Christ)  and 
looking  for  the  guidance  of  that  Grood  Shepherd  who 
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Idndiy  promises  that  He  will  ^  carry  the  lambs  in  His 
bosom,  and  gently  lead  those  who  are  with  yoang.* 
These  are  figorative  expressions,  but  they  are  not  un- 
meaning ones ;  we  should  translate  them  into  common 
language,  and  carry  them  about  with  us  as  eastern 
nations  do  their  amulets  and  charms.  Be  not  dis- 
couraged if  you  do  not  find  your  doubts  so  thoroughly 
eradicated  as  you  flatter  yourself  they  are :  many  good 
men,  though  in  the  main,  and  nnshakenly  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  have  been  grierously  harassed 
by  them,  and  I  believe  they  are  often  the  suggestions 
of  the  Tempter,  which  neither  reason  nor  Scripture 
give  us  any  rule  to  distmguish  from  the  suggestions  of 
our  own  imagination.  These  objections  are  often  not 
particular,  or  devoted  to  any  one  specific  point,  but  it 
is  rather  a  general  sort  of  stupid  doubting  whether  the 
whole  be  not  a  delusion.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of 
combating  the  enemy  is  to  fly  from  him  in  speculation, 
and  to  fight  him  practically.  I  mean,  when  our  reason, 
on  a  &ir  inquiry,  has  been  convinced,  let  us  determine 
to  act  as  if  these  things  were  true,  and  (such  is  the  con- 
stitution of  the  human  mind)  we  shfdl  gradually  find 
these  incredulities  dissipate,  and  obtain  a  more  settled 
and  deep-rooted  satisfiMrtion  that  ^they  are  not  idle 
fables.'  Never  forget  that  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  made 
unto  His  people  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sancti- 
fication,  and  redemption.  Were  we  ever  ta  bear  this 
in  view,  and  act  on  it,  how  much  more  wise,  and  up- 
right, and  holy,  we  shoidd  be.  It  is  pride  and  self- 
dependence  that  ruin  us :  whereas,  were  we  to  look 
with  stead&st  eye  to  Uie  Author  and  finisher  of  our 
faith,  we  should  learn  to  despise  both  the  pleasures  and 
grie&  of  this  life,  and  long  for  that  blessed  day  which, 
disenctm:ibering  the  people  of  God  from  their  fleshly 
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impediments,  shall  introduce  them  into  that  state  of 
glorj,  of  which  Christ  died  to  purohase  for  thorn  the 
eternal  possession."  To  his  sister,  who  i^ears  to  have 
written  to  him  in  like  mamier  of  her  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties, he  writes  a  month  later :  ^'  My  dearest  sister — 
You  desire  an  answer  by  return  of  post.  Therefore, 
though  much  hurried,  I  can  not  delay  writing  to  you. 
I  consider  your  doubts  as  the  effect  of  bodily  com- 
plaint, rather  than  a  reBisal  of  assent  to  the  truths  of 
Christianity ;  though  satisfied,  they  again  recur  with 
undiminished  force,  and  so  they  will  continue  to  do, 
and  you  must  be  prepared  to  expect,  and  learn  to  dis- 
regard them.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  rid  yourself  of 
them,  is  to  act  as  though  they  did  not  exist;  and  I 
think  they  afford  not  sufficient  ground  for  absenting 
yourself  from  the  Communion.  In  receiving  the  Lord's 
Supper,  we  make  a  public  profession  of  our  being  will- 
ing to  risk  our  all  on  Christ,  and  to  appear  before  our 
Maker,  relying  on  His  merits  alone  for  our  &Torable 
acceptance  with  Him.  We  also  solemnly  devote  our- 
selves to  His  service,  and  declare  that  we  will  endeavor 
to  live  to  His  glory,  as  those  He  has  purchased,  etc. 
Now  in  all  this  you  could  join  from  the  bottom  of  your 
heart,  and  if  fears  and  hesitations  and  doubts  distract 
you,  remember  the  poor  man  in  the  Gospel :  *  Lord,  I 
believe ;  help  thou  my  unbelief.'  At  aXL  events,  how- 
ever, do  not  distress  yourself  in  debating  whether  you 
shall  communicate  or  not,  but  comfort  yourself  by  the 
assurance  of  Christ,  that  His  yoke  is  easy,  and  His  bur- 
den light,  and  that  the  pure  in  heart — ^they  who  are 
simple  in  their  views  and  mean  honestly,  shall  be 
blessed."  To  another  friend  who  had  sought  advice 
on  points  which  will  bo  made  evident  by  the  answer 
we  here  annex,  he  gave  counsel  which  will  be  looked 
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on  with  suspicion  by  some,  and  condemned  by  more, 
but  which  must  be  compared  with  his  own  practioe 
at  the  time,  before  it  is  condemned.  No  desire  for 
popularity,  no  wish  to  secure  the  favor  of  his  constit- 
uents, was  allowed  to  draw  himself  into  any  sinful  com- 
pliance with  the  habits  of  the  world.  I^  therefore,  he 
should  appear  to  lay  down  a  less  rigid  rule  for  others, 
it  was  not  firom  any  desire  for  personal  ease,  but  from 
the  conviction  which  he  expresses,  that  where  the  heart 
and  affections  are  set  on  the  things  which  are  above, 
there  will  be  no  desire  for  the  occupation  of  time  in  the 
pursuits  of  folly,  which  will  no  longer  present  any  at- 
traction. The  desire  for  such  things  as  graUficaUont 
is  a  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Ji^eart  is  not  right.  It 
is  certainly  necessary,  however,  to  offer  a  caution,  lest 
any  should  be  beguiled  by  the  supposed  sanction 
of  one  so  wise  and  holy,  into  venturing  into  paths 
which  insensibly,  but  not  the  less  certainly,  diverge 
from  that  narrow  way,  which,  and  which  alone,  we  are 
told,  on  the  authority  of  Him  in  whom  dwelt  the  fhllr 
ness  of  the  Grodhead  bodily,  with  all  its  wisd<Mn  and  all 
its  love,  leads  to  life.  The  intoxicating  excitement  of 
the  ball-room  is  certainly  as  inimical  to  Christian  life  as 
that  of  the  theatre,  while  the  waste  of  time  at  cards,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  door  they  open  for  the  introduction 
of  gambling,  is  of  itself  an  evil  so  great,  that  no  one 
who  realizes  the  responsibility  which  belongs  to  life 
can  justify  the  misuse  of  so  large  a  portion  as  is 
oflen  given  to  this  amusement.  There  are  in  this  let- 
ter views  of  great  value ;  yet  it  may  be  a  matter  for 
doubt  whether  Mr.  Wilberforce  would  not  himself  have 
modified  some  of  the  expressions,  which,  if  received 
without  hesitation,  may  lead  to  undue  compliance  with 
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th©  QBages  of  a  world,  of  wMch  we  arc  told,  "  it  ib 
enmity  against  Gk)d." 

"  Mt  Deab  M.  :  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  observe  that, 
though  yon  ohide  me  for  not  letting  yon  hear  from  me, 
yon  allow  me  credit  for  such  a  sincere  concern  for  yonr 
welfere,  as  not  to  impute  my  silence  to  forgetfUness. 
Indeed,  you  do  me  no  more  than  justice  in  this  acquit- 
tal, for  whether  I  tell  you  so  or  not,  you  are  daily  in 
my  thoughts  and  prayers.  What  is  it,  in  truth,  that 
you  have  avowed,  but  that  you  have  not  attained  to 
that  stability  of  mind  which  you  desire  ?  that,  in  spite 
of  the  value  and  brightness  of  the  heavenly  prize,  you 
find  yourself  perpetually  drawn  aside  from  the  pursuit 
of  it  by  temporal  objects  ?  We  are  all  of  us  apt  to  be 
unreasonable  in  our  expectations  of  the  progress  wo 
are  to  make  in  our  heavenly  course.  Ere  we  have  well 
begun  our  journey,  we  look  on  ourselves  as  at  the  end 
of  it,  and  deem  it  hard  if  we  enjoy  not  those  comforts 
which  are  reserved  for  those  only  who  have  borne  tho 
burthen  and  heat  of  the  day :  in  both  these  respects, 
let  us  be  more  moderate,  and  neither  be  cast  down  if 
we  do  not  find  our  attainments  equal  to  our  wishes, 
nor  disquieted  if  our  religious  exercises  do  not  aflTord 
us  all  the  pleasure  which  we  might  hope  to  derive  from 
them.  But  then,  let  not  this  produce  in  us  such  an  ac- 
quiescence in  our  present  state  as  may  terminate  in  our 
sitting  down  contented  with  it.  We  must  learn  to 
press  forward,  humbly  depending  upon  God's  help  for 
the  success  of  our  labors,  and  resigned  in  all  respects 
to  His  sovereign  will.  Persevere,  and  may  the  God  of 
grace,  when  you  have  suffered  a  while,  comfort, 
strengthen,  stabhsh,  settle  you.  I  need  not  suggest 
to  you  the  benefit  of  religious  contemplation,  or  how 
much  more  than   readin tr,  it  tends  to  lift  the  soul 
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beyond  tlie  fogs  and  vapors  of  this  nether  atmosphere. 
The  precise  question  you  put  to  me  is  one  of  greaf 
nicety ;  and  if  it  had  been  put  to  me  by  almost  any  one 
else,  I  believe  I  should  have  declined  answering  it  in 
any  other  than  those  general  terms  which  you  forbid 
the  use  of  '  How  far  you  may  indulge  in  amusements 
without  danger  ?'  With  respect  to  these  same  amuse- 
ments, I  conceive  no  rule  can  be  applied  of  universal 
application  and  use — ^none  that  will  solve  to  every  one 
the  several  cases  which  occur  in  life,  under  the  very 
different  circumstances  of  different  men  ;  and  yet,  un- 
less we  lay  down  for  ourselves  beforehand,  some  deter- 
minate principle  of  action,  when  the  time  for  decision 
comes,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  and  judg- 
ing hastily,  and  under  an  improper  bias,  our  conclusion 
wOl  be  most  likely  erroneous.  What,  then,  is  to  be 
done  ?  What  but  that  every  one  read  his  Bible  with 
simplicity  of  heart,  that  he  there  observe  the  temper 
and  conduct  our  Saviour  prescribes  to  His  disciples, 
and  then,  looking  out  and  weighing  the  particulars  of 
his  own  state,  discover  how  he  may  best  acquire  the 
one  and  practbe  the  other  ?  Where  any  thing  is  directly 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  there  we  ought  to  resist 
as  stubbornly  as  possible.  Now,  the  play-house  seems 
to  me  to  fall  under  this  description,  and  in  order  to 
possess  you  with  my  sentiments  on  this  subject,  I  will 
inclose  you  a  little  essay,  which  contains  almost  all  I 
think,  and  will  spare  me  the  trouble  of  a  recital :  but 
there  are  other  diversions  of  a  more  dubious  nature — 
balls,  concerts,  cards,  etc.  It  is  impossible  here  to 
judge  for  another.  In  certain  situations,  it  may  be  ex- 
pedient to  partake  of  them,  rather  than  offend  those 
with  whom  you  are  living,  but  not  as  amusements  to  be 
^oyedyhut  SLa  temptaiions  to  be  undergone.  It  is  easy 
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to  see  that  the  whole  current  of  Scripture  sets  ag^unst 
that  disposition  to  seek  for  our  comfort  in  the  vanities 
of  life  and  the  enjoyments  of  sense,  which  is  too  natural 
to  us  all.  It  directs  us  to  pleasures  of  a  more  exalted 
kind — ^to  joys  of  a  superior  nature;  and  therefore, 
that  systematic  balling,  and  concerting,  and  carding,  is 
really  adverse  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Observ^e,  I 
say  systematic,  for  it  is  reduced  to  a  system ;  it  is  not 
an  occasional,  but  a  constant  and  habitual  mis-applica- 
tion of  time  and  money,  and,  what  is  worse  than  all,  of 
affections.  But  then  we  are  not  to  abstain  from  all 
these  indulgences  which  the  world  allows  itself,  and 
value  ourselves  on  our  abstemiousness,  for  that  wdll 
bring  on  a  proud  and  a  morose  spirit.  The  true  way 
is  to  endeavor  to  supplant  the  fondness  for  them  by  the 
love  of  better  things,  '  to  let  our  rejoicing  be  the  testi- 
mony of  our  conscience  that  in  simplicity  and  godly 
sincerity  we  have  had  our  conversation  in  the  world,' 
to  learn  to  delight  in  the  consciousness  of  His  protec- 
tion, whose  favor  is  better  than  life,  and  in  the  antici- 
pation of  those  pleasures  which  are  at  His  right  hand, 
for  evermore.  Could  we  arrive  at  this  blessed  temper, 
what  mankind  terms  amusements  and  diversions  would 
be  to  us  either  tedious  or  disgusting ;  and  though  on 
some  occasions  we  might  deem  it  expedient  to  conform, 
yet  we  should  do  it  for  the  sake  of  others^  not  for  our 
own.  Of  all  others,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  dangerous 
practice  for  us  to  draw  a  line,  and,  as  it  were,  pale  in 
some  of  the  common  amusements  in  which  we  may 
judge  that  we  ought  to  participate,  from  such  pruden- 
tial motives  as  I  am  alluding  to,  and  then  go  on  in  the 
constant  use  of  them  in  unsuspicious  security :  the 
habit  of  mind  this  brings  on  is  very  destructive,  indeed, 
of  the  vital  spirit  of  religion,  and  should  be  guarded 
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agabst  with  all  care.  *  *  *  *  I  have  said  enough 
to  make  you  understand  me.  The  Christian's  motto 
should  be — '  Watch  always,  for  you  know  not  in  what 
hour  the  Son  of  Man  will  come.'  In  proportion  as  you 
may  find  yourself  compelled  to  engage  in  diversions 
you  may  not  thoroughly  approve,  examine  yourself 
with  more  diligence,  be  more  constant  in  your  devo- 
tions, act  like  one,  who,  fearing  that  poison  might  lurk 
in  his  daily  food,  guarded  against  its  effects  by  the 
daily  use  of  antidotes.  Remember  that  it  is  the  groat 
business  of  religion  to  purify  our  hearts,  and  inspire  us 
with  a  more  energetic  longing  for  those  perfections, 
which  are  to  constitute  the  glories  and  happiness  of  our 
future  being."  It  was  about  this  period  that  he  was 
himself  suffering  the  defeat  of  his  plans  for  personal 
retirement,  by  the  crowd  of,  company  which  followed 
and  collected  around  him  at  his  Rayrigg  residence,  and 
which  compelled  him  to  forego  the  pleasure  he  had 
hoped  from  tranquil  communion  with  God,  in  order  to 
meet  the  demands  of  his  social  position.  He  wrote 
himself  to  Rev.  John  Ne^vton,  evidently  pouring  out 
to  him  the  breathings  of  his  soul  for  rest.  To  thiJB  let- 
ter, Mr.  Newton  replied :  "  There  is  a  tax  upon  your 
situation,  and  you  feel  it.  I  could  wish  you  the  same 
liberty,  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  your  time 
and  the  choice  of  your  company,  which  I  enjoy  myself, 
but  I  know  in  your  path  it  is  impracticable.  I  am  sorry 
your  prospect  of  retirement  has  been  so  much  iuter- 
rupted,  but  the  consequence  is  pleasing ;  you  see  a  ne- 
cessity for  forming  your  future  plans  differently.  It  is 
thus,  as  I  formerly  hinted,  the  Lord  teaches  those  who 
wait  upon  him  the  way  in  which  they  should  walk,  not 
directly,  and  at  once,  by  advice  they  may  receive  from 
otiMrs,  or  by  roles  thay  may,  cuprioriy  lay  down  for 
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themselves,  but  gradually,  by  experience.  The  know- 
ledge they  thus  obtain  becomes  properly  their  own,  an 
inward  principle,  and  therefore  efficacious.  Though 
the  wisdom  we  ask  of  ^od  is  freely  given ;  yet,  with 
respect  to  the  way  in  which  we  obtain  it,  we  may  be 
said  to  pay,  and  sometimes  to  pay  dearly,  for  it.  Yet 
it  is  well  worth  the  purchase,  whatever  it  may  cost  us. 
If  the  heart  be  upright,  and  the  desire  to  serve  Him  be 
dmple  and  genuine,  the  main  thing  is  secured,  and 
these  hindrances  will  eventually  prove  helps,  and  even 
the  slips  and  mistakes  we  may  make  wiQ  tend  to  make 
us  walk  more  firmly.  There  are  innumerable  cases  in 
life  to  which  the  general  rules  in  Scripture  do  not 
directly  and  explicitly  apply,  nor  will  the  books  of  cas- 
uistry afford  us  satisl^tion.  But  love  is  the  best  cas- 
uist^ and  a  sincere  desire  of  pleasing  God,  by  degrees, 
by  the  result  of  our  own  reflections,  and  by  repeated 
approximations,  will  lead  us  nearer  and  nearer  to  that 
middle  path  which  lies  between  the  extremes  of  need- 
less singularity  and  improper  compliance.  Communion 
with  God  is  the  great  point :  whatever  is  found  to  have 
a  tendency  to  damp  or  indispose  our  spirits  for  this, 
must  be  either  frankly  given  up,  or,  if  continued,  it 
must  be  a  cross  or  burden  whieh  we  vei-ily  believe  it  is 
His  pleasure,  all  things  considered,  that  we  for  the 
present  shouM  bear."  This  lays  the  axe  at  the  root  of 
all  worldly  conformity,  for  the  gratification  of  the  cor- 
rupt tendencies  of  the  natural  heart  which  may  still 
linger  in  the  soul  of  the  believer.  Like  the  Canaanites 
unsubdued  in  the  land  of  promise,  they  will  be  found 
snares  and  causes  of  trial,  and  not  the  chosen  compan- 
ions and  sources  to  which  the  soul  turns  for  its  delight. 
•Ric  joy  of  the  child  of  God,  his  pleasure,  and  his  life, 
itf6  hid'witib  Camst  in  God,  and  wilibe  found  there,' 
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and  there  only.  Juat  in  the  degree  in  which  the  grati- 
fication of  the  flesh  is  sought,  or  permitted,  just  in  that 
degree  will  the  Ufe  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man  be  ren- 
dered feeble ;  the  Spirit,  the  alone  Lord  and  giver  of 
life,  be  giieved ;  and  darkness  take  the  place  of  that 
light  which  is  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit. 

He  again  writes  to  his  sister,  who  appears  to  have 
been  urged  by  their  mother  to  accompany  her  to  the 
theatre,  and  to  have  sought  his  counsel,  as  to  how  fiir 
she  should  comply.  "  Your  letter,  my  dear  sister,  hm 
been  in  my  thoughts  at  intervals,  ever  since  I  received 
it,  and  I  take  up  my  pen  to  reply  to  it  with  no  little 
reluctance ;  but  I  am  sure  you  will  expect  my  answer 
with  anxiety,  and  it  would  be  unkind  and  seffish  to 
delay  it  any  longer.  I  well  know  the  tenderness  of 
your  mind,  and  it  grieves  me  to  say  any  thing  that  will 
wound  it ;  nor  do  I  suffer  less  from  the  apprehension 
that  I  am  about  to  give  pain  to  my  dear  mother.  *  * 
*  ♦  ♦  ♦  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  ebnsideratipns,  I 
must  speak  out :  the  appeal  you  make  to  me  is  too  for- 
cible to  be  resisted,  and  when  I  reflect  that  I  shall  have 
to  account  for  my  answer  to  it  at  the  bar  of  the  great 
Judge  of  quick  and  dead,  I  can  not — I  dare  not,  with- 
hold or  smooth  over  my  opinion.  I  must  be  as  expe- 
ditious as  possible ;  you  know  I  have  generally  enough 
to  do,  and  at  this  moment  I  am  particularly  pressed  to 
2)reparc  for  the  opening  of  the  session  to-morrow.  In 
one  word,  then,  I  think  the  tendencies  of  the  theatre 
most  pernicious.  This  is  my  decided  sentiment,  not 
taken  up  lightly,  but  on  mature  consideration.  I  have 
not  leisuie  to  state  to  you  at  large  the  grounds  on 
which  it  rests,  and  it  is  better  not  to  take  up  the  ques- 
tion, than  not  to  do  it  complete  justice.  The  bias 
under  which  you  have  weighed  it  is  evident  from  the 
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arguments  you  urge,  which  are  unworthy  of  your  im- 
derstanding.  You  are  sensible  that  it  is  not  enough 
that  your  own  principles  and  frame  of  spirit  are  so  set- 
tled as  to  be  in  no  danger — ^though  which  of  us  can 
say  so  in  such  a  case,  seeing  that  we  pray  to  be  deliv- 
ered from  evil  only  on  the  ground  of  our  not  being  led 
into  temptation,  which  it  is  a  mockery  of  God  to  ask, 
if  we  run  into  it  with  our  eyes  open.  You  view  the 
matter  in  the  light  of  example ;  yet  you  talk  of  going 
only  to  one  or  two  plays,  and  of  not  staying  to  the 
&rce,  etc.  Why,  how  wiU  the  generality  of  those  who 
see  you  there  know  your  motives  jfor  not  being  as  fre- 
quent an  attender  as  formerly,  and  for  not  remaining 
during  the  whole  performance  ?  It  would  be  an  affec- 
tation of  humility  to  deny  that  your  authority  has  very 
great  weight  in  the  town  of  Hull,  and  it  may  be 
thought,  too,  that  my  advice  has  some  influence  over 
you.  Will  not,  then,  your  presence  at  the  amusements 
of  the  theatre  sanction  them  in  the  minds  of  all  who  see 
you  there  ?  At  that  day  when  a  strict  account  shall  be  • 
taken  of  all  our  actions,  and  when  it  will  not  be  the 
least  inquiry  how  we  have  used  our  credit  and  influence 
among  men,  may  not  the  players  have  to  allege,  that 
by  your  attendance,  they  were  countenanced  in  the 
exercise  of  a  profession  which  must  be  allowed  to  be 
highly  unfavorable  to  their  future  happiness?  May 
not  the  same  be  said  by  some  unguarded  young  people, 
who,  forgetting  the  Scripture  precept  to  avoid  the 
beginnings  of  evil,  there  yielded  to  propensities,  and 
formed  connections,  and  acquired  habits,  which  termi- 
nated in  a  dissolution  of  the  moral  principle,  and  finally 
in  their  irrevocable  ruin  ? 

"Yet,  after  all  this,  as  I  have  the  highest  sense  of  the 
•duty  of  obeying  a  mother's  commands,  and  of  gratify- 
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ing  a  mother's  wishes,  I  can  not,  if  my  mother  makes  a 
point  of  it,  absolutely  advise  you  not  to  give  way ;  but 
I  know  my  mother  too  well  not  to  be  assured,  that 
whatever  she  may  have  said  or  thought  upon  the  first 
suggestion,  she  will  not  make  a  point  of  it  on  more 
cool  deliberation.  Sensible  as  I  am  of  the  integrity  of 
her  mind  and  the  force  of  her  affection,  I  am  convinced 
she  would  not  insist  on  it,  or  press  it  more  strongly, 
but  under  the  idea  of  your  not  suflfering  from  the  com- 
pliance ;  whereas,  I  am  equally  convinced  it  would  be  a 
source  of  lasting  uneasiness  to  you.  I  trust  my  dear 
mother  will  do  justice  to  the  motives  which  have  com- 
pelled me  thus  to  express  myself,  for  I  would  not  con- 
ceal from  her  what  I  have  said  to  you.  I  shall  be  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  know  how  she  feels,  and  how  you 
determine.  ♦  *  *  ♦  ♦  Q  my  dearest  sister! 
how  glorious  a  change  it  will  be,  if  ever  we  all  meet 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  those  chances  and  accidents  to 
which  we  are  exposed  in  this  uncertain,  state  of  exist- 
ence, and  with  hearts  overflowing  with  gratitude 
toward  that  Saviour  who  so  loved  us  that  He  gave 
himself  for  us,  to  suffer  death  upon  the  cross  :  if  we  en- 
ter into  the  possession  of  that  happiness  which  knows 
no  limit  of  degree  or  duration ;  and  may  our  conneo- 
tions  be  so  formed,  as  to  be  thus  continued  beyond  the 
grave,  that  with  those  whom  we  most  affectionately 
regard  and  value,  we  may  dwell  forever,  where  there 
is  fullness  of  joy,  and  pleasures  for  evermore  I  May 
God  Almighty  bless  you,  my  dearest  sister,  and  calm 
and  tranquillize  your  mind  here,  and  conduct  you  to 
happiness  hereafter !"  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years, 
we  find  him  thus  again  addressing  her,  in  lines  of  af- 
fectionate though  earnest  advice,  on  a  point  on  which, 
as  in  this  instance,  his  sister  apprehended  a  difference 
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from  their  mother's  views:  "My  judgment  is  de- 
cidedly and  strongly  in  favor  of  yonr  taidng  an 
early  dinner  on  Sunday,  and  going  to  church  in  the 
afternoon.  I  can  not  think  my  mother  will  have  any 
objection,  but  rather  conceive  she  will  be  glad  to  be 
of  your  party.  I  don't  say  it  lightly,  I  believe  the  con- 
tempt into  which  the  Sabbath  has  fallen,  bids  fair  to 
accelerate  the  ruin  both  of  Church  and  State,  more 
than  any  other  single  circumstance  whatever,  and  it  is 
the  bounden  duty  of  every  friend  to  our  civil  happi- 
ness, no  less  than  to  our  religious  interests,  to  hold  up 
its  authority.  Now,  what  a  scandalous  breach  of  it  is 
the  formally  and  systematically  sitting  down  to  dinner 
at  the  hour  when  public  worship  commences ;  what  a 
host  of  servants,  etc.,  are  kept  unavoidably  away.  Re- 
member that  all  absenting  from  church  begins,  and  is 
generally  defended,  by  saying,  that  one  may  read  the 
service  at  home.  There  is  no  duty  more  solemnly  and 
positively,  and  scarce  any  more  frequently,  enjoined  on 
us  than  tha,t  of  publicly  honoring  the  name  and  service 
of  God.  But  I  will  not  enter  on  a  recital  of  my  pre-" 
mises,  which  I  have  not  leisure  or  eyesight  to  put 
down.  My  conclusion  is  clear,  and  that  I  hope  will 
satisfy  you.  Only,  let  mc  guard  you  against  thinking 
there  will  be  any  singularity  in  this.  It  is  one  of  those 
things  wherein  duty  is  so  obvious  and  binding,  that  in 
doing  it  there  can  be  little  exertion ;  in  leaving  it  un- 
done, great  blame.  I  must  lay  down  my  pen,  but  I 
will  say  a  word  or  two  to  that  part  of  your  letter 
wherein  you  express  a  doubt  whether  toe  are  not  too 
strict,  to  whicli  I  can  say  for  myself  most  sincerely,  not 
half  strict  enough,  at  least  in  practice.  But  the  matter 
may  be  brought  to  one  short  issue,  as  &r  as  the  Bux- 
ton and  Battersca  systems  are  in  question.    Do  the 
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Boxtonians  differ  from  us?  I  hate  to  speak  of  myself 
or  of  others.  I  will  put  the  sentiment  in  another 
shape.  If  I  see  i>eople  earnestly  pursuing  their  futuro 
happiness,  though  I  may  think  by  a  wrong  road,  they 
seem  to  me  to  deserve  to  be  distinguished  widely  from 
those  who  are  evidently  giving  themselves  no  concern 
about  the  matter.  If  an  eternity  of  happiness  or  misery 
be  dependent  on  the  manner  of  spending  this  life,  in- 
difference is  insanity.  They  who  argue  for  a  more  re- 
laxed system  will  hardly  say  they  expect  to  be  happier 
hereafter  than  if  they  were  more  strict ;  all  at  least  I 
have  heard  from  them  in  general  is,  that  they  think 
they  are  strict  enough  to  secure  their  safety.  We  do 
not  act  so  in  matters  of  temporal  interest.  A  man 
would  be  thought  a  fool  who,  having  the  whole  of 
Europe  wherein  to  choose  his  residence,  shoidd  plant 
himself  within  such  a  distance  from  a  pest-house,  as  he 
and  some  other  unthinking  people  held  sufficient  for  his 
safety,  though  the  wiser  and  better  of  his  friends  told 
him  he  was  in  hourly  danger  of  infection.  I  will  not 
i:efer  you  to  Doddridge  and  Witherspoon,  and  Walker, 
but  to  Barrow  and  Tillotson  and  Taylor.*  St.  Paul 
surely  would  have  been  thought  far  advanced  on  the 
Christian  road,  yet  he  says:  ^Forgetting  the  things 
which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  onto  the  things 
which  are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark,*  etc.  May 
it  please  God,  my  dear  sister,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  make 
you  abound  more  and  more  in  every  good  work.  May 
your  heart  be  comforted,  your  views  cleared,  your  love 
strengthened,  your  faith  confirmed.  JSere^  indeed,  I 
believe,  (for  I  have  the  declaration  from  the  best  of 
men,)  wo  must  ever  groan,  being  burdened.    Alas! 

♦  And  we  mar  odd,  Uic  Poatoral  Letter  of  our  own  Houao  of  Bishops 
5* 
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what  caose  have  I  for  groaning;  but  let  us  wait  on 
Gk)d,  with  continual  prayers  for  the  influence  of  His 
blessed  spirit,  to  render  us  daily  fitter  for  a  better 
world,  where  all  sin  as  well  as  all  sorrow  shall  cease  for 
ever."  Tlie  subject  of  this  letter  was  one  on  which, 
at  every  period  of  his  religious  life,  his  views  were 
very  decided,  and  his  habits  entirely  conformed  to  his 
judgment  of  what  was  right.  Thus,  in  writing  to  a 
friend,  he  says :  "  There  is  nothing  in  which  I  would 
recommend  you  to  be  more  strictly  resolute  than  in 
keeping  the  Sabbath  holy;  and  by  this  I  mean  not 
only  abstaining  on  that  day  from  all  unbecoming 
sports,  shid  common  business,  but  from  consuming  time 
in  frivolous  conversation,  paying  or  receiving  visits, 
which,  among  relations,  often  leads  to  a  sad  waste  of 
this  precious  day.  These  are  practices  which  have 
their  source  in  an  inadequate  sense  of  the  value  of  a 
season  in  which  we  may  lawiully  neglect  our  ordinary 
occupations,  and  consequently  addict  ourselves  with- 
out interruption  to  religious  offices.  Self-examination 
and  much  private  prayer  should  never  be  omitted  orf 
this  day ;  and  I  have  found  it  very  useful  to  walk  out 
and  admire  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  raise  my  mind 
to  a  consideration  of  the  wisdom  and  power  and  good- 
ness of  God.  I  can  truly  declare  to  you,  that,  to  me, 
the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  has  been  invaluable.  I 
need  not  suggest,  likewise,  the  duty  of  searching  into 
our  hearts  on  that  day ;  examining  ourselves  as  to  our 
love  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  purging  out  all  malice 
and  ill-will  toward  any  one  who  may  have  oflfended  us ; 
trying,  likewise,  where  opportunity  offers,  to  make 
peace.  In  all  we  should  ever  associate  the  idea  of  our 
blessed  Master,  and  endeavor  to  render  him  as  much 
as  possible  present  to  our  minds.     I  have  learned  from 
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experience  that,  if  our  acquaintance  see  that  we  are  re- 
solute in  oar  determination  to  keep  the  Lord's  day 
holy,  they  will,  after  a  while,  at  least,  leave  us  to  our- 
selves,  and  even  respect  us  more  for  adhering  to  the 
dictates  of  our  own  principles." 
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His  feeble  health  caused  him  to  seek  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Hey  of  Leeds,  one  of  those  individuals  of  lofty 
position,  Tvho  adorn  by  their  Christian  graces  the 
high  rank  to  which  their  character  has  elevated  them 
in  the  estimation  of  their  fellow-men.  No  name  stands 
higher  than  that  of  Hey,  on  that  scroll  emblazoned 
with  the  name  of  worthy  sons  which  adorns  the  glo- 
rious temple  of  medical  science.  None  will  be  more 
honored  in  that  day  when  the  good  and  faithful  serv- 
ants of  the  Lord  shall  enter  into  his  joy.  While  seek- 
ing his  advice,  Wilberforce  was  domesticated  with  the 
family,  of  which  ho  says:  ^^A  family  that  really  ap- 
pears to  be  serving  God.  Happy  people !"  After  leav- 
ing Mr.  Hey,  Mr.  W.  wrote  to  Lord  Muncaster:  "Fre- 
quent conversations  with  him  have  impressed  mo  with 
an  opinion  of  his  skill.  He  does  not  express  himself 
oveivconfidently,  for  which  I  like  him  the  better ;  but 
he  says,  I  may  reasonably  hope  that  by  perseverance 
in  the  plan  which  he  recommends,  I  shall  gradually  re- 
cover health  and  strength ;  in  both  which  he  thinks  I 
have  suffered  by  living  too  low,  and  he  advises  a  strict 
adherence  to  meat  and  wine,  as  the  most  trusty  and 
effectual  restoratives.  *  *  *  *  Another  part  of 
his  direction  is,  that  I  shall  try  with  caution  the  Bath 
water,  and  this  I  shall  possibly  do  before  the  meeting 
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of  Parliament,  though  my  motions  are  somewhat  Unoer* 
tain,  lor  they  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  state  in 
which  I  find  poor  Eliot  and  Pitt.  I  well  know  how 
feelingly  you  have  sympathized  with  them*  I  do  not 
believe  there  ever  existed  between  brother  and  sister 
a  more  affectionate  attachment,  than  between  Pitt  and 
Lady  Harriet.  Public  business,  however,  will  be  an 
assistance  to  him  in  getting  over  the  shock,  by  neces* 
sarily  calling  him  from  his  own  melancholy  reflections ; 
but  I  fear  it  will  go  hard  with  Eliot,  whose  natural 
temper  is  ill  calculated  to  bear  up  against  such  a  stroke. 
If  either  of  them  should  be  in  such  a  state  as  that  I 
should  think  my  company  would  be  of  material  ser- 
vice, I  shall  dedicate  myself  to  this  employment ;  if 
otherwise,  to  King  Bladud.* 

^^  O  my  dear  Muncaster  I  how  can  we  go  on  as  if 
present  things  were  to  last  forever,  when  so  often  re- 
minded *'  that  the  fiashion  of  this  world  passes  away  I' 
Every  day  I  live  I  see  greater  reason  in  considering 
this  life  but  as  a  passage  to  another.  And  when  sum- 
moned to  the  tribunal  of  God,  to  give  an  account  of  all 
things  we  have  done  in  the  body,  how  shall  we  be  con- 
founded by  the  recollection  of  those  many  instances,  in 
which  we  have  relinquished  a  certain  eternal  for  an  un- 
certain transitory  good!  Tou  are  not  insensible  to 
these  things,  but  you  think  of  them  rather  like  a  fol- 
lower of  Socrates  than  a  disciple  of  Jesus.  You  see 
how  frankly  I  deal  with  you  i  in  truth  I  can  no  other- 
wise BO  well  show  the  interest  I  take  in  your  happiness. 
These  thoughts  are  uppermost  in  my  heart,  and  they 
wiU  come  forth  when  I  do  not  repress  my  natural  emo- 
tions. Oh !  that  they  had  a  more  prevailing  influence 
over  my  disposition  and  conduct;  then  might  I  hope  to 

♦  Tho  lutol;M7  jjculiis  of  Bath. 
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afford  men  occasion  ^  to  glorify  oar  Father  which  is  in 
heaven ;'  and  I  should  manifest  the  snperiont j  of  the 
principle  which  actuated  me,  by  the  more  than  ordi- 
nary spirit  and  activity  by  which  my  parliamentary, 
my  domestic,  and  all  my  other  duties  were  marked  and 
characterized." 

Lady  Harriet  Eliot,  to  whose  death  he  thus  re&rs, 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  sister  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  wife  of  Mr.  Eliot.  She  died  at  this 
juncture,  and  gave  opportunity  for  a  lively  display  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce's  readiness  to  sacrifice  to  the  comfort 
of  his  fHends  his  own  purposes,  even  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  health.  We  soon  after  find  him  at  Bath, 
schooling  his  heart  as  carefully  in  the  crowded  scenes 
of  that  place  of  fashionable  resort  as  he  had  done  in  the 
seclusion  of  Wilford. 

"I  am  too  apt,"  he  says,  Nov.  18th,  "to  be  consi- 
dering how  &Y  I  may  advance  towards  sin,  in  animal 
indulgences  particularly;  not  remembering  that  a 
Christian's  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  6od,"\that  he  ought 
to  have  more  satisfaction  in  offering  the  little  sacrifices 
God  requires,  as  the  willing  tribute  of  a  grateful  heart, 
than  in  gratifying  fleshly  appetites ;  and  that  he  should 
look  for  his  happiness  in  fellowship  with  God,  and  view 
with  jealousy  whatever  tends  to  break  in  on  this  com- 
munion.  I  am  apt  to  bo  thinking  it  enough  to  spend 
so  many  hours  in  reading,  religious  service,  study,  etc. 
What  a  sad  sign  is  this !  how  different  from  that  de- 
light in  the  law  and  service  of  God  in  the  inner  man, 
which  St.  Paul  speaks  of,  and  which  was  so  eminent  in 
David !  O  my  God!  for  the  sake  of  Thy  beloved  Son, 
our  propitiation,  through  whom  we  may  have  access  to 
the  throne  of  grace,  give  me  a  new  heart — give  me  a 
real  desire  and  earnest  longing  for  one.     I  have  got 
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a  trick  of  congratulating  myself  when  I  look  at  my 
watch,  or  the  clock  strikes:  'Well,  one  hour  more  of 
this  day  is  gone.'  "What  ingratitude  is  this  to  God, 
who  spares  this  cumberer  of  the  ground  from  day  to 
day,  to  give  him  time  for  repentance !"  "  Walk  chari- 
tably," he  T^Tites  down  as  his  law ;  "  wherever  you  are, 
be  on  your  guard,  remembering  that  your  conduct  and 
conversation  may  have  some  effect  on  the  minds  of 
those  with  whom  you  are,  in  rendering  them  more  or 
less  inclined  to  the  reception  of  Christian  principles^ 
and  the  practice  of  a  Christian  life.  Be  ready  with 
subjects  for  conversation,  for  private  thought,  as  Watts 
and  Doddridge  recommend.  This  week  to  find  oppor- 
tunities for  opening  to  M.  B.,  and  to  endeavor  to  im- 
press her  deeply  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
one  thing  needful,  and  to  convince  her  that  the  loose 
religion  and  practice  of  common  professors  is  not  the 
religion  and  practice  of  the  Bible." 

Mr.  Hey  was  one  from  whom  he  obtained  not  only 
medical  advice,  but  whom  he  took  into  the  number  of 
his  friends  and  counsellors,  and  we  accordingly  find  him 
entering  into  correspondence  ^vith  him,  on  a  subject, 
which,  at  this  time,  and  for  many  years  after,  occupied 
a  large  share  of  his  thoughts  and  attention.  Mmgling 
extensively  in  the  society  of  the  highest  rank ;  thrown 
by  his  political  connections  into  equally  close  contact 
with  those  who  follow  the  example  of  their  superiors 
readily,  when  in  correspondence  with  the  cravings  of 
their  own  corrupt  nature ;  he  saw  himself  surrounded  by 
the  evidences  that  the  evil  which  he  lamented  in  him- 
self, and  of  which  he  so  earnestly  repented,  and  firom 
the  guilt  of  which  he  so  humbly  sought  pardon,  and 
freedom  from  its  power  through  the  mercy  of  his  Re- 
deemer, was  equally  operative  in  the  multitudes  of  his 
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fellow-men.  His  warm  affectionfl  were  moved  by  the 
coDviotioD,  that  firom  the  highest  to  the  lowest  ranks, 
there  was  a  general  relaxation  of  morals,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  correct,  and  he  determined  to  attempt  the 
formation  of  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing a  reformation  of  manners.  To  Mr.  Hey  he  says, 
speaking  of  a  previous  organization,  the  object  of 
which  had  been  first,  the  mutual  edification  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  then  the  resistance  of  the  spread  of  open  im- 
morality :.  ^^  I  am  conscious  that  ours  is  an  infinitely 
inferior  aim,  yet  surely  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence, 
and  worthy  of  the  labors  of  a  whole  life."  John  Wes- 
ley, though  closely  connected  with  the  upper  classes 
by  birth,  had  devoted  himself,  with  unrivalled  assi- 
duity, to  the  spiritual  improvement  of  the  poor.  Wil- 
berforce,  a  layman,  aspired  to  the  task  of  bringing  his 
influence,  as  such,  to  bear  upon  every  class  in  the  same 
calling.  In  his  journal,  he  remarks :  ^'  God  has  set  be- 
fore me  as  my  object,  the  reformation  of  manners," 
and  in  this  feeling  of  a  high  commission  he  devoted 
himself  zealously  to  the  execution  of  its  purpose.  To 
one  of  his  parliamentary  Mends  he  writes :  "  The  bar- 
barous custom  of  hanging  has  been  tried  too  long,  and 
with  the  success  which  might  have  been  anticipated 
from  it.  The  most  effectual  way  to  prevent  the 
greater  crimes  is  by  punishing  the  smaller,  and  by  en- 
deavoring to  repress  that  general  spirit  of  licentious- 
ness which  is  the  parent  of  ^very  species  of  vice.  I 
know,  that  by  regulating  the  external  conduct,  we  do 
not  at  first  change  the  hearts  of  men,  but  even  they  are 
ultimately  to  be  wrought  upon  by  these  means,  and  we 
should  at  least  so  far  remove  the  obtrusiveness  of  the 
temptation,  that  it  may  not  provoke  the  appetite  which 
might  otherwise  lie  dormant  and  inactive." 
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The  plan  he  proposed  was,  to  procure  a  royal  procla- 
mation against  vice  and  immorality,  and  then  to  engage 
the  cooperation  of  voluntary  associations  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  its  observance.  He  felt  it  impoitant  to  pro- 
cure the  active  friendship  of  the  Bishops  to  this  plan, 
and  to  induce  them  to  promote  it  by  becoming  mem- 
bers of  the  Association ;  and  in  order  to  effect  this,  he 
determined  to  visit  as  many  of  them  as  possible  on  the 
adjournment  of  Parliament,  at  their  respective  sees. 
This  he  thought  preferable  to  drawing  their  attention 
to  it  while  in  London,  lest  the  hesitation  of  a  few  might 
influence  others,  and  defeat  his  plan.  So  soon,  there- 
fore, as  the  proclamation  was  issued,  instead  of  resort- 
ing to  Bath  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters,  as  he  had  been 
advised  to  do  by  Mr.  Hey,  he  visited  in  succession  the 
residences  of  many  of  the  Bishops,  and  secured  them  as 
promoters  of  the  scheme.  He  also  called  by  the  way 
on  many  influential  la3rmen,  from  some  of  whom  he  re- 
ceived countenance  in  his  effort,  while  others  were 
lukewarm  or  hostile.  One  nobleman  said  to  him :  "So 
you  wish,  young  man,  to  be  a  reformer  of  men's  morals. 
Look,  then,"  pointing  as  he  spoke  to  a  picture  of  the 
Crucifixion,  "  and  see  there  what  is  the  end  of  such  re- 
formers!" Mr.  Eliot,  brother-in-law  of,  the  minister, 
with  a  spirit  chastened  and  subdued  by  the  sore  afflic- 
tion through  which  he  had  passed,  and  by  it  made 
ready  to  receive  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel,  joined 
him  zealously,  and  labored  long  as  one  of  the  active 
Committee  men  of  the  Central  Society.  The  entire 
summer  was  devoted  to  this  object  by  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
who  enlisted  among  its  members  and  promoters  many 
of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  kingdom.  Nor  was 
his  labor  in  vain.  It  was  valuable,  not  only  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  established,  but  became  the  cen- 
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trc  from  which  many  other  osefal  schemes  emanated, 
and  was  the  first  example  of  those  various  associations 
which  soon  succeeded  to  the  apathy  which  had. long 
marked  the  English  Church.  A  short  tour  in  Devon- 
shire, in  the  autumn,  was  followed  by  a  sojourn  at  Bath, 
where  he  formed  the  acquaintance,  soon  ripening  into 
friendship,  of  one  associated  permanently  with  his  memo- 
ry by  earnest  association  of  purpose  in  all  their  several 
plans  for  usefulness — Hannah  More.  "I  find  here," 
she  writes  at  this  time,  "  a  great  many  friends ;  but 
those  with  whom  I  have  chiefly  passed  my  time  are  Mf . 
Wilberforce's  family.  Tliat  young  gentleman's  charac- 
ter is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  I  ever  knew  for 
talent,  virtue,  and  piety.  It  is  difficult  not  to  grow 
wiser  and  better  every  time  one  converses  with  him." 

It  was  at  this  juncture,  and  under  the  same  influence 
as  led  him  to  the  formation  of  the  Society  for  the  Reform- 
ation of  Manners,  that  Wilberforce  first  entered  publicly 
on  the  great  undertaking  with  which  his  name  has  been 
so  long  and  so  indissolubly  associated.  The  attention 
of  many  persons  in  various  parts  of  England  was  simulta- 
neously, or  nearly  so,  aroused  to  the  consideration  of  the 
condition  of  the  negro  slaves  in  the  West-India  Islands, 
and  through  that  to  the  horrors  of  the  trade  by  which 
those  islands  were  supplied  with  slaves.  The  honor  of 
being  first  mover  in  the  action  which  was  instituted  has 
been  claimed — and  it  is  needless  to  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  merit  of  the  respective  claims — for  many. 
Lady  Middleton  was  deeply  moved  by  the  statements  of 
a  Rev.  Mr.  Ramsay,  who  had  resided  in  the  West-Indies, 
and  having  appealed  to  her  husband.  Sir  Charles  Mid- 
dleton, afterward  Lord  Barham,  as  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment to  invite  attention  to  the  subject,  he,  well  aware 
that  the  trade  had  become  so  important  in  a  pecuniaiy 
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point  of  yieV,  that  any  attempt  to  interrupt  it  would 
excite  great  opposition,  realized  the  necessity  of  great 
caution  in  the  attempt  to  arrest  it,  and  of  seeking  for 
the  aid  of  some  one  of  more  extensive  influence  than 
his  own,  though  ready  to  support  it  with  all  his  power. 
He  accordingly  solicited  the  assistance  of  Wilberforce, 
whose  high  moral  and  religious  character,  eloquence, 
and  intimacy  with  Pitt,  untrammelled  by  the  bonds 
which  would  have  restrained  one  less  independent,  all 
pointed  out  as  one  especially  adapted  to  the  post  of 
leader  in  so  momentous  a  question.  The  Society  of 
Friends,  Granville  Sharp,  a  London  merchant,  and 
Thomas  Clarkson,  were  all  earnestly  engaged  in  fur 
thering  the  great  and  glorious  enterprise,  by  collect- 
ing testimony  as  to  the  chai-acter  of  the  trade  and 
the  miseries  it  entailed  on  its  victims,  and  by  excit- 
ing the  sympathies  of  British  Christians  for  them. 
But  to  William  Wilberforce  Providence  had  assigned 
the  distinguished  post  he  a.o  ably,  so  undauntedly,  so 
*perseveringly  occupied,  and  for  which  he  had  been 
qualified  by  his  previous  training  in  parliamentary  ac- 
tion, as  well  as  by  the  early  interest  he  had  taken  in  the 
subject  of  Lady  Middleton's  application.  Mr.  Wilber- 
force has  said :  "  It  was  just  one  of  these  many  impulses 
which  were  all  giving  to  my  mind  the  same  direction." 
And,  "  It  is  somewhat  worthy  of  attention,  as  indicative 
of  the  providential  impulses  by  which  we  are  led  into 
particular  lines  of  conduct,  that  as  early  as  the  year 
1780,  (when  only  twenty-one  years  old,)  I  had  been 
strongly  interested  for  the  West-Indian  slaves,  and  in  a 
letter  asking  my  friend  Gordon,  then  going  to  Antigua, 
to  collect  information  for  me,  I  expressed  my  determin- 
ation, or  at  least  my  hope,  that  some  time  or  other  I 
should  redress  the  wrongs  of  those  wretched  and  de- 
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graded  beings."  That  his  motives  in  entering  finally 
on  the  undertaking  in  the  year  1786  were  still  loftier 
and  nobler  than  even  the  warm  sympathies  of  his  boy- 
hood, is  due  to  the  change  of  character  which  had 
meanwhile  been  wrought  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  which,  while  it  set  him  free  from  every  thing 
that  was  corrupt  and  evil  in  its  origin  or  tendencies, 
communidated  its  own  heavenly  character  to  all  that  he 
undertook.  Thus  he  says :  "  God  Almighty  has  set  be- 
fore me  two  great  objects — the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade,  and  the  reformation  of  manners."  It  was  with 
the  earnestness  which  properly  belonged  to  such  mo- 
tives, that  he  entered  on  his  duties,  seeking  information 
on  the  subject  from  every  available  source,  not  over- 
looking or  undervaluing  that  to  be  procured  from  West- 
India  proprietors  and  African  merchants  themselves, 
whom  at  this  time  he  "  found  ready  to  give  him  inform- 
ation freely ;  the  trade  not  having  yet  become  the  sub- 
ject of  alarming  discussion.  These  accounts,"  he  says, 
were  fall  of  prejudice  and  error."  When  he  had  ac- 
quired, he  says,  "so  much  infprmation,  I  began  to  talk 
the  matter  over  with  Pitt  and  GrenviUe.  Pitt  recom- 
mended me  to  undertake  its  conduct  as  a  subject  suited 
to  my  character  and  talents."  "At  length,  I  well  re- 
member, after  a  conversation  in  the  open  air  at  the  root 
of  an  old  tree  at  Hoi  wood,  (Pitt's  residence,)  just  above 
the  steep  descent  into  the  vale  of  Keston,  I  resolved  to 
give  notice,  on  a  fit  occasion,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
of  my  intention  to  bring  the  subject  forward."  His 
public  avowal  of  this  determination  was  followed  by 
the  organization  of  a  meeting,  held  on  the  12th  of  May, 
1787,  composed  of  twelve  London  merchants,  all  but 
two  of  whom  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds,  and  collecting  the  in* 
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formation  necessary^  to  prove  tlie  propriety  of  this  mo- 
tion for  the  abolition  of  the  trade.  His  e^orts  in  this 
cause  were  not  confined  to  those  put  forth  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  among  his  friends  at  home,  but  realiz- 
ing thus  early  the  advantage,  nay,  necessity  of  foreign 
cooperation,  he  contemplated  a  journey  to  France,  hop- 
ing that  the  friendly  relations  then  existing  between 
the  new  Government  there  and  that  of  St.  James,  might 
lead  to  some  combined  action  on  the  subject.  Mr.  (af^ 
terward  Lord)  Grenville  was  solicited  to  join  him ;  but 
after  consultation  with  Mr.  Pitt,  the  project  was  aban- 
doned. The  intimacy  of  Mr.  Wilberforco  and  Mr.  Pitt 
at  this  time  was  very  close,  so  that  they  were  almost 
daily  companions ;  but  this  and  all  his  other  social  in- 
tercourse, which  was  very  extensive,  was  made  subserv- 
ient to  the  one  object.  Just,  however,  as  the  critical 
moment  arrived  when,  after  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses before  the  Privy  Council,  the  consummation  of 
all  his  arrangements  indicated  that  the  time  for  his  mo- 
tion had  arrived,  it  seemed  but  too  probable  to  those 
who  were  most  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Mr.  Wilber* 
force,  a^  well  as  in  the  object  itself,  that  he  would  be 
withdrawn  forever,  not  only  from  the  eminent  position 
he  occupied  as  the  parliamentary  leader  in  this  business, 
but  from  all  participation  whatever  in  any  business. 
His  efforts  thus  fer  had  all  been  made  in  despite  of  the 
naturally  feeble  constitution,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made* already ;  but  in  the  spring  of  1788  his  health 
appeared  about  to  fail  entirely.  On  the  last  day  of  Jan- 
uary, he  says,  in  his  diary,  after  many  previous  entries 
of  indifferent  health:  "Very  unwell;  so  did  noi  dine 
at  Pitt's ;  but  met  Ramsay  (on  the  slave  question)  there 
in  the  evening,  and  discussed.  Did  not  go  to  House." 
During  several  consecutive  days  he  makes  similar  en- 
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tries ;  and  though  the  urgent  symptoms  seemed  then  to 
subside,  toward  the  end  of  February  we  find  him  un- 
der medical  treatment,  and  chiefly  confined  to  the 
house,  till  on  the  8th  of  March  he  writes  to  a  friend : 
"  Thank  God !  I  am  now  recovering,  and  I  trust  a  little 
relaxation,  on  which  my  physician  insists,  and  Bath 
waters,  will  restore  me  again  to  the  duties  of  my  sta- 
tion." On  this  very  day,  however,  his  disease  retm-ned 
with  renewed  violence.  His  disorder  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  an  entire  decay  of  all  the  vital  functions.  One 
college  friend,  directing  the  attention  of  another  to  his 
wasted  frame,  said :  "  There  is  Wilberforce,  he  can  not 
last  three  weeks.  A  consultation  of  the  chief  phy  i^cians 
of  the  day  resulted  in  the  declaration  to  his  family, "  that 
he  had  not  stamina  to  last  a  fortnight."  "  Judging  the 
case  to  be  beyond  the  skill  of  the  masters  of  human  art," 
(say  his  sons,)  "they  decently  dismissed  their  patient  on 
a  journey  to  the  Bath  waters.  He  complied  with  their 
desire ;  but  soberly  forecasting  the  doubtful  issue  of  his 
disease,  he  first  summoned  Mr.  Pitt,  and  obtained  from 
him  a  promise  that  he  would  charge  himself  with  the 
interests  of  the  Abolition  cause."  On  the  6th  of  April 
he  reached  Bath  in  a  state  of  extreme  weakness  and 
exhaustion.  Here  he  continued  four  weeks,  during 
which  time  he  was  compelled  to  be  a  mere  spectator  of 
the  progress  of  the  cause  with  which  his  existence  was 
identified.  As  his  health  gradually  improved  under  the 
treatment  recommended  by  his  medical  advisers,  he  left ' 
Bath  for  Cambridge,  where  he  resided  in  rooms  in  St. 
John  College,  "  living  more  regularly  and  quietly  than 
he  had  done  in  a  long  while— chiefly  Milner  in  the  even- 
ing." Throughout  this  return  to  academic  life,  he  ex- 
perienced much  gratification  in  the  society  of  Dean 
Milner,  and  a  few  others  of  his  ordinary  companions; 
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yet  he  remarks  of  the  geneiai  tone  of  their  society ; 
"  Tliey  were  not  what  I  had  expected.  They  had  nei- 
ther the  solidity  of  judgment  poss&ssed  by  ordinary  men 
of  business,  nor  the  refined  feelings  and  elevated  prin- 
ciples which  became  a  studious  and  sequestered  life.'* 
Of  himself,  he  remarks,  at  the  same  period :  ^^  I  am  too 
easily  contented  with  a  general  impression  of  religion, 
and  do  not  labor  to  perfect  faith  by  habituating  myself 
to  act  upon  a  principle  of  love.  I  scarcely  dare  resolve 
after  so  many  defeats,  but  I  trust  I  shall  do  better,  rely- 
ing entirely  for  success  upon  the  assistance  of  that  Holy 
Spirit  which  we  are  promised.'*  From  Cambridge,  he 
went  into  Westmoreland,  and  once  more  settled  him- 
self at  Rayrigg,  in  his  old  residence,  where  Pitt  pro- 
mised to  visit  him.  The  pressure  of  public  business  de- 
feated this  arrangement.  But  though  disappointed  of 
tliis,  his  house  was  thronged  the  whole  summer  by  a 
succession  of  guests.  This  mode  of  life  proved  neces- 
sarily an  interruption  to  his  usual  habits,  and  caused  him 
to  lament  deeply  the  want  of  that  privacy  and  com- 
munion with  God,  to  which  he  was  wont  to  resort  for 
refreshment  of  soul,  even  in  the  periods  of  greatest 
pressure  of  business.  He  pours  forth  grievous  lament- 
ations over  his  declension  in  spirituality,  and  the  "  in- 
dolence and  intemperance"  into  which  it  betrayed  him. 
"  Though  I  have  so  often  resolved,  and  broken  my  re- 
solutions, that  I  am  almost  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the 
headlong  course  that  I  am  pursuing ;  yet  as  thus  to  ac- 
quiesce would  be  to  consign  myself  to  irreversible 
misery,  I  must  still  strive  to  loose  myself  from  this 
bondage  of  sin  and  Satan,  calling  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  who  alone  can  make  my  endeavors  effectual.  I 
am  this  week  entering  on  a  scene  of  great  temptation — 
a  perpetual  round  of  dissipation — and  my  house  over- 
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flowing  with  guests.  It  is  the  more  necessary  for  me 
to  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God.  Do  Thou,  then. 
Thou  blessed  Saviour  and  fnend  of  sinners,  hear,  and 
have  mercy  upon  me.  Let  Thy  strength  be  magnified 
in  my  weakness.  But  whatever  be  the  issue  of  this  re- 
sidence at  Rayrigg,  may  it  be  a  useful  lesson  to  teach 
me  to  form  my  plans  hereafter  with  greater  caution  and 
circumspection,  and  not  to  run  myself  into  temptations, 
from  the  evil  of  which  he  who  voluntarily  exposes  him- 
self to  them  can  not  reasonably  expect  to  be  delivered. 
I  will  now  form,  and  note  in  my  pocket-book,  guch  re- 
solutions for  this  week's  regulation  as  are  best  adapted 
to  my  present  circumstances;  and  do  Tliou,  O  God!  en- 
able me  to  keep  them.  My  general  object  during  my 
stay  at  this  place  should  be  to  guard  against  habits  of 
idleness,  luxury,  selfishness,  and  forgetfulness  of  God, 
by  interlacing  as  much  as  I  can  of  reading  and  medita- 
tion, and  religious  retirement  and  self-examination. 
Let  me  constantly  view  myself,  in  all  my  various  rela- 
tions : 

"  As  one  who  professes  to  be  a  Christian. 

"  As  a  member  of  Parliament. 

"  As  gifted  by  Nature  and  fortune,  aa  a  son,  as  & 
brother,  pater  familias,  friend,  with  influence  and  powex^ 
ful  connections. 

"1.  To  be  for  the  ensuing  week  moderate  at  table. 

"  2.  Hours  as  early  as  can  contrive.  Redeeming  the 
time." 

The  experience  of  this  summer  led  him  to  determine 
to  abandon  tliis  place  of  residence  ;  the  numerous  visit- 
ors attracted  thither  by  the  exquisite  lake  sceneiy  caus- 
ing it  to  be  too  much  frequented  to  permit  him  any  re- 
tirement, lie  therefore  gave  up  his  house  at  the  close 
of  his  lease,  before  another  summer's  r^rt  to  it  should 
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subject  him  to  the  same  violation  of  a  sense  of  duty,  as 
appears  to  have  given  him  mnch  disturbance  of  con- 
science  this  year.  To  Bath  he  again  resorted  at  the 
close  of  the  smnmer;  but  while  there  received  a  letter 
from  the  Rev.  O.  Wyvill,  who  says : 

*'  I  have  for  some  time  deferred  mentioning  to  you 
the  intended  jubilee  at  York  upon  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber. But  it  is  now  so  near,  that  I  can  no  longer  delay 
to  communicate  my  opinion  that  your  appearance  at  so 
great  a  meeting  of  your  friends  as  will  then  be  held  at 
York  is  absolutely  necessary,  so  that  nothmg  short  of 
inability  to  move  without  endangering  your  health 
ought  to  prevent  it. 

"  Your  absence  from  this  meeting  would  be  peculiarly 
prejudicial,  because  many  would  be  apt  to  consider  it  a 
proof  of  excessive  scrupulosity.  On  this  topic  your  an- 
tagonists have  not  been  wanting  in  their  endeavors  to 
hurt  you ;  but  if  you  embrace  this  opportunity  of  meet- 
mg  your  constituents^  and  show  them  you  are  exactly 
the  same  person  whose  caus6  they  lately  espoused  with 
so  much  zeal,  these  hostOe  attempts  will  be  unsuccess- 
ful. It  is  surely  possible  to  mix  in  such  assemblies  with 
innocence  and  decency." 

"  Were  I  to  attempt,''  he  answers,  "  to  show  my  con- 
stituents this,  it  would  be  an  attempt  to  impose  upon 
them,  which  nothing  should  induce  me  to  practice,  and 
which  I  am  sure  you  would  be  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  f^ommend.  Except  in  the  personal  regard  and  gra- 
titude to  my  friends,  which  were  then  so  strong  that  I 
dare  not  say  they  are  increased,  I  can  not  (I  speak  to 
you  what  addressed  to  another  would  be  arrogant,  but 
what  in  speaking  to  you  it  would  be  worse  than  affecta- 
tion to  withhold)  I  can  not  say  that  I  am  by  any  means 
the  same  person.  I  can  assert  with  truth  that  I  have  a 
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higher  sense  of  the  duties  of  my  station,  and  a  finner 
resolution  to  discharge  them  with  fidelity  and  zeal ;  but 
it  is  also  true  that  I  am  under  many  restraints  as  to  my 
conduct  to  which  I  was  not  then  subject,  and  that  my 
religious  opinions  are  very  different.  Not  that  I  would 
shut  myself  up  from  mankind  and  immure  myself  in  a 
cloister.  My  walk,  I  am  sensible,  is  a  public  one ;  my 
business  is  in  the  world ;  and  I  must  mix  in  assemblies 
of  men,  or  quit  the  post  which  Providence  seems  to 
have  assigned  me.  I  entirely  agree  with  you,  *one 
may  mix  in  these  assemblies  with  decency  and  inno- 
cence.' But  the  point  is,  whether  by  confining  myself 
within  these  limits  I  should  be  likely  to  advance  my  in- 
terests  with  my  constituents.  They  certainly,  I  trust, 
will  not  believe  that  I  am  so  over-rigid  as  to  condetnn 
the  cheerfulness  of  the  social  board  when  kept  within 
the  bounds  of  sobriety  and  decency,  however  diligently 
my  enemies  may  circulate  reports  to  my  disadvantage ; 
but  this  would  not  be  enough  to  remove  the  impression 
in  question,  if  it  were  acting  honestly  to  endeavor  to  re- 
move it.  No  I  for  this  purpose  would  it  not  be  requi- 
site for  me  to  drink  and  sing,  etc.,  as  I  used  to  do  ? 
You,  being  a  clergyman,  can  not  draw  any  inferences 
from  your  own  case  to  mine ;  nothing  of  the  sort  I  ob- 
ject to  is  expected  from  you." 

He  deemed  it,  however,  right  to  obey  the  summons. 

"  27th  of  October.  Left  Bath  for  London  on  my  way 
to  York  to  attend  the  jubilee. — ^Whilst  at  Bath  grew 
much  better." 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

Thb  illnefls  and  mental  deranganent  of  King  George 
nL  at  this  period  caused  great  alarm  and  agitation 
throughout  the  entire  kingdom ;  and  compelled  Wilber- 
foroe  to  leave  Bath,  (to  which  place  he  returned  after 
having  met  his  constituents  at  York,)  and  devote  him- 
self anew  to  the  performance  of  his  public  duties. 

To  one  whose  past  habits  and  present  occupation 
were  of  a  desultory  character,  few  things  would  be  more 
useM,  or  more  difficult,  than  to  note  down  accurately 
the  mode  in  which  his  time  was  spent.  Such  an  account 
he  now  ccmunenced,  and  continued  resolutely  until  his 
studious  habits  were  matured ;  and  if  in  ailer-life  he 
perceived  any  relaxation  in  his  diligence,  he  immediately 
resumed  the  practice. 

To  "  live  by  role,''  was  his  object ;  nor  was  it  only 
over  the  employment  of  his  time  that  he  diligently 
watched.  To  those  who  knew  the  dear  serenity  of  his 
later  life,  it  may  be  matter  of  surprise  to  hear  that  his 
sky  was  ever  overcast  by  storms.  It'is  a  most  encour- 
aging reflection  that  this  peace  was  the  result  of  pre- 
vious contests.  For  though  at  tMs  time  most  strictly 
temperate,  and  inclined  in  the  judgment  of  his  fellows 
to  abstemiousness  rather  than  excess,  he  was  himself 
sensible  of  many  struggles  before  his  body  was  brought 
under  that  ^^  sober  government "  which  renders  it  th€l 
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meetest  instrument  of  the  renewed  spirit.  He  was  not 
laboring  to  reduce  intemperate  habits  within  the  limits 
of  that  self-indulgent  propriety  which  contents  the 
generality  of  men.  From  this  point  he  started ;  but 
aiming  at  a  higher  standard,  he  sought  to  live  a  life  of 
mortification  in  the  midst  of  luxury.  It  was  his  object 
to  gain  such  control  over  his  lower  nature,  that  it  should 
never  impede  his  usefulness  in  social  intercourse,  or  clog 
the  freedom  of  his  communings  with  God,  His  diary 
affords  many  instances  of  these  contentions  with  him- 
self, upon  Trtdoh  he  entered,  not  without  some  indigna^ 
tion  at  discovering  their  necessity.  '*  Surely  these  are 
not  little  things,  health  depends  upon  them,  and  duty 
on  health."  "  They  are  not  little  things  if  my  health  and 
power  of  serving  God  be  a  great  one."  Perceiving  that 
his  difficultieEf  arose  from  carelessness  as  much  as  self-in- 
dulgenoe,  he  sought  to  counteract  it  by  layiug  down  a 
set  of  roles  too  minutely  practical  to  bear  insertion  here 
— ^while  not  content  with  recording  against  hinayself 
every  infi-action  of  these  severe  regulations,  he  had  re- 
course to  another  expedient  td  keep  his  vigilance 
awake.  '^  M.  and  I  made  an  agreement  to  pay  a  guinea 
forfeit  when  we  broke  our  rules,  and  not  to  tell  parti- 
culars to  each  other.  I  hope  this  will  be  an  instruc&ent 
under  divine  grace  to  keep  me  from  excess.  When 
once  a  settled  habit  is  formed,  less  rigid  rules  will  be 
necessary."  **  Exceeded,  and  determined  to  pay  forfeit. 
Went  on  rather  better,  yet  by  no  means  up  to  the 
strictness  of  my  plan."  '^  Nothing  is  to  bd  rented  mOre 
than  the  disposition  which  we  feel  when  we  have  been 
long  striving  unsaccessftdly  for  any  particular  grace,  or 
against  any  habitual  infirmity,  to  acquiesce  in  our  loi^ 
measure  of  that  grace,  or  in  the  presence  of  that  infirm- 
ity, so  as  ndt  to  fed  shame,  humiliAticm,  and  eea&paA<s 
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tion.  We  are  not  to  cast  off  the  hope  of  getting  better 
of  the  one  and  attaining  to  the  other.  This  is  the  very 
state  in  which  we  are  to  work  out  our  own  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling.  The  promise  is  sure  in  the 
end,  Therefore,  thongh  it  tarry,  wait  for  it ;  it  will 
surely  come,  it  will  not  tarry." 

At  this  period,  as  well  as  throughout  the  subsequent 
years  of  his  life,  his  diary  abounds  with  notices  of  the 
delight  with  which  he  hailed  the  tranquil  pursuits  and 
joys  of  the  Lord's  day,  which  he  ever  spent  in  the  quiet 
communion  of  soul  with  Ood,  in  the  hours  which  were 
not  devoted  to  public  worship  or  instruction,  except  in 
a  few  instances,  when  the  emergency  of  public  duties 
of  a  sacred  character  appeared  to  him  to  justify  a  de- 
parture from  the  rigid  observance  of  the  letter  of  the 
law. 

"26th,  Sunday.  Heard  Mr.  Wood— with  Eliot. 
Blessed  be  God,  who  hath  appointed  these  solemn  re- 
turns of  the  day  of  rest  to  remind  us  of  those  most 
important  realities,  of  which  we  grow  forgetful  amidst 
the  hurry  of  business  and  the  vanities  of  the  world.'* 

And  on  another  occasion  he  enters  on  his  diary :  "  Re- 
fused to  go  to  Holwood  (the  residence  of  Pitt)  that  I 
might  have  Sunday  quiet."  "Often  in  my  visits  to 
Holwood,  (he  has  said  in  conversation,)  when  I  heard 
one  or  another  speak  of  this  man's  place,  or  that  man's 
peerage,  I  felt  a  riauig  indmation  to  pursue  the  same 
objects ;  but  a  Sunday  in  solitude  never  failed  to  re- 
store me  to  myself." 

"  Sunday.  Eliot  and  Henry  Thornton.  Lock — Scott 
excellent  on  St.  James  5  :  7,  8.  Much  affected  with  the 
discourse.  Oh  I  blessed  bo  God,  who  hath  appointed  the 
Sabbath,  and  interposes  these  seasons  of  serious  recol- 
lection.   May  they  be  effectual  to  their  purpose ;  may 
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my  errors  be  corrected,  my  desireg  saDctified,  and  my 
whole  soul  quickened  and  animated  in  the  Christian 
conrse.  The  last  week  has  been  spent  little,  if  at  all, 
better  than  the  preceding ;  bat  I  trust  God  will  enable 
me  to  turn  to  I£m  in  righteousness.  Write,  I  beseech 
Thee,  Thy  law  in  my  heart,  that  I  may  not  sin  against 
Thee.  I  often  waste  my  precious  hours  for  want  of  hav- 
ing settled  beforehand  to  what  studies  to  betake  my- 
self what  books  to  read.  Let  me  attend  to  this  for  the 
time  to  come,  and  may  my  slave  business,  and  my  so> 
ciety  business  be  duly  attended  to.'' 

^^  March  1st,  Sunday.  Eliot  breakfiisted  and  Lock — 
Scott.  Called  Lord  Chatham's  about  politics,  (a  work 
of  real  necessity.)  Strongly  and  deeply  affected  by  an 
examination  of  myself  I  would  hope  to  good  purpose, 
and  resolved  to  change  my  habits  of  life.  This  per- 
petual hurry  of  busmess  and  company  ruins  me  in  soul 
if  not  in  body.  I  must  make  a  thorough  reform.  More 
solitude  and  earlier  hours — diligence — ^proper  distribu- 
tion and  husbandry  of  time — associating  with  reli- 
gious friends ;  this  will  strengthen  my  weakness  by  the 
blessing  of  God."  ^^  On  an  impartial  escamination  of 
my  state,  I  see  that  the  world  is  my  snare ;  business 
and  company  distract  my  mind  and  dissipate  those  se- 
rious reflections  which  alone  can  preserve  us  from  in- 
fection in  such  a  situation  of  life  as  mine,  where  these 
antidotes  are  ever  wanted  to  prevent  our  &lling  victims 
to  this  moral  contagion.  My  error  hitherto  has  been,  I 
think,  endeavoring  to  amend  this  and  the  other  &iling, 
instead  of  striking  at  the  root  of  the  evil  Let  me, 
therefore,  make  a  spirited  effort,  not  trusting  in  myself 
but  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  God.  Let  me  labor  to 
live  a  life  of  faith,  and  prayer,  and  humility,  and  self- 
denial,  and  heavenly-mindedness,  and  sobriety,  and  dil- 
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igenoe.  Let  me  labor  this  week  in  particular,  and  laj 
down  for  myself  a  course  of  conduct.  Tet  let  not  this 
be  mainly  on  my  mind,  but  the  fear  and  love  of  my 
Maker  and  Redeemer.  Oh !  that  the  blessed  day  may 
come  when,  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  I  may  assert  of 
myself  that  my  conversatioii  is  in  heaven ;  that  the  life 
I  now  lead  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  fidth  in  the  Son  of  God, 
who  loved  me  and  gave  Himself  for  me."  "  I  trust  I 
can  say  in  the  presence  of  God  that  I  do  right  in  going 
into  company,  keeping' up  my  connections,  etc.  Yet  as 
it  is  clear,  from  a  thorough  examination  of  myself,  that 
1  require  more  solitude  than  I  have  had  of  late,  let  me 
henceforth  enter  upon  a  new  system  throughout.  Rules 
— ^As  much  solitude  and  sequestration  as  are  compati- 
ble with  duty.  Early  hours  night  and  morning.  Ab- 
stinence as  far  as  health  will  permit.  Regulation  of 
employments  for  particular  times.  Prayer  three  times 
a  day  at  least,  and  begin  with  serious  reading  or  con- 
templation. Self-denial  in  little  things.  Slave  trade 
my  main  business  now." 

After  having  been  engaged  many  months  in  sifting 
and  aiTanging  the  evidence  which  had  been  collected 
on  the  slave  trade,  the  question  was  brought  before  the 
House  on  the  12th  of  May,  1 789.  He  says  in  his  diary : 
"  Came  to  town  sadly  unfit  for  work  ;  but  by  divine 
grace  was  enabled  to  make  my  motion  so  as  to  give 
satisfaction.  Spoke  three  hours  and  a  half.  I  had  not 
prepared  my  language  or  even  gone  over  all  the  mat- 
ter ;  but  being  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  subject, 
I  got  on.  My  heart  sore,  but  de  ceteris  pretty  welL 
How  ought  I  to  labor,  if  it  pleases  God  to  enable  me  to 
impress  people  with  a  persuasion  that  I  am  serious, 
and  to  incline  them  to  agree  with  me !"  The  effect  of 
this  speech  of  three  hours  and  more  is  described  by 
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the  oomments  ou  it  by  Burke,  who  said,  ^^that  the 
House,  the  nation,  and  Europe,  were  under  great  and 
serious  obligations  to  the  honorable  gentleman  for  hay- 
ing brought  forward  the  subject  in  a  manner  the  most 
masterly,  unpressive  and  eloquent."  ^^  The  principles," 
he  said,  ^^  were  so  well  laid  down,  and  supported  with 
so  much  force  and  order,  that  it  equalled  any  thing  he 
had  heard  in  modem  times,  and  was  not  perhaps  to  be 
surpassed  in  the  remains  of  Grecian  eloquence." 

Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  were  no  less  loud  in  their  eu- 
logies ;  and  the  following  character  of  the  speech  from 
a  witness  of  a  different  order,  is  an  interesting  testi- 
mony to  its  effect.  Bishop  Fortcus  writes  on  the  Idth 
of  May  to  the  Rev.  W.  Mason :  "  It  is  with  heartfelt 
satis^tion  I  acquaint  you  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  yester- 
day opened  the  important  subject  of  the  Slave  Trade 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  eloquent  speeches  that  was  ever  heard  in  that  or 
any  other  place.  It  continued  upwards  of  three  hours, 
and  made  a  sensible  and  powerful  impression  upon  the 
House.  He  was  supported  in  the  noblest  manner  by 
Mr.  Fitt,  Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr.  Fox,  who  all  agreed  in 
declaring  that  the  Slave  Trade  was  the  disgrace  and 
opprobrium  of  this  country,  and  that  nothing  but  entire 
abolition  could  cure  so  monstrous  an  evil.  It  was  a 
glorious  night  fur  this  country.  I  was  in  the  House 
from  five  to  eleven." 

His  diary,  during  the  succeeding  months,  abounds  in 
evidence  of  his  untiling  assiduity  in  prosecuting  every 
plan  which  promised  any  assistance  to  the  great  object 
of  his  anxiety,  and  exhibits  also  the  same  diligent  sel^ 
examination,  as  to  motives  and  actions,  which  enabled 
him  to  attain  to  such  simplicity  of  character  as  he  ever 
displayed.    While  the  just  demands  of  his  friends  on 
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lu0  ttmd  wete  always  honored,  he  ever  laments  the  little 
benefit  he  conferred  on  others,  or  received  himself  from 
extensive  social  intercourse.  Notwithstanding  the  evir 
dent  difficnlties  which  were  then  agitating  France,  he 
proposed  at  this  time  again  going  to  Paris  personally  in 
order  to  interest  the  government  in  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  but  was  ultimately  led  to  believe  it  was 
better  to  send  Mr.  Clarkson,  who  would  not  be  so  much 
an  object  of  public  attention,  and  would,  therefore,  be 
less  likely  to  awaken  jealousy  than  himself^  connected, 
as  he  was  known  to  be,  with  Mr.  Pitt.  Writing  to  a 
fiiend  at  this  time,  he  says :  ''  Panting  after  a  little  soli- 
tude and  quiet,  as  yon  must  perceive  me  to  be,  firom 
what  I  have  been  just  throwing  out,  does  it  not  seem  a 
most  |»*eposterou8  determination  to  which  I  am  come,  of 
spending  some  time  in  and  about  Paris?  Yet  su^h  is 
my  {dan,  and  I  purpose  to  cross  the  water  in  a  very  few 
days.  You  will  readily  conceive  that  though  the  pre- 
sent state  of  politics  in  that  quarter  is  justly  interesting, 
to  the  highest  degree,  I  am  not  attached  solely  or 
moved  dbiefly  by  that  consideration,  Tliis  is  professed 
to  the  million,  but  the  slave  business  is  mainly  in  my 
view,  and  I  do  not .  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  decline 
any  path  wherein  I  see  i^  probability,  however  faint, 
of  &rwarding  this  great  object."  The  necessity  for 
inducing  France  to  join  in  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  was  manifest,  as  it  was  urged  by  those  who  op- 
posed the  action  of  the  British  Parliament  on  that  sub- 
ject, that  the  trade,  with  all  its  emoluments,  would  at 
once  accrue  to  the  rival  nation,  while  no  benefit  would 
be  conferred  on  the  negro.  This  argument  was  con* 
tinaally  advanced  by  the  opponents  of  the  measure. 
Mr.  Clarkson  entered  zealously  on  the  discharge  of  the 
duties   of   his   mission,   and    wrote    to    Wilberforce : 

0* 
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"  La  Payette  has  undertaken  to  propose  the  abolitioii 
m  the  National  Assembly,  which  would  probably,  as 
soon  as  he  ceased  speaking,  carry  the  question  by  accla- 
mation." "  I  entreat  you  to  write  to  Mons.  La  Fay- 
ette :  he  has  absolutely  a  greater  respect  for  you  than 
for  any  other  pei*son  in  the  English  nation."  Despite, 
however,  of  the  sanguine  hopes  entertained  by  Mr. 
Clarkson,  the  action  of  the  Assembly,  which  he  hoped 
for  and  expected,  was  never  accomplished,  and  the 
close  of  the  session  of  Parliament,  while  it  set  Wilber- 
force  at  Uberty  from  his  duties  in  the  House,  left  him 
still  earnestly  engaged  in  the  objects  to  which  he  had 
solemnly  dedicated  himself.  We  find  him  mingling 
with  the  society  of  his  own  class,  because  he  felt  him- 
self called  to  a  mission  which  could  in  no  other  way  be 
performed,  though  his  taste,  and  his  conviction  of  the 
injurious  influence  upon  his  own  soul  of  general  society, 
would  have  led  him  to  a  very  different  career.  Thus, 
on  one  day,  we  find  him  entering  in  his  journal: 
"  Obliged  to  dine  with  S.,  to  meet  Duchess  of  Gordon, 
Chatham,  and  P.  Arden.  How  ill  these  meetings  suit 
my  state  of  mind,  and  how  much  do  they  incapacitate 
me  for  the  exercises  of  religion !  and  what  wrong  no« 
tions  of  my  real  character  do  they  lead  to !  I  must  ab- 
stract more,  and  live  more  by  myself.  I  am  too  much 
conformed  to  this  world.  I  ought  not  to  aim  at  this; 
it  is  too  dangerous  for  one  so  weak  in  the  &ith  as  I  axxL 
Let  me  endeavor  to  withdraw  myself^  and  find  my 
pleasure  in  the  testimony  of  my  conscience."  And  the 
next  day :  ^^  Came  off  to  Teston,  to  see  the  Mddletons 
and  Mrs.  Bouverie.  How  much  better  is  this  society! 
I  will  endeavor  to  confine  myself  more  to  those  who 
fear  Ood."  After  much  struggling  to  release  himself 
from  }he  claims  upon  him  of  Pitt,  and  other  friends 
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of  congenial  tastes  and  pursuits  in  all  other  things  than 
that  one  needful  one  which  was  nearest  to  his  heart, 
and  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  long  continued  and  close 
intimacy,  he  set  off  for  Bath,  where  he  met  again  with 
Hannah  More  and  Mr  Henry  Thornton,  of  whom  he 
remarks :  "  A  most  excellent,  pure,  upright  and  gener- 
ous young  man.  May  it  please  God  to  continue  him  a 
blessing  to  the  public,  and  to  amend  his  health."  The 
friendship  with  Hannah  More  was  one  which  his  in- 
creasing desire  of  intercourse  with  those  who  feared 
God  led  him  especially  at  this  time  to  cultivate.  There 
was  no  part  of  Mrs.  H.  More's  character  which  he  re- 
garded with  greater  admiration  than  her  active  useful- 
ness in  the  retirement  of  the  country.  "  I  was  once,*' 
he  said,  "  applied  to  by  a  Yorkshire  clergyman,  who 
desired  me  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  a  dispensation  for 
non-residence  upon  his  cure.  He  had  been  used,  he 
said,  to  live  in  London  with  the  first  literary  circles, 
and  now  he  was  banished  into  the  countiy,  far  from  all 
intellectual  society.  I  told  him  that  I  really  could  not 
in  conscience  use  any  influence  I  possessed  to  help  him ; 
and  then  I  mentioned  to  him  the  case  of  Mrs.  H.  More, 
who  in  like  manner  had  lived  with  Johnson,  Garrick, 
Burke,  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  etc.,  and  was  so  courted  by 
them  all,  and  who  had  a  great  taste  for  such  society ; 
and  yet  had  broken  away  from  its  attractions,  and  shut 
up  herself  in  the  country,  to  devote  her  talents  to  the 
instruction  of  a  set  of  wretched  people,  sunk  in  heathen 
darkness,  amongst  whom  she  was  spending  her  time  and 
fortune  in  schools  and  institutions  for  their  benefit, 
going  in  all  weathers  a  considerable  distance  to  watch 
over  them,  until  at  last  she  had  many  villages  and  some 
thousands  of  children  under  her  care.  This  is  truly 
magnificent,  the  really  sublime  in  character.    I  delight 
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to  think  of  it,  and  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  sacrir 
fice  she  made  will  be  held  in  another  world."  "  Ther^ 
is  no  class  of  persons,"  he  would  add,  "  whose  condi- 
tion has  been  more  improved  within  my  recollection 
than  that  of  unmarried  women.  Formerly  there  seemed 
to  be  nothmg  useful  in  which  they  could  be  naturally 
busy,  but  now  they  may  always  find  an  object  in  at- 
tending to  the  poor."  He  enters  in  his  diary :  "  Thurs- 
day, Aug.  20th,  At  Cowslip  Green  all  day.  21st.  After 
break^t  to  see  Cheddar.  Intended  to  read,  dine,  etc., 
amongst  the  rocks,  but  could  not  get  rid  of  the  people ; 
so  determined  to  go  back  again.  The  rocks  very  fine. 
Had  some  talk  with  the  people,  and  gave  them  some- 
thing— ^grateful  beyond  measure — wretchedly  poor  and 
deficient  in  spiritual  help,  I  hope  to  amend  their 
state."  It  was  this  visit  to  Cheddar,  thus  simply  related 
in  Mr.  Wilberforce's  diary,  which  gave  rise  to  Mrs. 
More's  great  exertions  for  her  neglected  neighbors. 
The  vicar  of  Cheddar  at  that  time  was  non-resident, 
and  his  curate,  who  lived  nine  miles  off  at  Wells,  visited 
the  parish  on  Sundays  only.  The  spiritual  destitution 
of  such  a  parish,  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  greatly  affect- 
ed Mr.  Wilberforce.  The  effects  which  followed  from 
his  visit  are  thus  recorded  in  an  unpublished  Journal 
of  Mrs.  Mai*tha  More : 

"In  the  month  of  August,  1789,  Providence  directed 
Mr.  Wilberforce  and  his  sister  to  spend  a  few  days  at 
Cowslip  Green,  The  cliffs  of  Cheddar  are  esteemed 
the  greatest  curiosity  in  those  parts.  We  recommended 
Mr.  W.  not  to  quit  the  country  till  he  had  spent  a  day 
in  suiTcying  these  tremendous  works  of  nature.  We 
easily  prevailed  upon  him,  and  the  day  was  fixed ;  but 
after  a  little  reflection  he  changed  his  mind,  appeared 
deeply  engaged  in  some  particular  study,  fancied  time 
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would  soaroely  permit,  aad  the  whole  was  given  np. 
The  subject  of  the  clifk  was  renewed  at  breakfast; 
we  again  extolled  their  beauties,  and  urged  the  pleasure 
he  would  receive  by  going.  He  was  prevailed  on  and 
went.  I  was  in  the  parlor  when  he  returned ;  and  with 
the  eagerness  of  vanity  (having  reconunended  the  plesu 
sure)  I  inquired,  how  he  liked  the  clif&?  He  replied, 
they  were  very  fine,  but  the  poverty  and  distress  of  the 
people  were  dreadful.  This  was  all  that  passed.  He 
retired  to  his  apartment  and  dismissed  even  his  reader. 
I  said  to  his  sister  and  mine,  I  feared  Mr.  W.  was  not 
welL  The  cold  chicken  and  wine  put  into  the  carriage 
for  his  dinner  were  returned  untouched.  Mr.  W.  ap< 
peared  at  supper,  seemingly  refreshed  with  a  higher 
feast  than  we  had  sent  with  him.  The  servant  at  his 
desire  was  dismissed,  when  immediately  he  began: 
^  Mass  Hannah  More,  something  must  be  done  for  Ched- 
dar.' He  then  proceeded  to  a  particular  account  of  his 
day,  of  the  inquiries  he  had  made  respecting  the  poor ; 
there  was  no  resident  minister,  no  manu&ctory,  nor  did 
there  appear  any  dawn  of  comfort,  either  temporal  or 
spiritual.  The  method  or  possibility  of  assisting  them 
was  discussed  tUl  a  late  hour ;  it  was  at  length  decided 
in  a  few  words,  by  Mr.  Ws  exclaiming :  '  K  you  will 
be  at  the  trouble,  Z  will  be  at  the  expense.'  Something, 
commonly  called  an  impulse,  crossed  my  heart,  that  told 
me  it  was  God's  work,  and  it  would  do ;  and  though  I 
never  have,  nor  probably  shall  recover  the  same  emo- 
tion, yet  it  is  my  business  to  water  it  with  watchfulness, 
and  to  act  up  to  its  then  dictates.  Mr.  Wilberforce 
and  his  sister  left  us  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards.  We 
turned  many  schemes  in  our  head,  every  possible  way ; 
at  length  those  measures  were  adopted  which  led  to  the 
foundation  of  the  different  schools.'" 
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"  Resohied,*'  he  says,  upon  the  23d  of  Angust,  '*  to 
think  seriously  to-day  for  to-morrow,  my  birth-day,  on 
which  I  shall  be  much  more  disturbed."  His  more 
private  journal  thus  records  the  thoughts  to  which  he 
turned  his  mind.  "  Cowslip  Green,  birth-day  eve.  To 
morrow  I  complete  my  thirtieth  year.  What  shame 
ought  to  cover  me  when  I  review  my  past  life  in  all 
its  circumstances  I  With  full  knowledge  of  my  Mas- 
ter's will,. how  little  have  I  practised  it!  How  little 
have  I  executed  the  pui*poses  I  formed  last  summer  at 
Rayrigg !  Wherein  am  I  improved  even  in  my  intel- 
lectual powers?  My  business  I  pursue  but  as  an  amuse- 
ment, and  poor  Ramsay  (now  no  more)  shames  me  in 
the  comparison.  Yet  is  there  hope  in  God's  mercy 
through  Christ.  May  He  give  constancy  and  vigor  to 
my  resolutions.  May  I  look  ever  forward  to  that  day 
of  account  to  which  I  am  hastening ;  may  I  act  as  in 
His  sight,  and  presei-ving  the  deepest  self-abasement, 
may  my  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see 
my  good  works,  and  glorify  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven."  Though  his  own  estimate  of  his  exertions 
was  thus  humble,  it  was  the  surprise  of  others  that  he 
did  so  much.  All  his  labors  were  performed  in  spite 
of  the  enfeebling  presence  of  bodily  debility.  In  the 
course  of  this  month  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Hey  a  fall  account 
of  Ms  present  state  of  health.  "Though  by  dint  of 
medicine  I  have  kept  the  enemy  under,  he  still  remains 
on  the  watch,  ready  to  come  forward  in  force  on  any 
favorable  juncture.  I  am  still  so  weak  that  the  least 
irregularity  disorders  me ;  and  I  can  not,  I  dare  say, 
possess  you  with  an  adequate  sense  of  the  lassitude  and 
internal  bearing  down  which  then  oppresses  me.  I 
have  still  the  same  inability  to  walk  any  distance,  much 
more  to  ride,  without  suffering  from  the  exertion. 
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During  the  winter  I  used  but  little  exercise,  positivelj 
so  called,  though  a  London  day,  always  bringing  its  toils 
along  with  it,  is  never  a  season  of  idleness  and  sloth ; 
I  went  out  chiefly  in  my  carriage,  and  kept  tolerable 
hours." 

Mr.  Hey,  in  replying  to  this  letter,  pressed  upon  him 
strongly  the  advantage  he  might  probably  derive  from 
a  course  of  Buxton  water ;  and  after  a  i^ort  time  he 
most  reluctantly  followed  his  advice.  "  What  have  you 
to  say,"  he  writes  in  answer,  "  why  judgment  should 
not  be  pronounced  against  you  ?  Thus  are  criminals 
addressed  before  they  are  consigned  to  their  fate ;  and 
as  I  deem  a  sentence  to  Buxton  to  be  in  a  high  degree 
penal,  the  same  allowance  to  speak  in  my  own  defense 
ought  to  be  granted  me  in  this  instance.  If  on  recon- 
sideration the  court  adheres  to  its  original  opinion,  I 
shall  acquiesce,  and  suffer  myself  to  be  peaceably  con- 
veyed to  the  place  of  execution.  Seriously  speaking, 
after  being  in  town  for  nearly  eight  months,  I  pant  for 
retirement  and  the  country,  and  feel  most  unwilling  to 
plunge  into  the  hurry  of  a  very  crowded  watering- 
place.  Yet  if  you  believe  there  is  a  reasonable  probar 
bility  of  my  receiving  benefit,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
comply.  I  feel  it  to  be  an  indispensable  duty  to  do  all 
I  can  for  the  perfect  restoration  of  my  health,  leaving 
the  matter  with  cheerful  resignation  in  His  hands,  who 
best  knows  what  is  good  for  us.  If  I  do  recover 
strength,  may  He  enable  me  to  use  it  for  His  glory." 

From  Buxton,  to  which  he  accordingly  repaired,  he 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Hannah  More  on  the  subject  of  the  plans 
for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  people 
of  Cheddar : 

"  My  Dear  Madam  :  A  letter  from  Cowslip  Green 
brings  with  it  in  some  sort  the  portraiture  of  its  own 
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sqeneiy,  and  greatly  mends  the  prospect  to  one  shut  up 
amidst  bleak,  rugged  hills,  and  barren,  unprotected 
vallejs.  But  it  is  not  on  this  account  only  that  yours 
is  acceptable,  but  as  it  excites  various  other  pleasing 
and  refreshing  images,  which,  having  once  found  a  place 
in  my  mind,  will  continue  there,  I  trust,  during  the 
remainder  of  my  life.  May  they  be  of  still  longer 
duration,  and  the  benefits  and  the  comforts  of  our 
friendship  be  experienced  by  both  of  us  when  time  shall 
be  no  more.  For  my  dear  sister  I  must  claim  the  same 
privilege,  and,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  yours,  (though 
as  tlus  is  not  a  case  wherein  one  ought  either  to  pro^ 
nounce  hastily,  or  to  pay  compliments,  I  would  not 
absolutely  decide,)  I  wish  her  also  to  be  admitted  into 
the  confederacy.  Thus  much  for  discussion;  now  to 
business. 

"Your  plan  is  a  very  good  one,  and  I  think  you  will 
find  no  difficulty  so  great  as  that  of  discovering  a  prop- 
er couple  to  carry  it  into  execution.  If  you  can  meet 
with  any  such,  by  all  means  secure  them.  I  will  desire 
a  friend  of  mine  to  make  inquiry  after  a  doubled-headed 
shot  fitted  for  doing  execution  in  the  same  way,  and,  if 
successful,  I  shall  be  at  no  loss  for  an  object  elsewhere, 
against  which  to  direct  my  battery.  As  for  the  ezp^iso, 
the  best  proof  you  can  give  me  that  you  believe  me 
hearty  in  the  cause,  or  sincere  in  the  wishes  expressed 
in  the  former  part  of  this  letter,  is  to  call  on  me  for 
money  without  reserve.  Every  one  should  contribute 
out  of  his  own  proper  fund.  I  have  more  money  than 
time,  and  if  you,  or  rather  your  sister,  on  whom  I  fore- 
see must  be  devolved  the  superintendence  of  our  infant 
establishment,  will  condescend  to  be  my  almoner,  you 
will  enable  me  to  employ  some  of  the  superfluity  it  has 
pleased  God  to  give  me  to  good  purpose.     Sure  I  am. 
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thi^t  they  who  subsoribe  attention  and  indogtry,  etc., 
furnish  articles  of  more  sterling  and  intrinsic  valae. 
Besides,  I  have  a  rich  banker  in  London,  Mr.  H.  Thorn- 
ton, whom  I  can  not  oblige  so  much  as  by  drawing  on 
him  for  purposes  like  these.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
inclosing  a  draft  for  £40 ;  but  this  is  only  meant  for 
beginning  with. 

"Now  for  the  mission  .  .  .  indeed,  I  fear  with  you, 
nothing  can  be  done  in  the  regular  way.  But  these 
poor  people  must  not,  therefore,  be  suffered  to  contmuo  in 
Ijieir  present  lamentable  state  of  darkness.  You  know 
you  told  me  they  never  saw  the  sun  but  one  day  in  the 
year,  and  even  the  moon  appeared  but  once  a  week  for 
an  hour  or  two.  The  gravitation  to  Wells  was  too 
strong  to  be  resisted.  My  advice  then  is,  send  for  a 
comet  —  Whiston  had  them  at  command,  and  John 
Wesley  is  not  unprovided.  Take  care,  however,  that . 
eccentricity  is  not  his  only  recommendation,  and,  if 
possible,  see  and  converse  with  the  man  before  he  is 
determined  on. 

"  Very  much  yours, 

"  W.  WiLBBEFOECE." 

TVith  the  Wesley  family  Mr.  Wilberforce  had  formed 
a  personal  acquaintance  through  Mrs.  More.  "  I  went, 
I  think  in  1786,  to  see  her,  and  when  I  came  into  the 
room,  Charles  Wesley  rose  from  the  table,  around 
which  a  numerous  party  sat  at  tea,  and  coming  forwards 
to  me,  gave  me  solemnly  his  blessing.  I  was  scarcely 
ever  more  affected.  Such  was  the  effect  of  his  manner 
and  appearance,  that  it  altogether  overset  me,  and  I 
burst  into  tears,  unable  to  restrain  myself."*    In  recom- 

♦  His  respect  for  Charles  Wesley  was  shown  in  a  yearly  pension 
which  he  allowed  to  his  widow  untQ  her  death  in  1822. 
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mending  one  of  **  Wesley's  comets,"  Mr.  Wilberfbroe 
had  no  thoughts  of  encouraging  dissent;  for  John 
Wesley  was  no  dissenter  from  the  Church  of  England, 
nor  were  any  of  his  preachers  suffered  during  his  life- 
time to  attempt  to  administer  the  sacraments  of  the 
Church.  Had  he  not  considered  them  as  Churchmen, 
Mr.  Wilberforce  would  not  have  suggested  their  employ- 
ment, for  in  the  same  year  he  dissuaded  a  relation,  who 
complained  that  in  her  place  of  residence  she  could  find 
no  religious  instruction  in  the  church,  from  attending  at 
the  meeting-house.  "  Its  individual  benefits,"  he  wrote 
in  answer  to  her  letter  of  inquiry,  "  are  no  compensa- 
tion for  the  general  evils  of  dissent.  The  increase  of 
dissenters,  which  always  follows  from  the  institution  of 
unsteepled  places  of  worship,  is  highly  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  religion  in  the  long  run." 

The  moral  desolation  which  he  found  in  Cheddar  was 
a  striking  illustration  of  his  common  maxim,  that  ^'  the 
dissenters  could  do  nothing  if  it  were  not  for  the  EstSr 
blished  Chui:ch ;"  for  the  absence  of  a  rendent  clergy- 
man had  brought  the  village  into  a  state  of  universal 
ignorance.  "I  have  taken  measures,"  he  wrote  again 
to  Mrs.  More  upon  the  2d  of  October,  "  to  send  a  com- 
plete supply  of  the  books  which  you  desired.  Your 
labors  can  only  be  equalled  by  Spenser's  lady  knights, 
and  they  seem  to  be  much  of  the  same  kind  too ;  I 
mean  you  have  all  sorts  of  monsters  to  cope  iivithal." 
The  monsters  were,  however,  all  subdued  by  this  intre- 
pid lady  knight,  supported  by  her  generous  champion, 
(the  "  Red  Cross  knight"  was  his  familiar  name  with 
Mrs.  Montagu,)  without  the  eccentric  succor  of  a 
"  comet."  "  Your  accounts,"  he  writes  somewhat  later, 
"  have  afforded  me  the  utmost  pleasure,  and  I  would 
persuade  myself  that  they  will  be  as  comfortable  next 
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year.  I  trust  you  will  speak  freely  when  the  money  is 
exhausted,  .indeed  I  conceive  it  must  be  all  spent 
already .  .  not  to  do  so  would  be  to  give  way  either  to 
pride,  or  to  false  delicacy." 

Upon  the  26th  of  October  he  left  Buxton,  and  "  set 
off  for  Yorkshire.  Got  to  Sheffield  where  found  River 
Dee  Company  going  to  dinner,  so  dined  with  them." 

"  27th.  Off  after  breakfast  for  R.,  where  a  large  party 
at  dinner — B.,  the  philosopher,  etc.  Played  at  cards 
evening,  and  supped.  S.  how  little  of  St.  Paul.  F.  an 
old  man.  Alas !  sat  up  too  late,  and  strong  compunc- 
tions." After  retiring  to  his  room  he  wrote  upon  a 
sheet  of  paper:  "I  have  been  acting  a  part  this  whole 
evening ;  and  whilst  I  have  appeared  easy  and  cheer- 
ful, my  heart  has  been  deeply  troubled.  That,  if  it 
should  please  God  to  call  me  away  before  to-morrow 
mcjping's  light,  I  may  not  have  contributed  to  encour- 
age this  fatal  carelessness  concerning  the  interests  of 
futurity  in  never-dying  souls,  let  me  here  record  my 
sense  of  it,  and  warn  all  who  shall  read  these  lines,  to 
remember  that  awful  declaration,  '  For  all  these  things 
God  shall  call  thee  into  judgment.'  " 

And  some  weeks  later  he  says:  "Had  some  very 
serious  thoughts  and  strong  compunctions,  from  which 
I  hope  good  will  result.  Remember,  O  my  soul  I  that 
if  thou  availest  not  thyself  of  these  warnings,  the  great- 
er will  be  thy  condemnation.  May  I  be  enabled  to 
place  my  happiness  in  communion  with  God,  and  may 
I  be  found  in  the  spotless  robe  of  Christ's  righteousness, 
covering  my  iniquities  from  the  pure  eyes  of  a  holy 
God,  When  B.  dined  here  I  was  too  vain  and  talk- 
ative, (humility  should  be  joined  to  cheerfulness.)  At 
night  a  long  and  earnest  conversation  with  my  host 
upon  religion.    May  God  bless  it  to  both  of  us," 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

Though  his  character  had  evidently  risen  in  the  last 
twelve  months,  jet  the  new  year  opened  with  strong 
expressions  of  dissatis&ction  with  himself— a  sure  con- 
sequence of  aiming  at  an  elevated  standard. 

"Jan.  1st.  Lock — Scott — ^with  Henry  Thornton  — 
^  These  forty  years  in  the  wilderness '-^received  the 
sacrament.  Most  deeply  impressed  with  serious  things, 
shame  from  past  life,  and  desire  of  future  amendment." 
"  I  have  been  receiving  the  sacrament  after  an  excel- 
lent sermon  of  Scott's,  and  with  the  deepest  hnmiliatiou 
I  look  np  for  mercy,  through  Christ,  to  that  God  whose 
past  mercies  I  have  so  often  abused.  I  resolve  by  God's 
help  to  mortify  the  flesh  with  the  affections  and  lusts, 
so  far  as  my  very  infirm  health  will  permit  me,  and  to 
labor  more  and  more  to  live  the  life  I  now  live  in  the 
flesh,  in  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God.  How  should  I  be 
humbled  by  seeing  the  little  progress  I  have  made  since 
1786!" 

His  intercourse  with  general  society, "  from  which,"  he 
says,  "I  dare  not  more  withdraw,"  and  into  which  he 
endeavored  to  carry  his  high  principles  of  action,  occu- 
pied much  time.  His  great  cause  alone  furnished  matter 
for  unremitting  toil.  But  besides  this,  he  applied  him- 
self with  diligence  to  all  the  important  questions  which 
were  brought  forward  in  Parliament;  and  was  most 
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aaddnonB  in  his  attention  to  the  private  bufidnoBs  of  thd 
great  county  which  he  represented.    ^^  When  you  wp- 
pear  on  this  stage,"  writes  Mr.  James  GrenTille,  "  you 
must  always  expect  to  be  scrambled  for.    The  land- 
owner, the  manufacturer,  the  canal  man,  the  turnpike 
man,  and  the  iron  man  will  each  hare  a  pull  in  his  turn." 
EBs  house  was  continually  open  to  an  influx  of  men 
of  all  conditions.    Pitt  and  his  other  parliamentary 
friends  might  be  found  there  at  ^^dinfier  before  the 
House."     So  constant  was  their  resort,  that  it  was 
asserted,  not  a  little  to  his  disadvantage  in  Yorkshire^ 
that  he  received  a  pension  fQr  entertaining  the  partisans 
of  the  minister.    Once  etery  week  the  ^^  Slave  Commit- 
tee" dined  with  him.    Messrs.  Clarkson,  Dickson,  etc., 
jocosely  named  by  Mr.  Pitt,  his  ^^  white  negroes,"  were 
Ins  constant  iomates ;  and  were  employed  in  classing, 
revising,  and  abridging  evidence  under  his  own  eye. 
"  I  can  not  invite  you  here,"  he  writes  to  a  friend  who 
was  about  to  visit  London  for  advice,  "  for,  during  the 
sitting  of  Parliament,-  my  house  is  a  mere  hotel."    His 
break&6t4able  was  thronged  by  those  who  came  to  him 
on  business ;  or  with  whom,  for  any  of  his  many  plans 
of  usefulness,  he  wished  to  become  personally  acquaint- 
ed.   He  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  EUand  Society, 
for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  miiuEtry ;  and 
besides  subscribing  to  its  funds  £100  per  annum,  (under 
four  anonymous  entries,  to  avoid  notice,)  he  invited  to 
his  house  the  young  men  under  education,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  distribute  them  in  proper  situations.    No 
one  ever  entered  more  readily  into  sterling  merit,  though 
concealed  under  a  rough  exterior,     "  We  have  different 
forms,"  he  has  said,  ^^  assigned  to  us  in  the  school  of 
Ufe— different  gifts  imparted.    AH  is  not  attractive  that 
is  good.    Iron  is  useful,  though  it  does  not  sparkle  like 
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the  diamond.  Gold  has  not  the  fragrance  of  a  floiTer* 
So  different  persons  have  various  modes  of  excellence, 
and  -we  must  have  an  eye  to  all."  Yet  no  one  had  a 
keener  or  more  homoroos  perception  of  the  shades  of 
character.  "  Mention,  when  you  write  next,"  says  the 
postscript  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hey,  on  the  announcement 
of  a  new  candidate  for  education,  ^'  the  lengtii  of  his 
mane  and  tail ;"  and  he  would  repeat,  with  a  fail  appre- 
ciation of  its  humor,  the  answer  of  his  Lincolnshire 
footman,  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  appearance  of  a  recruit 
who  presented  himself  in  Palace  Yard — "What  sort  of 
a  person  is  he  ?**  "  O  sir  I  he  is  a  rough  one !"  The 
circumstances  of  his  life  brought  him  into  contact  with 
the  greatest  varieties  of  character.  His  ante*room  was 
thronged  from  an  early  hour ;  its  first  occupants  being 
generally  invited  to  his  breaikfast-table ;  and  its  later 
tenants  only  quitting  it  when  he  himself  went  out  on 
business.  Like  every  other  room  in  his  house,  it  was 
well  stored  with  books ;  and  the  experience  of  its  ne- 
cessity had  led  to  the  exchange  of  the  smaller  volumes, 
with  which  it  was  originally  furnished,  for  cumbrous 
folios,  "  which  could  not  be  carried  off  by  accident  in 
the  pocket  of  a  coat."  Its  group  was  often  most  amus- 
ing ;  and  provoked  the  wit  of  Mrs.  H.  More  to  liken  it 
to  "  Noah's  ark,  full  of  beasts  clean  and  unclean."  On 
one  chair  sat  a  Yorkshire  constituent,  manufacturing  or 
agricultural ;  on  another  a  petitioner  for  charity,  or  a 
House  of  Commons  client;  on  another  a  Wesleyan 
preacher ;  while  side  by  side  with  an  African,  a  foreign 
missionary,  or  a  Haytian  professor,  sat  perhaps  some 
man  of  rank  who  sought  a  private  interview,  and  whose 
name  had  accidentally  escaped  announcement.  To 
these  mornings  succeeded  commonly  an  afternoon  of 
business,  and  an  evening  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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Yet  in  this  oonstant  bustle  he  endeavored  still  to  live 
by  rule.  "  Alaa!"  he  writes  upon  the  31st  of  January, 
"  with  how  little  profit  has  my  time  passed  away  since 
I  came  to  town  I  I  have  been  almost  always  in  com- 
pany, and  they  think  me  like  them  rather  than  become 
like  me.  I  have  lived  too  little  like  one  of  God's  pe- 
culiar people."  "  Hence  come  waste  of  time,  forgetful- 
ness  of  God,  neglect  of  opportunities  of  usefulness, 
mistaken  impressions  of  my  character.  Oh  I  may  I  be 
more  restrained  by  my  rules  for  the  future ;  and  in  the 
trying  week  upon  which  I  am  now  entering,  when  I 
shall  be  so  much  in  company,  and  ^ve  so  many  enter- 
tainments, may  I  labor  doubly  by  a  greater  cultivation 
of  a  religious  frame,  by  prayer,  and  by  all  due  temper- 
ance, to  get  it  well  over." 

He  was  much  occupied  in  the  early  part  of  this  ses- 
sion by  the  fresh  application  made  by  the  dissenters  fi>r 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  Though 
he  disliked  the  peculiar  form  of  a  sacramental  test,  yet 
he  thought  some  such  restriction  so  needful  that  he  had 
voted  against  his  friend  Mr.  Beaufoy  when  in  1787  the 
repeal  of  these  enactments  was  demanded.  In  the 
spring  of  1Y89,  he  would  not  leave  Hoi  wood  to  vote 
upon  the  question,  his  ''mind  not  being  made  up." 
Since  that  time  he  had  maturely  weighed  the  subject, 
and  to  secure  its  full  consideration  he  had  engaged 
three  of  his  friends,  who  took  different  sides  upon  the 
question,  (Mr.  Gisbome  being  for,  and  Mr.  Hey  and 
Mr.  Mason,  adverse  to  the  repeal,)  to  state  to  him  in 
writing  the  grounds  of  their  opioions.  By  them  the 
case  was  well  argued ;  Mr.  Hey,  though  a  Wesleyan, 
showing  most  forcibly  the  necessity  of  an  Established 
Church  for  the  wel&re  of  the  nation,  and  the  need  of 
such  enactments  for  th^  safety  of  the  Church,  while 
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Mr.  Gisbome^s  letter  embodied  all  tbat  conld  be  said 
upon  the  opposite  side.  *'  He  suffers,"  I  suspect,  says 
Mr.  Mason,  "  his  liberality  of  spirit  to  carry  him  be- 
yond what  prudence  would  suggest  at  the  present  time, 
when  Socinianism  is  so  very  prevalent.  I  should  say, 
smilingly,  that  after  having  argued  so  well  against  ex- 
pediency, he  thinks  himself  now  boimd  to  set  his  face 
against  every  thing  that  may  seem  to  be  expedient." 
"  Were  you  a  man  possessed  merely  of  an  every-day 
kind  of  conscience,"  writes  Dr.  Burgh,  "  I  should  an- 
swer your  letter  on  the  Paleian  principle,  and  advise 
you  by  all  means  to  vote  with  the  dissenters,  for  it  is 
surely  very  expedient  that  this  county  should  be  saved 
from  all  the  evils  of  a  contest  at  the  next  election ; 
especially  as  it  does  not  signify  a  rush  on  which  side 
you  vote  as  an  individual ;  for  let  the  question  be  deter- 
mined in  your  House  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act, 
which  I  think  highly  improbable,  the  Bill  will  undoubt- 
edly be  flung  out  by  the  House  of  Lords."  The  debate 
upon  the  question  came  on  in  the  House  of  Conmions, 
upon  the  3d  of  March,  when  the  repeal  of  the  restrict- 
ive acts  was  moved  by  Mr.  Fox,  in  a  speech  in  which 
he  directly  alluded  to  the  opposition  of  the  member  for 
Yorkshire.  In  a  correspondence  with  an  active  com- 
mittee of  dissenters  amongst  his  constituents  in  the 
town  of  Leeds,  "  some  garbled  quotations  from  which," 
says  Dr.  Milner,  "they  have  shamefully  published," 
Mr.  Wilberforce  had  declared  that  his  great  reluctance 
"to  oppose  the  repeal  of  these  laws  had  been  overcome 
by  his  conviction  of  their  present  necessity."  To  this 
conviction  he  was  brought  by  the  persuasion,  that  to 
^ve  such  an  increase  of  influence  to  the  dissenting 
party,  would  endanger  the  Liturgy  and  Articles  of  the 
Church.    The  prevalence  of  loose  principles  of  &ith 
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amongst  the  body  of  the  clergy,  which  had  spread 
under  the  ascendency  of  a  latitudmarian  party,  had 
been  alarmingly  displayed  in  the  petitions  from  the 
Feathers'  Tavern,  asking  for  doctrinal  changes  in  the 
Liturgy  to  accommodate  Socinian  views ;  and  the  time 
was  inanspicious  for  concessions  which  might  promote 
the  activity  of  dissent,  or  relax  the  strictness  of  ortho- 
doxy. 

"Not  a  day  has  passed,''  wrote  Mr.  Wilberfbrce, 
npoB  the  18th  oi^  March  to  Mr.  Hey,  "  since  the  night 
of  our  memorable  majority,  (294  to  105,)  wherein  I 
have  not  had  it  in  contemplation  to  call  upon  you  to 
rejoice  with  me  on  the  result  of  the  dissenters'  applica- 
tion. Yet  the  satisfaction  I  receive  from  this  decision 
is  by  no  means  unalloyed ;  but  I  win  not  enter  into 
particulars,  the  field  would  be  too  large  at  present.  I 
was  rising  to  speak  immediately  after  Mr.  Fox,  and 
designed  to  discuss  the  whole  subject,  but  Mr.  Pitt  de- 
sired me  to  give  way  for  him ;  and  I  was  myself  as 
well  as  the  House,  too  much  tired  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  (I  had  been  in  it  ever  since  eleven  o'clock  on 
the  preceding  day)  to  do  more  than  deliver  a  public 
notification  of  my  opinions." 

Tiie  large  majority  by  which  this  application  was 
rejected,  was  caused  by  the  apprehension  excited  by 
the  fear  of  the  introduction  of  principles  which  in 
France  had  led  to  the  fearful  scenes  which  were  then 
enacting  in  that  devoted  country.  "When  I  entered 
life,"  Mr.  "Wllberforce  remarks,  *'it  is  astonishing  how 
general  was  the  disposition  to  seize  on  Church  property. 
I  mixed  with  very  various  circles,  and  I  could  hardly 
go  into  any  company  where  there  was  not  a  clergyman, 
without  having  some  such  measure  proposed.  I  am 
cotivinced  that  if  the  public  feeling  had  not  been  al- 
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tered  by  seeing  how,  soon  every  other  kind  of  plunder 
followed  the  destruction  of  tithes  in  France  oar  clergy 
would  by  this  time  have  lost  their  property."  Hig 
main  business  of  this  session,  however,  was  the  conduct 
of  the  Abolition  oause ;  and  it  was  a  period  of  excess- 
ive toil.  In  a  letter  written  forty-two  years  later,  he 
says : 

"  You  can  not,  any  more  than  myself,  have  forgotten 
the  weeks  after  weeks,  or  rather  months  after  months, 
in  which  our  chief,  though  not  most  cherished  compa- 
nions, were  that  keen,  sour  S ,  that  ponderous, 

coarse,  Jack  Fuller-like  F ;  a  very  graphical  epi- 
thet if  you  remember  the  man."  His  house  too 
throughout  this  time  was  continually  full.  The  evening 
hours  were  devoted  to  consultations  on  the  common 
cause ;  and  to  keep  so  many  different  agents  in  harmo- 
nious exertion  required  no  little  management.  A  few 
extracts  from  his  diary  will  illustrate  these  employ- 
ments. 

"March  18th.  Dined  at  home— William  Smith  Ute- 
d4itey  (partly  religious;)  then  Glarkson  came,  and 
Muncaster,  and  looked  over  evidence.  20th.  Glarkson 
and  Eliot  dined,  (Slave  business,)  then  Hunter  and  San- 
som  came  from  the  city;  a  different  set  of  ideas  in 
their  mibds,  and  in  those  of  our  friends.  22d.  Dined  at 
home — Smith,  Glarkson,  and  Dickson — Slave  business 
till  11  at  night.  25th.  Gommitteo  as  usual.  27th. 
Town  from  Clapham  to  committee  as  usual  Dined 
Bishop  of  Salisbury's — ^Miss  More,  Sir  J.  Bankes,  Mrs. 
Garrick,  etc.  We  talked  of  Captain  BBgh's  a&ir,  and 
Sir  Joshua  (like  myself)  was  not  surprised  at  it — Ota- 
heite  Calypso's  island.  29th.  Committee — House — 
Captain  Williams's  business  till  12^  at  night.  Not 
attentive  enough — ^admired  Fox  and  Pitt,  and  the  law- 
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yers.  Habit  will  do  muoh,I  will  practise,  dlst.  Slave 
Committee — wrangling — got  hold  of  Norris — then 
House  till  i  past  10.  April  1st.  Committee — some 
wrangling — final  Report.  2d.  My  plan  of  time  this 
winter  has  been  that  of  dining  late,  and  I  have  seldom 
done  any  business  after  dinner.  I  doubt  about  this 
going  into  company  so  much,  yet  I  dare  not  decide 
against  it;  I  am  too  complicated  in  my  plans.  3d. 
Looked  over  the  witnesses,  etc.  Clarkson  and  Dickson 
dined  with  me.  4th.  Easter  Sunday.  Sent  to  Christ- 
ian to  go  to  Lock,  hoping  in  his  present  state  of  mind, 
haying  lately  heard  of  his  brother's  conduct,  an  impres- 
sion might,  by  God's  blessing,  be  made  upon  him.  5th. 
Up  to  6| — bed  12,  Hard  at  work  on  Slave  Trade  evi- 
dence all  day  with  *  white  negroes,'  two  Clarksons  and 
Dickson.  6th.  Hard  at  work  again  with  Clarksons  and 
Dickson  on  evidence.  C.  Dined  with  us ;  he  seems  to 
have  got  over  his  grief  too  much." 

On  the  afternoon  of  this  day  he  set  off,  after  ^^  much 
doubting,"  to  spend  a  single  day  at  Holwood.  "  1th. 
Walked  about  after  breakfast  with  Pitt  and  Grenville-— 
wood  with  bills."  "We  sallied  forth  armed  with  bill- 
hooks, cutting  new  walks  from  one  large  tree  to  another, 
through  the  thickets  of  the  Holwood  copses."  Yet 
even  in  these  scenes  of  recreation,  he  kept  a  watch 
over  himself,  and  rigidly  noted  down  every  instance  in 
which  he  had  at  all  neglected  his  task  of  social  refor- 
mation. "  Forgot  iny  resolutions,  and  too  little  attend- 
ed to  opportunities  of  impressing  seriously.  Surely 
Pitt  must  deem  of  me  as  of  any  other  man."  "  16th. 
Dined  at  home — ^Clarkson  and  Dickson — evidence — 
Beaufoy  and  a  shoal  of  people  came  in.  16th.  Break- 
fasted Pitt's— Sunday  Bill,  etc.  17th.  Met  Samuel 
Hoare  at  the  Shakq>eare  Gallery — ^picture  of  Dying 
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Cardinal,  and  poor  Tom  Grosvenor^s  remark— Hoare, 
Saosom)  Wedgewood,  Granville  Sharpe,  Clarkaon, 
Henry  Thornton,  and  Whitbread,  dined  with  me« 
Theae  dtj  people  better  than  at  onr  end  of  the  town. 
19tiL  Eyidence,  etc.  — Saw  multitudes  of  peojde  on 
bnsinesB.'' 

These  employments  were  soon  afterwards  exdiaaged 
for  a  hasty  three  weekfl*  canvass  of  the  county  of  York, 
preparatory  to  the  general  election  of  June,  1790.  In 
hk  private  diary  he  reviews  the  time  which  had  been 
spent  in  tfaia  canvass,  and  records  his  narrow  escape 
from  a  serious  aeeideDt,  when  his  carriage  was  over- 
tamed  in  the  village  of  Bessingby,  neur  Bridlington. 
^^  The  confusion  of  a  canvass,  and  the  change  of  place, 
have  led  me  lately  to  neglect  my  resolution.  But  sdif* 
indulgence  is  the  root  of  the  evU :.  with  idleness  it  is 
my  besetting  sin.  I  pray  God  to  enable  me  to  resist 
both  of  them,  and  serve  him  in  newness  of  life.  How 
little  have  I  thought  of  my  delivexance  the  other  day, 
when  the  carriage  was  dashed  to  pieces!  How  many 
have  been  killed  by  such  accidents,  and  I  unhurt  t  Oh ! 
let  me  eideavor  to  turn  to  Thee."  He  adds,  a  few 
days  later :  '^  I  have  been  thinking  too  much  of  one 
particular  fiuUng,  that  of  self-indulgence,  whilst  I  have 
too  little  auned  at  general  reformation.  It  is  when  we 
desire  to  love  Grod  with  all  our  hearts,  and  in  all  things 
to  devote  ourselves  to  His  service,  that  we  find  our  con- 
tinual need  of  His  he^  and  such  incessant  proo6  of 
onr  own  weakness,  that  we  are  kept  watchful  and  sober, 
and  may  hope  by  degrees  to  be  renewed  in  the  q>int  of 
our  minds.  Oh !  may  I  be  thus  chuiged  from  dark- 
ness to  light  I  Whatever  reason  there  may  be  for  my 
keeping  open  house  in  Palace  Yard,  certain  it  is,  thi^ 
solitude  and  quiet  are  fitvorable  to  reflecdon  and  to 
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gober-mmdednesfl ;  let  me  therefore  endeavor  to  seonre 
to  myself  frequent  seasons  of  nnintemipted  converge 
with  God.« 

The  summer  of  1790  was  spent  in  excursions  to  Bux- 
ton and  visits  to  his  friends,  during  all  which  time,  how- 
ever, the  letters  of  his  friends,  as  well  as  his  diary,  give 
evidence  of  the  constancy  of  his  devotion  to  the  great 
subject  which  occupied  his  attention. 

It  was  about  this  time  he  was  elected  Steward  of  the 
York  Races,  and  though  it  was  apprehended  by  some 
of  his  friends  that  he  placed  the  favor  of  his  constitu- 
ents in  jeopardy,  even  by  the  tacit  rebuke  given  by  his 
constantly  absenting  himself  from  these  scenes  of  amuse- 
ment, he  yet  determined  that  it  was  his  duty  to  express 
his  decided  disapprobation  of  them,  and  he  accordingly 
refused  to  accept  the  ofSce,  and  shortly  after  substi- 
tuted a  contribution  to  the  county  hospital  for  that 
which  it  was  customary  to  make  to  the  Races.  In 
allusion  to  this  subject,  he  remarks :  ^^In  former  times, 
the  county  members  displayed  their  equipages  annually 
at  the  Races,  and  constituted  a  part  of  the  Grand  Jury 
at  the  summer  assizes.  The  latter,  indeed,  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  attend  but  for  the  unseemly  festiv- 
ities which  commonly  take  place  at  that  period :  I  was 
not,  however,  wanted :  the  number  of  gentlemen  of 
large  fortune  in  the  county,  was  far  more  than  sufBcient 
to  constitute  a  most  respectable  grand  jury  at  both 
the  spring  and  summer  assizes.  I  could  not  consist- 
ently with  my  principles,  frequent  the  theatre  and  ball- 
room, and  I  knew  that  I  should  give  offense  by  staying 
away,  if  I  was  actually  at  York ;  but  no  discontent 
was  ever  expressed  at  my  not  presenting  myself  to  the 
county  on  these  occasions."  By  Mr.  Hey's  advice,  in 
the  summer  of  1 790  he  again  resorted  to  Buxton,  but  was 
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summoned  back  to  London  suddenly  in  July.  In 
August  he  was  again  liberated,  and  returning  to  Bux- 
ton, found  great  delight  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Hey, 
of  which  he  says :  "  I  have  been  spending  much  time 
lately  with  Mr.  Hey.  May  I  profit  from  the  example 
of  that  excellent  man."  And  again :  "  Serious  talk 
with  Mr.  Hey — ^his  profitable  way  of  spending  the  Sun- 
day." And  again :  "  Sorry  to  part  with  Hey.  Whilst 
with  him  I  have  allotted  more  time  to  conversation. 
He  is  indeed  a  most  instructive  and  profitable  compa- 
nion. He  complains  of  want  of  love  to  God,  but  his 
aim  is  high,  and  his  views  elevated."  His  thoughts  and 
feelings  were  at  this  time  much  occupied  by  the  mar- 
riage of  his  only  surviving  sister  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke, 
Vicar  of  Trinity  Church,  Hull,  and  he  made  a  tour  into 
Wales  with  the  bridal  party,  and  while  his  notes  of  the 
journey  abound  with  indications  of  the  pleasure  he 
derived  fi:om  the  scenery,  and  the  interest  he  took  in 
the  civil  and  religious  condition  of  the  people,  we  find 
him  "  Sunday  at  Llangollen,  sorry  to  find  no  English 
service.  Read  prayer  and  sermon  to  servants  at  home. 
Landlord  came  in.  God  be  praised,  this  day  was  spent 
in  the  main,  I  trust,  to  His  glory  and  my  own  edifica- 
tion." One  of  the  party  writing  on  the  day  after 
he  left  them,  says :  "  Our  society  has  received  a  sad 
blow  in  the  departure  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Babing- 
ton.  The  former,  you  have  long  known  and  admired ; 
and  to  me  he  appears  truly  angelic ;  had  I  a  spark  of 
enthusiasm  about  me,  I  should  doubt  whether  he  were 
not  a  superior  being." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Aeteb  leaTing  Wales,  he  spent  some  time  at  Yozhall 
Lodge,  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  T.  Gisborne.  Their  col- 
lege acquaintance  had  been  interrupted  when  they  left 
the  University ;  but  was  afterwards  renewed  by  a  let- 
ter of  inquiry  from  Mr.  Gisborne,  when  he  first  saw  the 
name  of  Wilberforce  connected  with  the  cause  of  Abo- 
lition. At  Mr.  Gisbome's  house  he  had  become  well 
acquainted  with  his  near  connection,  Mr.  Babington. 
Intercourse  between  them  soon  grew  into  friendship ; 
and  for  many  years  he  made  Yoxhall  Lodge,  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Gisborne,  or  Rothley  Temple,  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Babington,  his  ordinary  summer  residence.  Here 
he  enjoyed  uninterrupted  privacy,  combined  with  the 
domestic  comforts  of  his  friend's  family.  In  these  vis- 
its he  fulfilled  those  intentions  which  constant  company 
had  defeated  in  his  own  residence  at  Rayrigg ;  and 
devoted  ten  or  twelve  hours  every  day  to  study.  "  I 
could  bear  testimony,'*  writes  Mr.  Gisborne,  "were 
such  attestation  needful,  to  his  laborious,  unabated  dil- 
igence, day  after  day,  in  purauing  his  investigations  on 
the  Slave  Trade,  and  in  composing  his  invaluable  work 
upon  Practical  Christianity."  "  Never,"  he  has  said, 
^'  was  I  in  better  spirits  than  when  I  thus  passed  my 
time  in  quiet  study."  He  sallied  forth  always  for  a 
walk  a  short  time  before  dinner,  amongst  the  holly 
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groves   of    the   then    uninclosed    Needwood   forest, 

where — 

"HisgratefolToico 
Sang  its  own  J07,  and  made  tho  woods  rejoice.^ 

**  Often  have  I  heard  its  melodions  tones,^'  says  his  host, 
^'  at  such  times,  amongst  the  trees  from  the  distance  of 
fall  half  a  mile." 

His  object  in  his  present  visit  to  Toxall  Lodge,  was 
to  make  himself  completely  master  of  the  vast  mass  of 
evidence  which  had  now  been  collected  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Slave  Trade.  Throughout  the  summer  his 
attention  bad  never  been  withdrawn  from  this  subject. 
"I  shall  make  no  apology,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Wyvill 
from  Buxton,  upon  the  13th  of  August,  ''for  putting 
into  your  hands  the  inclosed  letter  which  I  received 
this  morning  and  beg  you  will  return,  and  for  desiiing 
you  to  obtain  and  send  me  such  information  as  you  are 
able  respecting  the  wiiter  of  it,  to  whom  I  am  an  utter 
stranger.  It  is  necessary  to  be  thus  circumspect  with 
regard  to  witnesses  to  be  brought  before  our  Commit- 
tee, because  it  would  be  injurious  to  our  cause  to  bring 
forward  men  of  bad  characters ;  at  the  same  time  we 
should  always  recollect  that,  from  the  nature  of  the 
ease,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  many  persons,  who 
have  been  or  who  are  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  will 
be  either  well  affected  to  us,  or  at  least  will  venture  to 
step  forth  to  assist  us  with  tlieif  testimony;  and  there- 
fore we  must  content  ourselves  with  persons,  whose 
general  conduct  and  estimation  give  us  a  right  to  con- 
tend for  the  veracity  of  their  accounts." 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  effectual  conduct 
of  the  cause  that  he  should  be  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  allegations  of  its  advocates.  To  this  work  therefore 
he  now  applied  himself.    ''  Monday,  4th  October.    Off 
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early  from  Llangollen — dined  at  Shrewsbury — ^began 
to  work  at  slave  evidence  with  Babington."  And  on 
the  following  day,  after  entering  his  return  with  his 
accustomed  "  thank  God,  safely,"  he  adds :  "  Nov.  6th. 
B,abingto&  and  I  determined  to  work  hard  at  slave 
evidence.  6th.  Hard  at  work — break&st  alone,  and 
need  not  come  down  to  sapper.  No  kind  of  restraint. 
I  must  for  a  time  defer  my  tract,  because  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  read  the  evidence  rapidly  to  detect  incon- 
sistencies." A  letter  of  the  3d  to  Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds, 
explains  the  reference  in  the  preceding  entry.  '^I 
have  not  advanced  a  single  step  since  we  parted  at 
Buxton,  in  composing  the  little  tract  of  which  I  then 
spoke  to  you.  This  is  not  owing,  however,  either  to 
indolence,  procrastination,  or  any  alteration  in  my 
opinion  of  the  utility  of  the  work ;  but  after  mature 
consideration,  I  thought  it  right  to  make  the  slave  busi- 
ness my  first  object,  and  ever  since  I  have  been  at  all 
stationary  I  have  been  laboring  at  it  with  great  assidu- 
ity. Nor  are  my  labors  nearly  finished ;  at  which  you 
will  not  wonder  when  I  tell  you,  that  besides  a  great 
folio  volume  fi'om  the  Privy  Council,  I  have  also  to 
scrutinize  with  much  care  near  1400  folio  pages  of  evi- 
dence delivered  before  the  House  of  Commons.  My 
eyes  are  very  indifferent,  otherwise  pretty  well — ^I  work- 
ing like  a  negro." 

"Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Mr.  Babington,"  writes  a  firiend 
from  Yoxall  Lodge,  "  have  never  appeared  down-stairs 
once  we  came,  except  to  take  a  hasty  dinner,  and  for 
half  an  hour  after  we  have  sapped ;  the  Slave  Trade  now 
occupies  them  nine  hours  daily.  Mr.  Babington  told  me 
last  night,  that  he  had  1400  folio  pages  to  read,  to 
detect  the  contradictions,  and  to  collect  the  answers 
which  corroborate  Mr.  W.\s  assertions  m  his  speeches: 
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these,  with  more  than  2000  papers  to  be  abridged,  must 
be  done  within  a  fortnight.  They  talk  of  sitting  up 
one- night  in  each  week  to  accomplish  it.  The  two 
friends  begin  to  look  very  ill,  but  they  are  in  excellent 
spirits,  and  at  this  moment  I  hear  them  laughing  at 
some  absurd  questions  in  the  examination,  proposed  by 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Wilberforce^s.  You  would  think  Mr. 
W.  much  altered  since  we  were  at  Rayrigg.  He  is 
now  never  riotous  or  noisy,  but  very  cheerful,  sometimes 
lively,  but  talks  a  good  deal  more  on  serious  subjects 
than  he  used  to  do.  Food,  beyond  what  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  hi^  existence,  seems  quite  given  up.  He 
has  a  very  slight  break&st,  a  plain  and  sparing  dinner, 
and  no  more  that  day  except  some  bread  about  ten 
o'clock.  I  have  given  you  this  history,  as  you  say 
every  thing  abput  him  must  be  interesting  to  you,  and 
this  is  all  I  at  present  see  of  him." 

Such  were  his  occupations  until  his  return  to  London 
in  November.  Throughout  this  time,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  days,  each  of  which  yielded  him  eight  hours 
of  labor,  he  devoted  daily  nine  hours  and  a  half  to  his 
main  employment.  This  was  not  the  easy  service  of 
popular  declamation  on  premises  supplied  by  others, 
but  the  real  conduct  of  affaii's  with  all  the  toil  and 
drudgery  of  careful  preparation. 

Upon  the  0th  he  enters  in  his  journal :  "  Heard  this 
evening  that  on  Sunday  morning,  at  Bath,  died  what 
was  mortal  of  John  Thornton."  "  He  was  allied  to  me 
by  relationship  and  family  connection.  His  character 
is  so  well  known  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  attempt 
its  delineation.  It  may  be  useful,  however,  to  state, 
that  it  was  by  living  with  great  simplicity  of  intention 
and  conduct  in  the  practice  of  a  Christian  life,  more 
than  by  any  superiority  of  understanding  or  of  know- 
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ledge,  that  he  rendered  his  name  illustrious  in  the  view 
of  all  the  more  respectable  part  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  had  a  counting-house  in  London,  and  a  handsome 
villa  at  Clapham.  He  anticipated  the  disposition  and 
pursuits  of  the  succeeding  generation.  He  devoted 
large  sums  annually  to  charitable  purposes,  especially 
to  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  religion  both  in  his 
own  and  other  countries.  He  assisted  many  clergy, 
men,  enabling  them  to  live  in  comfort,  and  to  practise 
a  useful  hospitality.  His  personal  habits  were  remark- 
ably ample.  His  dinner  hour  was  two  o'clock.  He 
generally  attended  public  worship  at  some  church  or 
Episcopalian  chapel  several  evenings  in  the  week,  and 
would  often  sit  up  to  a  late  hour,  in  his  own  study  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  engaged  in  religious  exercises.'* 
"  He  died  without  a  groan  or  a  struggle,  and  in  the 
full  view  of  glory.  Oh !  may  my  last  end  be  like  his  1" 
The  entries  in  his  diary  prove  him  to  have  been  kept 
in  a  continued  round  of  drudgery  in  Parliament  and 
society  during  the  entire  winter,  marked  still  with 
great  care  over  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  constant 
evidence  that  he  strove  diligently  to  walk  with  God, 
while  he  was  doing  his  duty  as  a  man.  On  the  7th  of 
March,  he  adds  to  his  remarks  on  the  busy  life  he  led : 
^'  I  have  lately  heard  of  the  death  of  many  who  seemed 
fiir  more  likely  to  live  than  I  did.  May  these  events 
be  a  warning  to  me.  May  I  labor  to  do  the  work  of 
my  Heavenly  Father,  whilst  it  is  day.  My  parliamen- 
tary and  London  winter  should  have  begun  as  from  a 
new  era.  Let  me  press  forward  with  renewed  alacrity. 
May  the  love  of  Christ  constrain  me."  Afler  four 
years'  laborious  preparation,  on  the  18th  of  April,  1791, 
he  brought  forward  his  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade.    The  opposition  to  this  measure  had  been 
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Steadily  gaining  force  in  both  the  House  of  Peera  ancl 
that  of  Commons.  Mr.  Wilberforce  retired  firom  his 
town  lodgings  to  Clapham,  for  the  purpose  of  more  un- 
interrupted preparation,  only  coming  up  to  the  Houso 
when  business  appeared  to  demand  his  presence. 
So  incessantly  did  he  prosecute  his  object,  that  on  the 
eve  of  the  debate,  he  judged  it  right  to  devote  to  this, 
as  a  work  of  mercy,  that  holy  day  upon  which  it  is  the 
ordinary  privilege  of  the  busiest  Christian  to  rest  from 
worldly  cares.  "  Speat,"  he  says  on  several  occasions, 
"  Sunday  as  a  working  day.  Did  not  go  to  church." 
"  Gave  up  Sunday  to  slave  business."  "  It  was  a  grief 
to  me,  the  whole  time,  to  turn  it  from  its  true  purpose." 
The  cooperation  of  Fox,  Pitt,  and  Burke,  thinking  and 
acting  together  with  him  on  this  subject,  cheered  him 
on  in  his  exertions ;  but  the  events  passing  in  France 
under  the  sacred  and  prostituted  name  of  libeity,  com- 
bined with  the  interests  and  prejudices  of  some,  and 
the  false  statements  of  others,  to  create  great  hostility 
to  the  measure.  One  friend  wrote  to  Wilberforce  that 
he  would  "  stand  with  the  whole  force  of  truth,  with 
every  rational  argument,  and  with  all  the  power  of 
moving  eloquence  on  his  side,  and  all  to  no  purpose;" 
and  the' venerable  John  Wesley,  in  a  letter  written 
with  his  own  hand,  and  dated  the  day  before  that  on 
which  he  sank  into  the  slumber  from  which  he  waked 
no  more  on  earth,  and  docketed  by  Wilberforce, 
"  Wesley's  last  words,"  said  to  him : 

"^6&.  34,  1791. 

"  My  Deab  Sib  :  Unless  the  Divine  power  has  raised 

you  up  to  be  as  Athanasius  contra  mundiun,  I  see  not 

how  you  can  go  through  your  glorious  enterprise,  in 

opposing  that  execrable  villainy  which  is  the  scandal  of 
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religioi},  of  England,  and  of'  hmaan  nature.  Unless 
God  has  raised  you  up  for  this  very  thing,  you  Tvill  be 
worn  out  by  the  opposition  of  men  and  devils :  but  if 
God  be  for  you,  who  Qa>n  be  against  you  ?  Are  ail  of 
them  together  stronger  than  God  ?  Oh !  be  not  weary 
of  weU  doing.  Go  on  in  the  name  of  God,  and  in  the 
power  of  His  nodght,  till  even  American  slavery,  the 
vilest  that  ever  saw  the  sun,  shall  vanish  away  before 
it.  That  He  who  has  guided  you  from  your  youth  up 
may  continue  to  streiigthen  you  in  this  and  aU  things^ 
is  the  prayer  o^ 

^^  Dear  Sir,  your  affectionate  servant, 
"John  Wbsiopy.'' 

He  himsdf  writes  in  his  private  memoranda :  "  May 
Gh>d  liable  me  henceforth  to  live  more  to  his  glory, 
and  bless  me  in  the  great  work  I  have  now  in  hand« 
May  I  look  to  Him  for  wisdom  and  strength,  and  the 
power  of  persuasion,  and  may  I  surrender  myself  to 
Him,  and  to  the  event,  with  perfect  submission,  and 
asmbe  to  Him  all  the  praise  if  I  succeed,  and  if  I  £ul, 
say  from  the  heart,  Thy  will  be  done." 

To  this  he  was  compelled  to  resort,  as,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  labor  he  had  bestowed  on  his  preparation, 
and  the  support  he  recdved  from  the  most  influential 
statesmen  of  all  parties,  he  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
163  to  88.  Nothing  daunted  by  this  inaospicioua 
result,  he  turned  at  once  from  the  Pariiament  to  the 
people  of  the  kingdom,  and  hoping  to  affect,  through 
the  influence  of  their  constituency,  those  members  who 
were  not  amanable  to  his  eloquence  and  the  justice  of 
his  cause,  while  agents  were  sent  abroad  to  dissemi- 
nate information,  in  the  shape  of  an  "  Abstract  of  Evi- 
dence,*' and  the  "Substance  of  the  Debate,"  which 
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were  printed,  he  retired  with  a  friend  to  Clftpham, 
where  he  staid  an  entire  week,  putting  off  for  this 
purpose  a  visit  to  Pitt  at  Holwood,  and  dictated  his 
speech  for  the  report  of  the  debate.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  session,  he  sought  relaxation  and  renewed 
strength  at  his  old  quarters  with  liis  friends,  Gisbome, 
at  Yoxhall  Lodge,  and  Babington,  at  Rothley  Temple, 
first  making  his  usual  visit  of  a  month  to  Bath.  To 
Mr.  Babington  he  writes :  '^  I  am  afraid  that  even  the 
mildness  of  your  nature  has  been  sharpened  to  exacer- 
bation (as  Dr.  Johnson  would  term  it)  by  my  obstinate 
silence.  But  if  so,  it  is  rather  a  proof  of  your  tmreaflon- 
ablenesB  than  of  my  criminality.  .  .  This  is  the  true 
mode  of  defense,  to  shift  the  war,  like  Tippoo,  into  the 
quarters  of  the  enemy.  .  .  However — ^behold  me  now 
upon  my  road  to  Bath,  with  Henry  Thornton  for  my 
agreeable  companion.  We  are  snug  and  comfortable, 
but  we  would  willingly  increase  our  duet  to  a  trio  to 
admit  your  honor.  Now  do  not  suppose  that  after 
being  half  choked,  and  smoked,  and  roasted  in  town^  I 
am  about  to  finish  the  work  in  Bath.  To  have  grass 
up  to  my  door  after  so  long  a  parching  of  my  heels  on 
the  pavement  of  London,  is  not  a  luxury,  but  necessary 
for  me.  I  have  therefore  leased  a  country  house  within 
reach  of  the  pump-room,  and  so  shall  enjoy  the  comforts 
of  a  beautiful  country  residence,  whilst,  with  the  salu- 
brious waters  of  King  Bladud,  I  am  washing  away  the 
*•  sordes'  contracted  in  the  course  of  a  long  session." 
It  was  not  merely  fix>m  his  delight  in  country  scenes 
that  he  avoided  Bath.  The  leisure  hours  which  he 
thus  secured,  were  devoted  to  reading  and  reflection. 

Here  he  spent  about  a  month,  and  refusing  all  invita- 
tions to  dine  out,  enjoyed  at  home  the  society  of  a  few 
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chosen  friends,  the  chief  amongst  whom  were  Mr. 
Henry  Thornton,  Mr.  Grant,  and  Mr.  Eliot. 

At  this  time  he  was  engaged  upon  "  Bible,  Robert- 
son's India  and  America,  Arabian  Nights,  Horsley's 
Charges  and  Letters,  Bishop  Taylor's  Sermons,  Remiel, 
Tavemer,  JSsop,  Bacon's  Essays,  Pope's  Dimciad  and 
Essay  on  Man,  Epistles,  etc.,  Asiatic  Researches,  Epic- 
tetus  twice,  Horace  by  heart."  Though  his  reading  and 
subjects  of  study  were  thus  diversified,  they  were  all 
such  as  were  calculated  to  increase  his  stores  of  mental 
treasure,  enlsu*ge  the  scope  of  thought,  and  furnish  him 
with  material  for  profitable  intercourse  with  his  fellow- 
men  ;  while,  for  the  purifying  his  own  affections  and  ele- 
vating his  own  soul,  he  says :  "  Read  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
attentively  two  hours,  I  hope  with  profit.  Christ  is  all ; 
our  fullness  is  from  Him."  At  another  time  he  says : 
"  I  am  reading  much ;  thinking  too  little."  From  Perry 
Mead  (his  Bath  retreat)  he  wrote  to  Lord  Muncaster : 

"MtDe^M.: 

'* '  If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall, 
Look  on  her  face,  and  youll  forget  them  alL' 

**  This  was  the  effect  of  beauty,  and  that  of  friend- 
ship is  somewhat  similar.  I  was  more  than  half  angry 
with  you,  (I  will  tell  you  why  some  other  time,)  and 
had  intended  to  scold ;  but  no  sooner  do  I  set  my  £Btce 
Muncasterwards,  than  my  features  refuse  their  frown, 
and  I  can't  help  feeling  and  expressing  a  sensation  of 
good  nature  and  complacency.  *  ♦  *  *  Here  old 
Henry  Thornton  and  I  are  lodged,  and  are  leading  a 
rational  kind  of  life,  and  relishing  not  a  little  the  quiet 
and  retirement  it  allows  us,  after  the  bustle  to  which 
we  have  been   so   long  condemned.     I   have  heard 
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nothing  of  the  worthy  who  is  the  cause  of  your  fiiendly 
solicitude,  (a  West-India  captain  who  had  threatened 
him  with  personal  yiolence,)  and  therefore  begin  to 
think  that,  bj  the  prudent  counsel  of  his  advisers,  he 
has  laid  aside  his  intentions ;  however,  I  shall  endeavor 
to  place  my  peace  of  mind  where  nothing  earthly  can 
assail  or  molest  it,  and  then,  as  Shakq>e«re  says,  'Gome 
what,  come  may.' " 

This  cool  command  of  his  feelings,  thus  founded  on 
the  only  solid  basis,  was  a  vahiable  part  of  the  result  of 
his  Christian  training.  It  was  at  this  period,  that  refer- 
ring to  the  pro&nity  of  an  acquaintance  with  grief,  he 
says  he  never  lost,  and  but  once  endangered  the  con- 
tinuance of  friendship,  by  a  judicious  effort  te  correct 
the  habit.  *'  I  wrote  to  the  late  Sir ^  and  men- 
tioned to  him  this  bad  habit.  He  sent  me  in  reply  an 
angry  letter,  returning  a  book  that  I  had  given  him ; 
and  asking  for  one  he  had  given  me.  Instead  of  it,  I 
sent  him  a  second  letter  of  friendly  expostulation,  which 
so  won  him  over,  that  he  wrote  to  me  in  the  kindest 
tone,  and  begged  me  to  send  him  back  again  the  book 
he  had  so  hastily  returned." 

To  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cookson,  he  thus  writes : 
**♦**•!  thank  God  I  am  pretty  well,  though 
my  having  in  some  degree  sMfted  my  load  off  my  own 
shoulders  on  those  of  the  House  of  Commons  hardly 
makes  me  feel  a  whit  lighter.  I  still  have  a  wallet 
full :  a  man  can  carry  no  more  than  he  can,  and  this 
physical  necessity  is  commonly  the  determiner  of  my 
burden ;  but  then  unto  this  burden  I  reckon  great  din- 
ners, and  other  such  relaxing  and  recreating  operations 
as  are  to  me  more  of  labor  in  their  effects,  than  even 
business  itself.     In  the  midst  of  mv  bustle,  Sundav  in- 
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terposes  itself^  and  is  a  real  relief.  I  extremely  wish 
you  could  hear  Mr.  Scott  (author  of  the  Commentary) 
long  enough  to  lose  the  sense  of  his  ungainly  manner; 
never  did  any  one  speak  so  home  to  my  heart,  or  make 
such  an  impression  on  my  memory,  and  I  am  not  sin- 
gular in  these  particulars;  for  Burgh,  who  is  once 
more  my  inmate,  entirely  sympathizes  with  me,  O  my 
dear  firiend !  how  rain  and  trifling  do  all  the  pursuits  of 
ambition  appear  to  me,  when  I  place  them  in  comparison 
with  that  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away,  and  eren 
with  the  comfortable  quietness  of  a  conscience  void  of 
offense.  May  God  enable  us  to  taste  more  of  this  peace 
which  passeth  all  understandiQg,  through  the  mediation 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit. 
It  is  really  sickening  to  me  to  return  to  the  world,  after 
having  for  a  while  withdrawn  from  it,  and  to  see  all  its 
vices  and  its  follies ;  but  I  find  it  diiOScult — ^I  ought 
rather  to  say,  impossible — ^to  prevent  my  contracting 
some  of  its  ways  of  thinking  and  judging.  Pray  for 
me,  my  dear  fiiend,  pray  for  me,  that  I  may  not  only 
be  *  fruitful  in  every  good  work,'  but  '  increasing  also 
in  the  knowledge  of  God.'  At  that  great  day,  I  may 
discover  the  beneficial  effects  of  those  intercessions  at 
the  throne  of  grace ;  and  the  service  is  one  we  busy 
men  have  a  peculiar  right  to  require  of  you  retired 
ones.  Like  Moses  on  the  mountain,  you  may  strengthen 
the  hands  of  us  who  are  fighting  on  the  plain,  and  thus 
forward — and  in  the  end,  partake  of  the  victory.'* 

In  addition  to  the  already  overwhelming  pressure  on 
his  time  and  thoughts,  he  now  entered  with  much  earn- 
estness into  the  organization  and  commencement  of  the 
settlement  at  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  a 
colony  founded  with  the  intention  of  making  it  the 
msiTt  of  a  commerce  with  Africa,  not  only  unconnected 
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with  the  trade  in  slaves,  but  in  avowed  hostility  to  it. 
And  we  shall  find  that  from  this  period  the  care  of  its 
interests  consumed  much  time  and  thought,  and  occa- 
sioned him  no  little  anxiety,  and  even  now  we  find  it 
carrying  hun  to  town  from  the  retirement  he  so  valued^ 
and  while  there  the  subject  of  thought  and  discussion 
between  Thornton  and  himself.  In  one  of  his  excui^ 
sions  he  visited  the  seat  of  his  friend  Eliot,  and  notices 
the  "  Old  Lady  Chatham,  a  noble  antiquity;"  thence  to 
Hannah  Morels,  with  H.  Thornton,  and  after  referring 
to  the  success  with  which  the  Cheddar  Schools  had 
been  conducted,  and  the  glad  welcome  he  received  as 
one  of  the  patrons  of  the  undertaking,  says,  "D.  con- 
sulted me  about  a  vow.  I  advised  strongly  against  it;" 
and  then  with  his  characteristic  self-condemnation, 
adds:  "  Oh!  how  ashamed  I  am  made  to  feelby  findmg 
what  is  thought  of  me,  and  how  little  I  really  corre- 
spond with  it."  Having,  as  already  stated,  no  resi- 
dence on  his  landed  property,  he  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  resorting  thither,  and  the  care  of  his  estate  was  com- 
mitted entirely  to  two  of  his  friends ;  one  of  whom  at 
this  time  writes  to  him :  "  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you 
that  you  have  an  estate  in  Yorkshire,  that  that  estate 
is  out  of  lease  yearly,  and  that  before  you  let  it  again 
you  ought  in  prudence  to  be  acquainted  with  its  value 
and  its  circumstances."  And  soon  after  he  enters  in 
his  diary:  "  Heard  of  Duncombe's  excellent  settling  of 
the  Markington  estate,  and  very  thankful  that  all  the 
old  tenants  are  presei^ved."  "  "Went  on  to  look  at  my 
land — my  land^  just  like  any  one  else^s  land,^^  When 
about  to  repair  to  Babington's  and  Gisbome's  this 
year,  he  wrote  to  the  former:  "  I  have  written  to  Gis- 
bome,  and  have  told  him  I  will  call  at  the  Lodge  just 
when  it  will  suit  them.    I  understand  he  is  rather  more 
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uncertain  than  yon  whether  he  can  take  me  m,  having 
taken  the  precaution  of  unroofing  his  house.  He  has 
not  even  the  merit  of  originality,  for  it  is  an  old  ex- 
pedient for  turning  out  an  unwelcome  occupier,  and 
the  transfer  from  that  to  keeping  me  out  is  easy.»» 
When  he  was  ultimately  fixed  he  enters  his  determi- 
nation, "To  be  as  diligent  whilst  here  as  I  can  be 
consistently  with  health,  and  to  cultivate,  in  prayer  and 
reading  Scripture,  through  the  help  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  the  graces  of  the  Christian  temper,"  and  on  an- 
other occasion:  "It  pleased  God  to  give  me  this  morn- 
ing, an  affecting  sense  of  my  own  sinfulness,  and  a  de- 
termination to  live  henceforth,  by  His  grace,  more  to 
His  glory."  In  addition  to  the  works  already  men- 
tioned as  occupying  his  attention,  we  find  many  more  of 
a  character  indicating  the  earnest  cultivation  of  his  mind, 
history  and  philosophy  sharing  his  attention  with  other 
things.  Toward  the  close  of  the  recess  of  Parlia- 
ment, after  a  visit  to  his  mother  and  sister,  he  returned 
to  Yoxhall  Lodge,  and,  contrasting  his  own  homeless 
state  with  the  welcome  that  awaited  the  return  of  his 
host,  he  describes  himself  as — "  Glad  to  see  my  friends 
again,  and  felt  sadly  the  want  of  wife  and  children  to 
hafl  my  return,  and  yet  looked  up  to  heaven  as  the 
true  object  of  desire."  Even  here  in  his  retirement  his 
thoughts  were  not  long  diverted  from  the  subject  of 
his  African  clients,  and  we  find  him  writing  to  Mr. 
Wyvill :  "  It  lately  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  like 
to  be  concerned  in  what,  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances, I  must  call  the  splendid  plan  for  establishing  a 
settlement  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  I  therefore  directed 
the  last  report  to  the  court  of  proprietors,  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  you  from  London.  This,  I  believe,  will  give 
you  ample  information,  added  to  what  you  have  al- 
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readj  obtained  from  the  newspapers,  concerning  the 
general  nature  and  intentions  of  our  institution,  I 
need  only  add,  that  it  has  been  since  determined  to 
raise  the  capital  to  £150,000,  and  that  the  accounts  we 
have  received  firom  our  agent,  both  of  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  Nova  Scotia  negroes,  are  extremely 
pleanng.  I  dare  say  we  shall  be  in  no  want  of  sub- 
scriptions. 

"  P,S. — ^When  I  dictated  the  sentence  respecting  the 
Nova  Scotia  negroes,  I  thought  an  account  had  been 
given  of  them  in  the  report,  but  as  in  since  glancing 
my  eye  over  the  pages,  I  see  no  mention  of  it,  it  may 
be  proper  to  be  a  little  more  particular.  The  negroes 
here  referred  to  formerly  inhabited  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  the  United  States,  and  having  mded  with  us 
during  the  war,  and  being  consequently  obnoxious  to 
the  Americans,  they  were  as  a  reward  of  their  loydUy 
transported  to  the  ^^enio/ climate  of  Nova  Scotia,  where 
they  have  been  ever  since  in  a  most  deplorable  way.  Be- 
sides the  rigors  of  a  climate  so  ill  adapted  to  their  con- 
stitution, they  were  very  ill  treated  in  other  respects. 
The  land  promised  them  was  not  given,  eta  Sir  H.  Clin- 
ton spoke  to  me  himself  respecting  them,  and  bore  testi- 
mony to  their  claim  on  the  protection  and  good  offices 
of  this  country.  These  poor  people  hearing  a  confused 
report  of  an  intended  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
sent  one  of  their  number  about  a  year  ago  to  London, 
to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  it,  and  to  request,  if  it 
should  seem  expedient  to  him,  that  Goverzmient  would 
transport  them  thither.  We  took  up  the  cause,  and 
administration  sent  out  orders  accordingly.  We  ex- 
pect about  seven  hundred,  men,  women,  and  children, 
will  come  over  to  Sierra  Leone,  with  our  agent,  this  or 
next  month,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  they 
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wHl  form  a  valuable  acqtdsition.  You  understand  thej 
are  all  free  people."  This  business  required  bis  attend- 
ance in  London,  and  we  accordingly  find  h\n\  leaving 
Mr.  Gisbome's  '^  with  great  disinclination,  and  taking 
up  his  abode  at  Mr.  H.  Thornton's  city  residence,  in 
order  to  give  himself  to  his  duty." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1792,  we  find  hm  at 
his  own  lodgings  in  Palace  Yard,  and  on  the  New 
Tear's  Day,  he  says :  "  A  better  Sunday  than  some  past. 
Cecil's  in  the  evening,  and  went  over  the  sermon  after- 
wards, to  my  family,  (servants  only.)  I  have  been  to- 
day receiving  the  Sacrament,  and  looking  back  upon 
the  past  year,  and  desire  now  to  purpose  stead&stly  to 
lead  a  new  life.  I  have  been  in  a  hurry  of  business 
since  I  came  to  town,  and  short  in  my  devotions.  AU  my 
resolutions  for  the  future  must  be  vain  without  the 
help  of  God.  Yet  relying  on  it,  and  endeavoring  to 
strengthen  the  main  principle,  I  will  strive  to  keep 
such  rules  as  seem  proper  in  my  situation."  And  on 
the  4th,  he  says:  "I  thank  God  I  have  been  in  a 
rather  more  watchful  and  sober  frame  of  mind,  than  for 
some  time  past.  I  pray  God  it  may  continue.  How 
much  room  is  there  still  for  more  watchfulness  I  Yet 
I  trust  I  am  mending,"  Praying  to  be  guided  aright, 
and  defended  from  unjustifiable  conformity  with  the 
habits  of  those  with  whom  he  was  associated,  we  find 
him  plunged  into  business  with  Pitt  and  Dundas,  and 
others.  "At  the  Queen's  birthday,  at  St.  James's. 
Dmed  at  Pitt's.  Sadly  idle."  ("What  stuff  such  a  day 
as  this  is !"  is  his  comment.)  "Attending  the  preaching  of 
Thomas  Soott,  at  the  Lock  Hospital."    "  Very  cold  and 
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sluggish  in  spiritual  affeotioiis,"  but  *^  hoping  this  dis- 
course on  procrastmation  has  roused  me.^' 

To  Mr.  Mason,  whom  Dr,  Borgh  describes,  ^^  as  enter- 
taining paternal  feelings  towards  you,  which  have  re- 
ceived  an  accession  from  your  late  kind  attention  to 
him,"  he  writes  soon  after  his  return  to  London :  '^To 
you,  who  know.  Yozall  Lodge,  and  can,  by  the  utmost 
stretch  of  your  imagination,  fimn .  to  yourself  some 
idea  of  my  London,  I  need  hardly  say  how  I  feel  the 
change ;  yet  I  trust  I  am  on  my  post,  and  in  that  per- 
suasion I  determine  not  to.  abandon  it.  I  endeavor  as 
much  as  I  can  to  preserve  my  Needwood  Forest  mind 
in  my  Palace  Yard  habitation,  and  whilst  I  am  in  the 
busy  and  the  social  circle,  (and  I  will  confess  to  you  the 
latter  is  to  me  the  more  laborious  and  daogerous  ser- 
vice of  the  two,)  I  labor,  looking  to  a  better  strength 
than  my  own,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  life,  from 
a  regard  to  the  happiness  of  the  other,  and  from  a  sen- 
timent of  gratitude  towards  Him  to  whose  undeserved 
mercy  alone  I  can  look  for  its  attaimnent.  I  will  not 
be  so  affected  as  to  offer  any  apology  for  exhibiting  this 
picture  of  my  mind ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  persuaded 
you  will  rather  thank  me  for  it,  accepting  it  as  a  proof 
of  the  cordiality  and  affection  with  which  I  am, 
"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"  W.  WlLBBBFOBCB.'* 

But  although  he  watched  over  himself  thus  diligent* 
ly,  and  withdrew  from  all  the  superfluous  intercourse 
with  society,  ^^  dining  from  home  less  than  in  former 
years,  and  giving  fower  dinners,  either  ordinary  or 
formal,  upon  MOner's  persuasion ;"  yet  his  wakeful  eye 
detected  some  injury  to  his  spirit  from  his  continual 
engagements.    ^^Both  my  body  and  mind  suffer  from 
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orer-oooapstLon*  My  heart  is  now  in  a  cold  and  sense- 
less state,  and  I  have  reason  to  adore  the  goodness  of 
Qod  in  not  hardening  me.  I  have  been  short  and  cold, 
and  wandering  in  private  devotions.  Habit  and  the 
gmce  of  Ood  preventing  me  have  kept  me  in  a  decait 
observance  of  external  dnties,  bat  all  within  is  over> 
grown  with  weeds,  and  every  trnly  Christian  grace 
wdl  nigh  choked.  Yet,  O  then  allrmerclful  Father, 
and  thou  Saviour  of  sinners,  receive  me  yet  again,  and 
snpply  me  with  strength.  Oh  I  let  me  now  quicken  the 
things  that  ate  ready  to  die.  My  worldly  connections 
certainly  draw  me  into  temptations  great  and  innumer- 
able, yet  I  dare  hot  withdraw  from  a  station  in  which 
God  has  placed  me.  Still,  let  me  deal  honestly  with 
myself  in  this  matter,  and  i£^  on  further  trial,  I  find 
reason  to  believe  I  ought  to  lead  a  more  sequestered 
life,  may  I  not  dread  the  imputation  of  singularity.  If 
from  my  extreme  weakness  this  public  company-keeping 
life  can  not  be  made  consistent  with  a  heavenly  frame  of 
mind,  I  think  I  ought  to  retire  more.  Herein  and  in 
all  things  may  Ood  direct  me ;  but  let  me  strive  more 
against  my  corruptions,  and  particularly  not  straiten 
prayer.  I  find  myself  confidiag  in  my  resolutions  *  let 
me  universaUy  distrust  myself  but  let  me  throw  my- 
self at  the  feet  of  Christ  as  an  undone  creature,  dis- 
trusting, yea,  despairing  of  myself  but  firmly  relying 
upon  Him.  '  Him  that  cometh  unto  me  I  will  in  no 
wise  cast  out.'  ^They  that  wait  on  the  Lord  shall  re- 
new their  strength.' " 

These  serious  thoughts  with  which  he  mingled  in  the 
unthinking  crowd  of  ordinary  companions,  were  quick- 
ened by  the  affecting  accounts  which  he  received  of  the 
last  hours  of  a  near  relation.  '^  22d  January.  Saw  tho 
astonishiag  letter  from  Miss  More,  containing  an  ao- 
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ooimt)  written  inter  moriendum,  of  Harriet  Bird's 
death  at  six  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning.  Oh  I  may 
my  latter  end  be  like  hers.  Strongly  affected ;  may  it 
be  deeply."  "  I  have  been  extremely  affected  by  Miss 
More's  account  of  Harriet's  death-bed  scene. — How  can 
I  but  be  so-»particularly  her  illumination,  and  the  fol- 
lowing agony  just  before  she  was  taken  to  glory.  I 
have  felt  these  things,  I  humbly  hope,  not  in  vain.  She 
prayed  for  me  on  her  death-bed.  How  does  her  pro- 
gress shame  me  I  I  am  behind,  &r  behind  all  of  them. 
Bat  my  eyes  wiU  not  allow  me  to  write ;  many  tears 
to-day  from  mental  struggles  have  injured  them.  May 
God,  for  Christ's  sake,  cause  them  not  to  flow  in  vain. 
I  fly  to  Him  for  pardon,  pleading  the  blood  of  Jesus. 
Though  I  ahnost  despair,  yet  Christ  is  mighty  to  save. 
I  have  been  looking  over  letters  written  to  me  by  Mi- 
ner, Pitt,  etc.,  when  I  first  entered  upon  a  religious 
profession.  How  little  have  I  corresponded  to  the  out- 
set !  Yet  it  is  not  too  late.  But  I  am  apt  to  take  com- 
fort after  writiag  thus,  as  though  the  business  was 
done.  Let  me  dismiss  all  vain  confidence  and  build 
upon  the  sure  foundation." 

A  letter  detailing  the  events  which  had  occurred  at 
Bath,  called  forth  the  following  reply : 

"  PiXAOK  Yabd,  2Qth  January^  1792. 
"  To  William  MANNixa,  Esq.  : 

"  My  Dieab  MAireoiTa :  My  eyes  are  but  indifferent 
to-day,  and  I  have  much  work  for  them ;  yet  I  can  not 
forbear  taking  up  my  pen  for  a  few  moments,  not  from 
form  you  will  believe,  but  feeling,  on  the  perusal  of 
your  kind  letter.  Such  a  crowd  of  ideas  rush  into  my 
mind,  that  I  scarce  know  how  to  discriminate  or  select 
them.  I  can  not  help  almost  envying  yon  the  scene 
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you  have  been  witneasing.  O  my  dear  friead !  nerer 
forget  it ;  let  it  still  be  present  to  yotir  mind,  aad  let  it 
foroe  all  those  eonoems  which  are  so  apt  to  engross  oar 
imaginatioiifl,  and  interest  our  hearts,  to  retire  to  their 
proper  distance,  or  rather  to  shrink  to  their  true  point 
of  insignificance.  Kever  let  me  forget  it.  -When  I 
seem  to  you  at  aay  time  to  be  intoxicated  aa  it  were  by 
the  hturry,  the  business^  or  the  dissipation  of  life,  spare 
not  the  best  offices  of  fiiendship ;  recall  me  to  that  so> 
briety  and  seriousness  of  mind  which  become  those 
who  know  not  when  they  may  be  called  away:  place 
before  me  the  solemn  triumphs  of  which  yoa  have  been 
a  spectator,  and  animate  me  to  press  forward  in  emu- 
lation of  so  glorious  an  example.  To  die  the  death,  wc 
must  indeed  live  the  life,  of  Christians.  We  must  fix 
our  affections  on  things  above,  not  on  things  on  the 
earth.  We  must  endeayor  habitually  to  preserve  that 
frame  of  miud,  and  that  course  of  conduct  with  which 
we  may  be  justly  said  to  be  waiting  for  the  appearance 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  know  not  any  description  of 
a  Christian  which  impresses  itself  so  forcibly  as  this  on 
my  mind.  Alas !  when  with  this  which  I  ought  to  be  I 
compare  myself  as  I  am,  I  am  lost  in  unutterable  shame 
and  self-abasement.  But  I  throw  mysdf  on  the  merdes 
of  God  in  Christ ;  I  resolve  to  venture  all  on  this  foun- 
dation ;  and  relying  on  that  he^  which  is  promised  to 
them  that  ask  it,  I  determine  to  straggle  with  all  my 
corruptions,  and  to  employ  what  is  left  to  me  of  life, 
and  talents,  and  influence,  in  the  way  which  shall  ap- 
pear to  mo  most  pleasing  to  my  heavenly  Father. 
Oh!  with  what  humiliation  have  I  to  look  back  on  the 
years  wherein  aU  these  were  so  grossly  wasted ;  and 
what  reason  have  I  to  rejoice  that  I  was  not  then 
snatched  away ! 
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^I  vriSL  not  »poIogne  fi>r  gmng  y<m  tfaiB  pietture  of 
mj  mind ;  jou  will  accept  it,  I  trust,  (flitch  indeed  it 
ifl^)  M  a  pKoof  of  aSeetioii  and  eonfidenoe.  In  tmfh,  I 
oftea  regret  that  we  are  so  fl^>arated,  aa  not  to  afford 
ns  the  opporttmity  of  exhiUtiag  proofe  of  thie  last  to 
each  other  more  fireqn^tly  in  pesrsdnal  cowim?mieatioD8, 
May  the  tune  at  leie^gth  eome,  when,  through  the  good*> 
nesB  of  God,  we  may  indulge  (with  those  frienda  we 
hare  before  lost  for  tins  life)  onintetrnpted  and  ever- 
growing eAudonfi  of  affeolion.  I  mi»t  lay  asidfe  my 
pen.  Adieu.  Rem^nber  me  most  kindly  to  Mary.  I 
rejoiee  to  hear  she  is  so  snj^rted.  Assure  her  of  my 
omstant  prayersw  B^nember  me  also  kindly  to  the 
Mores  and  to  I>r«  Fraser,  whose  ta^der  assiduities  I  havo 
heard  of  with  sincere  pleasure^  and  reflect  on  With  real 
gratitude.  Beliere  me,  my  dear  Manning,  in  great 
basto, 

^«  Ever  afiecttionately  yonrs^ 

W»  WlLBBEF<»tClB." 

The  buainesa  of  Parlisment  at  the  sesssoD  of  tini 
year  was  of  no  usual  character.  The  yiolence  of  party 
fteling  at  home  was  mueh  eszaqperated  by  the  horrors 
of  &otion  abroad ;  and  the  massacre  of  St.*  Domingo 
was  especially  calonlated  to  render  more  diffieslt  the 
task  of  the  friends  of  the  negro  race  and  adTOcates  of 
the  abditlon  of  the  dave  trade;  Ibr  though  the  atten- 
ikm  o£  Wilbeeforce  to  the  trade  in  negroes  had  been 
aroi^ed  first  by  the  conditiooi  of  the  slare  pojmlatioB 
in  the  West-India  IsbmdB^  tdie  idea  of  emancipation  of 
those  already  in  bondage  was  not  entertained  imtQ  long 
sabseqnently.  The  appeal  to  the  people  of  Cbeat  Bri- 
tain which  had  been  m«dB  in  ocsanquenoe  of  tbe  fiolnre 
of  Ae  attempt  in  ParHament,  hod  beoi  snoeessfiil  in 
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aronang  an  intense  feeling  in  many  parts  of  the  Idng- 
dom.  The  greatest  trial  to  Wilberforce  was  the  appre- 
hended defection  of  Pitt  from  the  ranks  of  his  support- 
ers. To  this  step  he  was  impelled  hj  the  St.  Domingo 
massacres.  ^^  I  must  repose  myself  on  God,"  says  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  on  receiving  this  information.  ^'  The  in- 
sincerity of  my  heart  has  been  shameiolly  evinced  to 
me  to-day,  when  I  could  hardly  bring  myself  to  resolve 
to  do  my  duty  and  please  God  at  the  expense  (as  I  sus- 
pect it  will  turn  out)  of  my  cordiality  with  Pitt,  or 
rather  his  with  me."  "  Do  not  be  afndd,"  he  tells  Mr. 
Babington,  "  lest  I  should  give  ground :  I  hope,  through 
God's  blessing,  to  be  enabled  to  press  forward,  and  never 
to  abandon  my  pursuit  or  relax  in  it  till — ^a  supposi- 
tion hardly  conceivable— it  shall  become  right  so  to  do. 
This  is  a  matter  wherein  all  personal,  much  more  aU 
ministerial  attachments  must  be  as  dust  in  the  balance. 
Meanwhile,  exert  yourselves  in  the  country  with  re- 
newed vigor.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  some  petitions, 
if  possible,  even  before  my  notice,  that  it  may  be  evi- 
dent the  country  is  alarmed,  and  that  no  receding  of 
mine  could  prevent  the  measure  coming  forward. 
Poor  fellow !  I  can  feel  for  you :  we  people  that  live 
in  this  bustling  place,  are  called  off  to  other  things 
from  what  would  otherwise  haunt  and  harass  us." 

In  the  midst  of  the  exdtement  growing  out  of  this 
new  aspect  of  his  afi&irs,  he  writes  to  Rev.  T.  Gis- 
borne :  ^'  I  thank  God  I  keep  well :  but  what  a  sad, 
harassing  place  this  is,  and  how  infinitely  grateful  I 
ought  to  feel  for  the  frequent  recurrence  of  a  day  of  un- 
disturbed quiet,  when  it  becomes  a  duty  to  retire,  and 
which  leaves  tne  not  the  embarrassment  of  having  to 
decide,  on  each  particular  occasion,  between  the  com- 
parative advantage  of  continuing  in  the  busy  scene  or 
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abfloonding  from  it !  I  wish  I  oonld  sentence  some  of 
my  Mends  to  a  little  solitary  imprisonment.  They 
might  then  see  things  in  their  true  dimensions — ^as  a 
painter  wonld  say,  in  better  keeping— whereas  they  nov 
think  the  objects  olose  to  them  really  giants,  whilst 
they  are  in  tnith  no  more  than  pigmies,  and  the  giants 
in  the  background  dwindle  into  pigmies  in  their  view. 
May  yon  and  I,  my  dear  friend,  live  by  faith  and  not 
by  sight." 

The  excessive  zeal,  without  knowledge,  and  untem- 
pered  by  prudence,  of  some  of  his  supporters,  was 
quite  as  difficult  an  element  of  discord  to  keep  in  sub- 
jection as  the  lukewarmness  or  tergiversation  of  others ; 
but  through  all  he  was  kept  unmoved  because  he  thus 
staid  himself  on  an  arm  of  power  which  never  &iled. 
Even  Mr.  Clarkson  caused  him  at  this  time  some  ap- 
prehension, and  the  manner  in  which  he  allowed  himself 
to  fraternize  with  the  Jacobins  of  France  and  those  in 
Great  Britain  who  had  imbibed  the  same  views,  caused 
many  to  express  their  fears.  To  Mr.  Hey,"Wilberforce 
writes  at  this  tinaie:  "It  is  certainly  true,  and  perfectly 
natural,  that  these  Jacobins  are  all  friendly  to  the  Abo- 
lition ;  and  it  is  no  less  true  and  natural  that  this  ope- 
rates to  the  injury  of  our  cause.  However,  I  am  not 
discouraged.  Tou  seem  yourself  to  be  deep  in  Abolition 
lore ;  I  am  glad  of  it,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  be  propor- 
tionably  earnest.  It  is  a  superficial  view  alone  which 
makes  a  man  of  sense  honestly  against  us.*'*  This  evil 
had  been  for  some  time  spreading  amongst  a  certain, 
class  of  his  supporters;  and  had  scarcely  been  sup- 
pressed by  his  skill  and  patience.  "  You  will  see  Clark- 
son,"  writes   Mr.   "Wilberforoe  to   Lord    Munoaster; 

♦  To  W.  Hey,  Bk|. 
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*^  Qftitttian  him  agaiast  talkmg  of  the  Frendh  BovoIm- 
tion;  it  will  be  nun  to  our  cause."  ^^CSarkson," 
writes  Dr.  Milner,  ^'  would  tell  you  that  he  had  a  long 
oofiyeraation  with  me,  I  wiah  him  better  health,  and 
better  iiotions  in  politioa;  no  government  can  staxid  on 
auoh  principles  aa  he  af^afe  to,  and  matntaiDa.  I  am 
retj  sorry  for  it,  because  I  aee  plainly  adyaatage  is 
t^en  of  such  cases  aa  his,  in  order  to  r^resent  the 
friends  of  Abolition  as  leyellers.  This  is  not  the  only 
instance  where  the  oonyerse  of  a  proposition  does  not 
hold:  levdlers  certainly  are  friends  <^  Abolition." 
Great  mischief  had  already  riseii  to  the  cause.  ^^  What 
business  had  your  friend  Clarksim,"  asked  Dundas,  **  to 
attend  the  Grown  and  Anchor  last  l^iursday?  He 
coald  not  have  done  a  more  misohieyous  thing  to  the 
cause  you  haye  taken  in  band,"  ^^On  Wednesday 
last,"  says  Mr.  Wilberforce's  diary,  shortly  after  he  re- 
ceiyed  this  letter,  ''to  Rtt's  at  Holwood,  Staid  tOl 
Saturday-*«with  Pitt  to  town  in  his  phaeton,  and 
interesting  talk  abont  Abolition.  Some  vote  against 
it  not  to  encourage  Paine^s  disciples." 

This  impression  affected  his  success  elsewWe;  it 
had  reached  the  highest  quarter  with  peculiar  force ; 
and  created  henceforth  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the 
exercise  of  any  ministerial  influence  in  behalf  of  Abo- 
Uti<m.  Tliere  had  been  a  time  when  George  HI.  had 
whii^ered  at  the  leyee,  ''How  go  on  your  black 
clients,  Mr.  Wilberforce  ?"  but  henceforth  he  was  a  de- 
termined opposer  of  the  cause.  Tet  notwithstanding 
these  inaaspicioQS&cts,  he  did  not  hedtate  again  to  bring 
forward  his  motion,  which  he  accordingly  did  on  the  2d 
of  April  in  a  debate  which  he  describes  the  following 
morning  to  Mr.  Hey.  "  I  know  how  much  you  are  in- 
terested in  what  regards  our  poor  African  fellow-crea- 
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txasHy  and  iktuSote  1  take  up  my  pen  for  a  Bingle  mo- 
sftent  to  iofonst  J<m  tlwtt,  after  a  rery  long  dafaate,  (we 
4id  not  aeiparalre  till  near  aeven  this  morning,)  my  mo- 
tion Soit  immediaile  Abolitton  was  put  by ;  tfaon^  sap- 
ported  Btremioiisly  by  Mr,  Fox  and  by  Mr.  Pitt  with 
more  energy  and  ability  than  w^re  afanoat  eyer  exerted 
IB  the  House  of  Commons*"  ^'  Windham,  who  has  no 
love  for  Pitt,  tella  me  that  Fox  and  Grey,  with  i;viiom 
he  walked  home  afler  the  debate,  agreed  with  him  in 
tbinkii^  Pitt's  speech  one  of  the  most  extrordimtry  dis- 
plays of  eh>q[iienee  they  had  ever  heard.  For  the  last 
twenty  minates  he  really  seemed  to  be  in^ired."  ^  He 
was  cUlating  upon  the  future  prospects  of  ciirilijElng 
A&ioa,  a  topic  which  I  had  suggested  to  him  in  the 
mommg."  '^We  carried  a  motion,  however,  after- 
wards for  gradual  Abolition,  against  the  united  forces 
of  Africans  and  West-Indians,  by  a  minority  of  238  to 
85.  I  am  congratulated  on  all  hands,  yet  I  can  not  but 
feel  hurt  and  humiliated.  We  must  endeavor  to  force 
the  gradual  Abolitionists  in  their  Bill  (for  I  will  nev^ 
myself  bring  forward  a  parliamentary  license  to  rob 
and  murder)  to  allow  as  short  a  term  as  possible,  and 
under  as  many  limitations.^  ^^I  am  glad  to  hear  you 
say,"  replies  Mr.  Hey,  "  that  you  will  not  bring  in  a 
BUI  to  license  robbery  and  murder.  I  think  this  reso 
lution  becoming  your  conduct  on  the  ground  you  have 
taken.  But  if  no  scruple  of  this  kind  weighed  with 
you,  you  will  undoubtedly  have  the  advantage  in  being 
the  corrector,  irather  than  the  proposer  of  the  Bill. 
What  you  propose  would  probably  be  curtailed  in 
some  degree.  Whatever  others  propose  you  will 
probably  be  able  to  modify." 

In  this  hurry  of  business  he  enters :  "  Perhaps  I  have 
been  a  little  more  attentive  to  my  devotions  in  this 
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last  week;  yet  too  little  thinkbg  of  God's  presence 
and  favor.  But  though  with  a  cold  heart,  I  will  pro- 
ceed, praying  for  more  grace ;  and  though  this  next 
fortnight  will  be  a  sadly  hurrying  tune,  I  will  hope,  by 
God's  help,  to  amend  at  least  in  some  things.  Look  to 
Jesus :  all  other  modes  are  vain." 

Mr.  Dnndas  brought  forward  his  Resolutions  for 
a  gradual  Abolition.  *' After  a  hard  struggle,*'  writes 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  "we  were  last  night  defeated  in 
our  attempt  to  fix  the  period  of  the  Abolition  for  the 
1st  of  January,  1795;  the  numbers  being  161  to  121. 
But  we  carried  the  1st  of  January,  1796,  (Mr.  Dundas 
had  proposed  1800,)  by  a  majority  of  151  against  132. 
On  the  whole  this  is  more  than  I  expected  two  months 
ago,  and  I  have  much  cause  for  thankfulness.  We  are 
to  contend  for  the  number  of  slaves  to  be  imported ; 
and  then  for  the  House  of  Zords,^^ 

Upon  the  1st  of  May,  when  the  question  came  again 
before  the  House,  Mr.  Dundas  declared  himself  unable 
to  propose  his  Resolutions  as  amended  by  the  late  di- 
vision. They  were  therefore  moved  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
upon  the  following  day  conmiunicated  to  the  Lords  in 
a  free  conference.  Here  the  opponents  of  the  meas- 
ure rallied  their  broken  forces ;  and  in  spite  of  Lord 
Grenville's  able  arguments,  prevailed  upon  the  House 
to  proceed  by  calling  evidence  to  their  own  bar ;  a 
resolution  in  itself  equivalent  to  a  direct  vote,  which 
followed  on  the  5th  of  June,  when  the  business  was 
formally  postponed  to  the  ensuing  session. 

The  bustle  of  this  busy  session  had  not  dispelled 
those  serious  purposes  with  which  he  had  commenced 
its  labors.  "The  beginning  of  a  long  recess  draws 
near,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  consecrate  it  to  God  by  a 
day  of  solemji  prayor  and  fasting.    I  ^nll  labor  to  lay 
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aflide  every  weight,  and  the  tsin  which  doth  so  easily 
beset  me,  and  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  my  Sa- 
Tionr ;  to  follow  peace  with  all  men,  and  above  all  to 
love  the  Lord  my  God  with  all  my  heart.  Oh !  strength- 
en me,  Lord,  by  thy  grace,  for  I  am  very  weakness ; 
cleanse  me,  for  I  am  all  corraption ;  and  since  ease  be- 
gets carelessness,  may  I  be  clothed  with  humility,  and 
may  I  fear  alway." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Thb  contest  in  behalf  of  Abolition  was  throughout 
conducted  by  Mr,  Wilberforce  in  a  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion towards  the  supporters  of  the  trade.  Some 
amongst  the  West-Indian  body  were  his  personal 
Mends,  and  of  all  "we  should  not  forget,"  he  writes  to 
Dr.  Currie,  "  that  Christian  candor  is  due  to  the  cha- 
racters of  those  who  carry  it  on.  There  may  be,  I  doubt 
not,  amongst  them  many  men  of  enlarged  and  humane 
minds.  I  trust  that  you  have  done  me  the  justice  to 
acquit  me  of  having  adopted  any  such  indiscriminate 
and  fiUse  judgment  as  that  you  oppose."  But  it  was 
not  to  be  expected,  that  in  a  strife  which  called  into 
violent  action  the  whole  energies  of  many  lower  natures, 
he  should  always  meet  with  opponents  of  a  spirit  like 
his  own.  He  had  throughout  the  struggle  to  bear  the 
imputation  of  unworthy  motives,  and  the  various  as- 
saults of  personal  slander.  No  one  could  unite  with 
him  in  this  cause,  without  in  some  measure  sharing  in 
this  treatment. 

To  engage  in  correspondence  with  Wilberforce  was 
esteemed  sufficient  ground  for  such  annoyance.  In  the 
island  of  Tortola,  the  papers  of  an  English  gentleman 
known  to  be  guilty  of  this  crime  were  seized  by  order  of 
the  president  of  the  council,  on  the  charge  of  their  con- 
taining proofs  of  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
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Fieoch*  This  jeakmay  extended  eren  to  Great  Bii- 
tain.  *^  The  box  in  -which  oar  petition  is  inclosed, ''  says 
a  Glasgow  correspondent,  ^has  been  directed  to 
another,  that  its  contents  may  be  unsagpected.''  And 
other  residents  in  Liverpool  of  the  same  rank  of  life, 
asked  with  the  late  Dr.  Cnrrie :  "  If  you  write,  be 
pleased  to  direct  wiliioiit  your  franking  it.»»  'Hieir  cor- 
reiEpondenee  was  conducted  in  unsigned  letters,  sent 
under  the  covers  of  unsuspected  persons.  In  a  letter 
which  does  not  allude  to  West-Indian  matters,  and  was 
therefore  openly  transmitted,  Dr.  Carrie  adds  this  post- 
script: "Trusting  this  letter  to  our  post-office  with 
your  address  I  shall  be  anxious  to  hear  of  its  safe  ar- 
rival."  Tte  attacks  which  were  aimed  against  himself, 
were  not  always  of  this  comparatively  harmless  cha- 
racter. At  an  early  period  of  the  contest  he  had  been 
in  danger  of  personal  violence  from  "  one  who,  from 
my  having  been  compelled  in  quality  of  examiner  in 
the  committee  to  bring  forward  his  inconsistencies,  con- 
ceived so  violent  a  hatred  of  me  as  even  to  threaten . 
my  life."  The  summer  of  1792  had  exposed  him  to 
two  more  such  assailants.  He  had  just  returned  to 
London  upon  Mr.  Henry  Thornton's  summons,  when 
the  dhallenge  of  a  West-Indian  captain,  which  had  been 
delivered  at  his  Bath  lodgings,  followed  him  by  post  to 
town.  He  marks  in  his  journal  his  sense  of  God*s  good- 
ness in  so  ordering  this  business  that  he  was  thus  allow- 
ed leisure  to  reflect  upon  the  line  pf  conduct  which  it 
became  him  to  adopt.  "  Talked,"  says  his  diary  at  this 
time,  "with  S.  about  duelling.  He  says  ho  should 
fight,  though  disapproving.  I  deprccatecl.  My  plans 
uncertain.  I  rather  think  of  returning  to  Bath,  per- 
haps partly  from  a  desire  of  not  appearing  to  be  de- 
terred thence ;  and  partly  from  thinkini:^,  that  a  proper 
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and  easy  explanation  of  my  determination  and  views 
in  respect  to  duelling,  might  be  in  all  respects  eligible. 
At  all  events,  I  will  enter  now  upon  a  more  diligent 
course,  which  may  suit  any  plan.  I  often  waste  my 
time  in  waiting  for  suitable  seasons ;  whereas  I  ought,  as 
a  single  man,  to  be  at  home  everywhere ;  or  at  least, 
to  be  always  at  work."  This  affidr  was  carried  no  ftir- 
ther ;  but  he  was,  at  the  very  same  time,  brought  into 
collision  with  another  assailant,  to  whose  threatened 
violence  he  was  exposed  for  more  than  two  years. 
Kimber,  another  West-Indian  captain,  was  thus  describ- 
ed by  Sir  James  Stonehouse,  to  whom  Mr.  Wilberforce 
had  applied  for  the  particulars  of  his  character :  ^^He 
is  a  very  bad  man,  a  great  spendthrift ;  one  who  would 
swear  to  any  falsehood,  and  who  is  linked  with  a  set  of 
rascals  like  himself."  This  man  had  been  charged  by 
Mr.  ^ Wilberforce,  in  the  debate  of  April,  1792,  with 
great  cruelty  in  his  conduct  of  the  trade.  Several  trials 
in  the  courts  of  law  followed ;  in  one  of  which  the  cap- 
.  tain  was  himself  capitally  indicted  for  the  murder  of  a 
negro  girl.  Of  this  charge  he  was  not  found  guilty ; 
escaping,  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  "  through 
the  shameftil  remissness  of  the  Grown  lawyers,  and  the 
indecent  behavior  of  a  high  personage  who  from  the 
bench  identified  himself  with  the  prisoner's  cause.*' 
These  reasons  were  aided  by  the  apparent  contradic- 
tions of  a  principal  witness,  in  his  evidence  upon  a  col- 
lateral point,  for  which  he  was  tried  and  convicted  in 
the  penalties  of  peijmy ;  a  sentence  afterwards  com- 
muted by  the  Crown. 

As  soon  as  he  was  discharged  from  prison  he  applied 
to  Mr.  Wilberforce  for  what  he  termed  remuneration 
for  his  wrongs.  "July  11th.  Morning  received  Kim- 
ber's  letter.     Friday,  by  Pitt's  advice,  wrote  answer  to 
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Eimber.'^  The  sads&ction  he  demanded  was :  ^^A  pub- 
lic apology,  £6000  in  money,  and  saoh  a  place  mider 
goyenmient  as  would  make  me  comfortable."  Upon 
receiving  a  brief  refusal  of  his  propositions,  Eimber 
had  recourse  to  violence.  '^Kimber  lying  in  wait 
for  me — ^first  civil,  then  abusive."  ^  Eimber  called  be- 
tween seven  and  eight,  and  again  about  ten."  ^^  ^  Very 
savage-lookiag,'  Amos  said,  ^  he  went  away  muttering 
and  shakmg  his  head.'"  The  interference  of  Lord 
Sheffield  (an  honorable  opponent)  at  last  terminated 
this  annoyance,  but  not  before  one  of  his  Mends  (the 
late  Lord  Rokeby)  had  thought  it  needful  to  become 
his  armed  companion  in  a  journey  into  Yorkshire,  to 
defend  hun  from  anticipated  violence.  *^I  know," 
wrote  Mr.  Wilberforce  at  this  time  to  Lord  Muncaster 
in  Cumberland,  ^'  how  little  the  proverb,  ^  Out  of  sight 
out  of  mind,'  holds  good  in  the  case  of  any  of  your 
friendships,  and  therefore  I  was  not  surprised  at  the 
warmth  with  which  you  expressed  yourself  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Eimber.  How  came  you  to  hear  any  thing  of 
the  matter  ?  Was  it  from  me  ?  I  am  sure  I  intended 
.not  to  mention  it  lest  I  should  awaken  your  kind  so- 
licitude, which  at  three  hundred  miles  from  its  object 
is  not  the  most  comfortable  companion.  Perhaps  at 
some  unguarded  moment  the  matter  slipped  from  my 
pen.  I.dont  yet  know  whether  he  has  any  further 
measures  in  store:  meanwhile  be  assured  I  will  do  all 
for  my  own  security,  which  you  would  think  proper  if 
you  were  my  adviser.  I  can't  say  I  appreheftd  much, 
and  I  really  believe,  that  if  he  were  to  commit  any  act 
of  violence  it  would  be  beneficial  rather  than  injurious 
to  the  cauaeJ*^ 

Being  still  detained  in  the  neighborhood  of  London 
by  Sierra  Leone  business,  he  applied  himself  at  once 
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to  his  intended  cooDse  of  study.  ^^  Takea  In,'^  h^  ^ya, 
"to  dine  at  W.  Smith's  with  a  vast  company— Dr. 
AUdii,  Gillies,  Mr*  and  Airs.  Barbould,  Helon  Maria 
Wiiliama,  Mackintosh,  Mr,  Bcleham,  Mr.  Sabbatiere, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Towgood.  I  was  not  sufficiently  girded 
in  taildog  about  religion  after  dinner.  Abtcldatosh 
talked  away— he  spoke  most  highly  of  PiU's  Sk^e 
Trade  speech.  Oame  home  as  if  hwxted  to  Thornton's 
quiet  £unily  party,  and  much  struck  with  the  di&reno^ 
I  threw  oat  some  things  which  may  perhaps  be  g£  use. 
25th.  Had  a  long  conversation  with  Pearson,*  on  the 
proper  measure  of  a  Ghristisn's  living  in  society, 
whether  religious  or  worldly.  He  was  very  strong  for 
solitade,  and  speaks  of  the  benefit  he  personally  has 
reoeired  from  it.  I  talked  with  him  very  openly,  and 
was  much  struck  with  what  he  said.  Sunday,  29th.  I 
hare  to-day  been  for  several  hours  engaged  in  rehgious 
reading,  but  too  languidly.  I  have  had  this  week  some 
very  serious  talk  with  Mr.  Pearson.  He  strongly 
pressed  solitude  from  reason.  Scripture,  and  his  own 
personal  experience.  I  believe  he  is  right,  and  mean 
to  seek  more  quiet  and  sotitttde  than  I  have  done ;  to 
consider  the  pomt,  and  draw  up  my  thoughts  upon  it. 
30th.  Read  Howe  ^  On  Delighting  in  God,'  and  much 
affBcted  by  it.  Heard  &Qm  Osborne  that  there  would 
be  no  county  meeting,  and  therefore  set  free ;  and  on 
thinking  the  matter  over,  resolved  for  Bath.  Wrote 
-^  Mr.  Cecil  to  ask  him  to  be  my  companion.  Amongst 
my  rea^ns  for  Bath,  one,  though  not  the  leading  one, 
is  the  desire  of  solitude ;  may  God  render  it  useful  to 
me." 

On  his  road  to  Bath,  to  which  as  usual  he  resorted' 

*  The  distinguislied  surgeon. 
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on  tbe  ^fose  <^  tbiB  aestton,  it  oeonrred  to  him  ^  that  it 
iBight  be  uBefld  lor  ine  to  0ee  Sir  W.  Toang,  who  ift 
just  coBM  fipOin  the  Wcst^Indiea.  Boswdl  there,  a 
great  enemy  of  the  aboixtion,  says  he  wob  at  Eimher*8 
taial  and  gloried  in  it.  He  talked  of  Jdbnson,  etc. 
Sat  np  too  late.  fSb  W*  very  ^e&dly*^-4alked  of  dare- 
trade,  and  mentioned  htmsxg  &imd  a  great  number  of 
children  witilioiit  relations  on  board  fieyeral  dnpe  he 
visited,  who,  fiom  inquiry,  appeared  to  hare  been  kid- 
napped. Had  0ome  seiioaa  talk  with  Bo«^,  who  ad- 
mitted the  depravity  of  human  nature.  I^ast  night  he 
expressed  his  disbelief  of  eternal  ponishment.  Asked 
Sir  W.  to  take  h]$  boy  home,  and  walked  off  into  the 
West  <rf  fiigland  with  the  '^lirit  of  Athens*  nnder 
his  arm,  and  two  shirts  and  ni^tcap  in  his  podsiet  sans 
servant.  Drove  with  Sir  W.  Young  in  his  phaeton  to 
Maid^diead,  and  then  got  into  my  carriage.  Sir  W. 
speaks  highly  of  the  Moravians  and  th<Hr  operations. 
He  himself  preached  to  his  slaves  on  the  Ten  Clommandr 
ments,  etc.  His  adherence  to  his  own  principles  is 
highly  honorable  to  him.  How  little  is  my  heart  or 
conduct  answerable  to  my  greater  knowledge  I" 

"My  dear  Muncaster,"  he  writes,  in  answer  to  a 
friendly  t'emon£^rance  upon  the  postponement  of  a  long- 
promiaed  viat,  ^^notwithstanding  your  admonition,  be- 
hold me  entering  upon  a  course  of  Bath  waters,  prudent- 
ly however  waA  moderately  like  Muncaster  the  citizen  ; 
not  rashly  and  violently  like  Pennington  the  soldier. 
My  dear  fellow,  I  the  more  readily  yield  myself  to  the 
impuke  of  duty  which  brings  me  hither,  because  it  is 
altogether  contrary  to  my  inclination,  and  I  am  there- 
fore sure  I  am  not  under  any  im^r  bias.  It  would  be 
a  high  gratification  to  me  to  be  cooling  my  feet  upon 
tbe  mossy  brow  of  Muncaster  Park,  instead  of  burning 
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and  parobing  them  on  the  rest-refusmg  pavement  oi 
Bath.  But  do  not  think  I  am  dissatisfied,  and  not 
rather  grateful  to  God  for  His  overflowing  mercies  to 
me  of  every  kind ;  indeed  I  know  no  man  who  has  so 
many.  I  have  often  thought  that  the  loss  of  nineteen 
twentieths  of  my  fortxme  would  scarcely  bo  a  loss  to 
me,  since  I  have  sO  many  friends  whose  attachment  I 
know  so  well  that  I  should  not  fear  to  visit  them  though 
reduced  to  poverty ;  and  you  know  human  nature  well 
enough  to  acknowledge  that  this  implies  confidence.  I 
assure  you  that  in  such  a  case  I  should  not  be  slow  to 
direct  my  steps  to  Muncaster.  You  wiU,  I  know,  be 
shocked  to  hear  that  poor  Philips  has  been  suddenly 
carried  out  of  this  world.  O  my  dear  friend!  may 
events  like  this  impress  on  us,  the  survh^ors,  by  how 
frail  a  tenure  we  hold  our  present  life,  and  excite  us  to 
strive  for  that  state  wherein  we  may  be  always  ready 
to  attend  the  awful  call.  In  a  moment  like  that  how 
contemptible  will  appear  all  those  objects  of  pleasure 
or  ambition  which  have  at  times  engaged  our  warmest 
affections  I  *  Give  an  account  of  thy  stewardship,  for 
thou  mayest  be  no  longer  steward.'  What  emphatic 
words  I 

"  I  am  always  affectionately  yours, 

"  W.  WlIiBKKPORCE.'' 

He  was  soon  joined  by  such  a  companion  as  he  had 
desired,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Grant,  who,  with  his  wife 
and  eldest  daughter,  arrived  at  Bath  upon  the  lOth  of 
August.  "  Since  the  Grants  are  with  me,"  he  says, 
"I  study  less.  I  have  been  reading  Sir  B.  Boothby's 
pamphlets.  Mackintosh's,  G.  Rose's;  Goldsmith's  Ani- 
mated Nature,  Lowth's  Isaiah,  Owen,  Thomson's  Sea- 
sons, and  Horace  by  heart." 
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"lYth.  This  is  the  day  on  which  Ktt,  Dnndafi,  P. 
Arden,  and  Steele  are  at  HamelB.  I  am  dispoBed  to 
wish  myself  with  them.  I  fbd  that  even  here,  in  reli- 
^ons  society,  I  can  have  an  earthly  mind ;  yet  to  de- 
part (when  not  necessary  to  be  with  them)  firom  those 
who  fear  not  God,  and  to  associate  with  those  who  do, 
is  one  part  of  waiting  on  Gk>d  to  which  the  promise  is 
made.  ^  Awake  thou  that  deepest,  and  arise  from  the 
dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  hght.' " 

Though  he  at  this  time  diminished  in  some  measure 
his  intercourse  with  those  of  whom  he  could  not  hope 
that  they  were  living  with  a  constant  reference  to  un- 
seen things,  yet  he  did  not  retire  rudely  from  their 
friendship.  Kot  that  his  intimacies  had  ever  been 
among  the  enemies  of  religion ;  he  had  never  been  so 
blind  as  to  expect  a  national  reformation  from  men  of 
abandoned  character;  and  neither  Mr.  Pitt  nor  his 
other  friends  had  ever  been  tainted  with  unbelief  or 
allied  to  that  infidel  party  which  has  at  all  times  found 
its  rallying  point  in  opposition  to  Gk>d  and  His  Church. 
Hence  his  constant  care  to  employ  his  private  influence 
for  the  advancement  of  religion  was  not  impeded  by 
their  opposition  of  principles :  the  maximfl  for  which  he 
contended  might  not  be  duly  appreciated,  but  they 
formed  part  of  their  admitted  creed. 

"  The  Convention''  had  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  in  the  course  of  this  summer  the  doubtftil  honor 
of  French  citizenship.  "  I  was  provoked  lately,"  writes 
Mr.  Mason,  ^^to  see  your  name  registered  among  the 
list  of  citizens  by  the  French  savages.  And  for  what  ? 
Merely  for  taking  up  the  cause  of  humanity  previous 
to  their  taking  up  the  love  of  freedom ;  the  love  of 
which,  even  during  their  first  and  best  exertions,  was 
not  strong  enough  to  induce  them  to  follow  your 
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hunMUie  eUpg.*'  ^  I  am  ooDflidtriag,"  he  himself  wxkes 
to  Mr.  Babington,  '^  how  to  prevent  the  ill  effect  wbi<^ 
this  vote  might  have  npon  our  Abolition  cause.''  Such 
an  opportunity  was  aibrded  him  by  a  public  meeting 
held  in  Loadoa  at  this  time  to  raise  subscriptions  for 
the  emigrant  elergy. 

^  Friday,  30th.  To  town  to  the  French  clergy  pub- 
lic meeting,  and  consented  to  be  on  the  committee  at 
Burke's  request,  partly  to  do  away  French  oitiaensbip." 

It  was  about  l^ils  time  he  formed  the  acquamtance 
of  Mr.  Shore,  afterward  Lord  Teignmouth^  and  on  the 
Ist  of  October  he  mentions  being  macAi  jf^eased  with 
him,  and  on  the  2d,  ^^  Off  to  Walmer  Castle  on  a  visit 
to  Pitt,  who  had  then  recently  received  from  the  King 
the  wardendiip  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

''  4th.  At  night  alone  with  Pitt,  but  talked  politics 
only—- did  not  find  myself  equal  to  better  talk.  I  came 
h^e  hoping  that  I  might  really  find  an  opportunity  of 
talking  seriously  with  Pitt.  What  am  I,  to  do  so  with 
any  one  ?  O  Clirist !  help  me.  5th.  Morning  had  some 
serious  talk  with  Pitt — ^interruptod  or  should  have  had 
more.  Walked  witii  him.  I  see  much  reason  to  ad- 
mire his  integnty,  public  spirit,  and  magnanimity  in 
despising  unpopularity." 

The  same  humility  is  displayed  in  anotlier  instance 
at  this  time.  His  friendship  tor  the  family  of  Sir  C. 
Middleton  has  been  noticed  already,  and  about  this 
time  he  found  occasion  to  display  it  on  receiving  a  let- 
tor  from  Sir  C,  *'  containing  the  account  of  the  sudden 
death  of  Lady  M.  and  of  Edward^s  chil4.  I  resolved 
to  go  to  them,  hoping  I  might  comibrt  them  and  per- 
haps be  of  use  to  Edwards.  Oh  1  how  unavailing  is  all 
but  the  grace  of  Qod  to  change  the  heart !  Sisre  I 
am  earthly-minded.    Oh  I  change  my  heart,  Thou  who 
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oinst  «£het  tbis  niglttf  trMisformatf  od.^  How 
flimplj  snd  faonesdy  does  he  ibtis  display  the  ezifitence 
of  tLftt  corruption  whioh  cleaTGS  «o  closely^  to  our  ftllen 
nature.  Purposing  to  be  lueftil  to  another,  conscious 
himself  of  sin.  He  then  proceeds  to  exhibit  the  power 
of  divine  graee  to  support  mider  trial. 

"  15th.  Spent  most  of  the  day  talking  to  Sir  Charles. 
Mach  affected  at  night,  and  prayed  earnestly.  17th. 
Ftmeral  this  evening.  Sir  O.  greatly  supported,  and 
Mrs.  Edwards  had  prayed  to  Grod,  if  it  were  His  will, 
for  strength  to  bear  the  fbneral  of  her  child,  and  she 
supported  it  without  a  wet  eye.  Sir  O.  said,  in  waiting 
from  church,  that  he  was  really  very  comfortable,  and 
that  though  he  felt  much  in  slowly  pacing  after  the 
coffin,  yet  on  entering  the  church,  he  found  a  holy  con- 
tentment and  composure  whidi  was  scarcely  ever  dis- 
turbed.   He  went  to  the  grave." 

In  the  autumn  he  went  to  Yoxall  Lodge,  where, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  visit  to  Rothley  Temple, 
he  remained  until  he  was  called  to  London  by  the  busi- 
ness of  the  session.  Here  he  resumed  the  diligent  em- 
ployments of  the  preceding  summer,  giving  however 
more  trtne  than  formerly  to  studies  of  a  directly  reli- 
gious character.  **I  have  been  employing,"  he  says, 
*^most  of  this  morning  in  reading  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to 
the  Romans  and  the  Galatians."  It  was  by  this  careful 
study,  which  no  press  of  business  ever  interrupted,  and 
whioh  continued  daily  through  his  life,  that  he  obtained 
an  acquaintance  with  holy  Scripture  unusual  even  in 
professed  theologians.  A  marked  advance  in  his  cha- 
racter during  the  course  of  this  year  may  be  traced 
in  the  altered  tone  of  lus  most  private  entries.  Still 
indeed  they  abounded  in  that  deep  humiliation  with 
which  they  who  have  looked  closely  into  the  perfect  law 
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of  liberty  must  ever  c<»itemplate  their  own  folfiUment 
of  its  demands ;  yet  they  bear  already  more  of  that 
calm  and  peaceful  character  which  cast  so  warm  a  light 
upon  his  later  days.  "  Though  utterly  unworthy ^^^  he 
says,  '^  I  thank  God  for  having  enabled  me  to  pray  with 
earnestness.  Oh !  that  this  may  not  be  as  the  morning 
cloud  and  as  the  early  dew !  By  His  grace  I  will  per- 
severe with  more  earnestness  than  ever,  laboring  to 
work  out  my  own  salvation  in  an  entire  and  habitual 
dependence  upon  Him."  ^^  K  you  have  truly  learned  to 
feel  the  insufficiency  of  your  own  powers,"  says  the 
Dean  of  Carlisle,  to  whom  he  had  poured  forth  his  ear- 
nest desires,  after  a  more  rapid  growth  in  holiness, 
^^  you  have  made  more  progress  than  you  think  of;  and 
if  you  can  support  that  feeling  and  act  upon  it  for  any 
time  together,  your  advance  is  very  considerable."  He 
judged  himself  indeed  to  be  ^'  in  a  more  pleasing  state." 
"  I  have  been  praying,"  he  says,  "  earnestly  to  God  for 
his  Spirit  through  Christ  to  renew  my  corrupt  nature 
and  make  me  spiritually-minded ;  what  folly  is  all  else ! 
Let  me  take  courage,  relying  on  the  sure  promises  of 
God  in  Christ  and  the  powerful  operations  of  the  Spirit 
of  grace.  ^  Though  I  am  weak  He  is  strong.'  I  must 
more  cherish  this  heavenly  inhabitant." 

This  tranquil  state  of  feeling  was  henceforth  fostered 
by  a  system  of  greater  domestic  intercourse,  with  the 
friends  whose  principles  he  valued,  and  by  mingling 
consequently  less  frequently  than  of  old  in  the  turbulent 
currents  of  life.  During  many  years  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  resorting  freely  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
John  Thornton,  keeping  his  own  hours  and  following 
his  own  pursuits,  and  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Thornton,  he 
agreed  to  share  a  house  on  Clapham  Common  with  Mr. 
Henry  Thornton,  the  youngest  son  of  his  deceased  rela- 
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tire.  Whilst  his  general  influence  was  silently  extend- 
ing, there  grew  up  around  him  here  a  chosen  circle  of 
peculiar  fiiends.  Amongst  these  must  especially  be 
noticed  the  Hon.  E.  J.  Eliot,  Mr.  Grant,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Thornton.  Mr.  Eliot,  his  early  friend  and  fellow  tra- 
veller, was  now  settled,  for  the  sake  of  his  society,  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Battersea  Rise.  The 
loss  of  a  wife  to  whom  he  was  ardently  attached,  (the 
&yorite  sister  of  Mr.  Pitt,)  had  given  a  tone  of  earnest 
piety  to  the  whole  character  of  Mr.  Eliot,  and  taught 
him  to  co5perate  in  every  useful  scheme  suggested  by 
his  friend ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  there  had  been  in- 
flicted on  his  spirit  a  wound  from  which  he  never  rallied. 
His  death,  in  1797,  was  attributed  by  those  who  knew 
his  inmost  feelings,  to  the  lingering  sorrow  of  a  broken 
heart.  Of  Mr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Henry  Thornton  it  is 
needless  here  to  speak.  "Few  men,"  says  the  latter, 
referring  to  this  period,  **  have  been  blest  with  worthier 
or  better  friends  than  have  fallen  to  my  lot.  Mr.  WU- 
berforce  stands  at  the  head  of  these,  for  he  was  the 
friend  of  my  youth.  I  owed  much  to  him  in  every 
sense  soon  afl^er  I  came  out  in  life ;  for  his  enlarged 
mind,  his  affectionate  and  condescending  manners,  and 
his  very  superior  piety,  were  exactly  calculated  to  sup- 
ply what  was  wanting  to  my  improvement  and  my  es- 
tablishment in  a  right  course.  It  is  chiefly  through 
him  that  I  have  been  introduced  to  a  variety  of  other 
most  valuable  associates."  "When  I  entered  life,  I 
saw  a  great  deal  of  dishonorable  conduct  among  people 
who  made  great  profession  of  religion.  In  my  flither's 
house  I  met  with  persons  of  this  sort.  This  so  disgusted 
me,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  admirable  pattern  of 
consistency  and  disinterestedness  which  I  saw  in  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  I  should  have  been  in  danger  of  a  sort  of 
infidelitv." 
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Brnxk  was  at  tim  time  bis  poditioft ;  I^gh  in  piiblic  ^« 
timation,  and  rich  in  prirate  fiie&dd ;  engaged  in  the 
oonduot  of  a  most  important  eanse ;  with  Lis  tniad  now 
disiapfined  bj  cakare,  and  enriched  by  0ttidy ;  wbikt 
the  unseen  life  of  his  spirit,  escaping  from  ita  early 
struggles,  was  strengthenlDg  into  tranquil  vigor,  as  reli- 
gion took  a  finner  hold  npon  his  Gfaaraoter,  and  leavened 
more  thoroughly  the  whole  man.  By  this  early  self- 
diseipline  he  had  porohased  the  oalm  and  peaceful  obo- 
dianee  of  tiie  remainder  of  his  course.  He  was  now 
about  to  be  tried  in  his  political  life  with  &x  mjoro 
searching  difficulties  than  any  which  he  had  yet  encoun- 
tered, lake  that  holy  man  of  old  to  whom  a  severe 
observer  has  beauti£illy  c(»npared  him,  he  was  prepared 
by  humility  and  self^Lenial  for  the  arduous  trials  of  a 
public  life ;  and  like  him  he  supported  them  with  uncor* 
rupted  £uth.  "From  a  careful  scrutiny^"  says  Mr. 
Matthias,'^  "  into  the  public  and  private  life  of  Mx,  Wil- 
beiforce,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  his  enemies  would 
be  forced  into  an  acknowledgment  that  they  can  find  no 
occasion  against  this  man,  except  they  find  it  against 
him  concerning  the  law  of  his  God.'' 

♦  Pursuits  of  Literature. 
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CHAPTER  XH. 

I  wan  no  period  of  the  publio  life  of  Mr.  Wilbcr- 
foroe  fraught  witli  niore  anxiety,  none  in  wlnoh  greater 
responaibifity  attached  to  liis  actions,  than  that  the 
review  of  which  is  now  before  ns.  Coming  into  Parlia- 
ment as  the  opponent  of  the  American  war,  and  the 
administration  by  which  it  had  been  carried  on,  the 
adrocate  of  Reform,  and  the  Mend  of  Burke,  Pitt, 
Fox,  and  Lord  Camden,  who,  differing  as  they  did  on 
many  points,  all  belonged  to  the  party  of  progress,  he 
could  not  watch  unmoved  the  sad  results  of  the  down- 
ward course  of  liberty,  so  called,  in  Prance,  and  the 
transplantation  to  the  soil  of  other  countries  of  seeds 
whidi  were  already  producing  on  their  native  soil  a 
growth,  the  poisonous  nature  of  which  was  but  too 
plainly  evident.  In  his  own  loved  country  the  influence 
of  the  principles  which  had  been  imported  from  France 
was  already  productive  of  most  baneful  results.  It  is 
important  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the  course  of 
Mr.  WUberforce,  and  at  the  same  time,  interesting  as 
well  to  the  student  of  human  nature  as  to  the  reader  of 
history,  to  exhibit  some  of  the  first  fruits  of  these  prin- 
ciples, which  gave  the  earnest  of  the  fearftil  harvest 
which  must  be  reaped  unless  their  progress  was  checked 
thus  early. 
"  I  can  not  omit,"  writes  Mr.  Wyvill,  "  to  communi- 
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oate  to  you  by  the  earliest  opportunity  what  I  have 
heard  since  I  came  here  concerning  the  disposition  of 
the  lower  people  in  the  county  of  Durham.  Consider- 
able numbers  in  Bernard  Castle  have  manifested  disaf- 
fection to  the  constitution,  and  the  words,  *  No  King,' 
*  Liberty,'  and  *  Equality,*  have  been  written  there 
upon  the  Market  Cross.  During  the  late  disturbances 
amongst  the  keelmen  at  Shields  and  Sundeiland,  Gen- 
eral Lambton  was  thus  addressed :  *•  Have  you  read  this 
little  work  of  Tom  Paine's  ?»  *  No.'  '  Then  read  it— 
we  like  it  much.  You  have  a  great  estate,  General ; 
we  shall  soon  divide  it  amongst  us.'  'You  will  pre- 
sently spend  it  in  liquor,  and  what  will  you  do  then  ?' 
'Why,  then,  General,  we  will  divide  again.'"  "At 
Carlisle,"  writes  Dr.  Milner,  "  we  had  many  reports 
concerning  tumults  and  sedition,  and  the  affair  seemed 
to  be  of  considerable  magnitude.  Some  few  gentlemen, 
I  understand,  are  disposed  to  &vor  French  principles, 
and  I  am  exceediogly  sorry  to  find  that  Mr.  Paley  is  as 
loose  in  his  politics  as  he  is  in  his  religion.  He  has  con- 
siderable influence  in  promoting  this  sort  of  work  by 
his  conversation,  which  has  a  strong  tendency  to  destroy 
all  subordination,  and  bring  rulers  of  every  description 
into  contempt." 

The  same  apprehensions  were  excited  amongst  sober- 
minded  men  ia  all  parts  of  the  country.  "  Immense 
pains,"  he  heard  from  Leeds,  "  are  now  taken  to  make 
the  lower  class  of  people  discontented,  and  to  excite 
rebellion.  Paine's  mischievous  work  on  '  the  Rights  oi 
Man'  is  compressed  into  a  sixpenny  pamplet,  and  is 
sold  and  given  away  in  profusion.  One  merchant  in 
this  town  ordered  two  hundred  of  them  to  be  given  at 
his  expense :  you  may  sec  them  in  the  houses  of  our 
journeymen    cloth-dressers.    The   soldiers   are  every- 
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where  tampered  with ;  no  pains  are  spared  to  render 
this  island  a  scene  of  confusion." 

All  this  was  sufficiently  alarming ;  while  the  danger 
was  increased  by  the  probability  of  a  French  war, 
which  must  necessarily  add  to  the  burdens  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  so  further  the  designs  of  the  revolutionary  fiic- 
tion.  With  his  eyes  fully  open  to  these  evils,  he  took 
a  cahn  and  sober  view  of  the  amount  of  danger. 

"  To  you,"  he  tells  Mr.  Hey,  "  I  will  frankly  own, 
that^I  entertain  rather  gloomy  apprehensions  concern* 
ing  the  state  of  this  country!  Not  that  I  fear  any 
speedy  commotion ;  of  this  I  own  I  see  no  danger. 
Almost  every  man  of  property  in  the  kingdom  is  of 
course  the  friend  of  civil  order,  and  if  a  few  mad-headed 
professors  of  liberty  and  equality  were  to  attempt  to 
bring  their  theories  into  practice,  they  would  be  crushed 
in  an  instant.  But  yet  I  do  foresee  a  gathering  storm, 
and  I  can  not  help  fearing  that  a  country  which,  like 
this,  has  so  long  been  blessed  beyond  ail  example  with 
every  spiritual  and  temporal  good,  will  incur  those 
judgments  of  an  incensed  God,  which  in  the  prophets 
are  so  often  denounced  against  those  who  forget  the 
Author  of  aQ  their  mercies."  "  Your  letter,"  he  writes 
again,  in  answer  to  a  detail  of  facts,  ^^  and  accounts  I 
have  received  of  the  state  of  other  places,  have  con- 
vinced me  that  there  is  more  cause  for  alarm  than  I 
had  i^prehended.  From  my  situation,  I  feel  loaded 
with  responsibility.  I  am  considering,  and  shall  con- 
sider diligently,  what  is  best  to  be  done ;  and  I  pray 
God  to  give  me  wisdom  to  discern,  and  courage  and 
perseverance  to  walk  in  the  path  of  duty.  I  own  to 
you  that  what  throws  the  deepest  gloom  over  my  pros- 
pects is  the  prevailing  profligacy  of  the  times,  and 
above  all,  that  self-sufficieacy,  and  proud  and  ungrate- 
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fal  forgetfnlnefis  of  God,  which  is  so  general  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  life.  I  think  of  proposing  to  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  to  suggest  the  appointment  of  a 
day  of  &sting  and  humiliation.'^ 

The  same  sober  estimate  of  present  appearances  led 
him  to  check  the  exultation  with  which  Mr.  Hey 
regarded  a  temporary  burst  of  loyalty  in  the  town  of 
Leeds.  "  'God  save  the  King'  was  sung, with  a  chorus 
of  three  cheers  after  each  verse,  by  the  whole  meeting, 
the  most  numerous  I  ever  saw  upon  any  such  pCkblio 
occasion — about  3000  in  number.  "Hie  populace 
paraded  the  streets  until  night  came  on,  carrying  an 
image  of  Tom  Paine  upon  a  pole,  with  a  rope  round  his 
neck  wliich  was  held  by  a  man  behind,  who  continually 
lashed  the  efflgy  with  a  carter's  whip.  The  effigy  was 
at  last  burned  in  the  market-place,  the  market-bell  toll- 
ing slowly.  I  never  saw  so  quiet  a  mob ;  a  smile  sat  on 
every  face ;  the  people  went  peaceably  home ;  no  out- 
rage, no  opprobrious  language,  but  *God  save  the 
King'  resounded  in  the  streets.  A  happy  change  in 
this  town."  "  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  so  much  unanimity 
prievailed  at  Leeds,"  was  Mr.  Wilberforce's  answer, 
''  but  I  do  not  build  much  on  such  hasty  efTusions :  this 
One  word  in  reply  to  yours." 

In  the  midst  of  this  state  of  affairs.  Parliament  iti6t. 
In  common  with  some  other  friends  of  the  administra- 
tion, Mr.  Wilborforce  was  convinced  that  it  was  the 
true  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  avoid  continental  alli- 
ances, and  to  hasten  peace  with  the  new  government  of 
France ;  and  he  gave  full  credit  to  Mr.  Pitt  himself  for 
an  earnest  desire  for  this  result.  But  war  having  been 
declared  by  the  French  Convention,  for  a  time  Mr. 
Wilberforce  sustained  the  ministry,  because  he  felt  that 
it  was  ibe  duty  of  a  &ithful  subject  to  do  nothing  need* 
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leoBly  to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  aotiiig  gov- 
enunent,  and  in  the  belief  that  peace  coald  be  obtained 
more  promptly  and  satisfactorily  if  the  war  was  con- 
ducted with  vigor,  than  if  a  temporizing  policy  were 
pursued.  In  this  course  he  was  sustained  by  a  large 
minority  of  the  reflecting  part  of  the  English  people, 
and  by  the  conviction  that,  as  it  was  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Pitt  to  cultivate  peaceful  relations,  he  would  be  ready 
to  listen  to  overtures  to  that  end«  When,  however,  he 
found  that  the  views  of  the  ministry  were  becoming 
more  and  more  alienated  from  those  which  had  been 
entertained  by  them  at  the  commencement  of  the  strug- 
gle, and  that  Pitt  was  too  high  in  his  demands,  he  felt 
constrained  to  act  in  the  independent  manner  he  had 
marked  out  for  himself  at  the  beginning  of  his  religious 
course,  and  though  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of 
friendship,  to  vote  against  the  policy  of  the  ministry. 
This  was  a  painful  step  for  him  to  take,  but  was  made 
easier  by  his  previous  conristency.  Overtures  to  raise 
him  to  the  peerage,  and  thus  elevate  him  to  a  position 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  had  been  made  to  him ;  and  so 
common  was  the  impression  that  this  would  be  done, 
that  application  had  been  made  to  himfor  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  robes.  His  large  fortune  removed  one  great 
obstacle  to  this  action,  and  would  have  placed  him 
above  aQ  suspicion  of  mercenary  action  in  his  subsequent 
course.  The  example  of  his  friends  was  not  wanting 
to  sanction  the  change,  as,  of  a  dub  of  foity  members 
of  Parliament,  known  as  ^'  Independents,"  he  was  the 
only  one,  except  Mr.  Bankes,  who  did  not  accept  the 
offers  of  the  ministry,  and  fall  into  traces  v^  members 
of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Upon  this  subject  he  remaiks,  in  a  review  of  his 
life  at  a  later  period :   "  I  can  not  deny  that  from 
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asBodating  with  men  of  the  world,  and  hearing  their 
principles,  and  calcnlations,  and  prospects,  the  ideas 
of  aggrandizement  would  sometimes  present  them* 
selves  to  my  mind,  and  court  my  adoption.  Various 
gentlemen  were  raised  to  the  Upper  House,  whom 
the  partiality  we  feel  where  we  ourselves  are  in  ques- 
tion, might  excuse  my  considering  as  having  no  better 
pretensions  than  myself  to  such  an  elevation:  and 
besides  the  solid  advantages  of  a  permanent  seat  in  the 
legislature,  the  securing  of  which  involved  the  possessor 
in  no  expense  or  trouble,  the  Upper  House  appeared 
from  various  considerations  to  afford  a  more  &vorable 
field  for  bringing  forward  religious  and  moral  improve- 
ments, the  neglect  of  which — ^I  had  almost  said  the  en- 
tire forgetfnlness  of  them — has  long  appeared  to  me  to 
be  the  grand  defect  of  all  our  modem  statesmen,  (for 
the  last  century.)  How  different  in  this  respect  are 
they,  though  blessed  with  the  light  of  Christianity,  from 
the  great  legislators  of  antiquity,  in  whom  the  conserva- 
tion or  improvement  of  the  national  morals  was  always 
the  primary  object  of  their  care  I  My  fortune,  too,  was 
greater  than  that  of  some  of  those  who  were  raised  to 
the  peerage ;  and  at  that  time  I  thought  it  far  the  most 
probable  that  I  should  never  enter  into  married  life. 
But  a  little  reflection  beat  down  at  once  all  such  worldly 
appetencies.  Since  there  could  be  no  possible  plea  of 
a  public  nature,  my  exaltation  would  appear,  and  truly 
appear,  to  arise  solely  from  my  own  request,  and  there- 
fore would  not  merely  have  exhibited  the  show,  but  the 
reality,  of  my  carving  for  myself  (if  I  may  so  express 
myself)  of  being  the  artificer  of  my  own  fortune; 
whereas  the  true  Christian,  deeming  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  pursue  the  course  that  will  be  most  agreeable  to  the 
will  of  God,  endeavors  to  discover  the  path  of  duty 
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from  the  indicationB  of  the  Divme  will,  to  be  collected 
from  the  passing  events  and  circumstances,  considered 
in  combination  with  his  own  qualifications  and  disposi- 
tions :  his  grand  inquiry  continuing  always  the  same, 
how  he  may  best  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  secure 
his  own  salvation  and  that  of  those  whose  interests  are 
consigned  by  Providence  to  his  care. 

"  Independently,  however,  of  all  religious  considera- 
tions, it  appeared  to  me  that  no  little  injury  had  been 
done  to  the  credit  and  character  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  the  numerous  peerages  that  were  granted  to 
men  who  had  no  public  claims  to  such  a  distinction, 
and  whose  circumstances  clearly*  manifested  that 
borough  or  parliamentary  interest  was  the  basis  of 
their  elevation:  hence  the  inference  formerly  to  be 
drawn  from  the  support  of  Commoners  of  large  landed 
property,  that  the  ministers  who  enjoyed  it  enjoyed 
also  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  public,  was  no 
longer  to  be  drawn ;  nor  were  such  men  entitled  to 
more  credit  for  the  independence  and  purity  of  their 
political  support  than  the  representatives  of  the  most 
ordinary  boroughs.  Various  were  the  instances  of 
country  gentlemen  of  &mily  and  fortune,  who  appeared 
for  a  time  to  be  honoring  government  by  their  support, 
sometimes  in  opposition  to  their  fitmily  habits  or  polit- 
ical connections,  when  at  length  out  came  the  Gazette, 
proclaiming  the  explanation  of  their  conduct,  or  at 
least  bringing  it  into  doubt  with  those  who  were  dis- 
posed to  suspect  the  purity  of  politicians.  An  example 
therefore  appeared  to  me  to  be  required  of  a  contrary 
kind,  nor  could  it  be  exhibited  more  properly  than  in 
the  instance  of  one  who,  having  been  some  time  mem* 
ber  for  the  greatest  county  in  England,  and  being  also 
the  personal  intimate  of  the  Prime  Minister,  might  be 
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sa{^>osed  likely  to  have  been  able,  if  be  bad  made  tbe 
endeavor,  to  succeed  in  obtaining  tbe  object  of  his 
^nsbes.  Nor  conld  tbe  world,  always  sufficiently  acute 
in  discerning  tbe  &ults  and  infimdties  of  tbose  wbo 
profess  to  bave  more  respect  than  ordinary  for  religion, 
bare  fidled  to  notice  tbe  inconsistency  of  eagerness  for 
worldly  aggrandizement  in  one,  wbose  principles  ougbt 
to  bave  iboderated  bis  desire  of  eartbly  distinctions, 
and  to  bave  rendered  bim  even  jealous  of  an  advance- 
ment wbicb  would  be  likely  to  augment  bis  tempta- 
tions, and  tbereby  increase  tbe  danger  of  bis  making 
sbipwreck  of  bis  fidtb. 

^'  If  sucb  were  my  conclxtdons  in  tbe  circumstances 
in  wbicb  I  was  tben  placed,  bow  mucb  bave  tbey  been 
strengtbened  since  I  bave  been  blessed  witb  a  family ! 
No  one  wbo  forms  bis  opinions  from  tbe  word  of  God 
can  doubt,  that  in  proportion  to  a  man's  rank  and  for- 
tune, tbe  difficulty  of  bis  progress  in  tbe  narrow  road 
and  bis  ultimate  admission  into  heaven  is  augmented ; 
and  no  Christian  can  possibly  doubt  its  being  a  parent's 
first  duty  to  promote  bis  children's  spiritual  advance- 
ment and  everlasting  happiness ;  but  were  the  comfort 
in  this  life  only,  the  object  in  view,  no  one  at  my  time 
of  life  who  has  contemplated  life  with  an  observant  eye, 
and  who  has  looked  into  the  interior  of  family  life,  can 
entertain  a  doubt  that  the  probability  of  passing  through 
the  world  with  comfort,  and  of  forming  sucb  connec- 
tions as  may  be  most  likely  to  insure  tbe  enjoyment  of 
domestic  and  social  happiness,  is  &r  greater  in  the 
instance  of  persons  of  the  rank  of  private  gentlemen, 
than  of  that  of  noblemen,  wbo  are  naturally  led  to  asso- 
ciate with  people  of  their  own  rank — ^the  sons  being  led 
to  make  fortune  their  primary  object  in  tbe  forming  of 
matrimonial  connections,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
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Tftffiwt^wi  thoir  stations  in  society.  As  for  the  dangh- 
tera,  private  gentlemen  of  moderate  fortmies,  and  eler- 
gymen,  and  even  still  more  mercantile  men,  hare  few 
opportuniUes  of  cultivating  an  intimacy  with  them,  and 
are  a&aid  of  venturing  upon  a  connection  for  life  with 
partners  whose  opinions  and  hahits  have  been  formed 
on  a  scale  disproportionate  to  the  resources  of  people 
of  moderate  fortunes/' 

When  Parliament  met  in  December,  1702,  he  de- 
clared, while  he  supported  the  ministry,  he  "con- 
sidered war  at  all  times  the  greatest  of  human  evils, 
and  never  more  pregnant  with  injury  than  at  the 
present  moment,  but  he  supported  the  proceedings  of 
the  ministry,  as  the  most  likely  means  of  preserving 
peace."  It  was  not  indeed  till  a  year  had  elapsed 
that  he  found  himself  obliged  to  take  open  ground  of 
opposition,  and  it  was  with  great  reluctance  that  he 
brought  himself  to  oppose  a  minister,  of  whose  integ- 
rity and  talents  he  had  so  high  a  value,  and  with  whom 
he  had  so  long  lived  upon  terms  of  the  most  intimate 
private  friendship.  The  difference  between  them  arose 
gradually;  though  even  from  the  beginning  of  the  war 
he  was  not  fully  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  administra- 
tion. Though  Mr.  Pitt's  was  not  a  "war  system,"  yet 
he  was,  in  Mr.  Wilberforce's  judgment,  too  much 
guided  in  its  commencement  by  his  own  sanguiae  dis- 
position, hitheito  untempered  by  any  disappointment. 
"  It  will  be  a  very  short  war,"  said  Mr.  Pitt  and  his 
friends,  "  and  certainly  ended  in  one  or  two  campaigns." 
"  No,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Burke  when  this  language  was 
addressed  to  him,  "  it  will  be  a  long  war,  and  a  dan- 
gerous war,  but  it  must  be  undertaken."  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  was  alive  to  its  perils,  but  not  convinced  of  its 
necessity.     "  Not  that,"  he  thought,  "  peace  could  be 
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a  state  of  as  much  security  as  the  term  ^  peace'  had 
commonly  implied,  but  as  &r  the  less  of  two  evils. 
Though  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  I  could  delib- 
erately declare  that  we  were  not  the  assailants,  and 
therefore  that  it  was  just  and  necessary ;  yet  I  had  but 
too  much  reason  to  know  that  the  ministry  had  not 
taken  due  pains  to  prevent  its  breaking  out."  In  the 
debate,  therefore,  upon  the  King's  message,  which  inti- 
mated the  necessity  of  some  military  preparations  in 
consequence  of  the  murder  of  the  E^ing  of  France,  he 
had  resolved  to  declare  his  persuasion  that  it  was  the 
true  policy  of  this  country  to  continue  strictly  upon  the 
defensive;  that  the  delirium  which  now  distracted 
Finance  would  probably  pass  over  by  degrees,  and  that 
she  would  then  see  the  folly  of  provoking  a  war  with 
Great  Britain,  in  addition  to  the  continental  storm 
which  was  already  gathered  round  her.  "  I  was  actu- 
ally upon  my  legs  to  open  my  mind  fully  upon  the  sub- 
ject, when  Pitt  sent  Bankes  to  me,  earnestly  desiring 
me  not  to  do  so  that  day,  assuring  me  that  my  speak- 
ing then  might  do  irreparable  mischief  and  pledging 
himself  that  I  should  have  another  opportunity  before 
war  should  be  declared," 

The  week  passed  away,  and  in  spite  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
assurance,  there  had  been  no  opportunity  upon  which 
he  could  state  his  sentiments.  By  an  incident  to  which 
his  whole  parliamentary  experience  could  furnish  no 
parallel,  the  House  was  compelled  to  adjourn  every 
successive  day  without  entering  upon  other  business, 
because  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  members 
present  to  make  a  ballot  for  an  election  committee. 
Meanwhile,  war  was  declared  by  the  French  agfdnst 
England  and  the  United  Provinces,  and  when  hostil- 
ities had  actually  begun,  "  I  deemed  it,"  he  says,  "  the 
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patt  of  a  good  subject  not  to  use  language  which  might 
tend  to  prevent  the  unanimity  Which  was  so  desira- 
ble at  the  outset  of  such  a  war."  Yet  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  tone  held  by  the  adminifltration. 
^^  Feb.  12th.  Message  on  the  war — ^vexed  at  Pitt  and 
Dundas  for  not  being  explicit  enough."  "  Our  govern- 
ment," he  wrote  long  after  to  Mr.  Hey,  "  had  been  for 
some  months  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  nego- 
tiating with  the  principal  European  powers,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  joint  representation  to  France, 
assuring  her  that  if , she  would  formally  engage  to  keep 
within  her  limits,  and  not  molest  her  neighbors,  she 
should  be  suffered  to  settle  her  own  internal  govern- 
ment and  constitution  without  interference.  I  never 
was  so  earnest  with  Mr.  Pitt  on  any  other  occasion,  as 
I  was  in  my  entreaties  before  the  war  broke  out,  that 
he  would  declare  openly  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
he  had  been,  and  then  was,  negotiating  this  treaty.  I 
urged  on  him  that  the  declaration  might  possibly  pro- 
duce an  immediate  effect  in  France,  where  it  was  man- 
ifest there  prevjuled  an  opinion  that  we  were  meditating 
some  interference  with  their  internal  affairs,  and  the 
restoration  of  Louis  to  his  throne.  At  all  events,  I 
hoped  that  in  the  first  lucid  interval,  France  would  see 
how  little  reason  there  was  for  continuing  the  war  with 
Great  Britain ;  and,  at  least,  the  declaration  must  silence 
all  but  the  most  determined  oppositionists  in  this  coun- 
try. How  far  this  expectation  would  have  been  real- 
ized, you  may  estimate  by  Mr.  Fox's  language,  when 
Mr.  Pitt,  at  my  instance,  did  make  the  declaration  last 
winter,  (1799.)  'If,>  he  said,  *the  right  honorable 
gentleman  had  made  the  declaration  now  delivered,  to 
France,  as  well  as  to  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  I 
should  have  nothing  more  to  say  or  to  desire.' " 
0* 
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Yet  while  he  condemned  impartially  the  errors  of  the 
minister,  he  was  ready  to  defend  him  from  all  unmerited 
censure,  and  when  the  war  had  actually  conunenced, 
and  circumstances  had  thus  prevented  his  openly  oppos- 
ing Mr.  Pitt,  according  to  his  general  rule  he  supported 
the  King's  government  whenever  he  was  able.  His 
mode  of  life  was  much  what  has  been  described  in  the 
preceding  year.  Retiring  often  to  Clapham  for  solitude, 
"the  very  prospect  of  which,"  he  says,  "even  for  a 
single  afternoon,  evidently  mends  me,  fixing  and  solem- 
nizing my  mind ;"  and  while  cultivating  more  and  more 
the  company  of  those  who  lived  habitually  in  the  fear  of 
God,  he  maintained  his  usual  intercourse  with  general 
society.  "Venn  preached  an  excellent  introductory 
sermon — ^I  received  the  sacrament,  and  had  much  seri- 
ous reflection.  Oh !  may  it  be  for  good !  I  renewed 
all  my  solemn  resolves,  and  purpose  to  lay  afresh  my 
foundations,"  "  Mr.  Cecil  came  to  dinner,  and  tSte-a- 
tSte  with  him ;  having  sent  away  Burgh  for  that  pur- 
pose, according  to  our  social  contract.  Much  pleased 
with  Cecil — ^he  is  living  like  a  Christian.  Oh !  that  I 
were  like  him !"  "  I  have  much  the  same  confessions 
to  make  as  heretofore,  yet  I  hope,  on  the  whole,  I  have 
of  late  read  the  Scriptures  with  more  attention,  and 
preserved  on  my  mind  rather  a  more  constant  sense  of 
God's  presence.  My  chief  faults  to-day,  amongst  innu- 
merable others,  have  been  a  want  of  self-denial,  too 
little  real  respect  for  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  too  few 
aspirations,  impatience  under  provocation,  and  not  sujffi- 
cient  kindness  to  my  servants,"  *'  Expecting  Muncas- 
ter,  meaning  serious  discussion ;  when  sent  for  by  Henry 
Thornton  to  town,  on  the  state  of  public  credit,  etc. — 
then  to  Pitt's  with  and  for  him,  A  sadly  interrupted 
day."     "To  Battersea  with  tho  two  Venns — ^thoy  with 
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me  all  day — ^profitable  oonvergation — Venn  talked  of 
M.  the  backslider.  Oh !  may  I  beware  I"  Such  are 
the  passing  entries  in  his  diaxy,  giving  us  as  it  were  a 
photographic  impression  of  his  character. 


/ 


/^ 
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CHAPTER  XTTT. 

Ik  the  year  1703,  we  find  him  occupied  in  another 
undertaking  of  vast  importance.  When  viewed  merely 
in  its  political  and  commercial  relations,  the  East-India 
Company  is  one  of  the  most  influential  of  all  those 
great  agencies  which  have  been  called  into  existence  by 
British  enterprise,  and  have  grown  into  full  development 
under  the  fostering  influence  of  the  British  Government. 
Great  as  are  the  evils  inherent  in  its  constitution,  and 
enormous  as  is  the  guilt  accumulated  under  its  adminis- 
tration, no  one  can  look  with  an  miprejudiced  eye  at 
the  whole  course  of  its  proceedings,  or  take  a  deliberate 
estimate  of  the  result,  balancing  the  good  and  evil,  with- 
out acknowledging  that  it  has  been  made  the  agent — 
often  the  reluctant  and  unwilling  agent,  it  is  true — for 
the  accomplishing  purposes  of  great  blessing  to  man. 
The  renewal  of  the  charter  of  this  Company  has  always 
called  out  much  opposition,  and  at  each  successive  pe- 
riod, much  modification  of  its  character  has  been  intro- 
duced. At  this  period  it  was  determined  to  take  fi-om 
the  Company  the  power  by  which  it  had  arrested  all 
efforts  for  the  extension  of  the  blessings  of  Christian- 
ity to  the  millions  of  heathen  nations  under  its  control. 
After  having  "  studied  the  subject  with  strenuous  and 
persevering  diligence,"  and  consulted  long  and  earnestly 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Charles  Grant, 
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whose  practical  knowledge  derived  from  long  residence 
in  the  East,  was  absolutely  necessary  in  forming  his 
plans,  he  introduced  into  the  House  a  declaration  ao* 
knowledging  it  to  be  the  peculiar  and  bounden  duty  to 
promote  by  all  prudent  and  just  means  the  religious 
improvement  of  the  native  Indians,  and  followed  it  up 
by  resolutions  for  sending  schoolmasters  and  chaplains 
throughout  India,  which  passed  through  a  second  read- 
ing, thus  giving  every  reason  to  anticipate  its  final 
adoption.  The  spirit  in  which  he  acted  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  extract  from  his  diary : 

"  Sunday,  19th.  Scott  morning.  Cecil  afternoon. 
Called  at  Grant's — ^Miss  More  there.  The  hand  of 
Providence  was  never  more  visible  than  in  this  East- 
Indian  afiair.  What  cause  have  I  for  gratitude,  and 
trust,  and  humiliation  I"  ^'  My  time  is  contracted,  and 
my  eyes  bad,  yet  I  must  record  the  grace  and  goodness 
of  God  in  enabling  me  to  be  the  instrument  of  carrying 
through  the  East-Indian  clauses.  Never  was  His  over- 
ruling providence  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  whole 
of  this  business.  Oh  I  let  me  remember  that  Judas  was 
used  as  an  instrument  with  the  rest  of  the  twelve  disci- 
ples, and  that  many  vrill  say :  ^  Have  we  not  prophesied 
in  Thy  name  ?*  to  whom  He  will  answer :  '  Depart  from 
me,  ye  workers  of  iniquity.*  This  affidr  gives  me  fresh 
occasion  to  discover  the  pride  of  my  own  heart.  How 
properly  is  Grant  affected !  yet  let  me  take  courage.  It 
is  of  God's  unmerited  goodness  that  I  am  selected  as 
the  agent  of  usefulness.  I  see  His  overruling  power. 
I  go  to  adore  His  wisdom  and  goodness,  to  humble 
myself  before  Him,  and  to  implore  His  forgiveness  for 
Christ's  sake.    Amen." 

His  resolutions  were  defeated,  however,  at  this  time, 
through  the  powei-fnl  influeneo  and  hostility  of  the 
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India  Company,  and  the  treaobery  of  Mr.  DimdaSy 
(afterward  Lord  Melville,)  who  had  proioised  his  sup- 
port The  following  extracts  from  his  diary  will  show 
the  feelings  with  which  he  prosecuted  the  work: 

Upon  ''the  24th,  House  on  the  East-India  Bill:  I 
argued  as  strongly  as  I  could,  but  too  much  in  my  own 
strength."  "It  is  not  meant,"  he  said,  ''to  break  up 
by  violence  eating  institutions,  and  force  our  faith 
upon  the  natives  of  India ;  but  gravely,  silently,  and 
systematically  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  gradual  difhr 
sion  of  religious  truth.  Fraud  and  violence  are  directly 
repugnant  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  our  holy  &ith, 
and  would  frustrate  all  attempts  for  its  diffusion. .  . 
To  reject  this  measure  would  be  to  declare  to  the  world 
that  we  are  fiiends  to  Christianity,  not  because  it  is  a 
revelation  from  heaven,  nor  even  because  it  is  conduc* 
ive  to  the  happiness  of  man,  but  only  because  it  is  the 
established  religion  of  this  coimtry.  In  India  we  take 
equal  care  of  Hindooism ;  our  enlarged  minds  disdain 
the  narrow  prejudices  of  the  contracted  vulgar;  like 
the  ancient  philosophers,  we  are  led  by  considerationfl 
of  expediency  to  profess  the  popular  faith,  but  we  are 
happy  in  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  we  disbelieve 
it  in  our  hearts  and  despise  it  in  our  judgments.  Be- 
ware how  this  opinion  goes  abroad.  Think  not  that 
the  people  of  this  land  will  long  maintain  a  great  church 
establishment  from  motives  of  mere  political  expedi- 
ency. For  myseL^  I  value  our  Established  Church  as 
the  means  of  preserving  for  us  and  for  our  children  the 
blessings  of  the  true  religion ;  and  I  well  know  that  to 
spread  such  a  notion  would  be  to  inflict  on  it  a  &tal 
stroke." 

In  spite  of  this  appeal  he  lost  all  the  practical  part  of 
the  resolutions  ho  proposed.     "My  clauses  thrown 
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out — ^Dnndas  most  fidse  and  douHe ;  but,  poor  fellow ! 
nmdi  to  be  pitied."  '^The  East-India  directors  and 
proprietors,"  he  tells  Mr.Gisbome,  "haye  triumphed — 
all  my  clauses  were  last  night  struck  out  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  Bill,  (with  Dondas's  consent !  this  is  honcybur^) 
and  oar  territories  in  Hindostan,  twenty  millions  of 
people  included,  are  1^  in  the  undisturbed  and  peace- 
able possession,  and  committed  to  the  providential  pro- 
tection of— Brama."  "  How  mysterious,  how  humbling, 
are  the  dispeni^ions  of  Gk>d's  providence !"  waa  his 
own  private  meditation,  "I  see  that  I  closed  with 
speaking  of  the  East-India  clauses  being  carried,  of 
which  I  have  now  to  record  the  defeat ;  thrown  out  on 
the  diird  reading  by  a  little  tumult  in  the  court  of  pro- 
prietors. Oh  I  may  not  this  have  been  because  one  so 
unworthy  as  I  tmdertook  this  hallowed  cause,  (TJzzah 
and  the  ark,)  and  carried  it  on  wiUi  so  little  true  hu- 
mility, £uth,  self  abasement,  and  confidence  in  God 
through  Christ  ?  Yet  where  can  I  go  but  to  the  blessed 
Jesus  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life — ^I  am  no 
more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son;  yet  receive  me,  and 
deliver  me  from  all  my  hindrances,  and  by  the  power 
of  Thy  renewing  grace,  render  me  meet  to  be  a  par- 
taker of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light." 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  arduous  and  absorbing 
public  engagements  that  he  entered  seriously  upon  the 
project  which  had  been  long  engaging  his  thoughts,  of 
addressinghis  countrymen  on  their  estimate  and  practice 
of  religious  duty;  and  when  the  close  of  the  session  of 
Parliament  set  him  free  from  the  immediate  pressure  of 
occupation,  he  withdrew  for  recreation  to  his  lodgings 
near  Bath,  taking  with  him  the  Rev.  Mr.  Venn.  While 
there,  he  commenced  a  tract  on  this  subject,  which 
gradually  grew  on  his  hands  till  it  was  ultimately  pre- 
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sented  to  the  world  in  the  shape  of  his  '^Praotical 
View  of  Christianity."  Part  of  the  recess  of  Pariia- 
ment  was  spent  with  his  Mends  at  Bothley  Temple, 
and  Yoxall  Lodge,  and  part  also  at  his  lodgings  at 
Battersea  Rise,  near  London.  The  entries  in  his 
diary  not  only  speak  of  constant  effort  to  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  God,  bat  manifest  a  steady  growth  of  that 
peace  which  passes  nnderstanding,  which  God  bestows 
on  His  faithful  servants.  That  he  was  not  free  from  Te;c- 
atious  trials,  and  yet  was  enabled  to  maintain  his  entire 
independence  and  Christian  sincerity,  is  evidenced  by 
the  following  incidental  correspondence. 

Mr. ,  whose  devotion  to  the  great  cause  of  Abo- 
lition had  been  indefatigable,  was  desirous  of  procuring 
the  promotion  of  his  brother  to  the  rank  of  captain  in 
the  navy  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Wilberforce. 
That  influence  had  been  exerted  as  &r  as  it  could  be 
used  by  an  independent  man,  but  had  been  ineffectual. 

Under  these  circumstances  Mr. addressed  to  him 

a  letter  of  complaint,  from  which  the  following  sen- 
tences are  extracts : 

"My  opinion  is  that  my  Lord  Chatham  has  behaved 
to  my  brother  in  a  very  scandalous  manner,  and  that 
your  own  timidity  has  been  the  occasion  of  his  miscar- 
rying in  his  promotion." 

"  I  think  Lord  C.  may  be  said  to  have  acted  scandal- 
ously, etc.  .  .  Yet,  after  all,  my  opinion  is  that  my 
brother's  miscarriage  is  to  be  attributed  to  your  own 
want  of  firmness.  I  can  have  no  doubt  but  you  have 
frequently  written  to  my  Lord  Chatham,  and  this  with 
singular  zeal  and  warmth,  on  the  subject,  but  you  have 
not,  I  apprehend,  waited  on  him  often,  or  insisted  on 
liis  promotion  in  strong  language.  He  has  told  you  of 
difficulties,  and  you  have  been  satisfied ;  though  other 
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persons  with  infimtely  less  interest  than  yourself,  haye 
got  promotions  the  next  day.  Will  you  tell  me  that  if 
yon  went  to  my  Lord  Chatham  and  insisted  upon  it,  it 
would  not  be  done  ?  WiU  you  say  that  if  Lord  C. 
said  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty:  ' There  are  many 
members  of  Parliament  who  have  this  young  man's 
promotion  at  heart,'  that  he  could  have  been  resisted? 
And  yet  you  can  not  command  your  point,  I  neyer  will 
believe  but  that  your  own  want  of  firmness  is  the  true 
reason  why  my  brother  has  not  succeeded  before.  You 
win  observe  that  I  give  you  credit  for  having  a  great 
desire  of  serving  hicn,  and  perhaps  for  haviug  expressed 
yourself  by  letter  in  his  behalf  in  a  stronger  way  than 
for  any  other  man ;  but  letters  will  not  do ;  and  unless 
personal  applications  be  made,  you  will  not  serve  him." 
To  these  solicitations  Mr.  Wilberforce  replied : 


To 


"Deab  Sib:  Your  letter  reached  me  when  in  the 
very  act  of  leaving  Bath ;  where,  after  paying  a  visit 
to  a  friend  by  the  way,  I  arrived  on  Saturday  evening. 
I  find  as  usual  an  accumulation  of  packets,  but  yours 
claims  the  precedence ;  and  I  sit  down  to  reply  to  it 
without  delay.  To  say  I  have  read  it  without  emotion, 
would  be  to  go  beyond  the  truth ;  but  certain  it  is,  that 
the  perusal  of  it  has  moved  me  less  than  might  perhaps 
have  been  expected.  The  fact  is,  I  am  used  to  such 
remonstrances.  It  is  the  mode  wherein  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  be  addressed  by  people  who,  having  for  them- 
selves or  their  Mends  expected  the  fevors  of  Govern- 
ment in  consequence  of  my  solicitations,  have  had  their 
too  sanguine  hopes  disappointed  or  deferred:  they 
always,  like  you,  seem  rather  to  approve  of  one's  deli- 
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cacy  in  the  general,  but  claim  a  dispensation  from  it  in 
their  own  partioolar  instance.  This  is  language  against 
which  a  man  must  arm  himself  who  is  resolved  to  mmBr 
tain  his  independence.  I  am  always  prepared  to  expect 
it,  and  though  habit  has  not  rendered  me  insensible  to 
its  selfishness,  it  makes  me  hear  it  without  surprise ;  and 
yet,  to  speak  more  correctly,  I  had  thought  you  in  a 
good  degree  exempt  &om  this  common  infirmity,  and 
from  the  esteem  and  affection  I  feel  for  you,  it  is  not 
without  regret  that  I  discover  my  error.  I  am  willing, 
however,  to  persuade  myself  that  your  tender  solicitude 
for  a  beloved  brother  has  beguiled  you  into  the  adop- 
tion of  sentiments  which  in  your  cooler  judgment  you 
would  be  the  first  to  condemn.  I  can  not  argue  the 
point  with  you  at  length ;  I  have  not  leisure  for  this, 
and  still  less  have  I  eyesight,  for  I  need  not  say  this  is 
a  letter  wherein  I  can  not  employ  my  amanuensis ;  but 
I  will  suggest  those  principles  on  which  I  rest  the  pro- 
priety of  my  conduct — ^principles  which  seem  for  once 
to  have  escaped  your  recollection. 

"You  acknowledge, '  you  have  no  doubt  of  my  having 
frequently  written  to  my  Lord  Chatham,  and  this  with 
singular  zeal  and  warmth,  on  the  subject.*  Again,  you 
'give  me  credit  for  having  a  great  desi\-e  for  serving 
your  brother,  and  perhaps  for  having  even  expressed 
myself  by  letter  in  his  behalf  in  a  stronger  way  than  I 
have  done  for  any  other  man :'  but,  'I  have  not,  you 
apprehend,  waited  upon  him  often  on  the  subject,  or 
insisted  on  his  promotion  in  strong  language.'  '  It  is 
my  want  of  firmness  which  is  the  true  reason  why  your 
brother  has  not  succeeded  before;'  and,  'Will  I  tell 
you  that  if  I  had  gone  to  Lord  Chatham  and  insisted 
on  it,  it  would  not  be  done  ?'  etc. 

"Now  need  I  enter  into  a  regular  argument  to  prove 
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the  vicious  nature  of  the  principles  on  which  all  this 
proceeds  ?  Principles  which,  however,  too  much  acted 
upon,  and  even  sometimes  avowed  in  the  world,  I  must 
fairly  tell  you  I  abhor,  have  ever  disclaimed,  and  will 
resolutely  and  systematioally  oppose  and  discounte- 
nance. I  think  it  really  will  be  enough  for  you  to  read 
such  stntences  in  the  hand-writing  of  another  person  to 
become  conscious  of  their  real  nature  and  character. 
If  indeed  you  saw  me  proceeding  in  this  way  in  other 
instances,  if  you  saw  me  making  favorite  exceptions  to 
my  stricter  rule,  you  might  have  reason  to  complain ; 
but  you  must,  or  at  least  you  may,  know  that  the  re- 
verse is  the  feet,  and  that  I  have  adhered,  as  I  will 
continue  to  adhere,  to  my  own  system  in  the  case  of 
those  with  whom  I  am  the  most  nearly  connected,  or 
who  most  wannly  support  me  ui  my  election  struggles ; 
.  .  a  species  of  obligation  this,  which  according  to  the 
plan  of  making  one^s  political  situation  subservient  to 
one's  personal  convenience,  is  held  to  convey  a  claim  to 
a  particular  return.  To  your  own  mind  let  me  appeal ; 
I  am  warranted  in  so  doing,  not  only  by  what  I  know 
of  your  general  sentiments,  but  by  what  you  say  in  this 
very  letter,  of  your  having  been  and  your  still  being 
prevented  from  asking  any  fevor  of  this  sort,  lest  it 
should  seem,  if  granted,  to  have  the  appearance  of  a 
reward  for  your  own  labors.  Why  are  things  thus  to 
change  their  natures  and  their  names  accordingly  as 
you  or  I  are  in  question  ?  Why  is  that,  which  is  in  you 
proper  delicacy,  timidity  and  want  of  firmness  in  me? 
Why  are  you  to  have  the  monopoly  of  independence  ? 
Is  it  less  valuable  to  me  than  you,  and  less  deserving  of 
regard,  less  suitable  to  my  circumstances,  less  orna- 
mental to  my  character,  less  essential  to  my  usefulness  ? 
Considering  all  the  peculiarities  of  my  condition  and 
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fortunes,  is  not  this  general  duty  of  a  public  man  more 
urgent  in  mine  than  almost  in  any  possible  instance  ? 
And  how  criminal  should  I  be,  if  I  were  to  truck  and 
barter  away  any  personal  influence  I  may  possess  with 
some  of  the  members  of  administration,  which  ought 
to  be  preserved  entire  for  opportunities  of  public  serv- 
ice! 

^'  But  I  will  enlarge  no  i^rther  on  this  topic.  Let 
me  assure  you,  however,  that  strongly  as  I  have  con- 
demned some  parts  of  your  letter,  I  am  obliged  to  you 
for  the  freedom  with  which  you  have  spoken  of  my 
own  conduct ;  and  though  you  say,  '  I  shall  not  con- 
sider it  as  at  all  serving  my  brother's  promotion,'  I  be- 
lieve you  do  me  the  justice  to  think  that  it  will  not 
obstruct  it ;  in  truth  I  may  make  myself  easy  on  this 
head,  because  had  you  not  thought  thus,  you  would  not 
have  sent  it,  for  it  was  not  certainly  to  injure  your 
brother's  cause  with  me  that  you  took  up  the  pen,  nor 
yet  solely  for  the  purpose  of  sowing  dissensions  between 
friends,  or  of  wounding  my  feelings  by  a  useless  attack 
on  the  conduct  of  those  with  whom  I  was  living  in 
habits  of  intimacy.  Be  this  as  it  may,  my  line  is  dear; 
I  have,  as  you  confess,  your  brother's  promotion  sin- 
cerely at  heart,  and  I  will  exert  myself  for  him  as  much 
as  I  think  I  ought,  but  I  must  neither  be  seduced 
nor  piqued  into  doing  more.  I  wiU  say  no  more.  I 
hope  I  have  not  said  too  much:  perhaps,  indeed,  I  should 
have  been  less  warm,  if  the  attack  had  not  been  made 
on  me  in  a  quarter,  where  expecting  only  what  was 
kind  and  affectionate,  I  had  been  the  less  armed  against 
any  thing  of  a  hostile  nature :  but  I  was  prompted  to 
write  thus  freely  not  only  because  I  thought  it  due  to 
my  own  character,  but  because  I  wished  rather  to  dis- 
charge what  was  in  my  mind  than  to  let  it  smother  in 
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Btlence,  as  being  lees  likely  to  interrupt  the  oordiaUty 
of  onr  connection ;  for  unfeignediy  do  I  return  your 
assurance  of  sincere  esteem  and  regard.  We  have  long 
acted  together  in  the  greatest  cause  which  ever  engaged 
the  efforts  of  public  men,  and  so  I  trust  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  act  with  one  heart  and  one  hand,  relieving  our 
labors  as  hitherto  with  the  comforts  of  social  inter- 
course. And  notwithstanding  what  you  say  of  your 
irreconcilable  hostility  to  the  present  admioistration, 
and  of  my  bigoted  attachment  to  them,  I  trust  if  our 
lives  are  spared,  that  after  the  favorite  wish  of  our 
hearts  has  been  gratified  by  the  abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  there  may  still  be  many  occasions  on  which  we 
may  cooperate  for  the  glory  of  our  Maker,  and  the 
improvement  and  happiness  of  our  fellow-creatures. 
"  I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  very  sincerely  yours, 

"  W.  WiLBEBFOECB. 

''BoMersea  BUe,  Aug.  19, 1793."  ' 

Session  after  session  of  Parliament  he  still  devoted 
himself  with  unflinching  perseverance  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  efforts  to  procure  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  both  there  and  during  his  retirement,  and  in 
his  visits  to  his  Mends,  he  labored  diligently  to  cultivate 
his  own  growth  in  grace,  which  is  marked  as  much  by 
the  humiliation  he  records  for  his  shortcoming  and 
failure  to  attain  that  ^'perfection  after  which  he  longed,'' 
as  by  the  record  of  his  attempts  to  teach  others  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  for  which  purpose  he  availed 
himself  diligently  of  every  opportunity.  He  even  con- 
templated taking  advantage  of  the  pleasure  the  Prince 
of  Wales  had  frequentiy  expressed  in  his  company,  for 
a  visit  to  Windsor  Castle,  with  the  intention  of  making 
it  an  occadon  for  religious  conversation.    Mature  refleo- 
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tlou  caused  bim  to  omit  this,  however,  and  the  reoces 
of  Parliament  in  1794,  was  devoted  to  the  preparation 
of  the  Essaj  on  Christianity.  As  the  time  for  the  re* 
assembling  of  Parliament  approached,  he  Md  even  this 
aside,  and  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  the  state  of 
pnbEc  a&irs  especially  with  reference  to  the  French 
war. 

The  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  condition 
of  France,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  what  he 
considered  a  more  settled  government,  by  the  overthrow 
of  Robespierre,  gave  him  some  hopes  of  the  possibility 
of  an  accommodation  of  the  difficulties  between  the 
contending  nations,  and  he  thought  no  opportunity  for 
the  procuring  peace  should  be  permitted  to  escape. 

He  set  apart  a  day  for  fasting  and  religious  exercises, 
for  seeking  God  and  praying  for  political  direction,  and 
for  a  blessuig  on  his  parliamentary  labors  and  his  coun- 
try, while  he  sought  every  occasion  by  which  he  could 
obtain  that  information  which  would  enable  him  to  act 
with  a  proper  judgment.  Thus  he  says:  '^  I  am  making 
up  my  mind  cautiously  and  maturely,  and  therefore 
slowly,  as  to  the  best  conduct  to  be  observed  by  Great 
Britain  in  the  present  critical  emergency.  Oh!  that 
there  were  in  our  rulers  more  of  a  disposition  to  recog- 
nize the  hand  of  Him  who  inflicts  these  chastisements ! 
'  This  people  turneth  not  to  Him  that  smiteth  them, 
neither  do  they  fear  Me,  saith  the  Lord,'  is  but  too 
applicable,  I  fear,  to  the  bulk;  yet  I  trust  and  believe, 
that  we  shall  not  be  given  over  into  the  hands  of  our 
enemies.  I  beg  your  earnest  prayers,  my  dear  sir,  for 
my  direction  and  support." 

He  ultimately  arrived  at  the  determination  to  move 
an  amendment  to  the  address  from  the  House  to  the 
King,  and  thus  place  himselTin  opposition  to  Mr.  Pitt.  . 
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"  It iras  not,"  say  his  sons,  "merely  his  onwillingneflBto 
join  in  an  open  opposition  to  his  early  friend,  which  made 
him  slow  and  cautioas  in  arriving  at  this  conclusion. 
There  were  other  considerations  which  weighed  even 
more  strongly  with  him  than  the  personal  suffering  with 
which  his  course  must  be  attended.  He  could  not  take 
this  ground  without  giving  some  countenance  to  a  violent 
and  unprincipled  opposition,  who  had  throughout  con- 
demned the  war  with  all  the  asperity  of  party  feeling. 
He  feared,  too,  that  he  might  increase  the  popular  fer* 
ment  which,  wherever  revolutionary  principles  had  been 
actually  disseminated,  was  ready  to  burst  forth  into 
open  violence.  He  knew,  moreover,  that  he  could  not 
hope  to  carry  with  him  the  mass  of  sober  and  well- 
affbcted  people.  They  still  thought  the  war  necessary, 
and  regarded  all  opposition  to  it  as  the  effects  of  some 
Jacobinical  tendency,  or  party  motive.  All  these  ob- 
jections to  his  course  he  had  well  considered ;  but  hav- 
ing made  up  his  mind  to  the  line  of  duty,  he  had  cour- 
age to  fece  them  boldly.  *  Parliament,*  he  says, '  meets 
on  Tuesday.  I  am  going  to  London  to-morrow,  and  I 
am  too  little  fortified  for  that  scene  of  distraction  and 
dissipation,  into  which  I  am  about  to  enter ;  perhaps 
my  differing  from  Pitt,  by  lessening  my  populaiity  and 
showing  me  my  comparative  in»gnificance,  may  not  be 
bad  for  me  in  spiritual  things.  I  would  now  humbly 
resolve  to  begin  a  stricter  course,  as  becomes  me  on 
entering  a  scene  of  increased  temptations — self-denial, 
attention,  lore  to  all,  and  good  for  evil;  in  particular  to 
beitt  with  kindness  the  slights  and  sarcasms  I  must  ex- 
pect from  political  causes.  Oh !  may  God  enable  mo 
to  walk  more  by  feith,  and  less  by  sight ;  to  see  the 
things  that  are  imseen.  Oh !  may  He  fill  my  heart  with 
true  contrition,  abiding  humility,  firm  resolution  in  holi- 
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neasy  and  love  to  Him  and  to  my  fellow-creatures.  I 
go  to  pray  to  Him,  as  I  have  often  done,  to  direct  me 
right  in  politics,  and  above  all  to  renew  my  heart.  It 
is  a  proof  to  me  of  my  secret  ambition,  that  though  I 
foresee  how  mnch  I  shall  suffer  in  my  feelings  throngh- 
ont  £rom  differing  from  Pitt,  and  how  indifferent  a  fig- 
ure I  shall  most  likely  make ;  yet  that  motives  of  ambi- 
tion will  insinuate  themselves.  Give  me,  O  Lord!  a 
true  sense  of  the  comparative  value  of  earthly  and  of 
heavenly  things ;  this  wiU  render  me  sober-minded,  and 
&c  my  affections  on  things  above.' 

"•Tuesday,  the  30th  of  December.  A  disturbed 
night — ^fuU  of  ambition.  How  small  things  confound 
human  pride  I  why  not  such  small  things  God's  agents 
as  much  as  locusts — ^worse  this  morning.  Prepared 
Amendment  at  Bankes's.  Moved  it  in  a  very  incohe- 
rent speech ;  good  arguments,  but  all  in  heaps  for  want 
of  preparation :  had  no  plan  whatever,  when  I  rose.' 
The  Amendment  was  seconded  by  his  colleague  Mr. 
Duncombe,  who  was  followed  by  Mr.  Bankes;  and 
though  supported  hj  many  who  had  hitherto  voted 
with  the  minister,  it  was  negatived  by  a  large  major- 
ity." 

The  painful  consequences  which  he  had  foreseen, 
attended  his  conscientious  determination.  It  was  with 
no  ordinary  feelings  of  annoyance  that  the  minister  had 
seen  him  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Address.  There 
were  indeed  but  two  events  in  the  public  life  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  which  were  able  to  disturb  his  sleep — the  mutiny 
at  the  Nore,  and  the  first  open  opposition  of  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce ;  and  he  himself  shared  largely  in  these  pain- 
ful feelings.  He  had  lived  hitherto  in  habits  of  such 
unrestrained  intimacy  with  that  great  man,  he  enter- 
tained towards  him  so  hearty  an  affection,  and  the 
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Bpring  of  his  life  had  been  so  cheered  by  his  Mendship, 
that  it  was  with  bitter  regret  he  saw  the  clouds  begin 
to  gather  which  were  to  cast  a  comparative  gloom  and 
chilliness  over  their  Aitiire  intercourse.  "  No  one,**  he 
wrote  many  years  afterwards,  with  a  warmth  derived 
from  his  keen  remembrance  of  his  feelings  at  this  time, 
**  no  one  who'  has  not  seen  a  good  deal  of  public  life, 
and  felt  how  difficult  and  painM  it  is  to  differ  widely 
from  those  with  whom  you  wish  to  agree,  can  judge  at 
what  an  expense  of  feeling  such  duties  are  performed.** 

"  Wednesday,  Feb.  4th.  Dined,*'  he  says,  "  at  Lord 
Camden's — ^Pepper  and  Lady  Arden,  Steele,  etc.  I  felt 
queer,  and, all  day  out  of  spirits — ^wrong,  but  hurt  by 
the  idea  of  Pitt's  alienation.  12th.  Party  of  tJie  old 
firm  at  the  Speaker's ;  I  not  there." 

Nor  was  this  the  only  painfrd  circumstance  attendant 
on  his  present  course.  He  promoted  overtures  for 
peace,  amongst  other  reasons,  because  he  foresaw  that 
the  war  must  ultimately  become  unpopular,  and  then 
that  Mr.  Pitt's  administration  "would  be  succeeded  by 
a  faction,  who  knew  that  they  had  forced  themselves 
into  the  cabinet ;  and  feeling  that  they  had  no  footing 
at  St.  James's,  would  seek  it  in  St.  Giles's."  It  wias  not 
therefore  without  paiu  that  he  found  himself  repeatedly 
dividing  with  this  very  party,  and  heard  Mr.  Fox,  in  a 
friendly  visit  which  he  paid  him  at  this  time,  express  a 
confident  expectation  of  his  speedy  enrolment  in  their 
ranks — ^'^You  will  soon  see  that  you  must  join  us 
altogether."  Though  he  loved  the  frank  and  kindly 
temper  of  this  great  man,  and  though  he  duly  honored 
his  steady  support  of  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
he  regarded  his  public  principles  with  a  settled  disap- 
probation, which  was  never  stronger  than  at  this  very 
moment.  The  same  reasons  also  which  led  the  opposi- 
10 
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tion  party  to  claim  him  as  their  own,  rendered  him  sns- 
pected  by  the  bulk  of  sober-minded  men.  "  Your 
friend  Mr.  Wilberforce,"  said  Mr.  "Windham  to  Lady 
Spencer,  "will  be  very  happy  any  morning  to  hand 
your  ladyship  to  the  guillotine."  And  others  lessTiolent 
than  Mr.  Windham,  partook  in  a  great  measure  of  the 
same  suspicions.  "  When  I  first  went  to  the  levee  after 
moving  my  amendment,  the  King  cut  me." 

Though  their  strong  personal  regard  £>r  him  kept  his 
constituents  silent,  he  well  knew  that  they  disliked  the 
oourse  his  conscience  led  him  to  pursue. 

In  this  respect  indeed  he  was  exposed  to  difficulties 
which  no  party  man  can  properly  appreciate;  for  a 
party  man  is  always  immediately  surrounded  by  those 
who  agree  with  him,  and  in  their  good  opinion  he  can 
intrench  himself.  But  the  politician  who  truly  thinks 
for  himself  and  takes  his  own  stand,  must  be  assailed 
with  unwelcome  judgments  on  every  side.  Thus  whilst 
at  this  very  time  he  generally  offended  the  partisans  of 
administration  by  his  amendment  upon  the  King's 
Speech ;  by  supporting  the  supply  of  due  resources  to 
carry  on  the  war  vigorously,  if  it  must  continue,  and 
by  defending  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
he  equally  irritated  opposition. 

These  trials  were  increased  in  his  c»se  by  tihe  ex- 
pressed disagreement  of  almost  all  those  personal  friends 
with  whom  he  most  freely  communicated  upcm  poMcal 
questions,  and  by  the  concurrent  accounts  they  for- 
warded him  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  of  tibe 
disapprobation  of  his  conduct  generally  felt  by  sobei^ 
minded  men. 

Yet  none  of  these  things  moved  him.  The  trial  was 
indeed  severe,  but  it  did  not  shake  his  constancy ;  he 
c^tlmly  and  steadily  adhered  to  what  he  saw  to  be  the 
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line  of  duty,  neitber  deterred  by  op|)OBition«  nor  i^qaed 
by  unmerited  reproaoh  into  irritation  or  excess.  Upon 
the  6th  of  February,  whilst  he  declared  his  disi^pro- 
bation  of  its  more  violent  expressions,  he  again  sup- 
ported so  much  of  Mr.  Grey's  motion  as  tended  to  pro- 
mote immediate  pacification ;  and  throughout  the  ses- 
sion he  &vored  every  similar  attempt.  During  this 
anxious  time  he  frequently  laments  the  injurious  effects 
upon,  his  spirit,  of  a  life  of  such  constant  occupation, 
and  shows  the  watchful  care  with  which  he  strove  to 
mitigate  the  evils  he  detected. 

^'  Easter  Sunday.  What  a  blessing  it  is  to  be  per- 
mitted to  retire  from  the  bustle  of  the  world,  and  to  be 
furnished  with  so  many  helps  for  realizing  unseen  things! 
I  seem  to  myself  to-day  to  be  in  some  degree  under 
the  power  of  real  Christianity ;  conscious,  deeply  con- 
sdoua  of  corruption  and  unprofitableness;  yet  to  such 
a  one,  repenting  and  confessing  his  sins,  and  looking  to 
the  cross  of  CSuist,  pardon  and  reconciliation  are  held 
forth,  and  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  renew  the 
mind,  and  enable  him  to  conquer  his  spiritual  enemies, 
and  get  the  better  of  his  corruption.  Be  not  then  cost 
down,  Q  my  soul !  but  ask  for  grace  firom  the  fullness 
which  IS  in  Jesus.  He  came  not  to  call  the  righteous, 
but  sinners ;  He  was  the  fiiend  of  sinners.  Look  there- 
fore unto  Him,  and  plead  Bis  promises,  and  firmly  re- 
solve through  the  strength  derived  from  Hiai,  to  strug- 
gle with  thy  sins;  with  all  of  them,  allowing  none  of 
dxem  in  any  degree ;  and  to  endeavor  to  devote  all  thy 
fihcnlties  to  His  glory.  My  frame  of  mind  at  this  time 
seems  to  me  oompounded  of  humiliation  and  hope ;  a 
kind  of  sober  determination  to  throw  myself  upon  the 
promises  of  the  Qospe\  as  my  only  confidence,  and  a 
C^mi»08ure  of  mindt  resulting  from  a  reliance  on  the 
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mercy  and  truth  of  God,  I  hare  also  this  comfort,  that 
I  feel  love  towards  my  ftllow-creatures.  Still  I  perceive 
vanity  and  other  evils  working;  but  Christ  is  made 
unto  us  sanctification,  and  our  heavenly  Father  will 
give  His  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him.  Wait 
therefore  on  the  Lord.  Wait,  watch  and  pray,  and 
wait." 

But  though  Mr.  Pitt  was  mortified  and  distressed,  it 
is  but  justice  to  record  the  £ict,  that  he  did  not  allow 
this  adherence  to  his  principles,  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  to  drive  him  into  hostility  to  the  fevorito 
object  of  Mr.  W.*8  affections ;  since  we  find  that  when, 
in  this  same  session  of  Parliament,  he  presented  his 
usual  resolutions  on  the  Slave  Trade,  Mr.  Pitt,  though 
no  longer  a  supporter  of  the  cause,  stepped  forward 
to  rescue  it  from  the  imputation  of  "French  princi- 
ples," and  declared  that  he  "  knew  not  where  to  find  a 
more  determined  enemy  of  such  delusions  than  his 
honorable  fiiend."  All  personal  estrangement  was 
indeed  soon  at  an  end,  and  the  two  fiiends  met 
each  other  in  social  intercourse  as  though  nothing 
had  ever  occurred  to  interrupt  their  long-continued  co- 
operation in  those  affairs,  which  each  regarded  as  the 
highest  object  of  their  earthly  duty.  So  mild  indeed 
was  the  spirit  in  which  he  acted,  whilst  his  conduct  was 
most  decided,  that  there  were  not  wanting  some  who 
asserted,  that  "  there  was  a  complete  understanding  be- 
tween himself  and  Mr.  Pitt,  and  that  his  opposition  was 
only  a  pretext."  "The  Duchess  of  Gordon  told  me 
yesterday,"  he  says,  on  the  13th  of  May,  **that  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  Lord  Thurlow 
dining  there  the  other  day,  the  latter  said  he  would 
bet  (or  did  bet)  five  guineas  that  Pitt  and  I  should  vote 
together  on  my  motion  on  Thursday  for  peace.    This 
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shows  he  thinks  there  is  a  secret  understanding  be- 
tween Pitt  and  me  all  this  time." 

Bat  thoogh  thus  temperate  in  the  manner  of  his  re- 
sistance, he  was  not  beguiled  by  rekindling  friendship 
into  any  unsuitable  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  admin- 
istration. Truth  he  knew  was  to  be  valued  aboye  peace, 
and  integrity  of  conduct  above  the  harmony  obtained 
by  compromise.  Upon  the  21st  of  April  he  gave 
notice  of  a  specific  motion  upon  the  continuance  of  the 
war ;  and  even  before  this  debate  came  on,  he  was  com- 
pelled, upon  another  subject,  to  oppose  the  wishes  of 
the  minister.  Mr.  Pitt  at  this  time  proposed  to  raise 
the  income  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  greatly  above  all 
former  precedent.  Upon  the  14th  of  May  he  opposed 
this  grant  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  a  speech  which 
was  warmly  commended,  and  which  bears,  in  the  im- 
perfect record  of  the  parliamentary  debates,  the  im- 
press of  that  high  moral  tone  and  that  graceftd  elo- 
quence which  rendered  it  so  effective.  He  dwelt  strong- 
ly upon  the  actual  distresses  and  discontented  tempers 
of  the  times ;  and  showed  that  though  in  a  rude  and 
barbarous  age  the  Crown  must  be  si^ported  by  the 
magnificence  of  its  connections ;  in  a  time  of  universal 
luxury  "  it  might  win  to  itself  a  higher  measure  of 
respect  and  veneration  by  a  certain  chaste  and 
dignified  simplicity,  than  by  vying  with  its  weal- 
thiest subjects  in  the  number  of  its  retainers  and  the 
magnificence  of  its  entertainments."  "It  is  more 
pleasing  to  me,  sir,"  he  continued,  "  to  express  grati- 
tude than  censure,  and  I  rejoice  thus  publicly  to  declare 
the  deep  obligations  under  which  we  lie  to  their  Ma- 
jesties upon  the  throne  for  their  admirable  conduct,  by 
which  they  have  arrested  the  progress  of  licentiousness 
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in  the  higher  classes  of  society,  and  sustained  hj  their 
example  the  fainting  morals  of  the  age." 

Though  he  perseyered  in  {uressing  a  peaceful  policy 
upon  the  House,  he  was  wdl  aware  tii^t  the  country 
was  not  with  him.  He  bore  patiently  the  present 
odium  which  attended  on  his  measures;  and  within 
about  mx  months^  had  the  satis&ction  of  hearing  from 
Mr.  Pitt  himself  that  he  too  was  now  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  peace. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

AsTSB  the  dose  of  the  session  he  established  himself 
at  Battersea  Rise,  where,  from  its  vicinity  to  London, 
he  could  transact  county  business,  and  maintain  a  use- 
ful intercourse  with  many  friends  whom  he  had  scarce- 
ly leisure  to  see  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament. 
^'  Old  Newton  break&sted  with  me.  He  talked  in  the 
highest  terms  of  Whitefield,  as  by  fiir  the  greatest 
preacher  he  had  ever  known." 

He  was  anxious  to  make  use  of  his  present  leisure 
for  cultivating  habits  of  devotion.  "  July  16th.  Spent 
the  day  in  more  than  ordinary  devotional  exercises  and 
fasting,  and  fonnd  comfort  and  hope  some  beneJSt.  It 
seems  something  providential  that,  wanting  to  devote 
the  day  msunly  to  secret  religious  exercises,  &sting,  self^ 
examination,  humiliation,  and  supplication  for  myself  and 
others,  I  should  be  left  unexpectedly  alone.  The  re- 
sult of  examination  shows  me  that  though  my  deliber- 
ate plans  are  formed  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  His  will,  yet  that  when  I  go  into  company  (on 
which  I  resolve  as  pleasing  to  €rod)  I  am  apt  to  forget 
Him ;  my  seriousness  flies  away ;  the  temptations  of 
the  moment  to  vanity  and  volatility  get  the  better  of 
me.  If  I  have  any  mis^vings  at  the  time,  they  are  a 
sullen,  low  grumbling  of  conscience,  which  is  disregard- 
ed.   Although,  therefore,  I  am  not  defective  in  oxter- 
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nal  duties  to  God,  or  grossly  towards  my  fellow-crea- 
tures, but  rather  the  contrary,  (though  here  no  man 
but  myself  knows  how  much  blame  I  deserve,)  yet  I 
seem  to  want  a  larger  measure,  Ist,  of  that  true  &ith 
which  realizes  unseen  things,  and  produces  seriousness ; 
and,  2d,  of  that  vigor  of  the  religious  affections,  which 
by  making  communion  with  God  and  Christ  through 
the  Spirit  more  fervent  and  habitual,  might  render  me 
apt  and  alert  to  spiritual  things.  My  finding  no  more 
distinct  pleasure  in  religious  offices  {vide  David's 
Psalms  everywhere)  argues  a  want  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
This  might  not  be  ioferred  so  positively  in  every  case, 
because  different  mental  constitutions  are  differently 
affected.  Mine  I  take  to  be  such  as  are  capable  of  a 
high  relish  of  religion.  I  ought  to  be  thankful  for  this ; 
I  am  responsible  for  it ;  it  wiU  be  a  blessing  and  help 
well  used,  and  if  neglected  it  will  increase  my  condem- 
nation. Therefore  let  me  cultivate  my  religious  affec- 
tions. I  think  it  was  better  with  me  in  this  respect  for- 
merly ;  at  least  I  felt  then  more  religious  sensibility. 
This  was  in  part  natural.  Yet  let  me  quicken  those 
things  which  are  ready  to  die." 

Yet  though  he  was  thus  disposed  to  condenm  himself, 
his  private  journal  bears  the  clearest  marks  of  an  un- 
usual warmth  of  spiritual  affections.  "  My  eyes,"  says 
an  entry  at  this  time,  ^'are  very  indifferent — ^tears 
always  make  them  so,  and  this  obliges  me  to  check  my- 
self in  my  religious  offices." 

But  while  he  watched  carefully  over  the  affections 
of  his  heart,  no  man's  religion  could  be  more  free  from 
that  dreaming  unreality,  which  substitutes  a  set  of 
internal  sensations  for  the  practice  of  holy  obedience. 
"  This  morning,  (Sunday,)"  he  writes :  "  I  felt  the  com- 
fort of  sober,  religious  self-conversation.      Yet  true 
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Ohristuuiity  lies  not  in  frames  and  feelings,  bat  in  dili- 
gently doing  the  work  of  God,  I  am  now  about  to 
enter  upon  a  trying  scene.  Oh  I  that  God  may  give 
me  grace,  that  I  may  not  dishonor  but  adorn  His 
cause ;  that  I  may  watch  and  pray  more  earnestly  and 
seriously." 

The  scene  of  difficulty  to  which  he  looked  forward, 
was  a  series  of  visits  which  he  was  about  to  pay  in 
Yorkshire.  Complaints  of  the  infrequency  of  his  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  his  constituents  had  been  forward- 
ed to  him  by  Mr.  Broadley.  "  No  man  who  has  had 
occasion  for  your  parliamentary  assistance  in  his  private 
business,  or  who  considers  the  part  which  you  take  in 
public  affidrs,  can  possibly  accuse  you  of  neglecting,  for 
a  moment,  the  interests  of  your  constituents.  But  all 
of  them  are  not  capable  of  appreciating  the  real  value 
of  their  representative,  and  some  of  them  miss  the  at- 
tentions which  were  formerly  pjud  to  them  by  Sir 
George  Savile,  who  attended  at  the  races  and  such 
other  occasions.  I  think  it  would  be  well,  if  you  would 
seize  any  proper  occasion  which  may  arise,  for  your 
seeing  as  many  of  your  constituents  as  you  can." 

Upon  the  28d  of  July  he  says :  "  Grant  and  Henry 
Thornton  at  breakfest,  and  we  discussed  what  I  ought 
to  do.  Yorkshire,  in  August  or  October?  Decided 
upon  August." 

Upon  the  4th  of  August  he  began  a  set  of  visits, 
which  carried  him  through  a  great  part  of  the  county. 
His  private  entries  abound  in  striking  remarks  upon 
character  and  manners,  and  show,  in  the  strongest  light, 
the  care  with  which  he  watched  over  himself,  and 
Bou^t  for  opportunities  to  do  good  to  others. 

"  There  were  few,"  say  his  sons,  "  who  could  resist 
his  powers  of  conversation.     It  possessed,  indeed,  a 
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charm  which  description  can  bnt  fidntly  recall  to  tho6e 
who  have  listened  to  it.  As  full  of  natural  gayety  as 
the  mirth  of  childhood,  it  abounded  in  the  anecdotes, 
reflections,  and  allusions  of  a  thoughtful  mind  and  well- 
furnished  memory:  whilst  it  was  conthiually  pointed 
by  humor  of  a  most  sparkling  quality.  Though  any 
one  admitted  to  the 'society  of  Mr.  Wilberforoe  would 
have  found  him '  fall  of  kindness  towards  all,'  ^d  would 
have  witnessed  certainly  the  workings  of  a  spirit  which 
abounded  in  benevolence ;  yet  the  most  transient  ob- 
server could  not  have  failed  to  remark  also  the  conti- 
nual flashes  of  wit  which  lighted  up  his  most  ordinary 
conversation;  harmless  certainly,  yet  playing  lightly 
over  all  he  touched  upon — ^the  sports  of  a  fervent  imagi- 
nation sweetened  by  a  temper  naturally  kind,  and 
chastened  by  the  continual  sel^restraint  of  a  conscience 
which  would  not  bear  the  offense  of  giving  pain  to  any. 
This  was  a  natural  endowment,  and  had  been  one  great 
charm  of  his  early  years ;  but  it  was  now  carefully  cul- 
tivated as  a  talent  for  his  Master^s  use.  It  was  this 
high  sense  of  its  importance,  which  led  him  so  often  to 
condemn  himself.  He  was  not  contented  to  wait  for 
the  chance  entrance  of  profitable  subjects  of  conversa- 
tion, he  was  diligent  to  make  it  useful. 

" '  I  have  been  dining  out,'  says  his  diary,  a  few  weeks 
after  this  time,  *  and  was  then  at  an  assembly  at  the 
Chief  Baron's.  Alas!  how  little  like  a  company  of 
Christians! — a  sort  of  hollow  cheerfulness  on  every 
countenance.  I  grew  out  of  spirits.  I  had  not  been  at 
pains  before  I  went  to  fit  myself  for  company,  by  a 
store  of  conversation  topics,  launchers^  etc.*  The^e 
were  certain  topics  carefally  arranged  before  he  enter- 
ed into  company,  which  might  insensibly  lead  the  con- 
versation to  useful  subjects.     His  first  great-  object  was 
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to  make  it  a  direct  instriiment  of  good :  and  in  this  he 
was  much  assisted  by  his  natural  powers,  which  enabled 
him  to  introduce  serious  subjects  with  a  cheerful  gravi- 
t  J,  and  to  pass  from  them  by  a  natural  transition  before 
attention  flagged.  He  was  also  watchful  to  draw  forth 
from  all  he  met,  their  own  especial  information,  and  for 
some  time  kept  a  book  in  which  was  recorded  what  he 
had  thus  acquired.  This  watchful  desire  to  make  so- 
ciety useful  saved  him  from  the  danger  to  which  his 
peculiar  powers  eacposed  him ;  and  he  never  engrossed 
the  conversation.  No  one  ever  shone  more  brightly, 
or  was  more  unconscious  of  his  own  brilliancy." 

How  carefully  he  watched  over  himself  during  these 
Yorkshire  visits,  is  seen  by  numerous  entries  in  his 
diary,  "  Aug.  9th.  This  rambling  life  amongst  various 
people  abounds  with  temptations  to  vanity,  forgetful- 
ness  of  divine  things,  and  want  of  boldness  in  Christ's 
cause ;  and  I  too  readily  yield  to  them.  My  health  is 
not  equal  to  this  vagrarious  kind  of  life,  and  at  the 
same  time  preserving  and  redeeming  time  for  serious 
things.  Oh !  how  much  ought  I  to  quicken  the  things 
which  are  ready  to  die  1  This  plan  was  undertaken 
from  a  conviction  of  its  being  right,  but  it  sadly  disor- 
ders and  distracts  me  mentally."  His  blaming  himself 
for  want  of  boldness  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  is  another 
instance  of  the  high  standard  by  which  he  tried  him- 
self. Not  only  did  he  at  the  moment  steadily  dis- 
countenance all  unbecoming  conversation,  but  he  took 
private  opportunities  of  reasoning  afterwards  with 
those  who  so  transgressed  his  principles  In  this  very 
visit  he  addressed  at  length  by  letter,  with  plain  and 
honest  boldness,  one  gentleman  of  great  influence,  who 
(a  clergyman)  had  in  his  presence  taken  the  name  of 
Gk)d  in  vain. 
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"Aug.  13th.  This  hurrying  company  life  does  not 
agree  with  my  soul.  How  little  courage  have  I  in  pro- 
fessing the  gospel  of  Christ !  How  little  do  I  embrace 
opportunities  of  servmg  the  spiritual  interests  of  my 
friends !  How  much  insincerity  am  I  led  into  I  how 
much  acquiescence  in  unchristian  sentiments  I  I  wish 
I  had  written  my  tract,  that  my  mind  might  be  clear ; 
yet  as  all  this  more  plainly  discovers  me  to  myself  it 
may  be  of  service.  If  my  heart  were  in  a  more  uni- 
versally holy  frame,  I  should  not  be  liable  to  these 
temptations.  Remember  they  show  your  weakness, 
which,  when  they  are  away,  you  are  apt  to  nustake  for 
strength.  Entire  occasional  solitude  seems  eminently 
useful  to  me.  Finding  myself  without  support,  I  be- 
come more  sensible  of  my  own  wretchednei^  and  of 
the  necessity  of  flying  to  God  in  Christ,  for  wisdom 
and  righteousness,  and  all  I  want  here  and  hereafter." 
"  A  quiet  Sunday  is  a  blessed  thing ;  how  much  better 
than  when  passed  in  a  large  circle !  My  life  is  not 
spent  with  sufficient  diligence,  yet  I  hope  I  do  some 
good  by  my  conversation ;  and  I  thank  God  I  this  day 
enjoy  a  more  heavenly-minded  frame  than  common. 
Alas  1  how  ignorant  are  people  of  Christianity." 

From  York  he  passed  on  into  the  West  Riding,  visit- 
ing Leeds,  Hali&z,  and  Huddersfield,  receiving  every- 
where a  cordial  welcome,  and  winning  back  by  person- 
al intercourse  those  whom  political  difference  had  in  any 
degree  estranged. 


/ 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

TTpon  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  it  was  Boon  evident 
that  Mr.  Pitt  had  adopted  a  pacific  policy,  and  Mr.  W. 
was  therefore  able,  with  perfect  consistency  of  charao- 
ter,  to  appear  once  more  as  the  supporter  of  goyem- 
ment. 

The  evil  humors  which  abounded  in  the  state  were 
already  drawing  to  a  head.  The  Eing  was  violently 
mobbed  on  his  way  to  open  Parliament ;  tumultnary 
meetings  were  held  in  the  metropolis ;  whilst  the  most 
inflammatory  publications  were  actively  disseminated. 
— ^^  Papers  are  dispersed  against  property.  Prints  of 
guillotining  the  king  and  others."  In  this  crisis  he 
deemed  it  needM  to  arm  the  executive  government 
with  extraordinary  powers ;  and  when,  upon  the  10th 
of  November,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
preventing  seditious  assemblies,  he  at  once  expressed 
his  approbation  of  the  step.  Being  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  the  measures  proposed  by  Gk>vemm6nt,  he 
labored  to  perfect  their  details.  On  the  11th,  he 
"  went  to  Pitt's,  to  look  over  the  Sedition  Bill — altered 
it  much  for  the  better  by  enlarging."  Upon  the  12th, 
he  again  maintained,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
opposition  to  his  colleague  Mr.  Duncombe,  that  the 
Bills  did  in  truth  "  raise  new  bastions  to  defend  the 
bulwarks  of  British  liberty."    "A  meeting  at  Pitt's 
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about  the  Sedition  Bill,  after  which  supped  with  him 
and  MomiQgton — ^my  advice — ^Pitt's  language:  *My 
head  would  be  off  in  six  months,  were  I  to  resign.'  I 
see  that  he  expects  a  civil  broil.  Never  was  a  time 
when  so  loudly  called  on  to  prepare  for  the  worst." 
"  How  vain  now  appears  all  sucoessftQ  ambition !  Poor 
Pitt  I  Itoo  am  much  an  object  of  popular  odium.  Riot  is 
expected  from  the  Westminster  meeting.  The  people 
I  hear  are  much  exasperated  against  me.  The  printers 
are  all  angry  at  the  Sedition  Bills.  How  fleeting  is 
public  £9bvorI  I  greatly  fear  some  civil  war  or  em 
broilment;  and  with  my  weak  health  and  bodily  in- 
firmities, my  heart  shrkiks  from  its  difficulties  and 
dangers." 

Yet,  thoughts  like  these  could  not  move  him  fi:om 
the  path  of  duty,  upon  which  he  had  entered  in  the 
fear  of  God.  "Let  me  look  before  me,"  he  had  said, 
at  the, commencement  of  the  session,  "and  solemnly 
implore  the  aid  of  God,  to  guide,  quicken,  and  preserve 
me.  Let  me  endeavor  to  soat  above  the  turmoil  of 
this  tempestuous  world,  and  to  experience  joy  and 
peace  in  believing.  Let  me  consider  what  in  former 
years  have  proved  my  chief  occasions  of  falling,  and 
provide  agidnst  them.  Let  me  remember  the  peculiar 
character  of  a  Christian ;  gravity  in  the  House,  cheer- 
fulness, kindness,  and  placability,  with  a  secret  guard 
and  hidden  seriousness.  Let  me  preserve  a  sense  of 
the  vanity  of  earthly  greatness  and  honor."  This  was 
the  secret  of  his  strength,  and  when  the  prospect  be^ 
fore  him  was  gloomy,  "  Put,"  he  continues,  "  thy  trust 
in  God,  O  my  soul!  If  thou  pray  est  earnestly  to 
Him,  confessing  thy  sins,  imploring  pardon,  and  labor- 
ing for  amendment,  thou  wilt  be  accepted,  and  then  all 
things  shall  work  together  for  thy  good.     God  pro- 
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t^ted  me  fr6m  NorriB,  Eimber,  and  innumerabte  other 
dangers.  He  ifl  still  able  to  protect  me,  and  will,  if  it 
be  for  my  good."  Popular  odium  could  not  shake  this 
confidence,  and  to  the  two  Bills  he  gare,  in  spite  of 
all  threats,  his  nndisguised  support,  nntil  thej  were 
carried ;  displaying  it  the  same  time  the  independence 
of  his  conduct,  by  objecting  to  what  he  deemed  an  un« 
necessary  inffiotion  of  capital  punishment,  and  speaking 
strongly,  in  condemnation  of  a  pamphlet  on  his  own 
side,  which  he  thought  a  libel  on  the  House. 

The  sentiments  of  Yoikshire  were  supposed  to  be 
hostile  to  these  Bills.  Already  were  its  freeholders 
multiplied  beyond  all  precedent  by  the  increased  num- 
bers of  the  domestic  clothiers :  upon  their  support  the 
opposition  calculated  largely;  whilst  the  friends  of 
peace  looked  with  some  alarm  to  the  discontent  which 
a  partial  scarcity  could  not  but  excite  amongst  them. 
"  The  Bills,"  wrote  Dr.  Burgh,  "  are  obnoxious  in  this 
part  of  the  world  to  an  extreme  degree."  '*  The  parti- 
sans of  opposition,"  he  adds,  '^  hare  called  upon  the 
high  sheriff  to  conrene  a  public  meeting.  These  things 
prognosticate  a  breach  of  that  tranquil  acquiescence, 
which  for  some  time  has  subsisted  in  Yorkshire ;  and 
if  in  Yorkshire,  so  hard  to  be  set  in  motion,  the  pubHo 
mind  be  once  expressed,  we  well  know  the  sequel 
through  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom."  ^'  The  dissent- 
ers," adds  another  correspondent  announcing  the  in- 
tended meeting,  "have  never  forgotten  you  for  oppos- 
ing the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  and  I  am  informed  that 
they  are  expected  to  be  there  in  support  of  opposi- 
tion." In  these  expectations  the  high  sheriff,  so  far 
coindded  that  he  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  convene 
the  meeting.  "The  assemblage  of  so  large  and  un- 
wieldy a  body,"  he  replied  to  the  requisition,  "  would 
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only  tend  to  raise  riot  and  discontent."  This  decision 
Mr.  Wilberforce  regretted  greatly:  and  when  it  was 
quoted  with  some  triumph  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  ^*  a  strong  argument  against  the  Bills,"  he  declared 
at  once  that  '^  he  lamented  the  high  sherifi^s  conduct, 
because  it  had  preyented  a  full,  &ir,  and  free  discussion 
of  the  subject.  In  spite  of  the  triumphant  hopes  of  his 
opponents,  and  the  gloomy  apprehensions  of  his  friends, 
he  trusted  in  the  good  sense  of  the  Yorkshire  free- 
holders. 

Upon  the  refusal  of  the  high  sheriff  to  convene  the 
county,  the  opponents  of  ministry  had  privately  re- 
solved to  caU  a  meetmg,  which  they  hoped  to  find 
wholly  subservient  to  their  views. 

Together  with  the  announcement  of  the  meeting  was 
drculated  amongst  the  lower  class  of  freeholders,  a 
stirring  appeal  bearing  Mr.  Wyvill's  signature :  ^*  Come 
forth  then  from  your  looms,"  was  his  summons,  ^'ye 
honest  and  industrious  clothiers;  quit  the  labors  of 
your  fields  for  one  day,  ye  stout  and  independent  yeo- 
men :  come  forth  in  the  spirit  of  your  ancestors,  and 
show  you  deserve  to  be  free." 

The  attempt  would  doubtless  have  succeeded,  if  the 
friends  of  order  had  not  roused  themselves  with  a 
promptitude  which  those  who  have  reason  on  their  side 
are  not  always  willing  to  exert.  An  intimation  of 
what  had  passed  at  York  was  received  at  Leeds  in  the 
course  of  Friday  evening ;  and  a  few  active  men  in- 
stantly met  together,  and  resolved  that  the  intelligence 
should  be  dispersed  throughout  the  West  Biding.  On 
the  Saturday  accordingly  the  freeholders  of  various 
districts  were  assembled ;  and  it  was  at  once  agreed  to 
postpone  all  other  business,  and  to  respond  to  Mr.  Wy- 
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Till'6  cftU,  thongfa  not  in  the  spirit  which  he  had  oon- 
tempUkted. 

In  London,  of  course,  the  state  of  things  was  utterly 
unkno^m.  ''When  undressing  at  twelve  o'clock  on 
Saturday,''  says  Mr.  Wilberforce,  "  I  received  a  note 
from  Sir  William  Milner,  saying  that  the  York  meeting 
was  to  be  held  upon  Tuesday  next ;  but  I  had  given 
up  all  idea  of  going."  He  thought  it  quite  imposdble  that 
a  general  meeting  could  be  gathered  on  so  short  a  sum- 
mons; and  to  attend  a  party  council  of  his  enemies 
would  have  been  manifestly  foolish.  Yet  his  suspicions 
were  {>erhap8  aroused  by  the  communication  of  a  friend, 
who  came  to  tell  him  that  *'  something  extraordinary  is 
certainly  designed  in  Yorkshire,  since  -—  was  seen  to 
set  out  on  the  north  road  this  morning  m  a  chaise  and 
four."  Enough,  however,  was  not  known  to  show  that 
his  presence  would  be  useful,  still  less  that  it  was  so  far 
necessary  as  to  justify  his  travelling  upon  the  day 
which  it  was  his  chiefest  privilege  to  give  up  to  reli- 
gious employments,  until  he  was  in  his  carriage  on 
his  way  to  church  on  Sunday  morning.  Just  as  he 
had  got  into  it,  an  express  arrived  £rom  Mr.  Hey 
and  Mr.  Cookson,  informing  him  of  all  that  had 
been  done,  and  urging  him  at  all  costs  to  be  present  at 
the  meeting.  ''  I  sent  immediately  to  Eliot,  and  then 
went  there.  He  and  I,  on  consideration,  determined 
that  it  would  be  right  for  me  to  go;  the  country's 
peace  might  be  much  benefited  by  it." 

Sending  back  therefore  his  carriage  to  be  fitted  for  the 
journey,  he  went  himself  to  the  neighboring  church  of 
St.  Margaret's  . . .  and  then  called  on  Mr.  Pitt.  Whilst 
they  were  still  together,  his  servant  brought  word  that 
his  carriage  could  not  be  got  ready  so  soon  as  was  re- 
quired.   "Mine,"  said  Mr.  Pitt,  "is  ready,  set  off  in 
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that."  ^^If  they  find  out  whose  carriage  you  hate 
got,"  said  one  amongst  the  group,  ^^  you  will  run  the 
risk  of  being  murdered."  So  fierce  had  been  the  fi|>irit 
of  the  populace  in  London,  that  the  fear  waa«not  en- 
tirely groundless ;  and  an  appearance  of  the  same  ^rit 
in  the  great  cities  of  the  North  had  led  some  amongst 
his  Mends  to  write  to  him,  that  ^^  if  he  ventured  down 
it  would  be  at  the  hazard  of  his  life."  But  it  was 
not  such  appr^ensions  which  had  ^'disquieted"  his 
thoughts;  and  when  once  satisfied  that  duty  called 
him,  he  cheerfully  began  the  journey.  "  By  half-past 
two,"  he  says,  "  I  was  off  in  Pitt's  carriage,  and  tra- 
velled to  Aloonbury  Hill,  four  horses  all  the  way," 
two  outriders  preceding  him ;  a  provision  then  essen^ 
tial  to  a  speedy  journey,  even  on  the  great  north  road. 
After  a  few  hours'  rest,  "  I  was  off  early  on  the  Mon- 
day morning,  and  got  at  night  to  Ferrybridge.  Em- 
ployed myself  all  the  way  in  preparing  for  the  meet- 
ing." He  had  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Pitt  with  samites 
of  the  various  works  by  which  the  fomenters  of  sedi- 
tion were  poisoning  the  public  mind ;  and  of  such  im- 
portance was  his  mission  deemed,  that  an  express  was 
sent  after  him  to  Ferrybridge  with  forther  specimens. 
"Almost  the  whole  of  Monday,"  says  his  secretary, 
"  was  spent  in  dictating ;  and  between  his  own  manu- 
scripts and  tiie  pamphlets  which  had  followed  him,  we 
were  almost  up  to  the  knees  in  papers."  He  reached 
Doncaster  by  night,  and  thence  sent  an  express  across 
to  Leeds,  to  announce  his  arrival  to  his  friend  William 
Hey. 

"  DoKCASTBB,  Monday  nig?U^  near  9, 
"iVW.  30,  1795. 
"MyDeabSib:   You  and  Mr.  Cookson  together, 
loosened  my  holdings  yesterday  morning,  and  forced 
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IBH^  ont  of  London  in  the  afternoon.  I  have  made  a 
foroed  maroh,  whieh  after  a  hard  week  is  an  effort, 
otid,  I  tiiank  Gbd,  have  arrived  thus  far  tolerably  weD. 
I  am  going  ftrward,  and  my  present  intention  is  to  be 
at  York,  abont  an  hour  before  the  meeting,  nnless  my 
motions  should  be  accelerated  in  consequence  of  intelli- 
gence I  may  receive  as  I  advance.  I  trust  you  will 
come  over,  and  if  you  do  early  in  the  morning,  we  may 
meet  at  Tadcaster.  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  bold  and  decided  conduct,  but 
wish  I  had  had  more  time  to  prepare  for  so  trying  a  day 
as  to-morrow.  Praj/  that  I  may  be  supported,  I  hope 
and  believe  I  am  engaged  in  a  cause  pleasing  to  God. 
But  I  must  stop.  If  any  of  my  friends  now  absenting 
themselves  would  go  to  York,  knowing  of  my  intention 
to  be  there,  send  to  them  betimes. 

"  I  will  make  no  apology  for  desiring  you  may  be 
knocked  up.    You  who  submit  to  it  so  often  for  per- 
sonal interests,  will  not,  I  am  sure,  complaia  of  it  in  a 
iaingle  instance  pro  bono  publico.    End  remembrances. 
**  Yours  affectionately, 

*  W.  WlLBERFOBCE.'* 

"  On  Monday,"  says  a  private  letter  of  the  day,  "  there 
went  through  Halton  turnpike  above  three  thousand 
horsemen."  Many  came  from  Saddleworth,  a  distance 
of  near  sixty  miles,  spending  a  great  part  of  the  night 
upon  their  journey ;  and  stormy  as  was  the  next  morn- 
ing, (Dec.  1st,)  they  still  crowded  the  road  from  Tad- 
caster  to  York.  "  It  was  an  alarming  moment,"  says 
an  eye-witness,  "  when  these  immense  numbers  began 
to  pour  in,  while  as  yet  we  knew  not  what  part  they 
would  take." 

The  want  of  any  leader  of  acknowledged  power  was 
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deeply  felt  amongst  the  sapporters  of  the  conatitation. 
The  plans  of  the  opposite  party  had  been  long  matured, 
and  their  bands  were  marshalled  mider  their  appointed 
chiefi;  bat  the  friends  of  order  had  oome  suddenly 
together,  and  there  was  none  to  take  the  lead  in  their 
movements,  or  engage  their  general  love  of  order  in 
support  of  th^e  necessary  though  obnoxious  Bills. 
Just  when  this  want  was  most  acutely,  felt,  Mr.  Wilber- 
force's  carriage  turned  the  comer  into  Coney  street. 
His  approach  was  not  generally  known.  "You  may 
conceive  our  sensations,"  says  a  Leeds  gentleman, 
"  when  he  dashed  by  our  party  in  his  chariot  and  four 
a  little  before  we  reached  York."  He  was  received 
with  exultation  by  the  assembled  concourse.  "  He  ai^ 
rived,"  says  Mr.  Atkinson,  "at  about  a  quarter  to 
eleven,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  thoi^ands.  The 
city  resounded  with  shouts,  and  hats  filled  the  air." 
"  What  a  row,"  he  said  to  his  son,  when  quietly  enter- 
ing the  city  thirty-two  years  later  by  the  same  road, 
"  what  a  row  did  I  make  when  I  turned  this  comer  in 
1795  ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  place  must  come  down 
together." 

Leaving  lus  carriage  he  pushed  through  the  tumult 
of  the  Guildhall,  and  soon  appeared  upon  the  hustings. 
Here  he  vainly  attempted  to  prevail  on  Mr.  Wyvill  and 
the  opponents  of  government  to  concur  in  an  adjourn- 
ment to  the  Castle  Yard.  "  He  hoped,"  he  said,  "  to 
have  met  his  opponents  that  day  &ce  to  face,  and  con- 
vinced them  of  the  groundlessness  of  their  prejudices, 
if  they  were  not  prepared  to  shut  up  all  the  avenues 
to  the  understanding,  and  all  the  passages  to  the 
heart."  But  feir  discussion  was  not  their  desire,  and 
they  refused  to  quit  the  Hall.  He  proceeded  there- 
fore without  them  to  the  Castle  Yard.     "  It  was  perhaps 
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the  largest  assemblage  of  gentlemen  and  freeholders 
^(Hiioh  ever  met  in  Yorkshire."  "  Here,"  writes  Mr, 
Atkinson,  "  we  had  three  good  speeches  from  Colonel 
Creyke,  Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope,  and  Mr.  Wilberforce. 
The  last,  I  think,  and  so  I  believe  think  all  that  heard 
him,  was  never  exceeded.  A  most  incomparable 
speech  indeed." 

.  "Up  betimes,"  is  his  own  brief  entry  of  this  busy 
day, "  and  off  to  Tadcaster.  There  fonnd  all  the  West 
Riding  was  in  motion.  Got  to  York  at  eleven.  Kindly 
received.  In  spee<di,  foolishly  did  not  go  more  into 
length."  Yet  his  speech,  though  shorter  than  he  had 
deugned,  proved  signally  effective.  Mr.  Wyvill  did 
not  hesitate  to  attribute  the  decision  of  the  county  to 
his  personal  efforts  and  influence. 

His  sons  say :  "  His  success  had  been  complete ;  and  it 
was  the  manifest  reward  of  an  unflinching  obedience  to 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  When  he  left  London, 
he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  temper  of  the  great  towns 
in  ihe  West  Biding :  his  friends  had  warned  him  to  ex« 
pect  their  opposition :  and  this  would  certainly  have 
cost  him  his  seat  at  the  approaching  election.  But  he 
was  determined  to  discharge  his  duty :  and  he  returned 
beyond  all  expectation  at  the  very  highest  wave  of 
popular  applause,  and  safe  from  all  possibility  of  rivalry." 
"I  never  saw  you  but  once,"  wrote  a  constituent  long 
afterwards,  "and  that  day  you  won  my  heart,  and 
every  honest  heart  in  the  county.  It  was  at  the  York 
meeting.  I  never  felt  the  power  of  eloquence  until 
that  day.  You  made  my  blood  tingle  with  delight. 
The  contrast  of  your  address,  and  the  mellow  tone  of 
your  voice,  of  which  not  one  single  word  was  lost  to 
the  hearers,  with  the  bellowing,  screaming  attempts  at 
speaking  in  some  others,  was  most  wonderful.    You 
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breathed  energy  and  v^or  into  desponding  souli  of 
timid  loyalisto,  and  sent  ub  home  with  joy  and  de- 
light." Not  less  worthy  of  remark  is  the  quiet  thank* 
fdneas  which  threw  a  graee  over  his  triumph.  ^^  With 
him,"  he  told  Mr.  Hey,  *^  it  was  matter  of  thankfulness 
to  God  that  the  enemies  of  peace  and  public  order  had 
been  so  discomfited.  For  myself  I  should  be  thankful 
to  hare  been  so  &r  honored  as  to  have  been  made  in 
any  measure  the  instrument  of  the  goodness  of 
Heaven." 

Friday  after  Christanas,  he  resolved  ^^to  set  afMurt 
chiefly  for  religious  ezerdses ;  fiistingin  my  way,  that  is, 
being  very  moderate  in  food,  which  only  does  with  me. 
I  can  not  employ  it  so  entixely,  because  I  have  some 
business  about  the  poor  which  will  not  bear  any  dday. 
My  chief  reasons  for  a  day  of  secret  prayer  are :  1st, 
That  the  state  of  public  affairs  is  very  mdcal,  and  calls 
for  earnest  deprecation  of  the  Divine  diqdeasnre.  adly, 
My  station  in  lift  is  a  very  difficult  one,  wherein  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  act.  Direction  therefore  should 
be  espe<aally  sought  from  time  to  time.  8dly,  I  have 
been  graciously  supported  in  difficult  situations  of  a 
poUio  nature.  I  have  gone  out  and  returned  home  in 
safety:  my  health  has  not  suffered  fixnn  fiitigue :  and 
&vor  and  a  kind  reception  have  attended  me.  I  would 
humbly  hope,  too,  that  what  I  am  now  doing,  is  a  proof 
that  Grod  has  not  withdrawn  His  Holy  Sfrnt  from  m& 
I  am  covered  with  mercies.  Return  then  unto  thy  rest, 
O  my  soul  1  for  the  Lord  hath  dealt  bountifully  with 
thee.  16th.  Morning  felt  the  fragrant  impreasdon  of 
yesterday." 

Before  the  close  of  the  session  he  was  confined  en> 
tirdy  to  the  house  by  a  very  serious  illness..  *^I  have 
been  indisposed,"  he  says,  '^  for  tea  days,  and  haro  had 
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my  head  a  good  deal  weakened.  My  mind  has,  I  thank 
Qod,  been  in  an  eaey^  tranquil  state,  reposmg  on  the 
promises  with  a  consoionsness  of  deep  demerit,  yet 
trusting  in  Grod's  meroy  through  Ohrist.  I  trust  He 
vsH  not  spurn  such  a  one  &om  Him.  I  have  lately  felt, 
and  now  fed,  a  sort  of  terror  on  reentering  the  world." 

One  of  his  colleagues  in  the  representation  of  the 
county  of  York,  had  determined  to  retire;  and  in.the 
election  which  ensued,  thou^  of  the  three  candidates 
for  the  Tacant  position,  none  oi^>o6ed  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
yet  the  struggle  involved  him  in  the  trouble  and  ex* 
pense  of  a  contested  election.  He  aocordktgly  repaired 
to  York,  where  he  was  most  cordially  received,  and  on 
Sunday,  May  the  29th,  after  having  attended  publio 
worship  in  the  Minster,  he  withdrew  his  thoughts  from 
the  busding  scene  around  him,  to  commune  with  him- 
self. ^'  This  last  has  been  a  very  hurrying  week,  little 
time  for  devotion,  and  Scripture  neglected,  for  which  I 
ought  to  have  found  time.  But  I  thank  God  that  I 
hope  I  have  desired  and  wished  for  a  quiet  opportunity 
of  communing  with  Him  and  my  own  heart,  and  to^ay 
I  adore  with  some  degree  of  gratitude,  that  gracious 
Providence  which  has  led  me  all  my  days  in  ways  that 
I  knew  not,  and  has  given  me  so  much  &vor  widi  men. 
It  is  His  work.  His  be  the  glory.  I  hope  I  really  feel 
how  entirely  it  is  His  doing ;  that  I  have  nothing  of 
which  I  can  boast,  or  be  proud ;  that  it  is  what  I  could 
never  have  effected  by  my  own  counsels  or  might.  Oh ! 
may  I  be  enabled  to  be  grateful,  (duly,  I  can  not  be,) 
and  to  devote  myself  first  to  6od*s  glory,  and  then  dil- 
igently to  the  service  of  those  constituents  who  are  so 
kind  to  me.** 

The  following  week  was  spent  in  retirement.  On  the 
day  of  election  he  repaired  to  the  Oastlc  and  addressed 
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the  people  in  a  speech  of  abont  twenty  minuteB^  length, 
in  the  coarse  of  which  he  said :  ^^  I  should  bnt  feebly 
execute  my  task  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  give  ezpressioii 
to  the  varions  emotions  of  my  heart.  I  tmst  that  I  may 
say  they  are  virtuous  emotions ;  they  are  grateful ;  they 
are  humble.  Ifeeldeeplyimpressedwith  your  kindness; 
but  above  all,  I  recognize  with  thankfulness  the  hand  of 
that  gracious  Providence  which  has  caused  my  cup  to 
overflow  with  blessings ;  which  first  raised"  me  to  an  ele- 
vation I  could  never  hope  to  have  attained,  has  enabled 
me  in  some  tolerable  measure  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  that  important  station,  and  disposed  your  minds  to 
reward  my  services  with  so  disproportionate  a  share  of 
fevor.  You  will  not  wonder  at  my  being  serious;  even 
gratitude  like  mine  is  necessarily  serious."  Having  been 
triumphantly  elected,  the  entry  of  the  day  is  closed  with 
a  reference  to  the  riotous  scenes  connected  with  the 
"chairing,"  and,  "Home  about  7,  and  prayed;  much 
affected,  and  shed  many  tears."  After  making  a  visit 
to  his  mother  at  Hull,  who  whispered  at  parting,  "Re- 
member me  in  your  prayers,"  and  a  hasty  progress 
among  his  constituents,  he  repaired  to  Buxton,  a  cele- 
brated watering-place,  in  order  to  prosecute  the  prepa- 
ration of  his  work  on  the  Practical  View  of  Christiani- 
ty. From  hence  he  wrote  to  Zachaiy  Macaulay,  then 
Governor  of  Sierra  Leone : 

"  B0XTON,  July  3(f,  1796. 
"  My  Deae  Sir  :  Whilst  I  was  taking  a  contemplat- 
ive walk  this  morning,  I  rambled  in  thought  to  Sierra 
Leone,  and  my  mind  was  naturally  led  to  consider  the 
providential  dispensations  of  that  Almighty  Being, 
whose  infinitely  complicated  plan  embraces  all  his  crea- 
tures, and  who  especially  leads,  and  directs,  and  sup- 
ports all  those  who  in  their  different  walks  through  this 
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mnteifiuioas  jnaace  of  life,  are  pursuing  in  His  fidth  and 
fear  the  objects  which  He  has  respectively  assigned 
them.  Here  they  often  know  little  of  each  other,  but 
they  are  all  members  of  the  same  community,  and  at 
length  they  shall  be  all  collected  into  one  &mily ;  and 
peace,  and  love,  and  joy,  and  perfect  unalloyed  friend- 
ship, shall  reign  without  intermission  or  abatement. 
Perhaps  you  will  then  introduce  me  to  some  of  your 
sable  subjects,  whom  I  never  shall  see  in  this  world ; 
and  I  may  bring  you  personally  acquainted  with  others, 
to  whom  I  have  talked  of  your  labors  and  sufferings  in 
our  common  cause.  ^  The  holy  Church  throughout  all 
the  world  doth  acknowledge  Thee.'  It  always  presents 
to  my  mind  a  most  august  idea — ^the  praises  of  God 
arising  from  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  people, 
where  His  name  is  known,  and  blending,  as  they  rise, 
into  one  note  and  body  of  harmony.  How  much  ought 
this  to  stimulate  us  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  our  Re- 
deemer's kingdom  I" 

His  life  at  Buxton  was,  as  &r  as  possible,  that  of  a 
student.  *^  Wednesday.  Delightful  weather.  Thorn- 
tons went  to  Bagshawe's.  I  declined — caus4  waste  of 
time.  Resumed  tract."  And  again :  ^  On  my  tract  in 
the  morning  with  some  spirit."  "  Talking  over  my  tract 
with  some  Mends,  but  do  not  find  much  help  from  them.'* 
^I  have  this  week  read  Scripture  (the  Acts)  constaptly 
and  serioudy,  and  have  had  much  new  light  thrown  on 
them.  I  have  felt  at  times,  when  walking,  etc.,  a  sense 
of  the  presence  of  Grod;  but  in  company  have  been 
vain  and  gay,  and  I  fear  not  duly  attentive  to  the  edifi- 
cation of  friends.  Oh  I  how  different  am  I  from  what 
I  advise  others  to  be,  and  how  much  like  the  lukewarm 
Christians  I  am  condemning !"  ''  I  have  great  reason," 
11 
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he  wrote  at  this  time  to  Haimah  More,  ^^to  be  thank- 
fid  for  getting  through  all  the  bustle  of  my  election  so 
well.  It  wore,  so  far  as  trouble  and  ezx>ense  went,  a 
much  more  unpromising  aspect  at  one  period.  As  it 
was,  I  do  not  suppose  it  will  turn  out  to  have  cost  me 
so  much  as  £100 ;  so  you  may  draw  on  me  the  more 
freely." 

"  For  the  last  month  I  have  been  drinking  the  waters 
of  this  place,  and  have  received  benefit.  I  have  here 
resumed  my  pen,  which  had  lain  quiet  near  two  years, 
and  hope,  if  it  please  God  to  spare  my  health,  that  I 
shall  finish  my  work  (I  hate  the  term,  but  don^t  know 
what  to  style  it)  this  recess.  Seriously  and  honest^y, 
you  expect  too  much  from  it.  I  do  not  like  it  so  well 
as  I  did.  However,  if  God  pleases,  he  can  give  the  in- 
crease. I  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  going  on  prosper- 
ously in  your  reforming  operations.  You  have  indeed 
cause  for  thankfiilness  at  being  so  much  blessed  in  your 
endeavors.  What  a  delightful  idea  is  that,  which  I 
trust  will  be  realized,  of  your  meeting  from  time  to 
time  in  a  better  world,  those  whom  you  have  been  the 
means  of  enlightening  with  the  knowledge  of  a  Saviour, 
and  the  descendants,  from  generation  to  generation,  of 
those  whose  hereditary  piety  originated*  under  your 
ministfy  I  ^  Ride  on  prosperously.'  It  is  the  contem- 
plation of  a  scene  like  this,  which  refreshes  the  mind, 
when  wearied  by  Archduke  Charles  and  General  Mo- 
reau.  Alas!  no  signs  of  humiliation.  God  scourges, 
but  we  feel  it  not." 

Greater  retirement  would  have  been  his  choice.  He 
wanted  leisure  to  complete  his  long-projected  work. 
"Sorry,"  he  says  when  called  to  Hull  by  the  indisposi- 
tion of  his  mother,  "  to  quit  my  tract,  which  I  wished 
to  finish  this  recess."    The  sight  of  the  open  infidelity 
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of  France,  and  dissatis&ction  with  the  state  of  things 
at  home,  made  him  more  earnest  to  deUver  speedily  his 
solemn  protest  against  the  prevailing  standard  of  reli- 
gions principle  and  practice. 

His  Snndays  were  spent  in  comparative  retirement ; 
and  before  he  quitted  Buxton,  more  than  one  was  spe- 
cially devoted  to  a  thoughtful  review  of  ^'  the  notables 
in  my  life,  for  which  I  should  return  thanks,  or  be  oth- 
erwise suitably  aflfected." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Parliamsnt  met  on  the  6th  of  October,  and  was  soon 
the  scene  of  acrimonious  controversy.  The  new  over- 
tares  for  peace  met  of  coarse  with  Mr.  Fox's  appro- 
bation, but  the  Bills  for  putting  the  country  into  a 
proper  state  for  resisting  an  expected  French  invasion 
were  contested  hotly.  Agamst  one  of  their  proposed 
provisions  Mr.  Wilberforce  protested  in  his  private  in- 
tercourse with  Mr.  Pitt.  "  It  is  intended,  I  observe," 
he  heard  from  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  *^  that  the  supplemental 
corps  of  militia  should  be  trained  on  Sunday  afternoon ; 
this  comes  rather  to  remind  than  to  solicit  you  to  use 
all  your  influence  to  prevent  the  intended  evil.  When 
a  like  proposal  was  made  by  Lord  Shelbume  many 
years  ago,  I  wrote  to  the  present  Bishop  of  London  to 
beg  him  to  interfere  with  the  other  bishops  to  prevent 
it,  and  received  a  most  proper  answer,  that  the  ob- 
noxious clause  would  be  omitted."  The  Bills  them- 
selves he  supported  strongly,  and  was  more  than  once 
called  up  by  the  Actions  temper  of  the  opposition.  '^  I 
will  not  charge  them,"  he  said,  Nov.  2d,  "with  desir- 
ing an  invasion,  but  I  can  not  help  thinking  that  they 
would  rejoice  to  see  just  so  much  mischief  befisJl  their 
country  as  would  bring  themselves  into  office."  The 
words  were  resented  fiercely ;  and  he  "  feared  that"  he 
"had  gone  too  far  against  opposition,  but  Fox  very  good- 
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natured.''  "What  you  said,'*  writes  Dr.  Cookson, 
^  is  what  every  body  thinks,  but  what  no  one  else  had 
the  courage  to  speak  out."  In  the  midst  of  these  harsh 
contentions,  he  writes  to  Mrs.  Hannah  More. 

"HorsK  OF  Commons,  Kov.  9,  1796. 
"My  Dsab  Madam:  I  have  heard  of  the  severe  ill- 
ness with  which  it  has  ^deased  Qod  to  visit  you,  and  I 
have  received  pleasure  from  hearing  of  your  recovery. 
I  trust  you  wiU  be  ^ared  to  us,  though  I  scarce  know 
how  to  wish  it,  so  &r  as  you  are  yourself  concerned, 
being  persuaded  that  whenever  you  are  called  hence, 
it  will  be  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  pleasures  which 
eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard.  My  dear  madam,  I 
think  of  you,  and  feel  for  you,  with  lively  interest. 
How  I  respect  your  exertions,  I  would  say  to  any  one 
rather  than  to  you ;  but  to  your  feeling  heart  it  will 
afford  a  cordial,  to  be  assured  that  a  friend  looks 
through  the  bustling  crowd  with  which  he  is  hemmed 
in,  and  fixes  his  eye  on  you  with  complacency  and  ap- 
probation.— God  knows  that  I  wish  to  imitate  your  ex- 
ample, and  to  learn  from  you  to  seize  the  short  inter- 
vals of  tolerable  ease  and  possible  action,  for  acting  for 
the  suppression  of  vice  and  the  alleviation  of  misery. 
May  we  each  tread  in  our  separate  paths,  and  at  length, 
having  been  graciously  guided  to  our  home  through  the 
mercy  of  our  great  Shepherd,  may  we  meet  in  a  better 
world,  free  from  pain,  and  sickness,  and  sorrow,  and 
live  forever  in  the  exercise  of  all  those  kindly  affections, 
which  are  now  the  balm  of  life,  though  so  often  alloyed 
by  the  irritations  to  which  we  are  here  subject.  I 
scribble  amidst  much  Interruption,  but  my  heart  is  full 
of  kindness  to  you,  and  I  would  not  restrain  my  feel- 
ings. 
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"May  God  bless,  and  support,  and  strengthen  yon, 
is  the  hearty  prayer  of 

"  Yours,  sincerely, 

"  W.  WlLBEEPORCE.'* 

It  was  by  "seizing  short  interrals  of  possible  action," 
that,  with  an  infirm  body,  he  himself  accomplished  so 
much.  During  the  hurry  of  hia  present  London  life, 
he  had  not  wholly  laid  aside  the  preparation  of  his  work 
on  Christianity.  "  I  wish  it  was  done.  My  time  has 
been  exceedingly  frittered  away  in  general  talk,  which 
yet  was  right.  My  bad  health  really  renders  it  requi- 
site for  me  to  have  much  sleep ;  but  with  Ood's  help  I 
will  lessen  the  time  spent  in  discussion,  and  thus  redeem 
what  I  can  for  solid  work.  Meant  to  go  out  of  town 
for  a  few  days  that  my  tract  may  go  on ;  but  £rom  the 
time  of  getting  up  till  near  four  o'clock  never  quiet  or 
free  from  people  on  business." 

It  was  during  the  period  that  he  was  thus  engaged 
in  attention  to  the  general  interests  of  the  nation,  and 
devoting  every  leisure  hour  to  the  "  tract,"  which  he 
was  anxious  to  finish  for  the  Christmas  recess,  that  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  effort  to  induce  the  British 
Government  to  use  its  influence  with  that  of  Austria 
for  the  liberation  of  La  Fayette  firom  the  dungeon  of 
Olmutz.  He  thought  the  case  one  of  peculiar  hardship, 
and  was  the  more  ready  to  interfere  from  La  Fayette's 
past  exertions  on  the  Skve  Trade  question.  But  he 
took  this  part  unwillingly.  ^^  Never  did  I  rise  to  speak 
with  more  reluctance,  I  expected  all  the  ridicule  which 
followed ;  and  when  Dundas,  with  a  happy  peculiarity 
of  expresssion,  talked  of  my  Amendment  as  designed 
to  catch  the  '  straagling  humanity'  of  the  House,  there 
was  a  perfect  roar  of  laughter.    However,  I  felt  sure 
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.  that  we  were  bound  to  use  our  influence  with  our  Al- 
lies to  mitigate  as  far  as  it  was  possible  the  miseries  of 
war."  It  was  some  reward  for  this  determined  disregard 
of  ridicule  to  receive  long  afterwards  a  special  assur- 
ance of  La  Fayette's  gratitude.  "  Tell  him,"  was  the 
message,  ^^  that  in  my  life  I  never  can  forget  the  feeling 
with  which  I  read  that  speech  in  the  dreary  dungeon  of 
Ohnutz," 
The  following  was  foimd  among  his  papers,  dated 

"JfarcA,  1827, 
*^  Among  the  various  reasons  for  which  our  Saviour 
thought  fit  to  forbid  om*  judging  each  other,  it  was 
probably  one,  that  we  are  most  imperfect  judges  of  the 
merit  or  demerit  of  the  actions  of  others ;  still  less  can 
we  estimate  degrees  of  virtue  or  of  vice,  of  the  strength 
or  weakness  of  the  moral  principle.  Much  depends  on 
the  force  of  the  temptation  to  which  we  are  subjected ; 
and  this  force  must  obviously  vary  according  to  the 
different  temperaments,  characters,  and  principles  of 
different  individuals.  That  may  be  to  one  man  a  severe 
trial  of  the  strength  of  the  moral  principle  which  to 
another  would  be  none  at  all.  One  of  the  severest 
trials  of  the  minor  order,  which  I  myself  ever  expe- 
rienced, was  on  the  occasion  of  General  Fitzpatrick's 
motion  for  an  address  to  the  Crown,  in  behalf  of  M.  de 
La  Fayette. 

^'As  the  incident  may  have  &ded  away  from  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation,  or  be  lost  in  the 
multitude  of  the  interesting  occurrences  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  it  may  be  necessary  to  relate  the  circum- 
stances which  gave  occasion  for  the  motion  in  question. 
There  is  no  man  whose  character  has  been  painted  in 
more  different  colors  than  that  of  M.  de  La  Fayette ; 
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but  it  can  scarcely  be  denied,  that  while  many  of  the 
aspersions  on  his  reputation  owe  their  origin  to  rumor, 
and  perhaps  to  party  prejudice,  his  life  exhibits  many 
traits  of  a  generous  and  patriotic  spuit ;  not  merely  of 
an  ardent  love  of  glory,  but  of  a  mind  zealous  for  lib- 
erty.  And  when  we  condder  his  youth,  his  rank,  his 
connections,  and  the  unirersal  dissoluteness  of  morals 
and  manners  which  then  too  commonly  prevailed 
among  the  French  nobility,  it  gave  indication  of  a 
truly  noble  spirit,'  to  quit  the  luxury  and  frivolity  of  a 
Court,  and  to  plunge  into  the  hardships,  privations,*  and 
dangers  of  war  in  the  cause,  as  he  conceived,  of  an 
injured  and  oppressed  people.  Again,  whatever  may 
be  reported  of  his  behavior  to  the  royal  family  of 
France,  whenever  that  is  considered  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  he  well  knew  they  reposed  no  confi- 
dence in  him,  but  that  they  suspected  and  hated  him ; 
while  he  knew  but  too  surely  that  had  they  escaped 
out  of  France,  which  was  their  settled  and  but  too  nat- 
ural purpose,  it  would  have  been  declared  by  the  demar 
gogues  to  have  been  effected  by  his  connivance.  It  is 
notorious,  that  when  the  wretches  who  excited  and  di- 
rected the  popular  fury  at  Paris,  manifested  unequivo- 
cally their  purpose  of  destroying  the  King  and  Queen, 
he  exposed  himself  to  great  personid  obloquy  and  dan- 
ger in  their  defense.  Once  he  quitted  the  army  and 
came  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  endeavoring  in 
vain  to  stem  the  torrent  of  popular  fury ;  and  he  was 
endeavoring  to  prevail  on  his  soldiers  to  march  to  Paris, 
to  rescue  the  royal  family  from  the  extremity  of  danger 
and  degradation,  when  the  Convention,  well  knowing 
his  purpose,  sent  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  army, 
and  to  prevail  on  them  to  arrest  their  commander.  In 
vain  did  M.  de  La  Fayette  endeavor  to  call  forth  a  bet- 
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ter  feeling.  He  was  but  jnet  able  to  effect  his  own 
escape,  accompanied  bj  a  few  of  his  officers,  and  pro- 
tected by  a  small  party  of  cavalry ;  intending  to  find  a 
refuge  in  some  nentral  territory.  Passing  through  the 
Prussian  territory,  he,  with  his  companions,  was  arrest- 
ed, and  shortly  afterwards  lodged  in  the  dungeons  of 
the  fortress'  of  Olmutz.  Madame  de  La  Fayette,  a 
member  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  noble  families 
in  France,  petitioning  to  be  permitted  to  cheer  the 
desolateness  of  his  imprisonment,  her  request  was 
granted  only  on  the  condition  that  she  herself  should 
become  equally  a  prisoner ;  a  stipulation  which,  though 
she  willingly  submitted  to  it,  does  not  on  that  account 
reflect  less  dishonor  on  the  government  which  required 
such  an  engagement. 

"  His  harsh  and  cruel  imprisonment  had  now  lasted 
for  four  years,  when,  this  country  being  then  in  close 
alliance  with  Austria,  it  was  hoped  that  the  influence 
of  the  court  of  St.  Jameses  might  be  exerted  for  the 
humane  purpose  of  prevailing  on  our  confederate  to  re- 
lease M.  de  La  Fayette  from  his  prison.  Lideed  the 
bitterness  with  which  some  of  onr  leading  politicians 
then  publicly  spoke  of  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution- 
ary party,  might  not  unnaturally  cause  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  our  court  was  implicated  in  the  cruelty  and 
disgrace  of  his  unjust  detention.  All,  therefore,  who 
were  anrions  to  exonerate  their  country  from  the  im- 
putation of  participating  in  such  unworthy  counsels 
highly  approved  of  General  Fitzpatrick's  Address ;  but 
it  was  supported  by  others  on  deeper  and  more  general 
principles,  (broader  grounds.)  Considering  the  miti- 
gated spirit  and  practice  of  modem  warfare  as  one  of 
the  most  marked  and  truly  admirable  improvements 
effected  bv  Christianity,  even  among  those  over  whose 
11* 
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personal  character  and  conduct  its  principles  have  little 
or  no  influence,  and  knowing  but  too  well  how  easily 
the  spirit  of  hostility,  and  the  pretense  of  retaliation 
might  lead  to  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  ferocious 
principles  (maxims)  and  practice  of  ancient  warfare, 
they  dreaded  the  first  deviation  of  a  professedly  Christ- 
ian court  firom  the  milder  regimen  of  modem  times. 
Many,  therefore,  who  commonly  took  no  part  in  politics, 
nay,  many  who  had  been  among  the  foremost  in  con- 
demning the  wickedness  and  cruelty  of  the  Revolution- 
ary party,  took  a  lively  concern  in  M.  de  La  Fayette's 
fate,  and  were  warmly  interested  in  the  success  of 
General  Fitzpatrick's  motion :  but  it  was  opposed  with 
extreme  bitterness  by  Mr,  Burke  and  Mr.  Windham, 
who  charged  on  M.  de  La  Fayette  the  abundant  har- 
vest of  crimes  and  miseries,  of  which  they  alleged  he 
had  sown  the  seeds.  They  argued  therefore  that  his 
sufferings,  however  severe,  were  no  more  than  the  just 
retribution  for  his  early  offenses.  Others  again  who 
in  no  degree  shared  in  these  vindictive  feelings,  and 
who,  it  is  no  more  than  common  chanty  to  suppose,  would 
hare  been  glad  to  accede  to  the  motion,  were  probably 
afraid  of  disgusting  an  ally,  and  thereby  weakening 
a  confederacy,  which  was  not  united  by  any  very  strong 
principles  of  cohesion.  Not  liking  to  take  Mr.  Bankes's 
ground,  they,  therefore,  and  more  especially  Mr.  Dun- 
das,  afterwards  Lord  Melville,  adopted  a  tone  of  ridi- 
cule ;  for  even  then,  though  much  less  I  think  than 
now,  we  had  begun  to  be  a  very  merry  set  of  legisla- 
tors. 

"In  proportion  therefore  to  the  degree  in  which 
little  was  to  be  said  against  the  motion,  it  would  bo 
cried  down  by  party  violence.  It  was  late  in  the  day 
bofore  I  had  an  opportunity  of  delivering  my  senti- 
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ments,  and  when  at  last  an  opening  did  present  itself 
it  was  towards  the  close  of  the  debate,  when  the  pa- 
tience of  the  House  was  exhausted,  and  when  it  was 
obvious  that  any  one  who  should  get  up  to  defend  the 
motion,  especially  any  one  not  having  the  cry  of  a 
party  to  support  him  and  the  plea  of  sticking  to  a  party 
to  justify  the  part  he  should  take,  would  experience  a 
very  sorry  reception.  It  may  be  perhaps  a  confession, 
but  I  must  frankly  acknowledge,  that  the  performance 
of  an  act  of  duty  has  seldom  been  set  about  at  a  great- 
er cost  of  present  feeling  than  by  myself,  when  under 
these  circumstances  I  rose,  conscious  that  I  should  im- 
mediately draw  on  me  the  loud  derision  of  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  a  very  fall  House  of  Commons.  I  was  not- 
deceived  in  my  expectation ;  and  a  rather  felicitous  ex- 
pression of  Dundas's,  that  the  motion  was  chiefly  to 
owe  its  support  to  straggling  humanity,  (the  effect  of 
the  words,  enforced  by  his  peculiar  tone  and  pronun- 
ciation,) produced  a  roar  that  has  seldom  been  equalled. 
I  am  thankful  that  I  was  not  weak  enough  to  be  deter- 
red by  foreseeing  the  consequences  that  were  to  ensue: 
but  trifling  as  the  occasion  really  was  in  the  actual  cir- 
comstauces  of  the  case,  it  was  at  the  moment  a  severe 
trial  of  principle.  .  .  ,  Transient,  as  on  reflection  I  must 
be  conscious,  would  be  the  feelings  of  the  persons  pre- 
sent, however  strongly  expressed,  and  little  as  I  must 
have  known  I  should  permanently  lose  in  reputation  by 
the  part  I  was  about  to  take,  it  was  neveitheless  a 
great  ti:ial,  etc.,  etc. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  an  atten- 
tive reader  of  the  New  Testament  will  have  occasion 
to  remark  that  it  was  written  by  an  accurate  observer 
of  the  nature  and  feelings  of  man,  that- so  much  stress 
is  always  laid  upon  the  feeling  of  shame ;    and  the 
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Strength  of  its  influence  on  our  nature  ia  eontmuallj 
noticed,  not  only  in  the  epithet,  cruel,  attached  to 
mockings,  and  the  trial  put  on  a  level  with  the  greatest 
sufferings  that  could  be  endured — ^but  on  many  oooa^ 
sions  in  which  it  might  have  been  expected  that  feel- 
ings of  another  sort  would  be  specified,  shame  is  that 
which  is  mentioned.  Thus  of  our  blessed  Saviour  it  is 
said,  He  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame.  (See 
also  other  passages.)  ^  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gos- 
pel' '  House  of  Onesiphorus,  he  was  not  ashamed  of 
ray  chain.' '» 

An  attack  of  severe  illness  interrupted  for  a  time  the 
course  of  his  occupations,  and  at  the  desire  of  his  phy- 
ucians  he  went  to  Bath.  On  his  recovery,  he  says,  *'  It 
has  pleased  God  of  His  gi-eat  mercy  to  raise  me 
up  again  from  this  attack,  which  threatened  much; 
I  then  thought  death  probably  near.  Oh  I  that  I 
might  now  better  employ  the  time  it  has  pleased 
God  to  allow  me!  May  I  be  enlightened,  and  pu- 
rified, and  quickened;  and  having  sadly  wasted  my 
precious  fiiculties,  even  since  my  thinking  more  se- 
riously, may  I  now  more  constantly  act  as  an  accounts^ 
ble  creature,  who  may  be  called  away  suddenly  to  his 
reckoning."  This  thought  appears  to  have  altered  his 
intention  of  "  putting  off  his  tract"  for  a  season  of 
greater  leisure,  and  he  begins  his  stay  at  Bath  with 
the  determination  of  ^ving  to  it  all  the  time  which 
health  and  society  allowed.  ^^  May  I  be  enabled  to  en- 
gage in  this  busy  scene  with  benefit  to  others,  and  with- 
out harm  to  myself.  Oh !  that  I  may  feel  the  power  of 
Divine  grace  in  my  heart  to  fill  me  with  love  of  God 
and  of  my  fellow-creatures!  Oh!  how  much  do  I 
want !  what  unnumbered  blessings  do  I  receive  at  the 
hands  of  God,  and  how  unequal  is  my  return  !     Yet  let 
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me  remember  He  has  eneonraged  us  to  apply  to  ffini 
for  His  Holy  Spirit.  *Let  him  that  is  athirat  come.' 
Create  then  in  me  this  sacred  thirst,  and  satisfy  it  with 
that  peace  of  God,  which  Thou  only  canst  supply." 

He  reached  Bath  upon  the  14th  of  January,  and 
dined  that  day  with  the  "Miss  Mores,  who  are  all 
kmdness,  and  hare  provided  me  excellent  lodgings. 
Lord  Galloway  and  his  son.  Lord  Galloway  talked 
incessantly  two  or  three  hours — ^useful  and  active, 
and  how  much  better  disposed  than  most  of  his  rank — 
fond  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  Mrs.  Hannah  More  gave  his 
son  Doddridge's  '  Evidences,'  and  strongly  recommend- 
ed 'Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion.' 

"I  find  little  time  here,"  he  comphdned,  "for 
study,  not  above  two  or  three  hours  in  a  morning 
hitherto,  at  tract.  Galls,  of  which  I  make  about 
fidxty,  and  receive  as  many — water-drinking  —  din- 
ings  out  with  people,  who  expect  me  to  stay — many 
letters  to  write ; — ^all  this  leaves  me,  though  hurrying 
much,  and  I  hope  not  idling,  very  little  time."  "I 
should  like  to  be  with  you,"  wrote  Dr.  Milner,  whom 
he  had  pressed  to  join  him,  "  but  not  to  dine  with  a 
gang  of  fellows  on  the  Queen's  birth-day."  But  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  stay,  though  he  stiU  speaks  of 
"daily  dinings  out,  and  between  sixty  or  seventy 
people  to  visit,"  he  "managed  to  be  pretty  diligent 
in  the  mornings  on"  his  "tract,  chiefly  revising;"  and 
by  the  time  of  his  return  to  London  it  was  ready  for 
the  printer. 

Parliament  reassembled  upon  the  14th  of  February, 
"  amidst  a  state  of  things"  which  appeared  "  most  un- 
promising." The  prospect  soon  became  still  more 
gloomy.  "  I  have  been  trying,"  he  says  on  the  26th, 
"  for  several  days  to  see  Pitt.     This  evening  Eliot  came 
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in  and  told  me  of  the  Bank  going  to  stop  payment  to- 
morrow. We  talked  much  about  it,  and  it  disturbed 
my  sleep  at  night." 

To  Iford  Muncaster. 

"11  o^chckf  Sunday  night. 
"My  Dear  Mukoastjsb:  Eliot  has  just  been  with 
me  to  inform  me  that  the  Bank  is  to  stop  payment  by 
command  of  goyemment  to-morrow  morning.  I  have 
not  been  party  to  this  counsel,  but  have  of  course  sug- 
gested what  has  occurred  to  me  to  prevent  riots,  and 
secure  a  supply  of  provisions  for  the  capital.  I  like  to 
tell  you  bad  as  well  as  good  tidings.  O  my  dear  friend ! 
how  this  tumultuous  state  endears  to  one  that  heavenly 
peace,  which,  flowing  from  a  source  which  worldly  dis- 
turbances can  not  reach,  may  remain  entire  though  all 
around  us  be  in  confusion. 

"  Yours  ever  affectionately, 

"  W.  WiLBEBFOBCE." 

Two  days  afterwards  he  was  chosen  one  of  a  Par- 
liamentary Committee  which  took  possession  of  the 
Bank,  and  examined  into  its  solvency. 

The  resolutions  with  which  he  had  entered  upon  this 
busy  season,  were :  "  To  redeem  time  more ;  to  keep 
God  more  in  view,  and  Christ,  and  all  He  has  suffered  for 
us ;  and  the  unseen  world,  where  Christ  is  now  sitting 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,  interceding  for  His  people. 
I  would  grow  in  love  and  tender  solicitude  for  my  fel- 
low-creatures' happiness,  in  preparedness  for  any  events 
which  may  befall  me  iq  this  uncertain  state.  I  may  be 
called  to  sharp  trials,  but  Christ  is  able  to  strengthen 
me  for  the  event,  he  it  what  it  mav."     These  resolu- 
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tions  he  soon  had  to  act  upon  in  bearing  a  series  of 
calamnious  charges  which  were  heaped  upon  him  in  a 
Cambridge  newspaper.  ^'I  am  abused  for  the  grossest 
hypocrisy  in  Flower's  paper,  which  states  as  a  fact  that 
I  always  had  a  prayer-book  in  the  Pomp-room,  and  said 
my  prayers  there."  "  There  seems,"  says  Dr.  Mikier, 
^^to  be  something  systematic  meant  against  you.  It 
really  appears  to  amount  to  downright  hatred  and  per- 
secution, nor  have  I  the  least  doubt  that  the  person 
who  writes  in  this  manner  would  do  you  personal  injury 
if  he  could  with  impunity.  I  haye  no  question  that  he 
is  some  violent  democratic  Dissenter,  and  perhaps  if 
you  could  unkennel  him,  some  private  anecdotes  be- 
tween you  and  him  would  turn  up.  The  true  way, 
however,  is  not  to  notice  such  a  wiiter.  He  can  do 
you  no  harm  in  any  way.  No  man  who  does  not  hate 
you  and  your  cause  beforehand,  will  be  induced  to  do 
so  by  such  an  intemperate  account ;  and  as  to  your 
book,  they  can  not  hurt  it,  though  its  contents  will 
provoke  them.    God  preserve  you." 

"  My  being  moved  by  this  falsehood,"  he  says,  "  is  a 
proof  that  I  am  too  much  interested  about  worldly 
favor.  Yet  I  endeavor,  I  hope,  to  fight  against  the 
bad  tempers  of  revenge  and  pride  which  it  is  gen- 
crating,  by  thinking  of  all  our  Saviour  suffered  in  the 
way  of  calumny.  St.  Stephen  also  and  St.  Paul  were 
&lsely  accused.  Let  mo  humbly  watch  myself,  so  far 
as  this  &l8e  charge  may  suggest  matter  of  amendment ; 
and  also  I  ought  to  be  very  thankful,  that  with  the 
many  fiiults  of  which  I  am  conscious,  it  has  pleased 
God  that  I  have  never  been  charged  justly,  or  where  I 
could  not  vindicate  myself.  How  good  is  God !  The 
business  of  C.  off  so  well ;  I  lefl  it  more  to  Ilim  than  I 
have  often  done  in  such  cases.     Be  this  remembered 
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for  future  practice.  The  real  truth  ia,  that  at  Bath  I 
carried  sometimes  a  "New  Testament,  a  Horace,  or  a 
Shakspeare  in  my  pocket,  and  got  by  heart  or  recapit* 
ulated  in  walking  or  staying  by  myself  in  the  Pump- 
room.  I  had  got  a  Testament  which  had  not  the  com- 
mon dress  of  one  on  purpose.  I  can  not  recollect  hay- 
ing  had  any  movement  of  spiritual  pride  on  this 
ground,  but  remember  I  thought  it  a  profitable  way. 
I  got  two  or  three  of  St.  Paul's  epistles  by  heart  when 
otherwise  quite  idle,  and  had  resolved  to  learn  much 
Scripture  in  this  way,  remembering  Venn's  comfort 
from  it.  Thou,  Lord,  knowest  my  integrity,  and  it 
will  finally  appear ;  meanwhile,  let  my  usefulness  not 
be  prevented  by  this  report,  or  that  of  my  book 
thwarted.    What  a  blessed  institution  is  the  Sunday  I" 

He  had  been  engaged  about  ^'  his  book"  ever  since 
his  return  from  Bath.  Immediately  upon  coming  to 
town,  he  ^^  had  seen  Cadell  and  agreed  to  begin  print- 
ing ;"  and  throughout  the  session  its  revision  occupied 
his  spare  time.  He  corrected  the  press  when  business 
flagged  in  the  committee  room;  and  the  index  and 
errata  were  the  work  of  midnight  hours,  when  the 
debate  was  over. 

"Upon  the  12th  of  April  it  was  published — "My  book 
out  to-day."  Many  were  those  who  anxiously  watched 
the  issue.  Dr.  Milner  had  strongly  dissuaded  his  st- 
tempt.  "A  person  who  stands  so  high  for  talent," 
wrote  David  Scott,  "  must  risk  much  in  point  of  &me 
at  least,  by  publishing  upon  a  subject  on  which  there 
have  been  the  greatest  exertions  of  the  greatest 
genius."  His  publisher  was  not  devoid  of  apprehen- 
sions as  to  the  safety  of  his  own  speculation.  There  was 
then  little  demand  for  religious  publications,  and  "  he 
evidently  regarded  me  an  amiable  enthusiast."     "  You 
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mean  to  put  yonr  name  to  the  work  ?  Then  I  think 
we  may  yentare  upon  500  copies,"  was  Mr.  Cadell^s  con- 
clusion. Within  a  few  days  it  was  ont  of  print,  and 
within  half  a  year  five  editions  (7500  copies)  had  been 
called  for. 

The  effect  of  this  work  can  scarcely  be  overrated. 
Its  circulation  was  at  that  time  altogether  without  pre- 
cedent. Li  1826  fifteen  editions  (and  some  very  large 
impressions)  had  issued  from  the  press  in  England. 
"lii  India,"  says  Henry  Martyn  in  1807,  "  Wilberforce 
is  eagerly  read,"  In  America  the  work  was  imme- 
diately reprinted,  and  within  the  same  period  twenty- 
five  editions  had  been  sold.  It  has  been  translated 
into  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  German 
languages.  Its  influence  was  proportionate  to  its  difu- 
mon.  It  may  be  affirmed  beyond  all  question,  that  it 
gave  the  first  general  impulse  to  that  warmer  and  more 
earnest  spring  of  piety  which,  amongst  all  its  many 
evils,  has  happily  distinguished  the  last  half-century. 

As  soon  as  his  book  was  published,  he  set  off  for 
Bath,  where  he  was  followed  by  the  congratulations  of 
many  of  his  friends, 

Not  a  year  passed  throughout  his  after-life,  in  which 
he  did  not  receive  fresh  testimonies  to  the  blessed 
effects  which  it  pleased  God  to  produce  through  his 
publication.  In  acknowledging  this  goodness  of  his 
God,  the  outpourings  of  his  heart  are  warm  and  fre- 
quent ;  though  the  particular  occasions  are  too  sacred 
to  be  publicly  divulged  : 

*'  Latoii£c  taciturn  pcrtentant  gaudia  pectus.*' 

Men  of  the  first  rank  and  highest  intellect,  clergy  and 
laity,  traced  to  it  their  serious  impressions  of  religion ; 
and  tendered  their  several  acknowledgments  in  varioas 
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ways ;  from  the  anonymous  correspondent  ^'  who  had 
purchased  a  small  freehold  in  Yorkshire,  that  by  his 
vote  he  might  offer  him  a  slight  tribute  of  respect," 
down  to  the  grateful  message  of  the  expiring  Burke. 
That  great  man  was  said  by  Mr.  Windham  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  he  had  arranged  his  worldly 
matters,  to  haye  amused  his  dying  hours  with  the 
writings  of  Addison.  He  might  have  added  what  seri- 
ous minds  would  hav^  gladly  heard :  ^^  Have  you  been 
told,"  Mr.  Henry  Thornton  asks  Mrs.  Hannah  More, 
^^  that  Burke  spent  much  of  the  two  last  days  of  hiB 
life  in  readmg  Wilberforce's  book,  and  said  that  he  de- 
rived much  comfort  from  it,  and  that  if  he  lived  he 
should  thank  Wilberforce  for  having  sent  such  a  book 
into  the  world?  So  says  Mrs.  Crewe,  who  was  with 
Burke  at  the  time.^'  Before  his  death,  Mr.  Burke 
summoned  Dr.  Laurence  to  his  side,  and  committed 
specially  to  him  the  expression  of  these  thanks. 

His  correspondence  not  only  at  this  time,  but  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  continually  brought  before  him  evi- 
dences of  the  important  influence  exerted  by  this  work. 
Soon  after  its  publication,  he  received  a  letter  from  au 
anonymous  correspondent  who  describes  himself  as  hav- 
ing ^'had,  as  it  is  called,  a  liberal  education,"  and  as  being 
^^  of  the  profession  of  the  law ;"  after  a  most  affecting  and 
life-like  description  of  his  character  as  a  child,  ^^  naturally 
contemplative,"  having  "received  his  first  impressions  of 
religion  with  a  warmth  and  zeal  not  veiy  common,"  as 
having  been  hurried  by  his  own  feelings  into  all  'the 
extravagance  of  devotion,  and  thus  "  prepared  to  re- 
ceive the  charms  and  prejudices  of  the  most  absurd 
superstition."  He  then  speaks  of  the  temptations  of 
youth  to  which  he  fell  a  victim,  and  of  the  consequent 
readiness  with  which  he  was  led  to  the  denial  of  re- 
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sponsibility,  "  until  charmed  by  the  wit  of  Voltaire,  the 
sagacity  and  profound  reasoning  of  Hume,  and  the 
eloquence  and  deep  research  of  Gibbon,*'  he  was  led  to 
the  very  verge  of  the  grossest  immorality.  At  this 
juncture,  "I  first  looked  into  your  book,  and  I  do  con- 
fess I  was  induced  to  read  it,  more  from  a  curiosity  to 
know  what  you  could  say  on  a  subject  on  which  I  had 
made  up  my  mind,  than  from  a  desire  of  giving  up 
principles  which,  though  they  could  not  bestow  happi- 
ness, must,  I  thought,  be  retained,  because  as  I  imagined, 
they  were  adopted  on  the  grounds  of  reason.  But 
truth,  divine  truth,  startled  me ;  ^I  felt  its  force :  I  felt 
by  sad  experience,  that  my  philosophical  system  could 
not  give  happiness,  because  it  did  not  produce  virtue. 
I  felt  but  for  the  timely  reflections  caused  by  your  book, 
philosophy  would  have  permitted  me  to  conmiit  a  crime 
which  might  have  embittered  the  remainder  of  my  life. 
Well  was  it  for  me  that  it  came  to  my  assistance.  *  ♦  * 
Spare  me  any  further  detail,  and  accept  my  heartfelt 
gratitude :  it  is  your  due,  for  you  have  preserved  me." 
While  thus  he  saw  one  plucked  from  the  pit  of  sensual- 
ity, and  another  brought  from  mere  moral  conformity 
to  a  vital  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and 
made  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  successful  preach- 
ers of  the  Gospel,  of  our  own  or  any  other  day ;  he 
secured  also  the  highest*  commendations  of  the  sages 
who  had  grown  old  in  the  knowledge  of  that  truth, 
apd  whose  brows  were  bound  with  living  crowns,  as 
noble  witnesses  for  it  in  its  power.  Thus  the  venerable 
John  Newton  says  to  him :  "  I  should  stifle  the  feel- 
ings of  my  heart,  were  I  wholly  to  suppress  mentioning 
the  satis&ction,  the  pleasure,  the  joy,  your  publication 
has  ^ven  me.  To  God  be  all  the  glory.  The  best  men 
are  but  instruments  of  His  pleasure,  and  have  no  sufli- 
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cienoy  as  of  themselves,  even  to  think  aright.  We  can 
remember  the  time  when  you  could  not  have  written 
this  book,  and  when  I  would  not  have  read  it,  eyen  if 
it  had  been  put  into  my  hands.  The  difference  between 
what  we  are,  and  what  we  once  were,  and  what  many 
still  are,  is  all  of  grace.  According  to  His  mercy  He 
has  saved  us.  *  *  *  *  Had  you  written  upon  any  sub- 
ject, my  love  and  rei^ect  for  you  would  have  made  me 
impatient  to  read.  On  the  other  hand,  had  your  book 
come  wiUiout  a  name,  without  any  circumstance  that 
could  have  led  me  to  guess  at  the  author,  it  would  have 
engrossed  my  attention.  I  deem  it  the  most  valuable 
and  important  publication  of  the  present  age,  that  I 
have*  seen :  especially  as  it  is  yours.  There  are  many 
persons,  both  in  Church  and  state,  who  from  their  sit- 
uation, are  quite  inaccessible  to  us  little  folk :  what  we 
preach,  they  do  not  hear ;  what  we  write,  they  will  not 
read.  But  your  book  must  and  will  be  read;  and 
where  else  can  they  meet  with  a  representation  of  real 
religion,  so  complete,  so  totas^  teres  et  rotundns,  so 
forcible,  and  yet  so  gentle,  so  candid,  and  yet  so  expli- 
cit ?  The  Lord  has  enabled  you  to  honor  Him,  and 
now  He  has  highly  honored  you.  But  chiefly  my  heart 
congratulates  you  on  the  goodness  of  the  Lord,  who 
has  guided  you  by  His  wisdom,  and  supported  you  by 
His  power;  that  after  moving  for  more  than  twelve 
years  amidst  the  embarrassments,  snares,  and  trials  in- 
cident to  your  public  lift,  you  can  publish  such  a  book 
without  any  just  apprehension  of  that  retort,  Medice 
Sana  teipsum.  You  have  long  been  a  spectacle.  Many 
have  watched  for  your  halting,  and  it  is  probable  that 
many  have  attempted  to  throw  you  down.  But  the 
Lord  has  been  with  you."  ***** 
Amidst  these  circumstances  his  sobriety  of  mind  re- 
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maindd  undiaken.  ^^  I  was  rnnoh  stmck,"  says  a  fiiend 
who  was  with  him  whilst  at  Bath,  ^^  with  his  entire 
simpHoity  of  inaimer&  The  plaoe  was  very  full ;  the 
sensation  which  his  work  produced  drew  upon  him 
maoh  observation,  but  he  seemed  neither  flattered  nor 
embsrrasBed  by  the  interest  he  exdted."  The  seeret 
of  this  easy  self-possession  may  be  read  in  the  entries 
of  his  private  joumaL  '^Bath>  April  14th,  three 
o'dook,  Good  Friday.  I  thank  God  that  I  note  do  feel 
in  some  degree  as  I  ought  this  day.  I  trust  that  I  feel 
trae  hmniliation  of  soul  from  a  sense  of  my  own  extreme 
miwortiiiness  y  a  hnmble  hope  in  the  &vor  of  God  in 
Ohrisl ;  some  emotion  from  the  contemplation  of  Him 
who  at  this  very  moment  was  hanging  on  the  cross ; 
some  shame  at  the  multiplied  mercies  I  enjoy ;  some 
desire  to  deyote  myself  to  Him  who  has  so  dearly 
bought  me ;  some  degree  of  that  universal  love  and 
good-will  which  the  sight  of  Christ  crucified  is  cal 
oulated  to  insi»re«  Oh  I  if  tiie  contemplation  here 
can  produce  these  effects  on  my  hard  heart,  what  will 
the  vision  of  Christ  in  glory  {Mroduce  hereafter  ?  I  feel 
something  of  pity  too  for  a  thoughtless  world ;  and  oh ! 
what  gratitude  is  justiy  due  from  me  (the  vilest  of  sin- 
ners, when  compared  with  the  mercies  I  have  received) 
who  have  been  brought  from  darlpiess  into  Ught,  and 
I  trust  from  the  pursuit  of  earthly  things  to  the  prime 
love  of  things  above  I  Oh  I  purify  my  heart  still  more 
by  Thy  grace.  Quicken  my  dead  soul,  and  purify  me 
by  Thy  Spirit,  that  I  may  be  changed  from  glory  to 
glory,  and  be  made  even  here  in  some  degree  to  resem- 
Me  my  heavenly  Father." 

He  was  soon  recalled  to  London  by  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Pitt,  urging  his  attendance  in  Parliament.  The  sum- 
mons was  peculiarly  unwelcome.    ^'  I  doubt,"  ho  had 
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written  to  a  Mend  six  months  before,  "  if  I  shall  ever 
change  my  situation ;  the  state  of  public  affidrs  concurs 
with  other  causes  in  making  me  believe  ^I  must  finish 
mj joumej  alone.'  I  much  differ  from  you  in  thinking 
that  a  man  such  I  am  has  no  reason  to  apprehend  some 
violent  death  or  other.  I  do  assure  you  that  in  my 
own  case  I  think  it  highly  probable.  Then  conuder 
how  extremely  I  am  occupied.  What  should  I  have 
done  had  I  been  a  &mily  man  for  the  last  three  weeks, 
worried  from  morning  to  night  ?  But  I  must  not  think 
of  such  matters  now,  it  makes  me  feel  my  solitary  state 
too  sensibly.  Tet  this  state  has  some  advantages ;  it 
makes  me  fed  I  am  not  at  home,  and  impresses  on  me 
the  duty  of  looking  for  and  hastening  to  a  better  conn- 
try.''  But  his  sentiments  had  now  undergone  a  con- 
siderable change.  At  Bath  he  had  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  one  whom  he  judged  well  fitted  to  be  his  com- 
panion through  life,  and  towards  whom  he  contracted 
a  strong  attachment.  ^*  Jacta  est  alea,"  he  says  upon 
receiving  her  favorable  answer,  "I  believe  indeed  she 
is  admirably  suited  to  me,  and  there  are  many  circum- 
stances which  seem  to  advise  the  step.  I  trust  God 
win  bless  me ;  I  go  to  pray  to  Him.  I  beUeve  her  to 
be  a  real  Christian,  ailectionate,  sensible,  rational  in 
habits,  moderate  in  desires  and  pursuits;  capable  of 
bearing  prosperity  without  intoxication,  and  adversity 
without  repining.  K  I  have  been  precipitate,  forgive 
me,  O  God !  But  i^  as  I  trust,  we  shall  both  love  and 
fear  and  serve  Thee,  Thou  wilt  bless  us  according  to 
Thy  sure  word  of  promise." 

A  sudden  call  from  Bath  was,  imder  these  circum- 
stances, what  he  would  have  gladly  escaped. 

In  addition  to  the  anxiety  which  the  troubled  aspect 
of  the  times,  and  the  fiict  that  Bonaparte  had  just  made 
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a  separate  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Continental  allies  of 
Great  Britain,  thus  leaying  him  at  liberty  to  turn  the 
undivided  power  of  the  French  nation  against  her,  oc- 
casioned, there  was  one  circomstance  of  a  private  nature, 
which  caused  him  much  annoyance.  Whilst  the  naval 
mutiny  was  yet  unappeased,  discontents  broke  out 
amongst  the  military  in  the  neighborhood  of  London. 
At  this  moment  it  was  buoEcd  about  that  Mr.  Wilber- 
foroe  had  written  to  the  sddierl  to  express  his  sympathy, 
and  had  promised  to  bring  their  complaints  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  So  wide-q>read  was  the  rumor, 
that  on  the  Idth  of  May  he  says :  ^'Pitt  sent  to  me  about 
the  soldiers,**  and  "Windham"  (Secretary  at  War) 
^  called"  on  the  same  errand  "in  the  course  of  the  day." 
"I  have  no  intention,"  was  his  answer,  "of  making  any 
motion  on  the  subject,  but  to  do  so  at  this  time,  and  in 
such  a  manner,  I  should  deem  little  short  of  positive 
insanity."  Still  it  was  asserted  that  an  agoit  from 
himself  had  brought  the  message  to  the  barracks,  read 
aloud  his  letter,  and  actually  shown  to  them  his  ngna- 
ture.  Further  inquiry  brought  out  a  solution  of  the 
imputation,  highly  characteristic  of  its  object.  One 
Williams,  a  needy,  and  as  he  thought,  penitent  man, 
had  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Scott  to  the  charity  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce.  He  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  had  reduced  himself  to  abject  want 
by  unprincipled  excess :  on  his  apparent  penitence,  he 
found  in  Mr.  Wilberforce  a  generous  supporter,  who 
had  continued  privately  to  relieve  his  necessity,  even 
after  he  had  spit  in  his  bene&ctor's  &ce,  and  had  been 
kept  by  a  Bow-street  warrant  from  forther  acts  of  vio- 
lence. Finding  him  at  last  irreclaimable,  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  had  written  to  refuse  him  any  farther  aid ;  and 
with  this  letter  "wicked  Williams" ...  such  was  his 
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Qsiud  i^pellation . . .  had  Tisited  the  barracke,  pretended 
to  read  the  feigned  message,  and  then  exhibited,  the 
flignature. 

Upon  the  15th  of  May,  his  motion  on  the  Slave  Trade 
was  again  before  the  House;  bnt  the  West-Indians 
maintained  the  gronnd  which  they  had  gained  at  the 
oommencem^it  of  the  sesdon.  They  oi^>osed  the  mo- 
tion with  a  bolder  front  than  usual.  Mr.  Wilberforoe 
was  ridiculed  by  Bryan  £dwards,  for  declaring  that  by 
the  gloomy  aspect  of  afOsdrs  he  was  reminded  of  the 
slumbering  wrath  of  Heayen,  which  the  Slave  Trade 
must  provoke ;  he  was  taunted  with  the  humanity  of 
the  Liverpool  merchants,  and  the  distresses  of  the  chim* 
ney-sweepers.  A  majority  of  82  to  74  against  the 
measure,  was  only  what  had  been  anticipated  from  the 
existing  House  of  Commons.  "  I  wrote  last  night,"  he 
says  the  next  day  playfully  in  a  letter  to  Bath,  ^^  whilst 
a  very  slow  and  heavy  speaker  was  railing  at  me,  to 
my  lawyer  about  our  settlement ;  so  I  did  not  want 
Christian  love  to  keep  me  from  ^Mng  out  of  temper, 
and  I  have  been  too  long  used  to  it  to  feel  much  disap- 
pointment on  losing  my  motion." 

"May  27th.  Off  after  dinner,  calling  at  Pitt's,  and 
strongly  urging  him  to  make  a  liberal  offer  at  fii^st,  to 
France ;  he  convinced  at  length,  that  requisite  to  make 
immediate  effort.  I  travelled  on  to  Salt  Hill.  28th, 
Sunday.  Salt  Hill.  For  some  time  jpost  extremely 
hurried  in  London — ^but  very  powly  in  health — ^never 
recovered  since  the  influenza.  Not  able  to  sleep.  Heat 
excessive,  and  I  suffered  from  it  more  than  I  ever  re- 
member. Daily  reports  of  the  soldiery  rising,  and  cer- 
tainly some  progress  made.  Pitt  and  the  others  now 
convinced  that  things  in  extremis,  yet  no  ^parent  sense 
of  God.    I  now  feel  exceedingly  hunted  and  shattered." 
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On  the  30th  of  M^y,  1 Y97,  he  was  married  to  Bitrbttra 
Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  Isaac  Spoon^^  Esq.,  of  Ehn- 
don  Hall,  m  the  connty  of  Warwiclt,  and  his  firdt  visit 
with  his  bride  was  to  Mrs.  Hannah  More. 

"Received  at  Cowslip  Green  with  great  kindness — 
delightfxil  day,  amd  sweet  ride.  Sunday  inoming,  as 
early  as  able,  tour  of  the  schools— Shipham,  Axbridge, 
and  Cheddar.  Delighted  with  all  he  saw,  Cheddar  in 
particular — a  delightful  scene,  when  old  people  collected 
together  at  afternoon  reading.  Home  at  night,  after  a 
pleasant  drive."  Already,  at  the  expiration  of  the  first 
Week  from  Iris  marriage,  he  condenms  him^el^  "  for  not 
having  been  duly  diligent,"  and  on  the  next  day  he  set 
out  again  for  London. 

"  Let  me  now,"  he  says  on  his  return  to  London, 
<•  commence  a  new  era,  guarding  cautiously  against  tUl 
infirmities  to  which  I  am  personally,  or  from  drcum- 
stances,  liable ;  and  endeavoring  to  cultivate  all  oppor- 
tunities. I  go  to  prayer ;  may  the  grace  of  God  give 
me  repentance.  Fix,  O  Lord!  my  natural  volatility; 
let  not  Satan  destroy  or  impair  these  impressions.  I 
fail  down  before  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  would  there 
implore  pardon  and  find  grace  to  help  in  this  time  of 
neei  Let  me  use  diligently  and  prudently  to  Thy 
glory  all  the  powers  and  feculties  Thou  hast  jpven  me. 
Let  me  exhibit  a  bright  specimen  of  the  Christian  cha* 
racter,  and  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  my  Saviour  in 
all  things.  Let  me  go  forth  remembering  the  vows  of 
God  which  are  upon  me ;  remembering  that  aU  eyes 
will  be  surveying  me  from  my  book,  my  marriage,  etc. ; 
diat  my  political  station  is  most  important,  my  means 
of  doing  good  numerous  and  great ;  my  cup  full  of 
blessings,  spiritual  above  all.  The  times,  how  critical  I 
Death  perhaps  at  hand.     May  God  be  with  me  for 

Christ's  sake." 

12 
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He  was  Bimimoued  to  Hull  aoon  after,  by  the  sudden 
death  of  Dr.  Clarke,  who  had  married  his  only  sister, 
and  spent  three  weeks  in  cheering  his  aged  mother  and 
sorrowing  sister. 

Though  the  circumstances  of  his  £sunil  j  saved  him 
from  the  necessity  of  paying  visits,  yet  he  had  little 
leisure.  '^  Late  morning  hours  and  early  dining,  many 
calls,  a  vast  many  letters,  and  attention  to  my  mother, 
prevent  my  getting  any  thing  done.  Beading  the  Bi- 
ble with  my  wife."  "  I  wish  I  could  have  a  recluse, 
devotional,  thinking  birth-day,  but  that  is  impossible. 
On  its  return  I  have  the  utmost  cause  for  self-humili* 
ation,  for  gratitude,  for  grateful  confidence,  for  earnest 
breathings  after  usefulness.  I  have  no  time  to  write, 
but  let  me  use  the  few  minutes  I  have  in  praying  to 
God  in  Christ,  the  Author  of  my  mercies,  beseeching 
Him  to  hear  me,  to  fill  me  with  spiritual  blessings,  and 
enable  me  to  live  to  His  glory.  My  marriage  and  the 
publication  of  my  book  are  the  great  events  of  the  past 
year.  In  both  I  see  much  to  humble  me,  and  fill  my 
mouth  with  praises.  Let  me  resign  myself  to  God,  who 
has  hitherto  led  me  by  ways  that  I  knew  not,  and  im- 
plore Him  yet  to  bless  me." 

A  rope-yard  behind  his  mother's  house  was  ahnost 
the  only  place  where  he  could  here  take  his  quiet  mus- 
ing walks ;  and  the  pleasure  he  had  found  in  it  he  would 
mention  long  afterwards  with  gratitude.  "  It  is  hardly 
in  human  nature,  I  fear,"  wrote  Dr.  Milner,  the  day 
after  his  departure,  "  to  continue  long  as  happy  as  you 
are  at  present."  "  My  cup  was  before  teeming  with 
mercies,"  he  himself  tells  Mr.  Maoaulay,  "  and  it  has  at 
length  pleased  God  to  add  the  only  ingredient  almost 
which  was  wanting  to  its  fullness.  In  this  instance,  as 
in  many  others,  BKs  goodness  has  exceeded  my  utmost 
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expeotationfl,  and  I  ought,  with  renewed  alacrity  and 
increased  gratitude,  to  devote  myself  to  the  service  of 
my  mmuficent  Bene&ctor.  I  am  half  ready  to  blame 
myself  for  thus  descanting  on  the  topic  I  have  chosen, 
but  it  is  the  strongest  proof  I  can  give  you  of  my 
friendship,  that  I  have  opened  myself  to  you  on  a  sub- 
ject, on  which,  in  speaking  to  a  mere  acquaintance,  I 
should  have  been  the  least  likely  to  dwell 

"  We  lately  spent  a  week  with,  our  excellent  friends, 
the  Babingtons,  who,  to  the  blessing  of  their  neighbor- 
hood, are  now  returned  to  the  Temple.  I  own  I  am 
obliged  to  bite  my  cheek  and  set  my  teeth  hard,  when 
I  quit  such  an  enviable  retirement  to  plunge  into  the 
bustle  and  wickedness  of  political  life.  But  slave  or 
free,  every  one  is  to  remain  and  do  his  Lord's  work  in 
that  state  in  which  he  was  called ;  and  so  I  &11  to  work 
again,  though,  I  own,  mine  is  one  of  the  last  trades 
which  I  should  have  selected.  But  life  will  soon  be 
over,  and  we  are  assured  that  no  situation  presents 
temptations  which  the  grace  of  God  can  not  and  will 
not  enable  us  to  resist,  if  we  diligently  seek  it.  Once 
more,  my  dear  sir,  &rewell,  and  in  the  assurance  of 
every  friendly  wish, 

"Believe  me  always  sincerely  yours, 

"  W.  WiLBSBFOBGS." 

Upon  the  1st  of  November  Mr.  Wilberforce  returned 
to  London  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 
The  conduct  of  the  French  government  during  the  ne- 
gotiation of  the  summer  months,  convinced  him  that  it 
was  his  duty  as  a  loyal  subject  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  administration ;  and  on  the  first  night  of  the  session 
he  made  an  effective  reply  to  an  extravagant  eulogy 
upon  the  oolitical  conduct  of  Mr.  Fox. 


see 
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it  wiB  at  the  yery  period  tbuB  marked  with  new  per- 
ional  and  private  obl3^«tioDfl>  at  the  Baine  time  that  he 
WM  oppressed  with  the  anxieties  of  publio  afl^is,  that 
he  was  associated  with  Grant,  Siveon,  and  Venn,  in 
]|HX>moting  a  plan  for  inereased  missionary  efforti  which 
vesohed  in  the  establishment^  ki  the  yei^  1800)  of  the 
Chnroh  Missionairy  Soeiety  for  Africa  and  the  East. 
He  ever  catered  oaationsly  into  all  such  measurea  It 
waanoi  long  before  this  that  he  had  felt  deeply  inter- 
ested in  an  effort  to  secure  the  a]^[K>intment  of  his  friend 
Eiiot  to  the  post  of  €h>Temor-General  of  India  knowing 
that  his  official  inflnenoe  would  have  been  made  sub" 
servient  to  the  ext^ision  of  Chiistianity.  The  iilrhealtb 
of  Mr.  Eliot  defeated  this  plan.  Writing  to  Mr.  Hey^ 
on  the  Bubjeot,  he  displays  his  caution  by  the  remark: 
^^  There  is  considerable  probability  of  oar  being  per- 
mitted to  send  to  the  East-Indies  a  certain  number  of 
persons.  I  presume  we  shall  want  ten  or  twelve,  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing  the  natives  in  the  EugUsh 
language,  and  in  the  principles  of  Christianity.  But 
the  plan  will  need  much  deliberation.  I  really  dare  not 
plunge  into  such  a  depth  as  is  required  without  previ- 
ous sounding :  lest  instead  of  pearls  and  eorals»  I  should 
come  up  with  my  head  covered  only  with  sea-weed, 
and  become  a  fiur  langhingHstock  to  the  listless  and  un- 
enterprising." 
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He  had  always  been  deeply  imiHreflBed  with  a  seDae 
of  the  importance  of  the  due  obserrance  of  the  Lord's 
day  as  a  period  ci  rest  from  bodily  and  intellectaal 
effort)  and  of  spiritual  refreshment,  by  pabhc  and  pri- 
vate commtinion  with  God.  At  this  time  he  entered, 
with  aotire  sympathy,  into  efibrts  made  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  better  observance  of  the  day ;  and  his 
diary,  at  every  stage  of  his  career,  abonnds  in  entries 
of  thankfulness  for  its  privileges,  and  desire  to  profit 
by  them.  He  did  not  permit  the  duties  and  |deas- 
nres  connected  with  the  marital  relati<m  to  interfere 
with  those  which  belonged  to  the  position  in  wUoh 
he  felt  he  had  been  placed  by  Providence.  His  at- 
tention to  his  publie  dnties  was  never  more  constant 
nor  more  selMenying,  not  only  as  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, bnt  in  the  various  other  spheres  of  action.  To 
his  sister  he  writes  at  this  time :  ^^The  cause  of  my 
long  silence  has  been  really,  as  I  believe,  my  having 
been  more  than  even  commonly  busy.  .  .  .  How  &st 
time  and  life  too  rolls  away !  It  seems  but  a  span  since 
we  were  together  at  Hull ;  and  more  than  six  months 
have  since  gone  over  our  heads.  My  hours  have  passed 
pleasantly ;  greatly  indeed  have  I  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful for  the  signal  blessing  which  Providence  last  year 
conferred  upon  me.  Hy  dearest  wife  bears  my  hurry- 
ing way  of  life  with  great  sweetness ;  but  it  would  be 
a  sort  of  jail  delivery  to  her,  no  less  than  to  myself  to 
escape  from  the  tumult  of  this  bustling  town,  and  re- 
tire to  the  ex^joyment  of  country  scenes  and  country 
occupations.  But  I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  not  right 
for  me  to  induce  in  such  reveries.  My  business  is  cut 
out  fi>r  me,  and  Providence  has  graciously  blessed  me 
with  the  means  of  being  cheered  under  it;  which 
means  I  should  do  wrong  to  pervert  into  a  source  of  in- 
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daleot  Belfenjoyment,  ffinching  from  my  collar  and  re- 
fosmg  to  draw  my  load  because  a  little  weary  of  being 
in  the  harness.  At  all  times  in  which  one  feels  this  sense 
of  weariness,  and  longs  for.  quietness  and  peace,  one 
should  endearor  to  make  it  subservient  to  the  purpose 
of  raising  one's  mind  heavenward,  and  of  establishing 
a  practical  feeling  of  the  vanity  and  transitoriness  of 
all  human  things,  and  of  this  life  being  but  a  passage, 
and  our  home  that  *'  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people 
of  God' " 

The  duel  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Tiemey  on  Whitsun- 
day, May  27th,  1798,  furnished  an  occasion  for  the  ex- 
hibition at  the  same  time  of  his  firmness  in  principle  and 
the  calmness  and  discretion  of  his  judgment.  On  the 
dOth  he  gave  notice  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  his 
intention  to  move  an  expression  of  disapprobation.  In 
the  evening  he  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Pitt: 

To  W.  Wmerforce,  £kq. 

^^  My  Deab  Wilbbufobcb  :  I  am  not  the  person  to 
argue  with  you  on  a  subject  in  which  I  am  a  good  deal 
concerned.  I  hope  too  that  I  am  incapable  of  doubting 
your  kindness  to  me  (however  mistaken  I  may  think 
it)  if  you  let  any  sentiment  of  that  sort  actuate  you  on 
the  present  occasion.  I  must  suppose  that  some  such 
feeling  has  inadvertently  operated  upon  you,  because 
whatever  may  be  your  general  sentiments  on  subject's 
of  this  nature,  they  can  have  acquired  no  new  tone  or 
additional  argument  from  any  tbing  that  has  passed  in 
this  transaction.  You  must  be  supposed  to  bring  this 
forward  in  reference  to  the  individual  case. 

*'  Li  doing  so,  yon  will  be  accessory  in  loading  one 
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of  the  parties  with  nnfiur  and  unmerited  obloquy. 
With  respeot  to  the  other  party,  myself^  I  feel  it  a  real 
duty  to  say  to  you  frankly  that  your  motion  is  one  for 
my  removal.  If  any  step  on  the  subject  is  proposed  in 
Parliament  and  agreed  to,  I  shall  feel  from  that  moment 
that  I  can  be  of  more  use  out  of  office  than  in  it ;  for 
iu  it,  according  to  the  feelings  I  entertain,  I  could  be 
of  none.  I  state  to  you,  as  I  think  I  ought,  distinctly  . 
and  explicitly  what  I  feeL  I  hope  I  need  not  repeat 
what  I  always  feel  personally  to  yourself. 

*'  Yours  ever, 

"  William  Pnr. 
^^  Downing  Street^  Wednesday^ 
'""May  30<A,  1798,  11  P.M:' 

The  hope  which  had  led  Mr.  Wiiberforce,  in  spite  of 
all  his  personal  feeUng,  to  give  notice  of  his  motion  now 
deserted  him.  Instead  of  being  able  to  carry  a  strong 
resolution  against  the  principle  of  duels,  through  the 
general  feeling  which  had  been  excited  by  an  appre- 
hension for  the  safety  of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  found  that  the 
fear  of  censuring  the  minister  would  lead  many  to  de- 
fend the  system  in  order  to  screen  the  man.  He  began 
therefore  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  persevering  in  his 
motion.  "June  1st.  To  town  to-day  and  yesterday, 
and  back  in  the  evening.  Much  discussion  about  duel 
motion.  Saw  Pitt  and  others — all  pressed  me  to  give 
it  up.  Consulted  Grant  and  Henry  Thornton,  and  at 
length  resolved  to  give  it  up,  as  not  more  than  five  or 
six  would  support  me,  and  not  more  than  one  or  two 
speak,  and  I  could  only  have  carried  it  so  far,  as  for 
preventing  ministers  fighting  duels.  June  2(1.  Being 
resolved,  I  wrote  to  Pitt  to  give  it  up." 
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Tq  if^  Might  H<m.  WiWfim  Pf»- 

^^  Mx  D£4A  Pitt  :  I  scarcely  need  itBsur^  ;qu  tH^  I 
lx9kV9  given  the  most  serious  aadiiapartial  cou^denttlQii 
to  the  question,  whether  to  persist  iu  brixiging  forward 
my  intended  motion  or  to  relinquish  it-  My  own 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  it  in  itself^  remains  un- 
i^ltered.  But  being  also  convinced  that  it  would  be 
productive  on  the  whole  of  more  practical  harm  than 
practical  good,  and  that  it  would  probably  rather  im- 
pair than  advance  the  credit  of  that  great  principle 
which  I  wish  chiefly  to  keep  in  view,  (I  mean  the  duty 
of  obeying  the  Supreme  Being,  and  cultivating  His 
&vor,)  I  have  resolved  to  give  it  up ;  and  when  thus 
resolved,  I  can  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  sending  you 
word  of  my  determination.  At  the  same  time,  I  shall 
be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  not  mention  my 
resolution  generally,  though  you  may,  where  you  may 
think  it  necessary ;  but  for  many  reasons  I  do  not  wish 
it  to  be  publicly  known  till  it  is  heard  from  myself. 
The  Speaker  is  the  only  person  of  our  town  friends,  to 
whom  I  shall  open  myself  at  present. 

^^  I  am  sure,  my  dear  P.,  that  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
the  idea  of  my  being  compelled  by  duty  to  do  any 
thing  painful  or  embarras^g  to  you  has  hurt  me  not  a 
little ;  but  I  know  you  too  well  not  to  be  sure  that 
even  you  yourself  would  not  wish  me  to  be  influenced 
by  this  consideration  against  the  dictates  of  my  con- 
science. I  win  only  hint  the  pain  you  have  been  the 
occasion  of  my  suffering  on  the  subject  itself,  which  I 
had  intended  to  bring  into  discussion.  I  will  only  say, 
that  whatever  mischiefs  may  hereafter  flow  from  it,  will 
not  be  imputable  to  rae.    It  is  my  sincere  prayer,  my 
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doar  Pftt^  tisab  you  waj  here  be  the  honored  iastnunent 
o£  PiKmdieiioe  ibr  yoor  ooantry's  good,  and  &r  the 
weli-bemg  of  the  eiviliiied  w<^ld;  aad  much  more,  that 
yo«.  may  at  length  partake  of  a  more  solid  and  durable 
ha|q>mesB  and  honor  than  this  world  can  bestow.  I 
am,  aadX  trust  I  erer  shall  be, 

^^  Your  a&ctioBate  and  fiuthftd  friend, 

"  W.  WiLHBKFOBCaB. 

''BroomfiOd,  SaJLy  Jum  2,  1798." 

"  Beceived  an  answer  from  Pitt  that  he  was  greatly 
relieved  by  my  relinquishmoit — ^he  seriously  ill.*' 

''  Monday,  June  4th.  Staid  away  from  court  on  ac- 
count of  motion  ioipending.  The  King  asked  the 
Speaker  if  I  persevered.  Pitt  told  me  the  Eong  ap- 
proved of  his  conduct.  6th.  To  town.  House — de- 
clared that  I  gave  up  my  motion  because  no  support." 

It  was  not  only  in  such  instances  that  he  displayed 
his  entire  superiority  to  all  personal  feelings.  The 
same  sense  of  higher  responsibility  compelled  him  to 
act  with  equal  independence  in  refusing  to  exert  the 
influence  he  was  supposed  to  possess  with  the  ministry 
to  promote  the  appoiatment  to  offices,  ecclesiastical 
as  well  as  political,  of  those  in  whom  his  various  per- 
sonal friends  were  interested*  On  more  than  one  oc- 
casion he  was  compelled  by  his  s^ise  of  propriety  to 
do  violence  to  his  private  feelings  of  friendship,  and 
thus  subject  himself  to  the  liability  to  alienation  of  those 
whom  he  loved  or  esteemed.  It  was  only  on  general 
grounds  that  he  asked,  any  favors  of  government,  hav- 
ing learned  by  experience  that  "  such  things  are  only 
to  be  got  by  an  earnestness  and  importunity  very  un- 
becomiog  my  situation."  But  though  thus  careful  in 
the  use  of  his  influence  with  government,  fearful  lest  ho 
12* 
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might  be  entangled  in  assodations  which  would  destroy 
his  power  of  independent  action,  he  investigated  the 
condition  of  his  private  pecuniary  resources  only  to 
derive,  from  a  knowledge  of  his  ability,  an  additional 
stimulus  to  more  extended  beneficence.  Thus  he  writes 
to  Hannah  More :  *'  But  I  am  pressed  for  time,  and 
have  one  point  more  on  which  I  must  detain  you,  I 
mean  the  extreme  importance  of  your  husbanding  your 
strength.  I  have  looked  into  the  state  of  my  finances, 
and  am  in  good  case  in  what  respects  this  world.  I 
can  appropriate  as  large  a  sum  as  may  be  requisite  for 
your  operations.  I  am  clear  you  ought  to  purchase 
ease,  which  is  with  you  the  power  of  continuing  your 
exertions,  though  at  a  dear  rate,  by  allowing  yourself 
the  accommodation  of  a  carriage.  Surely  we  know 
each  other  well  enough  to  communicate  on  this  or  any 
other  subject  without  embarrassment  or  reserve.  Tou 
ought  to  permit  the  friends  of  your  institutions  to 
assist  you  with  money  to  any  extent  which  may  be 
requisite  for  carrying  them  on.  What  signifies  it  in 
what  shape  and  for  what  purpose  the  money  is  to  be 
applied?  In  the  composition  and  resolution  of  forces 
it  all  produces  an  effect  in  the  required  direction.  It  is 
really  absurd  that  we  who  affect  to  be  deeply  interested 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  system,  should  not  give  it 
the  only  support  which  our  situation  renders  us  able  to 
afford.  Each  partner  should  supply  that  in  which  he 
most  abounds:  the  moneyed,  money;  you  and  your 
sisters,  what  is  far  more  valuable,  and  what  no  money 
can  procure.    Now  do  act  if  you  are  convinced." 

And  to  another  correspondent :  "  Never  distress  your- 
self,  my  dear  Mary,  on  the  ground  of  my  being  put  to 
expense  on  account  of  yourself,  or  your  near  relatives  ; 
you  give  what  is  far  more  valuable  than  money — time. 
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thonght,  serious,  active,  affectionate,  persevering  at- 
tention :  and  as  it  has  pleased  God  of  His  good  provi- 
dence to  bless  me  with  affluence,  and  to  give  me  the 
power,  and  I  hope  the  heart,  to  assist  those  who  are 
less  gifted  with  the  good  things  of  this  life,  how  can  I 
employ  them  more  properly  than  on  near  relations, 
and  when  I  strengthen  your  hands,  who  are  always  en- 
deavoring to  serve  their  best  interest  ?    Ton  may  say 

to y  that  on  your  account,  I  am  willing  to  take  the 

charge  of  Charles's  education  for  two  or  three  years." 
Whether  it  was  by  the  agency  of  others,  or  by  the 
personal  application  of  his  means  to  those  who  were  in 
need,  he  annually  gave  away  at  least  one  fourth  of  his 
large  income. 

He  was  also  about  this  time  associated  with  several 
of  the  Evangelical  clergy  and  laymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  an  attempt  to  establish  a  periodical  reli- 
gious publication  which  should  admit  ^'  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  political  and  common  intelligence,"  which  re- 
sulted in  the  appearance  in  January,  1802,  of  the  Christ- 
ian Observer^  a  work  which  has  now  during  more  than 
hdf  a  century  maiutalned  its  position  at  the  very  head 
of  religious  periodical  literature.  It  was  at  one  time 
proposed  to  commit  it  to  the  editorial  care  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Scott,  of  whom  Mr.  W.  remarks :  ^^  He  is  a  man 
of  whose  strength  of  understanding,  correctness  of 
religious  views,  integrity,  disinterestedness,  diligence, 
and  perseverance,  I  think  very  highly.  He  is  syste- 
matically opposing  the  vices,  both  speculative  and 
practical,  of  the  religious  world,  and  they  are  many  and 
great,  and  likely  to  be  attended  with  numerous  and 
important  mischief.  But  Mr.  Scott  is  a  rough  diamond, 
and  almost  incapable  of  polish  from  his  time  of  life  and 
natural  temper.    He  has  not  general  knowledge  nor 
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taste  sufficieut  for  such  aa  ofSce  a3  you  woi;ld  oominlt 
to  him.'*  Thus  aboonding  ia  labor  in  all  the  various 
fields  of  usefulness  which  presented  themselves  before 
him  in  the  elevated  position  to  which  he  had  been  allot- 
ted by  that  Divine  wisdom  which  orders  the  goings  of 
men,  his  health,  feeble  at  tke  best,  gave  evident  tokens 
of  being  much  impaired,  and  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Hey : 

"  A  serious  return — of  illness,  availing  itself  of  the 
very  severe  and  cheerless  north-eastern  blasts,  has 
stuck  to  me  more  obstinately  than  usual.  This  has 
compelled  me  to  lessen  the  number  of  my  working 
hours,  and  has  crowded  into  them  such  a  multitude 
of  matters,  that  I  have  been  quite  unable  to  clear 
my  way."  This  had  enforced  a  "  private  resolution," 
which  he  tells  Lord  Muncaster  he  "had  been  forced 
to  form,  of  giving  up  the  dining  system :  for  the  even- 
ing is  the  only  time  when  I  can  get  an  hour  or  two 
of  uninterrupted  quiet,  and  I  can  not,  like  Burgh, 
extend  my  working  hours  at  pleasure ;  expend  a  copi- 
ous stream  of  midnight  oil,  and  then  be  as  fresh  the 
next  day  as  if  nothing  had  happened."  This  resolution 
withdrew  liim  in  a  measure  from  general  society.  More 
than  once  he  mentions  in  his  journal,  "  quiet  as  having 
had  some  good  effect  upon  his  heart,  in  enabling  him  a 
little  to  realize  unseen  things,  and  live  more  in  the  fear 
of  God."  "  I  have  been  more  able  to  bridle  my  pas- 
sions, and  be  more  meek  and  gentle,  and  really  full  of 
love." 

These  impressions  he  was  most  solicitous  to  deepen, 
setting  apart  from  time  to  time  a  day  for  abstinence 
and  meditation.  "  Saturday  at  Broomfield  all  day.  I 
meant  it  to  be  a  day  devoted  to  God,  The  morning 
serious,  by  myself,  though  not  so  completely  as  I  had 
wbhed.     I  had  refused  several  friends,  but  Carlyle 
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cainasBddealjr  with  offer  alN>«t  l4Kr4  8^^,  «s4  ^h^ 
peUed  ta  see  hiixL  I  have  vntix  some  diffiouUFy-  and 
management  kept  this  day  dear,  to  1»e«et  apipii  for 
homiliation  and  devotioD,  and  smoh  abstinenoe  aa  my 
body  will  bear.  I  am  now  aboat  to  &U  to  sel^enumiEh 
ataoU)  and  conf^asbn,  and  humiliation ;  lookii^  i^Ao 
myself;  condemning  myself  before  God,  and  imflom^^ 
forgiveness  for  Christ's  sake.  Oh  I  what  a.  terrible  aixay 
of  sins  do  I  behold  when  I  look  back  i— early  r^mi- 
ciation  of  God ;  then,  many  years  entirely  sinful ;  th^, 
since  the  good  providaioe  of  God  drew  me  for&  firom 
this  depth  of  iniquity  in  the  autumn,  of  1785,  how  Uttia 
have  I  improved  and  grown  in  grace  I  Let  me  now 
humble  myself  chiefly  for  forgetfulness  of  God,  and 
Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  invisible  things ;  for 
ingratitude  to  Go'd,  thongh  loaded  with  mercies^  recalled 
by  doknesses ; .  .  a  thousand  gracious  providences !  I 
go  to  prayer,  humbly  throwing  myself  on  the  promised 
m^rxaes  of  God  in  Christ."  ''Though,  I  thank  God,  I 
am  less  sensual  than  I  was,  yet  I  find  my  heart  cold  and 
fiat.  To-day  I  reodlved  the  sacrament,  but  how  dead 
was  I!  O  God!  do  Thou  enlighten  me.  May  I  attain 
what  is  real  in  Christian  experience,  without  running 
into  a  sect,  or  party  set  of  opinions." 

On  the  recess  of  ParUament,  he  retired  to  the  com- 
parative  quiet  of  Broomfield.  ''  The  recess,"  he  says, 
''  is  beginning.  Oh !  may  I  [q)end  it  well,  and  try  more 
and  more  to  devote  my  understanding,  and  heart,  and 
all  my  fitculties  and  powers,  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
Christ,  being  more  and  more  weaned  from  vanity,  and 
the  love  of  this  world's  praise ;  yet  more  and  more 
active,  useful,  inde&tigable,  adorning  the  doctrine  of 
God  our  Saviour.  Oh  I  for  more  gratitude  and  love. 
Heard  to-day  of  a  clergyman  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to 
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whom  my  book  was  blessecL  Oh  I  praaae,  praise!" 
"  We  trust,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Newton,  who  was  leaTing 
London  for  a  while,  ^'that  you  will  not  forget  ub  in 
your  rural  rambles,  for  I  doubt  not  you  have  many  an 
oratory  where  the  spreading  foliage  forms  your  canopy, 
and  the  natural  sounds  of  the  country  join  with  you  in 
a  harmonious  chorus  of  praise.  Farewell,  believe  me 
ever  affectionately  yours." 

*'  I  could  not  be  quiet  yesterday,"  he  says  the  day 
after  his  birth-day,  "  though  I  got  a  contemplative  walk, 
and  even  to-day  I  have  less  time  than  I  could  wish  for 
looking  back  through  the  year,  and  awakening  pious 
gratitude  for  the  multiplied  mercies  of  God.  How 
often  have  I  been  sick  and  restored  I  How  few,  if  any, 
days  of  suffering,  either  bodily  or  mental  I  My  wife 
and  child  gomg  on  well,  and  a  daug^hter  bom  (July 
21st)  and  doing  well.  Instances  repeatedly  heard  of 
my  book  doing  good.  How  gracious  is  God  through 
Christ,  to  fill  my  cup  with  blessings,  yet  not  to  lessen  or 
commute  in  what  is  still  more  important  1" 

It  was  about  this  period,  and  during  the  prevalence 
of  great  distress  among  all  classes,  but  especially  the 
poor,  caused  by  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  that  he  found 
himself  called  on  to  take  an  active  position  in  opposing 
a  measure  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  induced  to  adopt, 
which  was  fraught,  in  his  opinion,  with  irreparable  mis- 
chief, by  encroaching  on  the  Uberty  guaranteed  to  the 
Dissenters  by  the  Toleration  Act.  "I  am  much 
grieved,"  he  says,  "  at  Pitt's  languor  about  the  scar- 
city. They  will  do  nothing  effectual.  Great  sufferings 
of  the  West  Riding  people.  I  dread  lest  God  have 
given  our  government  over  to  a  spirit  of  deludon — 
that  they  should  think  of  attacking  the  Dissenters  and 
Methodists !     I  fear  the  worst.     I  am  vei-v  doubtful  if 
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we  had  not  better  have  consented  to  treat,  Chonans 
seem  melted  away— Russia  gone — ^Austria  too,  perhaps. 
Pitt,  I  am  convmced,  has  nO  tmst  in  me  on  any  reli- 
gions subject.  To  see  this  design  drawn  out  in  a  billl 
Never  so  much  moved  by  any  public  measure.^' 

This  was  the  impression  of  a  moment  of  despond- 
ency :  for  though  one  at  least  to  whose  opinion  Mr. 
Pitt  naturally  deferred  on  questions  which  concerned 
religion,  was  continually  on  the  watch  to  lessen  Mr. 
WOberforce's  influence,  it  was  still  great,  and  in  this 
very  instance  successful.  *^  There  are  ideas,"  he  tells 
Mr.  Hey,  "  of  materially  abridging  the  privileges  en- 
joyed under  the  Toleration  Act.  I  am  persuaded  that 
restraints  would  quicken  the  zeal  of  the  Methodists  and 
Dissenters  to  break  through  them,  that  prosecutions 
would  be  incessant,  and  that  the  prevalence  of  the  per- 
secuted opinions  and  the  popularity  of  the  persecuted 
teachers  would  be  the  sure  result.  I  hope  still  that  I 
may  be  able  to  prevent  any  strong  measure  from  being 
brought  forward.  I  am  not  at  Hberty  to  open  to  you." 
Two  days  afterwards  he  writes :  "  All  on  the  important 
subject  on  which  I  lately  wrote  to  you,  remains  in  statu 
quo ;  except  that  the  Methodists  have  got  to  the  know- 
ledge of  some  measures  being  in  contemplation,  through 
Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  at  Durham.  I  have  kept  them 
quiet.  I  am  more  and  more  clear  that  if  the  measure 
does  go  forward,  the  effects  will  be  most  important." 

^^  I  told  Mr.  Pitt  that  I  was  ready  to  assent  to  one 
restriction,  namely,  that  no  one  should  exercise  the 
office  of  a  teacher  without  having  received  a  testimo- 
nial from  the  sect  to  which  he  should  belong.  This 
would  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  which  I  am  told  pre- 
vails at  Salisbury,  and  (as  I  heard  from  Mr.  Jay,  the 
dissenting  minister)  at  6ath,  of  a  number  of  raw,  ignor- 
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aaA  lads  goings  out  on  preacliiiig  parties  everj  Simdaj; 
I  &ar  the  Bishop  of  Lincohi  (this  is  whispered  to  jour 
prirate  ear  in  the  strictest  oonfidenoe)  will  renew  his 
attempt  next  year.  If  sndi  a  bill  as  was  lately  in  oon* 
templation  should  pass,  it  would  be  the  most  &tal  blow 
both  to  Chnroh  and  State,  which  has  been  stmck  since 
the  Restoration. 

^'  I  believe  I  before  told  you^  and  I  do  not  retract  the 
sentiment  on  fiirther  reflection,  that  I  place  more  de- 
pendence on  Mr.  Pitt's  moderation  and  fairness  of  mind, 
(though  less  ia  this  instance  than  in  any  other,)  than 
either  on  the  House  of  Lords  or  Commons.  In  short, 
so  utterly  ignorant  in  all  religious  matters  is  the  gay 
world,  and  the  busy,  and  the  high,  and  the  political, 
that  any  measure  goyemment  should  propose  would  be 
easily  carried.  I  find  no  success  in  my  endeavors  to 
conyince  my  friends  on  the  bench,  of  the  expediency  of 
&cilitating  the  building  of  new  churches  with  a  right 
of  patronage.  More  than  once  I  have  }»roposed  in  pri- 
vate, a  general  law  to  that  effect ;  but  it  would  answer 
no  good  end  to  bring  forward  such  a  measure  in  the 
/House  of  Commons,  without  having  previously  secured 
support  for  it." 

Among  his  private  papers,  there  appears  a  fhll  state- 
ment of  the  great  service  to  reBgious  peace  which  he 
rendered  on  this  occasion.  ^^A  member  of  Parliament, 
who,  on  his  accession  to  a  large  fortune,  by  his  &ther's 
death,  disocmtinued  the  practice  of  the  legal  profession, 
but  who  acted  as  a  magistrate  with  a  considerable  sense 
of  his  own  importance,  got  into  a  quarrel  with  a  person 
who  came  to  bo  licensed  as  a  dissenting  teacher.  Find, 
ing  the  applicant  very  ignorant,  and  somewhat  foi*ward, 
he  at  first  resisted  the  man's  claim,  but  discovering  tliat 
the  law  dearly  entitled  him  to  a  license  on  paying  the 
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apediSai  f^e  of  1^«  6df«»  ho  warmly  exdaimed,  that  if 
•noh  W49  the  If^w  tjiep,  it  ahould  not  so  contmue.  Ao- 
Qorctiegly  he  conadered  how  best  to  iatrodace  some 
diBeretiQaafy  pow^r  to  n^agistrates,  in  the  granting  or 
vitbholding  of  disaenting  miniateia'  licenses.  His  pur- 
pose reaohed  the  ei^  of  the  Methodists  and  Dissenters 
of  the  oitj  which  he  represented  in  Parliament,  and  he 
soon  found  that  if  he  should  persist  in  his  endeavor,  it 
would  be  at  the  expense  of  his  seat.  His  intention  had 
perhaps  been  rstther  the  effervescence  of  the  moment, 
than  the  deliberate  result  of  that  consideration  which  so 
serious  a.  subject  might  well  require.  He  set  himself, 
th^:«foret  to  devise  how  best  to  get  out  of  the  diJBicult  j, 
and  through  what  medium  I  never  heard,  he  actually 
prevailed  on  Mr.  Pitt's  government,  indeed  on  Mr.  Pitt 
himself  to  adopt  his  measure.  The  precise  nature  of ' 
the  regulations  I  can  not  recollect  with  certainty,  but  I 
am  positively  sure,  that  they  tended  materially  to  re- 
strict the  freedom  hitherto  enjoyed  by  Protestant  Dis- 
senters, and  a  fine  for  the  first  offense,  and  imprison- 
rnent  fi>r  the  second^  were  the  sanctions  by  which  they 
were  to  be  enforced.  The  intelligence  that  some  such 
measure  was  about  to  be  proposed  to  Parliament, 
reached  the  ears  of  some  of  the  dissenting  ministers, 
from  one  of  whom,  I  believe  it  was  that  I  received  the 
first  intimation  of  the  design. 

*'  I  lost  no  time  iu  conferring  with  Mr.  Pitt  on  the 
subject,  but  he  had  been  strongly  biased  in  favor  of 
the  measure  by  Bishop  Prettyman,  on  whom  I  urged 
in  vain  the  serious  consequences  that  must  infallibly 
ensue.  I  well  remember  stating  to  him  my  firm  per- 
suasion, that  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  passing  of 
the  iutended  law,  several  of  the  dissenting  ministers 
throughout  the  kii^dom,  most  distinguished  for  talents 
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and  popularity,  would  be  in  prison ;  and  I  urged  on 
him,  that  even  supposing  them  not  to  be  actuated  by  a 
sense  of  duty,  for  which  I  myself  gave  them  credit,  or 
to  be  cheered  by  the  idea  of  suffering  for  righteous- 
ness' sake,  they  would  be  more  than  compensated  for 
all  the  evils  of  imprisonment  by  their  augmeinted  pop- 
ularity. The  Bishop,  however,  would  not  assent  to  my 
view  of  the  case,  and  finding  Mr.  Pitt  intended  to 
bring  the  measure  forward,  I  begged  I  might  have  a 
full  confidential  discussion  of  the  subject.  Accord- 
ingly we  spent  some  hours  together  at  a  Ute^-tHe  sup- 
per, and  I  confess  I  never  till  then  knew  how  deep  a 
prejudice  his  mind  had  conceived  against  the  class  of 
clergy  to  whom  he  knew  me  to  be  attached. 

"  It  was  in  vain  that  I  mentioned  to  him  Mr.  Robin- 
son of  Leicester,  Mr.  Richardson  of  York,  Mr.  Mihier 
of  Hull,  Mr.  Atkinson  of  Leeds,  and  others  of  similar 
principles :  his  language  was  such  as  to  imply  that  he 
thought  ill  of  their  moral  character,  and  it  clearly  ap- 
peared that  the  prejudice  arose  out  of  the  confidence 
he  reposed  in  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  I  remember  proposing 
to  him,  to  employ  any  friend  whose  mind  should  not 
already  have  received  a  bias  on  either  side,  to  visit  the 
several  places  I  had  mentioned,  to  inquire  into  their 
characters,  and  to  ascertain  the  principles  and  conduct 
of  their  adherents,  adding  my  confident  persuasion  that 
both  their  moral  and  political  principles  would  be  found 
favorable  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society ;  in- 
deed i  went  further,  and  alleged  that  they  were  in 
general  Mendly  to  his  administration,  from  believing 
these  to  be  promoted  by  its  continuance.  All,  however, 
was  of  no  avail,  and  all  I  could  obtain  from  Mr.  Pitt, 
was  an  assurance  that  the  measure  should  not  be  act- 
ually introduced  without  his  giving  me  another  oppor- 
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tunity  of  talking  the  matter  over  with  him.  Happily 
that  opportmiity  never  occurred ;  of  course  I  was  in 
no  hurry  to  press  for  it ;  and  the  attempt  never  was 
resumed ;  but  some  years  after,  when  Lord  Sidmouth*s 
memorable  bill  was  in  progress,  which  excited  such  an 
immense  ferment,  and  produced  a  vast  number  of  peti- 
tions, by  which  it  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Lord  Redesdale  (formerly  Sir  John  Mitford)  stated, 
that  he  well  remembered  that  during  Mr,  Pitt's  admin- 
istration a  stronger  than  the  bill  then  in  progress  had 
been  in  contemplation,  and  that  he  did  not  know  why 
it  had  been  dropped.  I  must  say,  considering  every 
thing,  I  have  always  been  extremely  thankful  for  any 
share  I  had  in  preventing  the  introduction  of  this 
scheme." 

It  was  at  a  period  in  which  he  was  seeking  some  re- 
pose from  public  toils  at  Bognor  Rocks,  in  the  comfort 
of  the  domestic  circle  now  enlivened  by  the  cheerful 
presence  of  several  children,  and  enjoying  the  pleasure 
of  social  intercourse  with  a  congenial  circle,  including 
the  Mores  and  Thorntons,  that  he  says  :  "  We  are  all, 
I  thank  God,  pretty  well,  and  living  more  quietly  than 
common,  to  my  no  small  satisfaction."  A  letter  from 
Dr.  Milner  reached  him,  remarking :  "  Perhaps  these 
wonderful  smiles  are  for  some  future  trial.  Continue  to 
watch."  This  very  letter  found  him  in  deep  anxiety, 
which  he  thus  imparted  to  Hannah  More : 

"  BoGNOE,  Sept.  27. 
"My  Deab  Feiend:  I  am  unwilling  you  should 
learn  from  any  other  pen,  that  it  has  pleased  God  to 
visit  my  dearest  Mrs.  Wilbcrforco  with  a  very  danger- 
ous fever.  I  am  told  the  final  issue  is  not  likely  to  be 
very  speedy,  but  that  from  the  violence  of  the  outset, 
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I  bay^  eTer7  reafion  for  apprebeusioni  ^on^  not  for 
despair.  But  O  my  dear  friend !  what  an  unspeakable 
blessing  to  be  able  bumblj  to  bope  that  to  mj  poor 
wife,  death  would  be  a  translation  from  a  world  of  sin 
and  sorrow,  to  a  r^on  of  perfect  holiness  and  never- 
ending  happiness  I  How  soothing  also  to  reflect  that 
her  sufiferings  are  not  only  allotted  but  even  measured 
out  by  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  who 
loves  her,  I  trust  I  ay,  better  than  a  dear  child  is  loved 
by  an  earthly  parent.  I  am  sure  you  will  all  feel  for 
me,  and  pray  for  me,  and  for  my  poor  dear  sufferer. 

''  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Thornton  are  all  kindness  and 
consideration  for  us.  I  am  not  sufficiently  used  to  sick- 
beds, and  it  is  extremely  affecting  to  me  to  hear  her 
wildness  and  delirious  distresses,  and  sometimes  fiuicies, 
mixed  with  her  usual  kind  looks  and  gentle  acquies- 
cence. May  we  all  be  ready,  and  at  length  all  meet  in 
glory ;  meanwhile,  watch  and  pray,  be  sober,  be  vigi- 
lant ;  strive  to  enter  in,  and  assuredly  we  shall  not  be 
shut  out.  I  had  used  to  say  such  words  as  these,  not 
I  hope,  whoUy  without  meaning ;  but  how  much  more 
forcibly  are  they  impressed  on  the  mind  by  the  near 
view  of  death  to  which  I  am  brought  I  God  bless  you 
all.  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love 
of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Gchosti  be  with 
us  all. 

"  Yours  always, 

"  W.  WiLBEBFOECB." 

"  You  will,  I  am  sure,"  he  tells  another  friend  three 
days  later,  "hear  with  no  little  emotion,  that  it  has 
pleased  God  to  visit  my  dearest  wife  with  a  very  dan- 
gerous fever.  I  had,  I  own,  nearly  dismissed  all  hope. 
But  t-o-^ay  matters  wear  a  more  favorable  aspect,  though 


Dr.  lYatfer,  who  is  with  tis,  (having  most  Mttdly  horrid 
down  on  my  first  hnperfect  statement,  which  convefyBd 
to  Ms  discernment  the  idea  of  no  time  being  to  be  lost,) 
teBs  us  not  to  be  elated,  but  stiD  to  be  prepared  for  the 
worst.  What  an  unspeakable  consolation  and  snppott 
is  it  in  snch  a  moment  to  entertain  fuU  confidence  that 
my  dearest  wife  has  made  her  peace  with  Gk>d,  and  is 
not  miprepared  for  the  awfiil  summons !  I  thank  Gt)d 
I  am  enabled  to  sabmit  to  His  chastisement  (too  much, 
alas!  deserved)  withont  mnrmnring,  and  I  humbly  hope 
with  resignation,  I  would  say  cheerfulness  and  grati* 
tude,  to  ffis  holy  will.  He  best  knows  what  is  good 
for  us;  and  if  our  sufferings  here  serve  in  aiiy  degree, 
by  rousing  us  from  sloth,  and  urging  us  to  cleave  to 
Him  more  closely,  to  increase  the  happiness  of  eternity, 
well  may  we  exclaim  in  the  triumphant  language  of  the 
apostle:  *Our  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  Hfo- 
ment,  worketh  for  us  a  fiir  more  exoeecfog  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory.* 

**  But  I  must  stop,  I  am  tsvjte  you  will  feel  for  xm, 
The  Dean  and  the  Stephens  jh^  come,  and  the  Henry 
'Thorntons,  who  were  with  us,  are  aU  kindness  and 
assiduity.  What  a  blessing  to  have  filuoh  friends  1 
Kindest  remembrances.  Under  every  droumstance,  I 
am  yours  afeotionately, 

"W.  WtLBmatrOBCB. 

"P.  S.— My  dear  wife  has  been  delirious  ever  smce 
we  knew  die  was  seized.  How  little  could  we  have 
attended  to  her  spiritual  state  if  it  had  been  before 
neglected,  and  we  had  wished  to  prepare  for  death ! 
What  a  practical  lesson  to  us  all !" 

,  *' Wilberforce  tells  me,"  wrote  his  friend  Henry 
Thornton,  to  Hannah  More,  "that  he  has  written  to 
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yon  a  few  lines  on  this  distressing  subject  of  Mrs.  Wll« 
berforce's  illness.  Poor  fellow  I  he  cleaves  now  to  his 
old  Mends,  and  he  finds  a  relief  in  employing  a  little 
time  in  writing  to  them,  which  is  what  we  encourage, 
and  especially  as  the,  sick-room  is  not  the  place  either 
for  him  or  for  her.  He  seems  more  softened  and  melted 
than  terrified  or  agonized,  and  shoAYS  the  truly  Christ- 
ian character  under  this  very  severe  and  trying  dispen- 
sation." 

The  issue  of  the  fever  was  long  doubtful,  nor  was  it 
before  the  14th  of  October,  that  he  was  able  to  thank 
God  for  any  decided  improvement.  The  tone  of  his 
own  feelings  throughout  this  painful  time,  shows  the 
height  to  which  he  had  attained  in  the  school  of  Christ. 
Truly  he  had  learned  to  take  patiently  the  loving  cor- 
rections of  his  heavenly  Father.  "  Mr.  Wilberforce," 
writes  Mrs.  Henry  Thornton,  "  has  behaved  gready^  if 
one  may  so  say  of  a  Christian ;  he  is  now  very  calm, 
and  waiting  the  event  with  much  submission  and  quiet- 
ness." In  his  diaiy  he  says :  ^^  My  mind,  I  thank  God, 
is  very  composed.  O  Lord  I  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit 
from  me :  take  away  the  heart  of  stone,  and  give  me  a 
heart  of  flesh ;  that  under  Thy  chastisements,  I  may  lift 
up  to  Thee  a  humble,  reverential,  and  even  thankful 
eye,  and  desire  that  Thy  correction  may  work  its  due 
effect,  and  keep  me  closer  to  Thee  for  strength,  and 
light,  and  warmth,  and  all  things.  Much  affected  and 
struck  to-day  in  the  address,  Rev.  3,  to  the  Laodicean 
lukewarm  Church,  (too  much  my  own  condition,)  with 
the  words  of  kindness  at  the  close :  *As  many  as  I  love,  I 
rebuke  and  chasten;  be  zealous,  therefore,  and  repent,'" 
"  I  am  much  struck,"  he  wiites  to  a  friend,  with  whom 
he  was  soon  after  called  to  sympathize,  "  by  this  fresh 
visitation.     Alas!  we  go  on  commonly  in  a  course  of 
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too  uniform  and  uninterrapted  comfort.  Read  St. 
Paul's  list  of  Bufferings.  Yet  let  us  praise  Grod,  and 
extract  good  from  present  evil,  and  turn  temporary 
suffering  into  everlasting  happiness.'' 

CareMly  did  he  scrutinize  his  own  spirit  when  the 
hand  of  God  was  taken  from  him,  lest  he  should  lose 
any  of  the  blessbg  of  affliction.  '^  I  have  heard,"  he 
writes  to  Mr.  Hey,  "  of  all  your  affectionate  sympathy 
with  me  in  my  late  heavy  trial.  Grod  has  in  His  chas- 
tisement remembered  mercy ;  and  my  beloved  wife  is 
spared  to  me,  and  is  gradually  recovering  her  health 
and  strength.  May  I  improve  from  the  discipline 
through  which  I  have  gone ;  but  it  is  truly  melancholy 
and  humiliating  to  observe,  how  the  strong  feelings  of 
the  mind  in  the  moments  of  suffering  decay,  and  grow 
cold  after  it  is  over.  This  hardness  of  heart  towards 
God,  in  spite  of  the  uniform  and  unvarying  dictates  of 
the  judgment,  is  a  sad  proof  of  corruption." 

His  feelings  of  sympathy  were  at  this  time  strongly 
excited  by  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  on  account  of  the 
scarcity,  the  result  of  a  scanty  harvest,  which  was  so 
great  as  to  call  for  most  earnest  endeavors  for  its  relief, 
by  private  charities,  as  well  as  to  demand  the  attention 
of  Government,  by  the  disturbances  to  which  it  gave 
rise.  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  recalled  to  his  post  of  par* 
liamentary  labor,  and  placed  on  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  devise  and  obtain 
some  effectual  relief  ^^  I  have  not,"  he  tells  Lord  Mun- 
caster,  ^'  for  one  morning  omitted  to  take  my  place  at 
the  committee,  and  that  cuts  such  a  solid  limip  out  of 
the  day  as  to  leave  the  rest  composed  but  of  fragments.'* 

**I  have  been  using  my  utmost  endeavors  to  impress 
the  minds  of  ministers,  and  of  my  brother  members, 
with  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  taking  effectual  steps 


for  the  relief  of  the  lower  orders :  fcnd  fhoagh  thittkin^ 
their  measures  too  weak,  I  am  by  &r  the  most  argent 
in  presmg  forward  those  very  weaker  measures,  to  the 
execution  of  which  they  proceed  languidly  and  luke- 
warmly. It  is  really  beyond  expression  vexatious  to 
experience  such  indifference.  Though  the  House  of 
Lords  concurred  with  us  on  Friday^  Nor.  28th,  in  ad- 
dressing the  King  to  issue  the  proclamation,  it  was  not 
issued  until  Thursday  last ;  and  nothing  is  yet  done  in 
consequence  of  it,  though  I  have  been  daily  pressing 
the  extreme  urgency  of  our  communicating  the  dispo- 
sition to  economize,  Hke  an  electric  shock,  by  Otie  prompt- 
itude and  force  of  our  proceediiigs.**  "All  this  Wears 
an  aspect  of  exhibiting  a  show  to  the  country.  But 
we  should  either  do  less  or  do  better.  Alas !  my  friend, 
Providence  has  not  done  with  us,  I  fear !  Not  a  word 
or  a  thought  about  God.  We  seem  in  general  to  re- 
cognize Him  as  little  in  His  chastisements  as  in  Hxb 
mercies.  How  little  does  all  seem,  compared  with  His 
firvor !  May  you  and  I,  my  dear  friend,  possess  a  share 
of  it." 

The  year  closed  upon  Mm  in  Aese  employments; 
and  early  in  the  following  spring  he  tells  Mrs.  Hannah 
More  that  he  still  has  on  iiim  ^^  the  heavy  burthen  of 
obtaining  relief  for  our  starving  manu&cturefs  in  the 
West  Biding  of  Yorkshire.  The  callousness,  the  nar- 
row and  foolish  wisdom  of  servilely  acquiescing  in 
Adam  Smith's  general  principles,  without  allowance  for 
a  thousand  circumstances  which  take  the  case  out  of 
the  province  of  that  very  general  principle  to  which 
they  profess  allegiance,  is  producing  effects  as  mischiev- 
ous as  the  most  detennined  and  studied  cruelty.  This 
is  rather  too  strong,  but  not  much.  However,  I  must 
leave  1^  topic,  or  I  shaE  never  hsre  done.    I  send  you 
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half  a  bank  note  for  £50.  I  beg  yon,  besides  my  ordi- 
nary debt,  to  regard  me  as  your  debtor  for  any  sum 
you  may  call  for,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  distress  of 
the  present  times.  I  thank  God  that  I  am  able,  with- 
out inconvenience,  to  make  an  extraordinary  exertion ; 
and  as  to  keeping  strictly  within  one^s  income  at  such 
a  season  as  this,  it  is  as  unreasonable  (not  to  say  any 
thing  of  its  wickedness)  as  it  would  be  for  a  man  to 
keep  determinately  to  his  ordinary  rate  of  walking, 
when  a  hungry  lioness  was  at  his  heels ;  but  we  feel  for 
our  own  safety  more  than  for  other's  sufferings. 

"  Mrs,  TVllberforce,  thank  Grod,  regains  strength  gra- 
dually. Tou  hold  out  better  than  I  expected ;  but  the 
tenement  ^ves  indications  (mine  also)  that  it  will  ere 
long  &I1  to  pieces,  and  enforces  on  the  spirit  within,  the 
duty  of  providing  a  surer  and  better  habitation.  Fare- 
well ;  I  am  too  much  indulging  my  disposition  to  chat 
with  you.    Ejndest  remembrances. 

**  Ever  yours, 

"  W.  WlLBBBFOBCOB.'' 


13 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

The  opemng  of  the  nineteenth  centoiy  was  dai-k  and 
threatening.  "  What  tempests,"  says  the  journal  of 
January,  1801,  "rage  around,  and  how  are  we  urged 
to  seek  for  that  peaceful  haven,  which  alone  can  insure 
real  seourity  and  happiness !"    He  writes 

To  Lord  Muncaster. 

"Neab  Loin>oK,  lib.  7, 1801. 

"  My  Dear  Muncaster  :  I  have  strange  tidings  to 
commuxiioate.  The  King*  and  his  Cabinet  have  quar- 
relled concerning  the  emancipation  (as  it  is  calle^  of 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholics — and  Pitt,  Dundas,  Lord 
Grenville,  Windham,  and  probably  Lord  Spencer  also, 
and  Lord  Camden,  are  to  go  out  of  office. 

"The  Bjng  and  Pitt  part  on  affectionate  terms.  The 
King  saying,  that  it  is  a  struggle  between  duty  and 
affection,  in  which  duty  carries  it.  I  am  vexed  that 
some  of  the  Cabinet  whom  I  least  affect  are  to  con- 
tinue." 

It  was  well  understood  that  more  pacific  councils 
were  to  be  expected  from  the  new  administration,  and 
many  of  his  friends  hoped,  therefore,  that  Mr.  ^il^^r- 
force  would  be  included  in  its  number.  He  himself  just 
felt  the  influence  of  the  eddy  which  was  sweeping  by 
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hiuL  '^  I  am  too  mnch  for  ft  GhrutiaBf  yet  not  greatly, 
mlraded  on  by  earthly  this^  in  cx>ii8equence  of  these 
late  political  dangea^  and  all  the  considerations  which 
they  call  forth.  I  was  for  a  little  intoxicated,  and  ha4 
xiamgs  of  ambition.  Blessed  be  God  for  this  day  of 
rest  and  religions  ooenpation,  wherein  earthly  things 
aasame  tibeir  tme  siae  and  comparatiye  insignificance ; 
ambition  is  stnnted,  and  I  hope  my  affections  in  some 
degree  rise  to  things  above.''  His  views  upon  the  slave 
trade  differed  too  decidedly  from  those  of  the  new 
Cabinet,  to  allow  him  to  take  office  with  them,  and  he 
cantin«ed,  therefore,  with  nnbroken  cbeerfohiess  his 
mdependeut  labors.  His  great  present  object  was  to 
relieve  that  distress,  which  the  £ulare  of  the  harvest, 
*  and  tiie  costiniianoe  of  the  war,  had  produced  in  the 
mannfaoturing  dlstiiets*  ^^  Indifferent  health  alone  pre- 
vented'' him  ^^firom  going  down  into  the  West  Biding 
to  ascertain  Acts"  for  hinself ;  and  his  private  aid  was 
given  so  liberally,  that  he  speaks  of  having  *^  spent  this 
year  almost  £8000  more  than  his  income  ;"*  and  as 
^tinflking  in  consequence  of  giving  up  his  villa  for  a 
few  seasons."  ^^  I  should  thus  save  £400  or  £600  per 
annnm,  which  I  could  give  to  the  poor.  Yet  to  give 
up  the  means  of  receiving  friends  there,  where  by  at- 
tending ftmily  prayers,  and  in  other  ways,  an  impres- 
sion may  be  made  upon  them,  seems  a  great  concession. 
And  with  Broomfield,  I  can  by  management  give  away 
at  least  one  fourth  of  my  income.  O  Lord  I  guide  me 
right.  But  there,  or  wherever  else  I  am,  O  Lord!  do 
Thon  grant  me  Thy  Holy  Spirit  to  fill  me  with  every 
Christian  grace ;  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering." 
His  efforts  to  promote  this  object  were  not  limited  to 

*  The  sum  of  £3173  is  accounted  for  asbestowod  dtolnglhls  year 
in  charity. 
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plans  and  correspondence.  While  he  wished  that  Gov- 
ernment should  make  a  direct  appropriation  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  he  realized  the  difficnltjr  which  would 
arise  from  the  knowledge  of  the  necessity  for  snch 
action  reaching  the  French,  and  wished  that  the  "  Gov- 
ernment should  relieve  privately,  some  of  the  most 
distressed  of  the  poor  districts,  afterward  alleging  tha,t 
they  did  not  do  so  publicly,  for  fear  of  producing  mis- 
chievous effects  abroad."  And  in  the  same  letter  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Hey,  he  says :  "  I  have  been  sending  a  sup- 
ply of  money  to  a  few  friends  in  different  parts  of  the 
manu&cturing  districts  of  the  West  Riding,  conceiving 
that  in  these  times  of  extreme  pressure,  though  an  indi- 
vidusd  purse  could  do  but  little,  yet  that  it  might  effect 
something,  and  that  it  was  well  to  enable  the  clei^  to 
be  active  and  assiduous  in  the  relief  of  the  general  dis- 
tress. I  have  sent  to  Mr.  P.  and  Mr.  H.  They  I  think 
will  relieve  their  own  country  poor,  I  sent  a  trifle  to 
Mr.  A.,  but  I  thought  that  Leeds  would  be  likely  to  fiure 
better  than  almost  any  country  place,  from  the  number 
of  affluent  residents,  and  therefore  that  I  had  better 
direct  my  little  stream  towards  a  different  spot.  I  have 
heard,  however,  that  Pndsey,  and  its  neighborhood, 
are  in  extreme  distress,  and  that  scarcely  any  mer- 
chants or  gentlemen  live  in  that  parish.  I  have  there- 
fore resolved  to  beg  you  to  apply  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing £60  to  their  relief." 

The  smnmer  was  occupied  with  attendance  on  Par- 
liament, where  he  pressed  earnestly  and  perseveringly 
on  the  Government  the  duty  of  making  some  effort  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  especially  in  the  manufiieturing 
districts. 

"  Our  dear  and  benevolent  friend,"  writes  Dr.  Milner 
from  Palace  Yard,  "  absolutely  exhausts  his  strength 
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on  this  subject.  He  is  the  most  feeling  soul  I  ever 
knew;  and  also  the  most  patient  and  inde&tigable  in 
endeavoring  to  lessen  the  miseries  of  the  people :  and 
how  he  does  get  misrepresented  and  abused  I  But  yon 
may  kick  him  as  long  and  as  much  as  ypa  please ;  if  he 
could  but  fill  the  bellies  of  the  poor,  he  would  willingly 
submit  to  it  aLL" 

Throughout  this  spring  his  diary  contains  many  inter- 
esting notices  of  passing  events.  ^^  Heard  in  the  House 
of  the  King's  being  ill  in  the  old  way/'  The  King's 
agitation  at  being  urged  to  grant  power  to  the  Ronum- 
ists,  was  not  unlikely  to  expose  him  to  such  an  attack. 
"At  the  Levee,  on  Wednesday,  the  28th  of  January, 
the  King  said  to  Dundas :  ^  What  is  this  that  this  young 
Lord  has  brought  over,  which  they  are  going  to  throw 
at  my  head?'  .  .  .  Lord  C.  came  over  with  the  plan  in 
September.  .  .  .  ^I  shall  reckon  any  man  my  personal 
enemy  who  proposes  any  such  measure.  The  most 
Jacobinical  thing  I  ever  heard  of.'  *'  You'U  find,'  said 
Dundas,  ^  among  those  who  are  firiendly  to  that  mea- 
sure, some  you  never  supposed  your  enemies.' " 

"Saturday,  March  7th.  To  Speaker's  Levee — changed 
to  Saturday  night.  Shows  the  good  of  all  such  at- 
tempts— carried  only  half-way  at  first.  Much  talk 
there,  and  home  late.  The  King  gradually  getting 
better — ^very  calm  and  resigned,  on  religious  grounds." 

"  Saw  Lord  Eldon,  and  long  talk  with  him  on  the 
best  mode  of  study  and  discipline — ^for  the  young 
Grants — ^to  be  lawyers."  The  Chancellor's  reply  was 
not  encouraging — "  I  know  no  rule  to  give  them,  but 
that  they  must  make  up  their  minds  to  live  like  a  her- 
mit, and  work  like  a  horse."  "  Eldon  had  just  received 
the  great  seal,  and  I  expressed  my  fears  that  they  were 
bringing  the  King  into  public  too  soon  after  his  late 
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iiidispodlaon.  'Ton  $ii$lk  judge  fbr  youniel^'  be  an- 
swered, ^frorn  what  passed  betwera  us  when  I  kissed 
hands  on  my  appointment.  The  King  had  been  eon- 
versing  with  me,  and  what  I  was  about  to  retire,  he 
said:  ^ Oive mj  remembrances  to  Lady  Mdon."  lae- 
knowledged  his  condescension,  and  intimated  that  I 
was  ignorant  of  Lady  Eldon's  claim  to  such  a  notice. 
"  Yes,  yes,"  he  answered :  *'  I  know  how  mneh  I  owe  to 
Lady  Eldon ;  I  know  that  yon  wonld  have  made  your- 
self a  country  curate,  and  that  she  has  made  you  my 
Lord  Ohancdior." ' 

^^About  ten  days  ago,"  he  writes  to  Mr.  Baakes,  in 
September,  ^'  I  brought  Mrs.  Wilberforce  and  my  three 
children  to  these  my  old  badielor  quarters,  in  Need- 
wood  forest;  Qisbome  my  host.  This  you  may  re- 
member is  the  forest  wfaidi  we  deroted  to  the  axe  and 
the  ploughshare  a  few  months  ago.  I  confess  I  have 
been  not  a  little  proroked  to  see  such  extents  of  miser- 
able hopeless  wastes  suffered  to  continue  in  their  pres^it 
state  of  unprofitable  nakedness,  whilst  these  beautiAiI 
retreats  are  sacrificed.  Howeyer,  if  wheat  be  pulled 
down  one  shilling  a  quarter,  it  will  be  a  reimbursement." 

A  long  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  was  written  at  this  time, 
urging  on  him  some  measure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
from  the  public  purse.  While  at  Mr.  Gisbome%  he  was 
delighted  by  the  news  that  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
had  been  signed,  soon  after  which  we  find  him  making 
his  usual  visit  to  Bath,  from  which  place  he  wrote : 

"  My  Dkab  GisBOBinc  :♦♦♦♦*  This  is  a  sad 
place  for  visitors ;  and  as  I  can  not  think  it  right  to  say, 
through  my  servant,  ^not  at  home,'*  and  am  not  al- 

*  He  was  brought  to  this  oonviction  by  tiie  bltintness  of  &  ftithM 
north-eooDtiy  servant,  to  whom  he  had  carefidly,  and  as  he  believed, 
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lowed  to  t^  i>eople  so  myaei^  I  may  be  mterrapted 
befiore  I  have  done  writing  the  letter  I  have  promised 
you.  Before  I  enter  on  my  task,  let  me  only  asrare 
you,  as  the  best  thsnlcs  I  can  offer  for  year  hospitaiity, 
that  I  do  not  know  when  we  have  spent  our  time  so 
hap{»ly,  as  under  your  roof.  I  could  enlarge,  but  time 
must  be  ec<momi£ed«  h^  us  in  such  a  world  as  this, 
maintaia  between  our  families  a  close  alliance,  that  by 
mutufd  aid  and  countenance,  we  and  they  may  the  bet- 
ter, through  God's  help,  stem  the  torrent  in  some 
degree,  or  at  least  (a  n^  at  the  door)  stand  our  own 
ground.    Kindest  remembrances.    Grod  bless  you. 

"  Ever  affectionately  yours, 

"  W.  WlLBEBPORCE." 

"  My  days,"  he  complains,  "  at  this  place  roll  rapidly 
away,  and  in  a  most  unprofitable  and  laborious  succes- 
sion of  frivolities.  Yet  I  know  not  how  this  could  be 
avoided.  I  am  returning  soon  to  the  bustle  of  London 
and  political  life.  May  God  protect  me  by  His  grace, 
and  enable  me  to  stand  the  fiery  trial.  I  shall,  if  I 
honestly  wait  on  Him."  On  the  27th,  he  left  Bath, 
"with  a  heart  heavy  from  the  prospect  of  returning 
soon  to  Parliament ;  from  the  fear  of  the  war's  going 
on;  from  the  bustle,  turmoil,  and  contention  of  my 
parliamentary  life." 

saooeaBfoIly,  explained  the  trne  meaning  of  this  conTentional  reflisal. 
A  tedkms  visbor  had  been  snffered  to  intrude  upon  his  busiest  hours, 
and  when  he  aaked,  <'  Why  did  you  show  him  in  ?  why  did  you  not 
say  that  I  was  not  at  home?"  the  answer  he  received  convinced  him 
that  he  could  not  lawfully  employ  this  convenient  phrase.  "  So  I 
did,  sir,**  was  the  reply,  "but  he  looked  so  hard  at  me,  as  much  as  to 
say,  I  know  that  you  are  telling  a  lie,  that  I  was  ashamed  to  stand 
to  it.  so  I  e*en  let  him  in." 
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^^It  is  a  rare  and  most  instmctiTe  sighV'  f^7  his  sons, 
«« wMch  his  private  joumaLs  of  this  date  exhibit.  There 
have  been  many  whom  the  love  of  ease  has  shielded  from 
every  temptation  of  ambition ;  and  not  a  few  in  whom 
waywardness  of  temper  has  nourished  a  fierce  and  mi- 
tractable  independence;  bnt  it  has  seldom  happened 
that  one  who  was  possessed  of  every  quality  of  mind  and 
fortune  which  could  most  encourage  and  reward  ambi- 
tion, has  been  seen  to  put  away  soberly  and  quietly  its 
utmost  offers.  This  he  now  did.  Those  who  saw  only 
the  result,  would  never  have  suspected  that  his  easy 
course  was  the  result  of  any  struggle — ^yet  so  it  was : 
his  freedom  from  ambition  was  no  natural  immunity, 
but  a  victory  of  Christian  principle.  '  I  have  of  late,* 
he  says,  ^  perceived  on  looking  inwards,  the  workings 
of  ambition,  of  love  of  this  world,  its  honors,  riches, 
estimation,  and  even  of  worldly  desires  for  my  family, 
of  which  before  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  was  conscious. 
The  settled  judgment  of  my  mind  I  would  humbly 
hope  is  right.  I  trust  that  I  am  comparatively  indif* 
ferent  in  my  cool  estimate  of  things  to  the  goods  of  this 
life :  but  alas  I  I  become  soiled  and  worldly-minded.' 
'  That  our  feelings  do  not  correspond  with  our  judg- 
ments, is  one  of  the  strongest  proo&  of  our  depravity 
and  of  the  double  man  within  us.  I  believe  that  re- 
tired, domestic  life,  is  by  &r  the  most  happy  for  me, 
blessed  as  I  am  with  affluence,  etc.  Yet  when  I  see 
those  who  were  my  equals  or  inleriiCHrs,  rising  above 
me  into  stations  of  wealth,  rank,  etc.,  I  find  myself 
tempted  to  desire  their  stations,  which  yet  I  know 
would  not  increase  my  happiness,  or  even  be  more  truly 
honorable.  I  speak  not  of  the  desire  of  an  increased 
power  of  usefulness.    That  is  another  and  a  right  feel- 
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ing.  Mme,  agamst  which,  however,  in  its  riBmgs  I 
Bl^raggl^  Ai^d  which  I  striye  to  suppress,  is  a  sadly  de- 
prayed  appetite,  rooted  in  a#  inordinate  love  of  this 
world.  Oh !  may  the  compunction  I  now  feel,  be  the 
blessed  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

^^^I  suspect  I  have  been  allotting  habitually  too  little 
time  to  religious  exercises,  as  private  devotion,  religious 
meditation.  Scripture  reading,  etc.  Hence  I  am  lean, 
and  cold,  and  hard.  Gk>d,  perhaps,  would  prosper  me 
more  in  spintual  things,  if  I  were  to  be  more  diligent 
in  using  the  means  of  grace.  And  though  in  the  main 
I  have  thought  myself  pursuing  the  course  chalked  out 
for  me  by  Providence,  and  with  a  diligence  prompted 
and  enjoined  by  the  injunctions  of  Scripture,  yet  I  sus- 
pect that  I  had  better  allot  more  time,  say  two  hours, 
or  an  hour  and  a  half^  to  religious  exercises  daily,  (be- 
sides Sundays,)  and  try  whether  by  so  doing  I  can  not 
preserve  a  frame  of  spirit  more  habitually  devotional, 
a  more  lively  sense  of  unseen  things,  a  warmer  love 
of  God,  and  a  greater  degree  of  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,  a  heart  less  prone  to  be  soiled  with 
worldly  cares,  designs,  passions,  and  apprehensions, 
and  a  real,  undissembled  longing  for  heaven,  its  plea- 
sures, and  its  purity. 

^*  ^I  know  that  all  external  means  are  nothing  without 
the  quickening  Spirit ;  but  the  Scripture  enjoins  con- 
stant prayer,  and  the  writings  and  example  of  all  good 
men  suggest  and  enforce  the  necessity  'of  a  conader- 
able  proportion  of  meditation,  and  other  religious  exer- 
cises, for  maintaining  the  spiritual  life  vigorous  and 
flourishing.  Let  me  therefore  make  the  effort  in  hum- 
ble reliance  on  divine  grace.  Ood,  if  He  will,  can  turn 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  give  me  &vorable  opportuni- 
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ties,  and  enable  me  to  UBe  them,  and  more  than  com«- 
paisate  for  all  the  hoars  taken  fi-om  study,  bugiiiess,  or 
oivility,  and  devoted  to^Him.  O  God !  give  me  a  ain- 
gle  heart,  and  a  single  eye,  fixed  on  Thy  &Tor8,  and 
resolutely  determined  to  live  to  Thy  glory,  eareless 
whether  I  succeed  or  not  in  worldly  conceras,  leaving 
all  my  human  interests  and  objects  to  ISiee,  beseediing 
Thee  to  enable  me  to  set  my  affections  on  things  above ; 
and  walking  by  faith,  to  wait  on  CSxrist,  aaid  live  cm 
Him  day  by  day  here,  till  at  length,  throngh  His  infinite 
and  wholly  unmerited  mercy,  I  am  taken  to  dwefiwith 
Him  hereafter  in  everlasting  happiness  and  glory.'  ^ 

He  had  confined  himself^  in  the  preceding  sesaon,  to 
a  declaration  of  his  unaltered  fiaetings  on  the  sulijeet  of 
the  aboHtion  of  the  slave  trade  withaat  biingiBg  on  his 
usual  motion.  The  prospect  of  peace  had  suggested  to 
him  a  *^  grand  abolition  plan,^'  and  he  was  ^*  trying  at  a 
general  convention.'^  This  scheme  would  have  been 
impeded  by  a  fresh  defeat,  upon  which  he  could  not  but 
calculate  in  the  ezistmg  House  of  Commons.  He 
thought  it  better,  therefore,  for  his  cause,  to  let  the 
session  pass  in  silence,  and  exert  lus  chief  strength  m 
private  with  the  Government. 

Under  these  circumstances,  he  was  "busy  writing 
Addington  (Prime  Minister)  a  long  letter  on  negotiation 
for  general  abolition,'^  begging  him  to  aUot  to  it  a  quiet 
half^hour,  as  soon  as  he  was  able. 

He  enters  In  his  diary :  "  If  Mr.  Rtt  had  been  min- 
ister when  this  peace  was  negotiated,  the  question 
would  have  come  into  discussion ;"  but  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury  and  "Mr.  Addington  could  not  be  persuaded.  "At 
last  I  wrote  to  both  of  them  very  serious  letters,  telling 
th^n  I  so  did  to  leave  it  with  them  solemnly.*' 
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His  diary  proves  him  to  have  been  much  ocoapied 
with  various  schemes  of  benevolence,  both  in  Parlia- 
ment and  in  private  life.  "  The  Slave  Trade,"  ^^  Soci- 
ety for  bettering  Condition  of  the  Poor,"  ^^  Proclama- 
tion Society,"  "  Sierra  Leone,"  ^^  Condition  of  Children 
in  Cotton  Mills,"  "Sunday  Bill,"  "  Oath  Bill,"  are  all 
frequently  noticed  as  drawing  his  attention  both  in  the 
House  and  in  his  conversation  with  his  friends. 

The  adverse  temper  of  the  existing  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  subject  of  abolition,  had  been  shown  too 
plainly  to  be  doubted.  Mr.  Addington  had  coldly  and 
reluctantly  engaged  to  pause  before  he  opened  St.  Yin- 
cent's  and  Trinidad  for  the  reception  of  another  million 
of  Africans;  whilst  the  fierce  conflicts  of  St.  Domingo, 
and  the  insurrections  of  Dominica  and  Tobago,  had 
brought  general  reproach  upon  the  negro  name.  To 
all  this  was  added  the  miserable  state  of  Sierre  Leone, 
whidi  having  struggled  through  external  difficulties, 
was  now  threatened  with  destruction  by  the  rebdUions 
spirit  of  the  J^ova  Scotia  negroes.  Yet  upon  the  whole 
he  resolved  to  bring  his  motion  forward,  and  introduced 
it  upon  the  dd  of  June,  though  ^^  not  able  to  get  it  on 
till  too  late,  when  the  House  was  almost  empty."  But 
a  dissolutiQa  was  too  near  to  allow  him  to  bring  his 
motion  to  any  practioal  conclusion,  and  upon  the  14th, 
he  felt  ^^  compelled  to  give  it  up  for  this  year." 

Parliament  was  prorogued  upon  the  28th  of  June, 
and  dissolved  upon  the  29th.  Upon  the  dOth,  he  was 
^  off  before  nine  for  Broomfield,"  oa  his  journey  to  the 
north.  The  "  Beverly,  Hull,  and  York  elections,"  were 
already  ^^raging;"  but  no  opposition  was  talked  of 
for  the  county.  Early  in  the  spring  there  had  been 
some  rumors  of  a  contest,  but  they  had  now  vanished. 
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He  had,  of  necessity,  been  more  than  ever  absent  from 
the  county  since  his  last  election ;  and  this  had  given 
rise  to  a  report,  that  he  intended  to  retire  from  its 
representation.  ^^  I  have  been  strongly  urged,"  he  told 
Mr.  Hey,  ^^to  advertise  my  intention  of  offering  my 
services  in  the  ensuing  general  election.  But  I  pause. 
Nor  do  I  think  it  probable,  unless  something  happens 
in  the  interval,  that  the  peace  of  the  county  will  be 
disturbed.  I  fear  my  pride  would  be  wounded,  were 
I  to  be  turned  out;  but  after  the  risings  of  this  bad 
passion  should  have  been  conquered,  I  own  I  should 
rejoice  in  my  liberty.  However,  I  would  leave  my  con- 
tinuance in  public  life  to  Providence,  and  not  retire 
till  its  signal  be  given  for  my  release. 

^^I  can  scarcely  enough  impress  you  with  a  sense  of 
the  degree  in  which  I  shrink  from  the  very  idea  of  a 
parliamentary  struggle.  Whether  it  be  the  effect  of 
of  my  being  so  much  older,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
I  quite  abhor  the  prospect  of  a  general  election ;  and 
to  be  active  in  preserving  my  mtuation,  seems  like  la- 
boring to  be  permitted  to  tug  at  the  oar  like  a  galley 
slave  with  fetters  on  my  legs  and  the  lash  at  my  back. 
I  pant  for  quiet  and  retirement,  and  what  is  more,  I 
entertain  serious  doubt  whether  I  should  not  act  wisely 
in  retiring  from  my  public  station,  whether  I  should 
not  be  able  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good 
of  my  fellow-creatures  more  in  private.  My  pen  might 
then  be  employed  regularly  and  assiduously.  But  I 
am  deterred  from  yielding  to  the  impulse  I  feel  thus  to 
secede,  by  the  fear  of  carving  for  myself" 

He  reached  the  West  Riding  upon  the  first  of  July, 
and  after  a  hasty  canvass,  was  at  York  upon  the  ^Selec- 
tion day.  July  12th.  Got  up  earlyish  to  think  of  speech. 
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To  tayem  by  ten,  and  mounted  at  hal^past  ten.  I 
pleased  peojde  in  speaking,  and  did  well.  Crowded 
hall,  and  oastle  yard  immensely  so."  '^  It  was,  indeed," 
says  a  bystander,  *^  an  aagost  and  interesting  scene ; 
not  one  hand  was  lifted  up  against  him,  and  the  sur- 
rounding countenances  were  expressive  of  the  great- 
est delight  and  esteem  towards  him." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Ihmediatbly  on  his  election  he  returned  to  the  labors 
of  that  honorable  post  which  he  had  occupied  for  eight- 
een years.  ^^  The  event,"  writes  his  cousin.  Lord  Car- 
rington,  (in  a  letter,  docketed,  ^'kind  condolence  on 
my  reelection,")  "  which  has  given  your  other  friends 
so  much  pleasure,  has  filled  me  with  sentiments  of  an 
opposite  nature.  No  constitution  can  stand  during  the 
ordinary  period  of  active  life,  such  exertions  as  yours 
have  been  in  the  service  of  the  county  of  York.  It 
would  have  been  better  if^  like  Windham,  but  without 
his  struggle  and  defeat,  you  had  taken  refuge  in  a  close 
borough,  the  means  of  which  I  should  have  been  proud 
to  have  afforded  you." 

A  period  of  unusual  leisure  seemed  now  before  him, 
and  he  entered  on  it  with  a  degree  of  deep  and  serious 
reflection,  for  which  few  find  opportunity  in  the  middle 
of  a  busy  life.  He  took  a  calm  and  thoughtful  estimate 
of  his  situation  and  his  faculties,  inquiring  where  they 
were  most  capable  of  employment  and  improvement. 
The  result  of  these  reflections  in  ''the  reed  house,"  (a 
favorite  arbor  in  his  garden,)  he  "put  down  on  paper, 
that  they  might  not  be  the  fugitive  thoughts  of  the 
moment,  but  the  deliberate  conclusions  of  his  judgment 
recorded  for  his  own  use ;  or  possibly,  that  my  dear 
wife,  for  the  benefit  of  my  children,  may  know  the  con- 
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ridorfttiaas  hj  which  I  am  gaided  ia  the  direGtion  of 
my  labors  and  tikB  employment  ff{  my  time. 

^'  Wb«n  I  lock  into  my  own  mind,  I  find  it  a  per&ot 
^aofl,  wherein  the  little  knowledge  whioh  I  do  pofisew, 
ia  but  eonftiiedly  and  daridy  yifiible ;  and  where,  from 
the  want  o£  okMBifieation  and  reoa|atidati<m,  and  ^ccm 
having  aatiafied  mys^  with  a  a«|>erficial  aequaintanoe 
with  tfamgB,  and  haYing  propositions  brought  into  and 
left  in  my  mind,  without  settlmg  the  result,  discrimi- 
nating the  tme  from  the  false,  the  oertain  from  the 
oneertam — I  am  in  truth,  shamefnlly  ignorant  of  many 
subjects  which  I  seem  to  know,  and  should  be  tho- 
roughly  aequaineted  with.  What  has  brought  me  into 
this  state,  is  a  treaohercHis  memory,  and  my  haying 
from  nature  a  quick  pereeption  and  lively  imagination, 
with  an  underatanding  (either  naturaUy  or  from  bad 
habits)  defeotLve  in  the  power  of  steadily  eontemj^t- 
ing  many  objects  without  oonfiuion.  Tliis  is  really 
weakness  of  intetteot,  but  it  might  have  been  lessened 
by  early  and  habitual  ^orts.  The  mathematics  and 
algebra  would  here  have  been  eminently  useful  to  me ; 
method,  too,  might  have  been  highly  beneficial  in  keep- 
ing me  from  a  habit  of  half-attention.  Alas!  these 
remedies  were  neglected,  and  from  17  to  21,  when  I 
ought  to  have  been  under  that  strict  and  wholesome 
regimen  which  the  peoaliar  diseases  of  my  intdlectual 
powers  seemed  to  require,  I  was  strengthening  these 
natural  maladies:  and  this  till  set.  20.  And  tibough 
since  that  time  I  have  been  endeav^iriog  to  empli^  my 
talents,  in  the  largest  sense,  to  the  gknry  of  God,  and 
the  good  of  man,  yet,  aLis  I  how  ineffeetnally  1  and  my 
peculiar  situation,  and  the  great  variety  of  things  and 
persons  with  wMch  it  renders  me  conversant,  has  kept 
me  sadly  back. 
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^*I  am  tempted  to  think  that  it  is  now  too  late  to 
mend  my  plan  practicall  j,  with  any  effect ;  yet  as  it  has 
pleased  God  to  call  me  again  to  Parliament,  and  as  the 
greater  my  natnral  infirmities  the  more  every  aid  is 
wanted,  I  am  resolved  to  enter  on  a  course  of  more 
systematic  retention  of  the  little  I  know  or  can  acquire, 
and  I  mean  to  note  down  roughly  the  scheme  of  study 
it  will  be  best  for  me  to  pursue.  I  would  not  overrate 
knowledge,  or  proficiency  in  any  human  pursuits  or 
acquirements ;  but  inasmuch  as  God  works  by  human 
means,  it  seems  to  be  our  duty  to  labor  diligently  in 
the  pursuit  of  those  qualifications,  which  appear  to  be 
the  instruments  of  usefulness  for  our  particular  station 
and  occupation  in  life.  Eloquence  in  its  right  sense  is 
of  great  effect  in  every  free  community ;  and  as  it  has 
pleased  God  to  endow  me  with  a  certain  natural  turn 
for  public  speaking,  and  by  His  providence  to  place  me 
in  a  situation  in  which  there  is  room  for  the  use  of  that 
talent,  it  seems  to  be  my  duty  to  improve  that  natural 
fiMsulty,  and  cultivate  that  true  eloquence  which  alone 
is  suitable  to  the  character  of  a  follower  of  the  Saviour, 
who  was  fiill  of  love,  truth,  and  lowUness.  Besides, 
the  very  basis  of  eloquence,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  use 
it,  is  wisdom  and  knowledge,  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  one^s  subject,  the  sure  possession  of  it,  and  power 
of  promptly  calling  up  and  using  it.  But  let  me  ever 
remember  here  what  cause  there  is  for  continnal  watch- 
fulness and  godly  jealousy,  lest  the  pursuit  should  lead 
to  an  inordinate  love  of  worldly  estimation,  to  vanity 
and  pride ;  aud  if  to  them,  in  its  consequence  to  the 
malignant  passions.'' 

The  recurrence  of  his  birth-day  (»t.  43)  led  him  again 
a  few  da3rs  later,  to  review  his  situation  and  employ- 
ment.   He  had  of  late  found  more  time  than  usual  for 
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general  readiBg.  To  thk  he  was  00  mnoh  devoted,  that 
he  found  it,  he  has  often  said,  likely  to  encroach  more 
than  any  press  of  business  npon  the  hours  allotted  to 
devotion.  ^^  I  find  boohs,"  he  says,  ^^  alienate  my  heart 
from  Qod  as  much  as  any  thing.  I  have  been  framing 
a  plan  of  study  for  myself  but  let  me  remember  that 
one  thing  is  needfbl,  that  if  my  heart  can  not  be  kept 
in  a  spiritual  state  without  so  much  prayer,  meditation, 
Scripture-reading,  etc.,  as  are  incompatible  with  study 
and  business,  I  must  seek  first  the  righteousness  of  Qod. 
Yet,  O  Lord  I  when  I  think  how  little  I  have  done,  I 
am  ashamed  and  confounded,  and  I  would  &in  honor 
God  more  than  I  have  yet  done." 

Again  he  says:  ^'  Is  it  that  my  devotions  are  too  much 
hurried,  that  I  do  not  read  Scripture  enough,  or  how  is 
it,  that  I  leave  with  reluctance  the  mere  chit-chat  of 
BoBwell's  Johnson,  for  what  ought  to  be  the  grateful 
offices  of  prayer  and  praise  ?  Yet  if  any  man  have  not 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  His,  I  must  then 
grow  in  grace.  I  must  love  Gk>d  more*  I  must  feel 
the  power  of  divine  things  more.  Whether  I  am  more 
or  less  learned,  signifies  not.  Whether  even  I  execute 
the  work  which  I  deem  useful,  is  comparatively  unim- 
portant. But  beware,  O  my  soul  I  of  bikewarmness. 
I  feel  it  difficult  to  adjust  the  due  degree  of  time  to  be 
allotted  to  prayer.  Scripture  reading,  and  other  reli- 
gious exercises.  GU>d  loves  mercy  better  than  sacrifice, 
and  there  is  a  danger  of  a  superstitious  spirit,  of  being 
led  to  depend  on  the  forms  of  religion.  Yet  the  expe- 
rience and  example  of  good  men  seems  a&ir  guide. 
At  all  events,  however,  some  way  or  other,  my  affec- 
tions must  be  set  on  things  above.  Qod  is  willing  to 
supply  our  needs*  They  who  wait  on  Him  shall  renew 
their  strength.    I  humbly  trust  in  His  promises." 
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<«  I  Lave  latrij  faa«i  led  to  %lmk  of  that  part  of  mj 
tile  whesein  I  lired  without  God  ia  the  world,  wjuting, 
and  6Ten  abaflozig  all  the  &oolti^  He  had  given  xne  for 
Hia  glory^.  Sorely  when  I  think  of  the  way  in  which  X 
went  on  ^r  many  years,  from  about  sixteen  to  1785-^, 
I  oan  only  &U  down  with  astonishment  as  well  as  hu- 
miliation, before  die  tlurone  of  grace,  and  adore  with 
wonder,  no  less  tiiaa  remorse  and  gratitade,  that  inr 
finite  mercy  c^  God  wfaidi  did  not  cast  me  o%  but  on 
the  contrary,  goiding  me  by  a  way  which  I  ]aiew  not, 
led  me  to  those  from  whom  I  was  to  receive  the  know- 
ledge of  salvation,  (not  more  manifestly  His  work  was 
St.  Panl's  instraction  by  Ananias,)  a^d  above  all  soft- 
ened my  hard  heart,  fixed  my  inoonstant  temper,  and 
tboagh  with  sad  occasional  relapses,  and  above  all,  sbame- 
fiil  miprofitableness,  has  enabled  me  to  continue  imtil 
this  day.    Praise  the  Lord,  0  my  soul !" 

The  autmnn  was  q>ent  in  the  nfighborbood  of  Lon- 
don, where  he  says :  ^'  I  have  found  myself  incessant- 
ly worried  by  company,  so  that  I  am  meditating  to  re- 
tire to  some  other  place  fi>r  quiet.  I  know  too  well, 
*  coelum  non  animam  mutant,'  yet  much  company  is  the 
bane  of  grace  in  the  soul ;"  and  he  regrets  that  be  91- 
lows  '*the  minor  poets"  to  wear  away  time  which  he 
withheld  from  the  best  worldly  society.  Yet  he  was 
thus  brought  into  direct  contact  with  many  persons 
from  whom  he  derived  infiDrmation  which  was  valuable, 
and  on  whom  he  exerted  in  turn  an  importai^t  influence, 
even  when  it  was  only  luagative;  and  the  tran^ent 
notices  of  current  events,  witii  wimk  his  diary  is  filled, 
afford  glimpses  at  the  times,  fraught  aa  they  were  with 
thrilling  incidents,  which  are  highly  interestti^. 

^^  Venn  called ;  k^  him  to  dinner.  Most  interest- 
ing conversation ;  telling  us  many  most  affectjng  iQoi- 
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dents  abowt  hig  firtfaer,  d]q>layuig  efpedaUy  his  seal  aod 
success  in  God's  caose,  his  powers  of  oonoiliAtuig 
people  who  were  prejudiced  against  him.  Mr.  Kershaw 
and  mother  going  over  from  HaU&x  to  laugh,  Kershaw 
oompktelj  oonqaeied,  and  to  his  dying  day  devoted  to 
Mr.  Venn.  Mr.  Yenn^  trust  in  ProYidence,  and  one 
singular  interferenoe:  when  all  gloomy  for  want  of 
means  to  pay  the  butober,  a  £50  note  came;  from 
whom  he  never  found  out.  At  Tadcaster,  tiie  minister 
really  proposed  to  him  to  drink  a  glass  of  brandy,  and 
when  he  refused,  said  he  would  do  the  duty  him6e]£" 

^^  Public  events.  Oar  government  seems  to  have 
been  remonstrating  against  Baeoaparte's  soandalous  in- 
vasion of  Swim  freedom,  but  the  issue  not  yet  (dear. 
I  think  Bonaparte  will  give  way  in  some  degree,  with- 
out owning  it.  Pitt  still  kindly  hdpii^  Addington. 
Came  to  London  and  viaited  him  at  Biohmond  Park, 
just  after  Holwood  sold.  Pitt  called  and  spent  a  day 
and  a  quarts  at  Sir  (Aarles  AGddleton's,  going  there 
to  study  &rming.  .Sir  Charles  astonished  at  his  won- 
derful sagacity,  and  power  of  eombining  and  reason- 
ing out.  Says  he  is  the  best  gentleman  &rmer  he,  Sir 
Charles,  knows,  and  may  be  the  best  £Etrmer  in  England. 
Bernard  and  I  busy  together  about  education  plan  for 
<Mdren  of  lower  orders." 

At  the  very  conuuencement  of  the  session,  he  declar- 
ed his  views  upon  foreign  poUoy.  ^^Nov.  24th.  Ad- 
dress moved.  C^Mned  debate.  Spoke  strongly  against 
engi^ging  in  continental  alUanoes  as  principals."  And 
again,  ^  ^poke,  having  been  much  urged  by  Caxming 
and  Byder,  on  continental  alliances."  ^^  Om*  national 
integrity  and  good  foith  renders  us  unfit  to  enter  on 
them.  We  can  not  keep  or  break  engagements  as  it 
suits  the  convenience  of  the  moment."    He  went  on  to 
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urge  upon  the  government  a  due  employment  of  the 
present  time  of  peace. 

The  part  he  took  in  these  debates  attracted  much  at- 
tention both  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  '^  We  hear  a 
great  deal  of  a  fiunons  speech  of  yours  and  Sheridan's," 
writes  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  ^'  so  much  that  we  regret 
that  our  economy  had  cut  off  the  expense  of  a  London 
paper."  "You  talk  of  my  speech,"  he  answers; 
^^  whatever  it  was,  the  newspapers  would  have  given 
you  no  idea  of  it.  Never  was  any  one  made  to  talk 
such  arrant  nonsense,  and  on  a  subject  too  on  which  I 
wished  not  to  have  been  misstated.'^ 

Yet  deeply  as  his  attention  was  devoted  to  public 
events,  he  did  not  allow  even  their  importance  to  with- 
draw it  from  other  affairs  of  stiU  higher  import.  Thus 
we  find  him  writing  a  paper  for  the  Christian  Obaerver, 
and  to  Hannah  More  he  writes : 

"Bboomxibld,  Sept.  *Ithy  1802. 
"  My  Dejlb  Fbiend  :  It  has,  you- know,  been  matter 
of  controversy  what  degrees  or  kind  of  resemblance  in 
the  thoughts  of  different  writers  are  proofs  that  the  one 
has  borrowed  from  the  other.  You  may  perhaps  at 
first  suspect  some  laying  of  heads  together,  when  you 
read  what  I  am  about  to  propose  to  you,  that  you 
should  lend  your  aid  a  little  to  the  cause  of  the  Christ- 
tan  Observer,  I  called  on  Henry  Thornton  last  night 
to  state  to  him  this  my  opinion,  when  I  found  that  he 
had  already  written  to  you  on  the  same  subject.  But  as 
where  there  is  no  servile  imitation,  as  the  critics  hold, 
there  will  be  diversities,  so  here  I  find  Henry  Thornton 
and  I,  agreeing  in  the  main  idea,  had  differed  in  the 
next  link  of  the  chain.  He  wished  you,  I  find,  to  send 
us  an  account  of  Miss  Harriet    Bird's   last  hours. 
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Nothing  on  that  subject  can  at  all  equal  the  aimpie  ex- 
IH'eflaon  of  your  feelings  on  the  spot.  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  impression  it  produced  on  my  own  heart 
when  I  first  read  it,  on  a  Sunday,  the  day  after  its  ar- 
riyal,  at  Mr.  Grant's  house  in  John  street.  We,  some 
of  us,  haye  that  very  paper,  which,  with  a  little  ex- 
planation and  supplement,  would  be  the  best  mode  of 
sending  it  forth.  But  my  idea  was  and  is,  that  you 
should  write  some  religious  and  moral  noyels,  stories, 
tales,  call  'em  what  you  will,  illustratiye  of  character 
and  principles.  The  Cheap  Repository  tales,  a  little 
raised  in  their  subjects,  are  the  very  things  I  want ;  and 
I  am  })ersuaded,  if  you  would  thus  giye  your  aid,  and  I 
join  mine,  (which  I  will,  if  you  will  agree  to  furnish 
your  complement,)  we  might  at  once  greatly  raise  the 
character,  and  increase  the  utility  of  the  work.  The 
truth  is,  it  is  heavy,  and  will  be  heavy,  £rom  the  very 
nature  of  the  case.  If  it  be  not  enlivened  it  will  sink, 
and  you  will  hereafter  regret  that  you  refiued  to  lend  a 
helping  hand,  to  keep  it  above  water.  Do  therefore 
think  of  what  I  say,  and  &U  to  work  notwithstanding 
your  ill-health.  You  have  no  vaHd  excuse  for  not  tak- 
ing up  the  pen,  because  you  write  with  such  &oility. 
I  who,  without  any  &lse  humility,  must  say  the  very 
oppoflite  of  myself  will  yet  Ml  to  work  when  I  know 
you  have  agreed  to  contribute.  You  must  not  refuse 
me.  I  have  just  looked  at  the  last  number  of  the  Anti- 
Joioobin.  They  are  sinking  Ast,  and  already  have  such 
marks  of  death  about  them,  that  the  Humane  Society 
itself  could  scarce  undertake  to  recover  them." 

The  year  concludes  with  some  striking  secret  medita- 
tions. "How  many  and  great  corruptions  does  the 
House  of  Commons  discover  to  me  in  myself  I    What 
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lore  of  worldly  estbnAtion,  Tttoity,  ewrtlily-mmdedntail 
How  diflbrent  should  be  the  frame  of  »  real  ChriBtiaa^ 
who,  poor  in  spirit,  and  fteling  hinuletf  a  etranger  aad 
a  pilgrim  on  euth,  ib  lodcn^  for  the  coBomig  of  his  Lord 
and  SaTioTir ;  who  longs  to  he  deHyeired  from  l^e  pre- 
sent evil  world,  and  to  see  God  as  He  is  1  I  know  tii^at 
iMs  world  is  passing  away,  and  that  the  &yor  of  Gpoidf 
and  a  share  in  the  bleaeings  of  the  Redeemer's  pur- 
dhase,  are  alone  worthj  of  the  pursiiit  of  a  rational 
being ;  but  alasl  alas  1  I  searoely  dare  say  I  love  Gk>d 
and  His  ways.  K  I  hare  made  any  progress,  it  is  in 
the  clearer  diseoyery  of  my  own  exceedii^  0i]]^dne8s 
and  weakness.  Tet  I  am  conyinoed  it  is  my  own  &ult. 
Let  me  not  acqniesoe  then  in  my  sinfiil  state»  as  if  it 
were  not  to  be  escaped  from.  Thanks  be  to  Ood,  who 
giveth  us  the  victory  throii^h  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Yea,  we  may,  I  may,  become  holy.  Press  forward^ 
then,  O  my  soul !  Strive  more  vigorously.  God  and 
Christ  will  not  reftise  their  h^.  And  may  the  ^no- 
tions I  have  been  now  experiencing,  be  the  gracious 
motions  of  the  divine  Spirit,  quickenkig  my  dead  hearty 
and  bringing  me  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God," 
The  new  year  began  witin  his  receiving  the  Holy 
Communion^  and  fenmiig  vows  of  more  devoted  ser- 
vice. ^'I  win  press  forward  and  labor  to  know  God 
better,  and  love  ffim  mens — assuredly  I  may,  bee&use 
God  win  give  ffis  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  Hias^ 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  will  Aed  abroad  the  k>ve  of  God 
in  the  heart.  Oh !  then  pray — ^prBy<«*-be  earnest — pi?eas 
forward  and  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord.  Witiiout 
watchfulness,  humiliation,  and  prayer,  the  sense  of  Di- 
vine things  must  languidly  as  much  as  the  grass  withers 
for  want  of  refreshing  rains  and  dews.  The  word  of 
God  and  the  lives  of  good  men  give  us  reason  to  be- 
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bofre  that  witkont  these  there  oioi  be  no  livelj  exerolie 
of  ChristiaD  graces.  Trifle  luyt  then,  O  my  sotil !  witii 
tiiy  iiximortal  interetts.  Heaveii  knot  to  be  wen  with- 
out labor.  Oh !  then  press  forward  $  whatever  eke  is  ne- 
glected, let  this  one  thing  needfid  be  attended  to :  then 
will  God  bless  thee«  I  will  try  to  retire  at  tdiie  or  hal£> 
past)  and  every  eveimiig  give  half  ^  hour^  or  an  lumr, 
to  secret  ezerdses,  endeavoring  i6  rake  iny  mind  more^ 
and  that  it  may  be  more  wanned  with  heavenly  fire. 
Helpme^  O  LordI — ^without  Thee  I  can  do  nothing.'  , 
Xet  me  strive  to  maintain  a  nmform  frame  (^gratitude, 
veneration,  love,  and  haAuhty,  not  nnelevaited  with 
holy  confidence,  and  trembling  hope  in  the  merides  of 
that  Gk>d,  whose  waye  are  not  as  ofur  ways^  nor  Hk 
thooghts  as  onr  thonghts.  I  shoold  almost  despair  of 
myseli^  bat  for  Hk  promkes*  Strive,  O  my  soall  to 
maintain  and  keep  alive  knpressions}  firs^  of  the  eon- 
etant  presence  of  a  holy,  onmkoient,  onm^tent,  but 
iidnitely  merdfiil  and  gradoas  God,  of  Christ  our  Al- 
mighty Shepherd,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  Ab  evil  one, 
and  the  invisiMe  world  in  general;  secondly,  of  the 
real  nature  and  maligmty  of  sin,  as  a  holy  cnrb  on  my 
indinations,  which  will  check  me  and  keep  me  from 
evil ;  thirdly,  of  my  own  vileness  and  nnprofitabl^ess. 
And  to  these  let  me  add  a  fourth,  a  sense  of  the  multi- 
plied Uessings  of  my  situation.  Surely  never  cup  was 
so  fhll.  Oh  1  that  I  were  more  thanldul.  My  ingrati- 
tude Aould  humUe  me  in  the  dnst."  He  was  spendhg 
thk  vacation  at  Broomfield,  though  often  called  to  Lon- 
don by  the  daima  of  charity  and  buoness. 

The  following  diaracteristio  entry  in  hk  diary  occurs 
at  thk  time :  *^  Wrote  a  long  letter  to  poor  Finley,"  ttid 
"Had  a  long  interview  with  poor  Finley  in  Newgate 
—very  afibcting — shocked  at  Newgate  and  its  inhabit- 
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ants."  He  had  once  beea  in  the  habit  of  making  ire* 
quent  yisits  to  the  prisons,  bat  tiie  oonstant  preasore  of 
other  engagements  had  int^rapted  this  mode  of  efEbrt 
to  do  good,  and  this  case  had  been  brought  before  his 
notice  by  others.  It  was  one  of  great  affliction.  Finley 
was  an  officer  in  the  army,  the  son  of  a  clergyman 
whose  yenerable  widow  still  snrvived.  ^^He  had  been 
patronized,"  Mr.  Wilberforoe  writes  to  Mr.  Babington, 
'^by  the  Marqnis  of  Bnc^ingham,  Windham,  and 
others;  and  being  dissipated  and profiise  beyond  Us 
means,  is  now  under  sentence  of  deat&  for  forgery,  and 
sore  to  snffer.  I  heard  of  him  through  his  wife,  a  poor 
Scotch  girl,  young  and  handsome,  whom  he  had 
brought  out  of  the  north,  and  who  has  not  a  friend  or 
an  acquaintance  in  London,  while,  poor  soul,  she  has  a 
sucldng  child  at  the  breast.  I  heard  some  things  of  the 
man  which  made  me  entertain  an  indifferent  opinion  of 
him,  and  was  averse  to  sending  any  clergyman  to  him ; 
but  my  dear  wife  prerailed  on  me  to  do  it,  and  I  put 
*  Doddridge's  Bise  and  Progress'  into  his  liands,  and 
Crowther*  undertook  to  Tisit  him.  To  be  short,  we 
trust  it  has  pleased  God  to  bless  the  means  which  we 
have  used,  and  that  the  poor  man  is  a  true  convert. 
Proyidentially,  he  has  had  &r  more  time  than  usual  for 
preparation,  and,  as  he  remarked  himself  when  I  was 
with  him  the  other  day,  he  has  enjoyed  much  more 
space  and  leisure  for  religious  consideration  than  if  he 
had  been  lying  on  a  sick-bed.  His  venerable  motiier,  a 
most  pleasing  old  woman  above  four-score,  told  me  with 
tears,  that  she  was  indebted  to  me  beyond  what  lan- 
guage could  express  for  having  been  tiie  instrument  of 
her  son's  happy  change." 

*  Bev.  Samuel  Orovther»  Yicar  of  Christ's  Chuzch,  Kevgate. 
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Pinley  was  executed  upon  the  8tb  of  February. 
"  My  note  written  to  Crowther  with  a  message  to  him, 
consoled  and  cheered  him.  Crowther  came  to  dme. 
Delighted  with  his  account  of  Finley's  latter  days — ^his 
deep  humility  and  his  soundness."  What  he  witnessed 
in  this  instance  strengthened  his  disapprobation  of  the 
usual  haste  with  which  execution  is  made  to  follow  sen- 
tence. He  had  once  intended  to  bring  the  matter  be- 
fore Parliament,  and  gave  it  up  only  from  the  fear  of 
inflicting  a  useless  injury  upon  religion,  by  provoking 
an  unsuitable  discussion.  "  To  bring  forward,"  was  his 
answer,  when  it  was  pressed  upon  him,  "  such  a  motion 
would  lead  to  much  profane  ribaldry,  and  no  good  re- 
sult. Ton  could  only  argue  it  on  grounds  to  which  the 
great  mass  of  members  are  altogether  strangers."  No 
man  with  a  bold  mamtenance  of  truth  united  a  nicer 
sense  of  the  reverence  due  to  holy  things ;  and  he  would 
not  needlessly  expose  the  sanctuary  to  the  hard  gaze  of 
coarse  and  careless  spirits.  He  had  studied  carefully 
his  audience,  and  would  reprove  the  low  tone  of  doc- 
trine which  he  sometimes  heard  jfrom  the  pulpit  by  re- 
marking :  "  I  could  say  as  much  as  that  in  the  House  of 
Commons." 

The  following  letter,  written  at  this  time  to  a  Captain 
in  the  Royal  Navy,  may  be  adduced  as  an  illustration 
of  the  wisdom  and  delicacy,  mingled  with  decision, 
which  was  the  characteristic  mark  of  his  efforts  for  the 
welfare  of  his  friends.  *****"  Tour  life  on  ship- 
board abounds  with  difficulties  and  temptations ;  yet  I 
have  often  thought,  that  when  a  man  rises  in  the  Navy 
to  your  rank,  or  rather  so  high  as  to  have  a  cabin  to 
himself,  it  must  be  a  situation  far  less  unfavorable  in  a 
religious  view  than  many  others.  He  may  enjoy  a  good 
deal  of  retirement.  When  he  chooses,  he  may  lock  his 
14 
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door  and  oonmituie  ^th  his  own  heart  in  his  chamber, 
and  be  still.  Of  all  the  means  of  improvement,  I  take 
prayer  to  be  by  far  the  most  effectuid,  especially  when 
it  is  accompanied  by  reading  the  Scriptures  and  praying 
over  them.  God  has  promised  in  His  word  that  He  will 
give  His  Holy  Spint  to  them  who  ask  Him ;  that  He  will 
give  them  wisdom;  that  He  will  guide  them  in  the 
way  wherein  they  should  go;  and  when,  relying  on 
His  fidelity,  we  Mi  on  our  Imees  before  Him,  and  poor 
out  our  hearts  in  prayer,  claiming  His  precious  prom- 
ises made  to  us  through  Christ  Jesns,  we  are  assured 
that  He  is  more  ready  to  hear  us  than  we  are  to  pray 
to  Him.  I  am  aware  of  the  danger  to  which  you  must 
be  exposed  from  vicious  companions ;  but  you  must  be 
aware  of  this.  You  will,  of  course,  pray  to  be  protect- 
ed against  it,  and  to  be  preserved  safe  from  the  conts^ 
gion  of  sin.  I  am  sure  you  will  not  require  an  apology 
for  a  mark  of  real  friendship  which  I  am  going  to  show 
you,  by  mentioning  that  when  you  were  last  with  mo 
I  with  pain  observed  you  take  the  name  of  Grod  in 
vain.  It  may  be  difficult  not  to  be  tainted  with  this 
practice,  so  prevalent,  I  fear,  both  in  the  navy  and  the 
army;  yet  I  remember  Sir  C.  Middleton  told  me  that 
he  was  able  to  repress  the  horrid  practice  of  swearing 
on  boai'd  the  ship  he  commanded.  I  should  have  told 
you  this  at  the  time,  but  for  my  not  having  a  &vora* 
ble  opportunity.  O  my  dear  sir  I  how  shall  we  in  the 
next  world  feel  obliged  to  those  who  in  this  have  pro- 
moted our  spiritual  well-being,  though  perhaps  at  die 
time  we  were  not  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of  the 
service  which  was  rendered  us!  Good  offices  of  this 
kind  will  last  forever ;  and  I  can  conceive  that  in  that 
future  blessed  world,  in  which,  I  doubt  not,  friends  will 
meet  and  know  each  other,  and  dwell  in  the  enjoyment 
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of  the  highest  and  purest  happbess  from  social  iater- 
coorse,  many  will  often  talk  to  each  other  of  the  obli-. 
gations  they  owe  to  those  who,  while  on  earth,  were 
instrumental  in  helping  them  forward  to  heaven :  and 
that  mutually  to  acknowledge  these  under  circumstan- 
ces which  will  make  them  feel  and  know  the  degree  of 
service  which  has  been  rendered,  will  often  call  forth  the 
affections,  and  warm  the  hearts  of  the  purified  spirits  in 
glory.  It  should  be  our  endeavor  while  we  continueinthis 
world  to  become  more  and  more  qualified  to  take  our 
place  in  that  blessed  society.  This  is  to  be  effected  by 
our  obtaining  more  and  more  of  the  sanctifying  influ- 
ences of  God's  Holy  Spirit ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to 
be  obtained  by  earnest,  frequent,  and  persevering 
prayer,  made  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  our  bless- 
ed Saviour  and  Intercessor;  and  by  taking  care  not  to 
giieve  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  tempt  Him  to  withdraw 
from  us,  by  living  m  the  practice  of  any  known  sin,  or 
the  neglect  of  any  known  duty.  Many  would  call  this 
a  sermon  rather  than  a  letter ;  but  in  writing  to  you  I 
pour  forth  my  thoughts  as  they  flow  in  their  natural 
course,  and  I  am  persuaded  you  would  not  have  me  to 
check  them.  Before  I  conclude  let  me  ask  if  I  can 
send  any  books  which  will  be  acceptable  to  you  for 
your  own  perusal ;  and  also  whether  it  might  do  good 
among  the  sailors  to  send  you  a  parcel  of  religious 
tracts,  mixing  the  entertaining  with  the  serious,  (like 
our  excellent  friend,  Hannah  More,)  to  be  distributed 
among  them ;  or  whether  you  want  Bibles  or  Testa- 
ments. When  you  answer  this,  say  also  how  they  could 
be  conveyed  to  you  safely." 

On  the  third  of  February  Parliament  reassembled, 
and  he  returned  to  active  duty. 

He  was  just  about  to  bring  on  the  Abolition  question. 
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when  he  was  seized,  he  tells  Mr.  Babington,  who  was 
then  resident  in  Madeira,  ^^  with  a  certain  iUness  which 
is  going  through  all  London,  called,  from  its  generality, 
the  influenza.  I  conceive  it  is  this  complaint  under  which 
I  harfe  labored,  for  I  am  only  now  recovering,  I  thank 
Ood,  after  a  more  serious  illness  than  I  have  had  for 
many  years.  But  this,  as  well  as  every  other  dispen- 
sation, has  furnished  abundant  matter  for  thankfulness. 
I  suffered  no  pain  worth  speaking  of;  I  had  every  pos- 
Ahle  comfort ;  my  mind  was  in  a  very  tranquil,  com- 
fortable state,  and  the  Dean  of  Carlisle  happened^  as 
we  speak,  to  be  upon  the  point  of  coming  up,  and  was 
an  unspeakable  comfort  to  my  wife." 

Whilst  he  was  stiU  confined  at  home,  '^  a  message 
from  the  Elng  announced  the  necessity  of  immediate 
military  preparations."  Silent  leges  inter  arma:  and 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  threatenings  of  invasion 
and  provision  for  defense  engrossed  the  minds  of  all. 

"  Tour  heart  would  ache,"  he  writes  upon  the  22d 
of  March  to  Mr,  Babington,  "  could  I  unload  to  you 
my  budget  and  make  you  a  partaker  of  my  political 
grievances.  The  premier  is  a  man  of  sense,  of  a  gen- 
erous mind,  of  pure  and  upright  intentions,  and  of  more 
religion  than  almost  any  other  politician.  But  alas !  he 
has  sadly  disappointed  me ;  I  trusted  he  would  correct 
abuses,  but  in  vain  have  I  endeavored  to  spirit  him  up 
even  when  convinced  of  their  reality.  Just  now,  when 
I  expected  I  should  hear  of  the  members  of  a  particu- 
lar Board,  that  they  were  about  to  be  hanged,  or  (as  I 
am  writing  to  a  sober,  matter-of-&ct  man)  more  literal- 
ly, that  they  were  turned  out  with  disgrace,  I  have 
heard  that  they  are  going  to  have  £200  per  annum 
each  added  to  their  salaries.  In  almost  every  depart- 
ment, but  most  in  the  different  branches  of  the  naval. 
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there  has  been  gad-nusmanagement.  Then  my  poor 
riayesi  This  King's  message,  which  came  down  be- 
fore I  had  returned  to  the  Honse  after  my  ilhiess,  (by 
which  I  was  attacked  almost  immediately  after  my  ar- 
rival in  London,)  has  made  it  improper  to  bring  for- 
ward my  intended  motion.  And  all  this  time  the 
wicked  abominations  of  the  Slave  Trade  are  goiDg  on 
in  a  greater  degree  than  ever." 

"Two  days  ago  I  wrote  a  serious  letter  to  Adding- 
ton  (Prime  Muxister)  on  naval  and  other  mismanage- 
ment, which  kindly  received  and  answered.  Peace  and 
war  still  undecided." 

All  eyes  were  then  turned  toward  this  great  question. 
The  hope  of  preserving  peace  was  evidently  declining 
day  by  day.  "  Let  me  teU  you,"  he  says  to  Mr.  Bab- 
ington,  "  while  I  think  of  it,  that  the  accounts  you  will 
see  in  the  newspapers  of  Bonaparte's  violent  language 
and  demeanor  towards  Lord  Whitworth,  at  Madame 
Bonaparte's  drawing-room,  are  substantially  true.  He 
spoke  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  two  hundred  people, 
and  his  countenance  was  perfectly  distorted  by  passion. 
I  am  grieved  to  tell  you  from  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  several  well-informed  persons  who  have  been  lately 
in  Franoc,  that  there  exists  pretty  generally  a  rooted 
hatred  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  conceived  that  the 
war  must  have  ended  much  sooner  but  for  us.  Envy, 
jealousy,  vanity,  all  conspire  to  foment  this  spirit  of 
hostility.  How  shocking  this!  My  heart  is  heavy 
when  I  think  of  it.  May  you  and  I  be  enabled  to  live 
more  and  more  above  this  world,  and  habitually  to  have 
our  conversation,  our  dtizenship  in  heaven." 

"  It  was  at  this  very  time,"  say  his  sons,  "  amidst  the 
din  of  warlike  preparation,  that  the  foundation-stone 
was  laid  of  an  institution  which  was  to  leaven  all  na- 
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tioDS  with  the  principles  of  peace.  The  great  diffionlty 
of  obtaining  Bibles  for  home,  and,  still  more,  fi>reign 
chrculation,  had  for  some  years  been  a  matter  of  mi- 
availing  complaint.  A  new  scheme  to  effect  this  pur- 
pose was  now  in  agitation.  The  designers  of  the  new 
Society  proposed  to  combine  for  this  common  object 
the  scattered  energies  of  all  professing  Christians ;  and 
BO  to  create  a  mighty  instrument  for  the  circulation  of 
the  truth.  Mr.  Wilberforce  had  secretly  done  much  in 
this  very  work;  and  the  catholic  aspect  worn  by  this 
new  Society  delighted  his  large  and  liberal  mind.  He 
was  accordingly  one  of  its  first  framers.'*  ^^  Hughes, 
Reyner,  and  Grant  breabGuited  with  me,"  says  his 
diary,  "  on  Bible  Society  formation.''  And  a  few  days 
later :  "City — ^Bible  Society  proposal"  "  Here,"  as  he 
would  often  mention,  "  a  few  of  us  met  together  at  Mr. 
Hardcastle's  counting-house,  at  a  later  hour  than  suited 
city  habits,  out  of  a  regard  to  my  convenience,  and  yet 
on  so  dark  a  morning  that  we  discussed  by  candle- 
light, while  we  resolved  upon  the  establishment  of  the 
Bible  Society." 

Thus  feeble  in  its  origin  was  the  great  Association 
which  has  since  extended  itself  by  means  of  the  kin- 
dred organizations  and  filial  institutions,  until  it  has  be- 
come the  greatest  institution  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  enlightened  judgment  and  catholic  affections  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce  could  see  none  of  the  injurious  results 
to  the  Established  Church  which  were  apprehended  by 
some,  and  which  served  as  an  apology  to  many  for 
neglect  of  the  duty  to  circulate  freely  the  word  of  God. 
And  though  it  received  the  support  of  few  among  the 
Bishops,  and  was  opposed  by  many,  he  saw  no  danger 
to  the  Established  Church  from  the  co5peration  of  Dis- 
senters in  this  great  work,  and  therefore  not  only  joined 
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them  in  its  organizatian,  but  ever  continued  to  &Tor  it 
mth  his  support  and  countenance.  The  exceedingly 
unsettled  condition  of  public  affairs  was  still,  however, 
the  chief  subject  of  his  anxieties,  and  occupied  much 
of  his  time  and  thoughts.  Averse  as  he  was  to  war  on 
principle,  and  suffering  as  he  had  done  recently  from 
sympathy  with  the  starving  poor,  he  saw  the  threaten- 
ing cloud  again  gathering  blackness  abroad,  while  the 
ministry  of  Mr.  Addington,  notwithstjmding  the  sup- 
port it  received  from  Mr.  Pitt,  was  daily  losing  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  at  home.  After  a  survey  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Muncaster,  he  says: 
"  O  my  dear  friend  I  I  wish  I  were  out  of  the  bustle. 
How  ardently  do  I  pant  for  the  shade !  If  I  durst 
carve  for  myself,  I  would  not  continue  a  week  longer  in 
harness.  But  I  am  ashamed,  overflowing  as  my  cup  is 
with  blessings,  to  say  any  thing  which  implies  dissatis- 
faction with  my  condition.  Never  had  man  more  cause 
for  thankfulness,  and  I  ought  to  be  more  actively  grate- 
ful than  I  am." 

Three  days  later,  he  notices  in  his  diary  having  been 
taken  into  the  councils  which  resulted  in  the  return  of 
Mr.  Pitt  to  the  direction  of  affairs.  "  What  a  worldly 
spirit  did  this  conversation  create  in  me,  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  the  depositary  of  secrets!  Yet 
ray  better  judgment  resists  these  emotions,  and  sug- 
gests to  me  that  these  things  are  low,  compared  with  a 
Christian's  objects.  I  find  reason  to  thank  God  for  my 
/marriage,  which  by  shutting  me  out  more  from  the 
world,  has  tended  to  keep  me  from  its  infection.  Oh ! 
may  my  conversation  be  in  heaven  !"♦*♦♦«!  f^ar 
my  frame  of  mind  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be;  for 
though  my  spirits  are  often  low  in  the  society  of  these 
friends,  yet  I  do  not  feel  enough  a  lively  and  tender 
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concern  for  their  spiritual  state.  O  Lord  I  make  me 
more  transformed  into  Thine  image !"  The  Saturday 
evening  reflection  leads  him  to  speak  of  the  necessity 
for  *^  combating  dullness  by  prayer  and  meditation,  in 
order  to  fit  myself  for  to-morrow,  especially  as  1  hare 
had  so  little  time  for  religious  offices  this  week.  I  have 
found  evil  from  not  trying  to  improve  Saturday  eTenings, 
and  to  be  earlier  on  Sunday  mornings  for  God.  I  must 
endeavor  D.  6.  to  mend  here."  And  as  the  result  of 
these  prayers  and  efforts,  he  says  on  Sunday :  ^  Oh  1 
blessed  day,  which  allows  us  a  precious  interval  wherein 
to  pause,  to  come  out  of  the  thickets  of  worldly  con- 
cerns, and  to  give  ourselves  up  to  heavenly  and  spirit- 
ual objects.  And  oh !  what  language  can  do  justice  to 
the  emotions  of  gratitude  which  ought  to  fill  my  heart, 
when  I  consider  how  few  of  my  fellows  know  and  feel 
its  value  and  proper  use.  Oh !  the  infinite  goodness 
and  mercy  of  my  God  and  Saviour !" 

Every  eye  was  now  fixed  upon  the  dangers  of  the 
country.  An  army  of  600,000  veterans,  flushed  with 
victory,  and  embittered  by  former  disappointments,  lay 
just  across  the  Channel,  ready  to  invade  its  shores.  He 
was  giving  a  "  dinner  to  King,  the  American  minister, 
on  his  taking  leave,  when  Henry  Thornton  came  over 
with  the  sad  tidings  of  Addington's  having  declared  in 
his  place,  that  Andreossi  had  asked  for  a  passport,  that 
Lord  Whitwoith  returning, in  short,  that  war.  The  news 
had  the  effect  on  the  sudden,  of  making  me  feel  a  sort 
of  intoxicating  flush,  though  my  judgment  so  deeply 
deplores  it.  7th.  Morning,  on  opening  the  Bible,  after 
praying  to  Goil  for  guidance  and  protection,  I  accident- 
ally just  glanced  my  eye  on  Jeremiah  39  :  16-18.  Oh! 
that  I  may  have  God  for  a  refuge,  and  then  it  matters 
not  what  befalls  me.     I  would  not  lay  much  stress  on 
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snoh  inddents,  becaiue  we  are  not  warranted  so  to  do 
by  the  word  of  God,  but  it  seems  fit  to  be  noticed  and 
recorded." 

His  journal  during  this  year  is  more  than  usually  Ml 
of  the  secret  workings  of  his  mind.  '^  What  a  mys- 
tery of  iniquity,"  he  says,  "  is  the  human  heart  I  How 
forcibly  do  thoughts  of  worldly  pursuits  intrude  into 
the  mind  during  the  devotional  exercises,  and  how 
obstinately  do  tJiey  maintain  their  place,  and  when 
excluded,  how  incessantly  do  they  renew  their  attacks  I — 
which  yet  the  moment  our  devotional  exercises  are 
over,  fly  away  of  themselves.  To-day  the  slave  trade 
thus  harassed  me."  And  on  a  following  Sunday — "  I 
have  been  at  prayer,  and  Thope  with  some  fervency  of 
desire  for  the  blessings  for* which  I  prayed ;  but  alas  I 
my  worldly  mind !  Surely  it  is  the  temptation  of  the 
evil  spirit.  Having  called  for  the  first  time  at  Grant's, 
on  the  way  from  church,  and  having  talked  quite  at 
random  of  my  probably  taking  a  house  near  him  with 
a  back-door  to  Museum  Gardens,  my  mind  keeps  run- 
ning on  it ;  it  absolutely  haunts  me,  and  wiU  recur,  do 
all  I  can.  Oh  I  may  Christ  by  His  Spirit  give  me  that 
sel^possession  and  sobriety  of  mind,  that  low  estimate 
of  temporal  things,  that  strong  impression  of  their  un- 
certainty  and  transitoriness,  that  I  may  not  be  thus  at 
the  mercy,  the  mere  sport  of  my  imagination.  In  these 
times  especially  (yesterday  the  news  of  Lord  Whit- 
worth's  leaving  Paris,  and  consequent  expectation  of 
war)  I  should  be  weaned  from  this  world,  and  be  as 
one  who  is  here  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim.'* 

The  next  day  he  "read  the  papers  concerning  the 

rupture  with  France,  on  his  way  to  Broomfield ;"  and 

foimd  himself  reluctantly  compelled  on  the  following 

Monday,  to  oppose  the  .Government.     "  Lord  Teign- 

14* 
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month  oame  after  break&st  to  talk  politics.  He  and  I 
had  taken  exactly  the  same  view  of  the  state  of  affidrs ; 
thinking  onr  Government  had  improperly  asked  to  re- 
tain Malta,  and  that  they  ought  to  have  offered  to 
acquiesce  in  any  arrangement  for  making  it  independ- 
ent. Read  the  papers,  and  talked,  and  considered. 
House  tiU  half-past  twelve.  Spoke  late,  and  House  very 
impatient,  bemg  against  their  opinions."  ^^  Malta,"  he 
said,  ^^  is  indeed  a  valuable  possession,  but  the  most 
valuaUe  of  all  the  possessions  of  this  country,  is  its 
good  fidth.  It  is  a  possession  which,  above  all  others, 
we  should  watch  with  jealous  circumspection,  and  guard 
from  the  very  suspicion  of  infringement.  This,  then, 
is  my  grand  objection  to  the  conduct  of  ministers,  that 
by  claiming  the  possession  of  Malta,  instead  of  its  inde- 
pendence, they  took  ground  which  was  barely  tenable ; 
they  gave  our  inveterate  enemy  an  opportunity  of  mis- 
stating our  real  views  both  to  France  and  to  Europe." 
The  debate  was  renewed  the  following  day.  ^^  House 
till  four  in  the  morning.  Divided  in  minority  of  67 
agunst  398.  Henry  Thornton,  Bankes,  and  I,  agreed. 
Fox  E^ke  three  hours  with  wonderful  ability,  as  Pitt 
last  night,  in  quite  different  style,  for  an  hour  or  more, 
appealiog  to  national  pride,  honor,  etc." 

To  this  appeal  he  had  himself  replied  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  speech.  "  I  have  not  descanted  on  the  evils 
of  war,  and  endeavored  to  affect  your  passions  by  turn- 
ing your  minds  to  the  contemplation  of  its  various  hor- 
rors ;  not  but  that  I  think  a  very  unjust  outcry  is  rabed 
against  all  those  who  touch  on  those  topics,  whilst  ap- 
peals to  pride,  to  glory,  to  the  reputation  of  our  bra^e 
fore&thers,  are  heard  with  delight,  and  clamorously 
applauded.  It  might  tend,  sir,  to.  the  discovery  of  the 
path  of  truth  and  wisdom,  if  appeals  to  the  passions 
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were  in  all  cases  to  be  exclnded  fVom  our  discussions, 
and  if  we  were  to  confine  oursely es  to  a  dry,  cold,  strict, 
logical  investigation  and  analysis.  But  if  we  allow  of 
appeals  to  those  passions,  the  influence  of  which  on 
persons  in  oar  rank  of  life,  must  be  particularly  strong, 
surely  we  should  not  so  squeamishly  reject  every  appeal 
to  those  feelings  of  our  nature,  which  teach  us  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  and  to  deplore 
the  various  sufferings  of  which  war  is,  above  all  other 
calamities,  the  sure  and  prolific  source."  He  felt  deeply 
upon  this  subject,  and  published  his  speech. 

The  excitement  of  these  stirring  times  caused  no  re- 
laxation of  that  careful  scrutiny  with  which  he  tried  his 
temper  and  his  conduct.  *'  I  have  not  been  consider- 
ate," he  says,  '^  or  kind  enough  towards  Addington. 
Poor  fellow  I  what  annoyances  has  he !  He  has  no  peace 
as  I  have,  alas !"  And  again  :  ^^  July  1 7th.  I  fear  I  did 
not  act  honestly  in  persuading  myself  that  I  might  neg- 
lect the  House  of  Commons  yesterday  for  Lord  St. 
Helen's,  whom  I  had  asked  to  dinner.  ^  It  is  dangerous 
to  act  contrary  to  conscience,  in  little  things  as  well  as 
great.  It  is  tempting  Grod  to  withdraw  His  Holy 
Spirit.  That  way  of  persuading  ourselves,  which  we 
are  apt  to  practise,  when  inclined  to  a  thing  which  the 
first  mmple  suggestion  of  conscience  opposes,  is  to  be 
carefully  watched  against.  Yet  we  seem  not  to  be  de- 
ceived  either,  but  to  see  as  it  were  out  of  the  corner 
of  our  eye  the  right  all  the  while." 

It  was  no  light  excuse  which  ever  led  him  to  absent 
himself  from  Parliament.  Three  days  after  this  last 
entry,  he  says:  "To  town,  meaning  Levee,  but  so 
poorly  that  I  gave  it  up.  House.  Defense  Bill  till 
late.  Alas!  Sunday  drilling  introduced  contrary  to 
Yorke's  declaration,  from  his  being  put  out  of  sorts 
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about  another  clause.  I  spoke.  Pitt  answered  me." 
He  never  ceased  to  oppose  this  injurious  practice  until 
he  succeeded  in  preventing  it.  ^^  I  strongly  opposed 
this  war,"  he  wrote  many  years  afterwards,  ^^  differing 
from  those  with  whom  I  commonly  agreed,  at  a  great 
cost  of  private  feeling ;  but  when  once  it  had  begun,  I 
did  not  persist  in  declaiming  against  its  impolicy  and 
mischie&,  because  I  knew  that  by  so  doing  I  should 
only  injure  my  country." 

No  one  saw  with  more  regret  the  strange  inertness 
of  the  Government.  His  long  lind  tried  friendship  for 
Mr.  Addington,  made  it  the  more  painful  to  him,  and 
he  did  all  he  could  by  personal  remonstrance,  to  stir 
him  up  to  greater  energy  of  conduct.  He  exerted 
himself  to  kmdJe  a  proper  ardor  in  the  country ;  and 
for  this  purpose  he  determined  upon  travelling  into 
Yorkshire,  to  be  present  at  a  public  meeting  for  voting 
an  address.  Upon  the  26th  of  July,  he  set  out  from 
London,  and  leaving  his  family  at  Wood  Hall,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, he  pushed  on  to  York,  which  he  reached  upon 
the  28th.  ^^  Found  the  meeting  begun.  I  had  better 
have  been  there  the  night  before — ^many  gentlemen — 
castle  yard.  I  spoke,  and  pretty  well,  but  I  did  not 
feel  myself  warmed." 

To  the  expenses  of  the  volunteer  force  he  subscribed 
£600 ;  and  finding  that  he  ^'  could  do  no  more  good  by 
remaining"  in  the  north,  he  set  out  upon  the  following 
day,  and  on  the  30th  rejoined  his  &mily  in  Hertford- 
shire. Here  he  staid  some  time ;  going  to  London  on 
important  questions,  and  rejoicing  at  every  interval  of 
leisure  to  shake  off  itsdust  and  turmoil,  and  wander  at 
will  in  the  beautifiil  retirement  of  Wood  Hall.  Here 
he  describes  himself  as  ^^  reading  Hume,  considering 
topics,  running  over  many  books.   Much  time  consumed 
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about  letters — a  great  aoonmnlation  of  these,  and  ne- 
cessity of  writing  to  stir  up  and  do  good  in  various 
ways ;  and,''  not  the  least  characteristic, ''  visiting  daily 
the  sick-room  of  one  of  Mr.  Smith's  footmen,  to  read 
and  pray  with  him."  Aug.  5th.  ''A  charming  day. 
Walked  about  an  hour  with  Oowper's  Poems — delight- 
fill — ^park — deer — water — wood.  Delightful  walk  in 
the  evening — a  most  romantic  scene  for  a  gentleman's 
park.  They  have  £tmily  prayers  night  and  morning. 
What  a  lesson  to  try  to  do  good  by  speaking  to  others  I 
I  remember  when  at  Wilford,  many  years  ago,  I  men- 
tioned to  my  cousin  about  &mily  prayers,  and  he 
adopted  the  custom  the  very  next  night." 

His  letters,  and  the  entries  in  his  journal  at  this  time, 
are  filled  with  the  expression  of  his  anxiety  on  account 
of  the  inertness  of  the  Oovemment  in  its  preparations 
to  resist  an  invasion  which  he  deemed  imminent.  To 
W.  Hey,  he  wrote:  "By  repressing  the  voluntary 
spirit.  Government  has  incurred  a  fearful  responsibility. 
I  can  not  but  believe  we  might  have  1;>een  so  manifestly 
strong,  that  Bonaparte  woidd  have  despaired  of  mak- 
ing any  impression  on  us,  and  would  have  given  us  a 
real  victory  without  the  risk  of  a  defeat,  and  the  blood- 
shed and  expense  of  a  contest."  He  himself  had  a 
strong  disposition  to  visit  the  county  of  York  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  countenance  of  his  presence  to 
the  voluntary  training  for  defense,  but  was  deterred  by 
the  apprehension  that  the  prudence  which  his  feeble 
health  might  dictate,  would  be  construed  into  luke- 
warmness  or  cowardice. 

Leaving  Wood  Hall  late  in  August,  and  spending  a 
week  with  his  family  upon  the  road  at  the  house  of  his 
friend  Matthew  Montagu,  at  Sandleford  Priory,  he  arrived 
on  the  dd  of  September  at  the  village  of  Bath  Easton, 
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where  he  designed  to  take  up  his  quarters  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  vacation.  ^^  Delighted  with  the  beauty 
of  our  new  yilla.  Weather  delicious.  Afternoon  and 
evening  read  and  heard,  out  of  doors,  ui  a  lovely  arbor 
by  the  river.  This  is  a  beautiful  country ;  our  house 
exactly  like  Westmoreland,  saving  lakes."  "  I  am  now 
come,"  he  says  on  the  first  Sunday  after  his  arrival,  '^to 
a  place  where  there  is  a  prospect  of  my  living  in  more 
quiet  than  I  have  long  enjoyed.  Oh !  may  I  improve 
it  for  the  best  purposes.  May  I  remember  that  such  a 
precious  opportunity  as  this  place  affords  me  of  keep- 
ing my  heart,  and  making  a  progress  in  divine  things, 
may  never  occur  again:  that  I  shall  have  to  rendei; 
account  of  it  as  of  a  talent  committed  to  my  steward- 
ship." He  was  ^^  occupied  chiefly  on  letters  till  arrears 
of  correspondence  were  paid  off.  Last  night  had 
twenty  letters  ready.  Reading  a  little  Hume  in  dress- 
ing, also  Greek  Testament.    Evening,  on  the  water." 

The  public  dangers  which  at  this  time  beset  the  na- 
tion induced  him  to  make  his  residence  at  Bath  Easton, 
a  season  of  more  than  usual  devotion :  and  the  record 
of  his  employments  on  the  first  Friday  after  his  arrival 
there,  shows  how  he  usually  spent  the  days  which  he 
devoted  to  religious  services.  "  Friday,  Sept.  9th,  half- 
past  eleven.  Destined  this  day  for  fiist-day,  meo  more, 
with  that  degree  of  abstinence  which  may  best  qualify 
my  weak  body  to  go  through  the  day  without  molest- 
ing the  soul.  My  chief  objects  in  this  act  of  humili- 
ation are,  to  deplore  the  ans  of  our  country,  and  still 
more  my  own  grievous  share  of  them ;  my  manifold 
provocations  of  the  righteous  displeasure  of  my  God 
and  Saviour.  To  deprecate  the  wrath  of  God  from  our 
land,  and  draw  down  His  blessings  on  us.  I  would  also 
beg  a  blessing  on  our  residence  at  this  place,  that  my 
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time  here  may  tend  to  my  religious  adTancement,  that 
it  may  be  prodttctive  also  of  benefit  to  my-ehildren  and 
family,  and  to  others  with  whom  the  providence  of 
God  connectB  me." 

*'  Half-past  twelve — ^Let  me  go  now  to  confession  and 
humiliation,  in  direct  prayer,  for  my  time  wears  away. 
Let  me  deplore  my  past  sins — ^many  years  in  which  I 
lived  without  God  in  the  world — ^th^i  my  sins  since  my 
having  in  some  degree  become  acquainted  with  Him  in 
1785-6.  My  actual  state — my  not  having  duly  im- 
proved my  talents — my  chief  besetting  sins.''  [Here 
a  reference  to  a  private  paper  carried  about  him.] 
^'  (My  birtiii-day  was  worse  kept  this  year  than  I  have 
long  known  it,  from  its  being  my  last  day  at  a  friend's 
house.  This,  therefore,  to  be  a  sort  of  birth-day  re- 
view. I  am  come  here  into  the  arbor  by  the  river  side, 
and  am  quite  secure  from  interruption.)  How  greatly 
are  my  sins  aggravated  by  the  extreme  goodness  to 
me  of  my  God  and  Saviour !  I  am  encumbered  with 
blessings,  my  cup  is  so  fuU  of  them  as  to  overflow. 
During  life  all  has  gone  well  with  me,  so  &r  as  God 
has  ordered  matters,  and  all  the  evil  has  been  the  result 
of  my  own  follies.  All  that  I  enjoy  has  been  from 
God — ^all  I  suffer  from  myseHl  My  temporal  blessmgs 
are  superior  to  those  of  almost  any  human  being  who 
ever  existed.  But  then  my  spiritual  I  Born  in  the 
happiest  country,  at  a  season  of  the  greatest  enjoyment, 
for  hitherto  I  have  suffered  nothing  from  the  storms 
which  have  raged  around  me.  In  a  condition  of  life 
perhaps  the  happiest  of  all,  except  that  possibly  a  little 
lower  might  be  both  safer  and  happier,  (because  I  can 
live  less  to  myself  less  in  the  privacy  and  quiet  I  am 
now  enjoying,)  but  mine  is  surely  one  of  the  very  hap- 
iest.     Then  as  to  what  is  personal — ^good  natural  talents, 
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tBongh  not  duly  improved,  and  injured  by  early  neg- 
lect ;  a  cheerful  and  naturally  sweet  temper,  (a  great 
blessing;)  the  wont  of  that  proud  self-confidence, 
(though  this  has  grown  in  me  to  the  fault  of  too  great 
diffidence,)  which  is  un&rorable  to  the  reception  of 
religion ;  a  most  enjoyable  constitution,  though  not  a 
strong  one ;  an  ample  fortune,  and  a  generous  disposi- 
tion in  money  matters.  (I  speak  of  this  as  mere 
natural  temper,  not  as  having  in  it  the  smallest  merit, 
for  I  hope,  at  this  moment,  1  can  feel  that  it  is  no  more 
than  any  other  natural  instinct,  except  as  referred  to 
the  will  and  power  of  God.)  To  these  blessings  have 
been  added  most  affectionate  friends,  and  near  rela- 
tives." [Here  a  reference  to  his  domestic  relations.] 
"My  being  honored  with  the  Abolition  cause,  is  a 
great  blessing. 

"  But  for  more  my  spiritual  blessings.  How  few  are 
there  in  Parliament  on  whom  the  mercy  of  God  has 
been  so  bounteously  vouchsafed  I  On  none  of  the  early 
acquaintances  with  whom  I  entered  life.  Praise  the 
Lord,  O  my  soul!  and  forget  not  all  His  benefits. 
Above  all,  let  me  adore  God's  unspeakable  kindness 
and  long-suffering,  in  not  being  prevented  fix)m  calling 
me  to  IBs  fold,  by  the  foreknowledge  which  He  had  of 
my  hardness  of  heart  and  ingratitude.  Then  the  pre- 
venting grace  of  God.  What  else  has  prevented  me 
from  bringing  a  scandal  on  my  profession  and  Thy 
cause  ?"  [Here  a  reference  to  some  occasions  in  which 
he  supposed  himself  in  especial  danger.]  "Let  the 
impression  of  these  incidents  ever  remain  with  me,  to 
humble  me,  to  keep  me  mindful  how  weak  I  am  in  my- 
self, how  constantly  I  need  the  grace  of  God,  how  care- 
fully I  should  avoid  all  temptation  but  such  as  occurs 
in  the  path  of  duty. 
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"After  having  lamented  my  sins  before  God,  that  I 
may  feel  them  the  more,  and  the  contrition  which  they 
should  produce,  let  me  meditate  a  while  on  the  gdlt  of 
sin,  on  the  majeBty  and  holiness  of  God,  on  the  base 
ingratitude  and  sottish  stupidity  of  man.  I  will  read 
(meditating  way)  Witherspoon's  excellent  sermon,  ''K 
View  of  the  Glory  of  God,  humbling  to  the  SouL'  O 
Lord !  let  Thy  Spirit  accompany  me,  let  it  make  me 
see  and  feel  towards  sin  as  Thou  dost,  and  long  to  be 
delivered  from  every  remainder  of  my  corruptions,  and 
to  be  holy  as  Thou  art  holy.  (I  am  reminded,^  by 
thinking  I  hear  some  body  coming,  to  pray  ejaculatorily 
to  God,  to  keep  me  from  peevishness  if  I  am  interrupted. 
I  have  taken  the  best  precautions  against  it ;  let  me 
desire  this  day  particularly  to  be  full  of  love,  meekness, 
and  self-denial.) 

"  It  is  near  half-past  two ;  I  have  been  hitherto  quite 
free  from  interruption,  and  even  the  fear  of  it.  Let 
me  now  go  to  prayer,  after  a  short  meditation  on  the 
promises  of  God.  I  have  been  large,  though  how  im- 
perfect in  confession.  It  remains  for  me  to  supplicate 
for  the  pardon  of  my  sins,  and  for  growth  in  grace — 
for  a  blessing  on  this  place  and  its  employments— for  a 
blesdng  on  my  intercourse  with  others.  (Constant 
previous  ejaoulatory  prayer.)  Intercession  for  country 
and  mankind — slaves — enemies — then  for  servants — 
friends— enumeration  of  different  classes,  and  wife  and 
children.  Then  thanksgiving  enumeration.  O  Lord ! 
give  me  Thy  Spirit  to  help  me  to  pray,  and  praise  Thee 
acceptably,  to  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth.    Amen." 

On  the  same  day  the  following  plan  appears  to  have 
been  entered  in  his  diary.  "As  I  am  likely  D.  V.  to 
continue  here  three  months,  and  to  enjoy  more  leisure 
than  usual,  I  proceed  to  fix  the  objects  of  my  attention, 
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and  will  be  as  diligent  as  a  doe  oare  for  the  reoovery 
of  my  health  will  admit.  I  will  adhere  to  my  pla&  as 
elosely  as  I  can,  having  employments  suited  to  different 
states  of  miderstanding,  so  tlmt  without  £Mdgue,  I  may 
yet  be  always  employed.  In  the  morning,  I  will  try  to 
get  two  or  three  hours  for  eomposition-^drawing  up 
and  storing  topics,  etc.,  (after  having  read  Brougham, 
or  Colonial  Policy,  and  Adam  Smith.)  I  will  have  in 
reading  a  book  for  minor  attention  (into  which  class 
may  come  any  novels,  plays,  or  other  works  of  imagi- 
nation) for  seasons  when  unfit  for  much  mentj^  applica- 
tion. I  mean  to  read  the  Greek  Testament  for  at  least 
half  an  hour  daily,  and  to  meditate  over  parts  before 
read  with  my  morning  prayers.  Walking  out,  to  learn 
passages  by  heart,  and  keep  them  up.  In  conversation 
to  adhere  to  plan,  to  have  topics  ready.  I  must  keep 
a  time  aocoimt,  b^innmg  to-morrow,  and  try  to  redeem 
time  on  Sundays  for  services,  as  on  common  days  for 
general  purposes ;  except  that  a  walk,  meditating  and 
solitary,  to  be  a  part^  when  fine,  of  Sunday's  occupa- 
tions, for  I  never  find  my  mind  more  lifted  up  to  Ood, 
than  when  thus  meditating  Sub  Dio,  May  the  Lord 
bless  my  plan,  and  enable  me  to  redeem  the  time  in 
future,  and  to  live  by  rule,  (yet  never  peevish  when 
broken  in  upon,)  and  whether  I  eat  or  drink,  or  what- 
ever I  do,  to  do  all  to  the  glory  of  G-od." 

The  following  extracts  are  firom  his  entry  on  the 
public  fast-day  in  the  succeeding  month,  the  appoint- 
ment of  which  he  had  himself  been  instrumental  in 
procuring, 

"  It  becomes  me  on  this  day  to  humble  myself  be- 
fore the  Lord ;  first,  for  national  sins,  those  especially 
wherein  I  have  any  share.  And  alas  I  I  may  too  justly 
be  said  to  be  chargeable  with  a  measure  of  that  guilt, 
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which  I  have  not  flnfflciently  tried  to  prevent.  Have 
I  then  used  my  utmost  endeavors  to  amond  the  public, 
or  my  own  particular  circle,  or  even  my  own  family  ? 
Who  knows  but  that  if  I  had  been  sufficiently  on  the 
watch,  and  had  duly  improved  all  the  opportunities  of 
doing  good,  and  preventing  evil,  which  have  been  af- 
forded me,  many  who  are  now  strangers  and  enemies 
to  God,  might  have  become  known  and  reconciled  to 
Him?  Many  grievous  sins,  which  greatly  swell  the 
sum  of  our  national  account,  might  never  have  existed. 
What  openings  for  usefulness  have  I  enjoyed  as  tai 
M.  P.  both  in  and  out  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  as  an 
author,  actual  and  possible ;  as  a  inend,  an  acquaint- 
ance, a  master,  etc.  Alas  I  which  way  soever  I  look,  I 
see  abundant  cause  for  deep  humiliation.  How  much 
guilt  might  I  have  kept  out  of  existence,  and  conse- 
quently how  much  misery:  East-Indian  idolatries; 
internal  pro&neness ;  even  slave  trade.  And  especially, 
have  I  sufficiently  supplicated  God,  and  done  my  utmost 
in  this  most  effectual  way,  by  calling  in  His  aid  ? 

"Secondly,  for  my  own  manifold  transgressions. 
These  I  have  down  on  another  paper ;  they  are  present 
with  me,  and  I  humbly  hope  I  lament  them  before  God. 
We  kfLow  not  what  scenes  we  may  be  called  on  to  wit- 
ness. My  own  death  may  be  at  hand.  Oh !  then,  while 
it  is  day,  work  out^  O  my  soul  I  thy  own  salvation. 
Pray  to  God — 

**  For  thyself— that  thou  mayest  be  accepted  in  the 
Beloved;  that  thou  mayest  be  supported  under  what- 
ever trials  it  may  please  God  to  expose  thee  to  ;  and  if 
it  be  His  holy  will,  but  not  otherwise,  that  thou  mayest 
be  continued  with  thy  wife  and  children  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  domestic  peace  and  happiness. 

"  For  thy  country — ^that  God  would  have  mercy  on 
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OS,  and  deliTer  us  from  the  power  of  our  enemies ;  that 
He  would  also  bless  to  us  our  difficulties  and  dangers, 
and  cause  them  to  be  the  means  of  our  turning  to  Him 
with  repentance  and  holy  obedience ;  that  He  wonid 
restore  to  us  the  blessing  of  peace,  and  sanctify  to  us 
our  enjoyments. 

*^  For  our  rulers — the  King  and  his  ministers,  and  all 
the  public  functionaries. 

*'For  my  friends,  acquaintances,  and  connections, 
particularly  for  those  whom  I  habitually  remember  in 
my  prayers."  [Here  a  list.]  "Another  class."  [Here 
a  list  of  his  early  connections,  including  many  political 
friends.]  "  These  are  relics  of  old  times.  I  would  es- 
pecially implore  the  divine  mercy  for  Pitt,  who  is  pe- 
culiarly exposed. 

"Let  me  pray  fervently  and  sincerely  for  our  enemies, 
that  God  would  have  pity  on  them,  that  He  would  turn 
their  hearts,  etc. 

"  Let  me  pray  for  all  my  fellow-creatures,  for  all  that 
are  in  pagan  ignorance,  particularly  for  the  poor  ne- 
groes, both  in  Africa  and  the  West-Indies.  O  Lord ! 
do  Thou  at  length  visit  them  with  spiritual  blessings, 
and  a  termination  of  their  temporal  sufferings.    Amen. 

"And  to  all  my  supplications  and  intercessiohs,  let 
me  add  abundant  and  warm  thanksgivings;  for,  O 
Lord!  Thou  hast  been  to  us,  and  above  all  to  me, 
abundant  in  loving-kindness.  For  our  unequalled  na- 
tional blessings,  both  temporal  and  spiritual.  Run 
them  over  in  detail,  whether  as  exemption  from  evils, 
or  possession  of  goods,  etc. 

"For  my  own  blessings.  So  peculiarly  full  a  cup 
amidst  so  liberal  a  banquet.  All  around  me  are  feast- 
ing, but  mine  is  Benjamin's  mess.  Consider,  O  my 
soul !  thy  country ;  the  period  of  the  world  wherein  thy 
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lot  is  cast;  thy  station  in  life;  thy  personal  circum- 
stances as  to  body  and  mind;  thy  externals — ^rank,  for- 
tune, favor  with  men,  and  especially  numerous,  kind, 
and  useM  friends ;  the  events  of  thy  life ;  thy  having 
been  kept  out  of  office,  and  too  intimate  connection 
with  political  companions ;  thy  being  kept  from  uttei 
felling,  etc."  [Here  an  enumeration  of  particulars  like 
that  before  given.] 

Such  was  his  preparation  against  those  perils  to  which 
none  but  the  careless  were  indifferent. 

But  while  his  attention  was  thus  directed  to  the  com- 
mon alarm,  he  was  preserved  from  one  of  those  immi- 
nent and  unexpected  dangers  which  continually  sur- 
round our  path.  He  was  a  constant  observer  of  the 
advice  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  "that  modem  scholars 
would,  like  the  ancients,  meditate  and  converse  in  walks 
and  gardens,  and  open  air.''  His  favorite  haunt  at  this 
time  was  a  retired  meadow,  which  bordered  on  the 
Avon.  A  steep  bank  shaded  by  some  fine  trees,  one  of 
which  by  its  projection  formed  a  promontory  in  a  deep 
part  of  the  stream,  was  his  common  seat.  On  the  26th 
of  October,  he  says :  "  Walked  with  pencil  and  book, 
and  wrote.  A  charming  day.  I  was  sitting  by  the 
river-side,  with  my  back  to  the  water,  on  a  portable 
seat,  when  suddenly  it  struck  me  that  it  was  not  quite 
safe.  Writing,  I  might  be  absent,  and  suddenly  slip 
off,  etc.  I  moved,  therefore,  a  few  yards,  and  placed 
my  stool  on  the  grass,  when  in  four  or  five  minutes  it 
suddenly  broke,  and  I  fell  flat  on  my  back,  as  if  shot. 
Had  it  happened  five  minutes  sooner,  as  I  can  not  swim, 
I  must,  a  thousand  to  one,  have  been  drowned,  for  I 
sat  so  that  I  must  have  fallen  backwards  into  the  river. 
I  had  not  the  smallest  fear  or  idea  of  the  seat's  break- 
ing with  me ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  I  had 
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rather  moved  about  while  by  the  river,  which  would 
have  been  more  likely  to  break  it,  whereas  I  sat  quite 
stiU  when  on  the  grass.  A  most  providential  escape. 
Let  me  praise  God  for  it." 

Several  of  his  private  observations  during  this  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  are  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted. 
When  visiting  a  house  where  there  was  much  society 
of  a  trifling  kind,  **  Sad  work,  indeed,"  he  says,  ^^  oaths 
of  minor  kind,  most  unprofitable  talk,  alas  I  I  would 
not  live  at '  a  Place'  to  be  subject  to  much  of  this,  for 
almost  any  consideration.  Quite  tired  of  our  relax- 
ation* What  absurd  work!"  At  another  time:  "A 
servant  here  is  dangerously  ill.  I  know  they  have  no 
objection  to  my  talking  to  him,  yet  I  feel  a  sad  luke- 
warmness,  and  even  averseness  to  it.  Did  Christ  feel 
the  same  towards  me  and  other  poor  sinners  ?  What- 
ever be  the  cause  of  my  disinclination,  shyness,  pride, 
what  it  may,  let  me  not  search  out  for  reasons  to  justify 
the  abstaining  from  what  I  wish  to  avoid,  but  obey  the 
.plain  primary  dictates  of  conscience."  "Praying  with 
the  sick  servant" — "I  saw  the  poor  man  for  twenty 
minutes,  and  prayed  with  him" — ^appear  as  entries  al- 
most daily  during  the  residue  of  his  visit. 

In  another  place  he  says :  "  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  kindness  with  which  our  friends  received  us.  Alas! 
it  grieves  me  to  see  a  &mily,  in  all  respects  so  amiable, 
fooled  at  aU  by  the  world.  Their  wealth  is  their  bane. 
It  connects  them  with  &shionable,  thoughtless  neigh- 
bors, connects  their  children  with  frequenters  of  scenes 
of  dissipation.  Oh !  may  God  bless  them  I  How  hard 
is  it  for  them  that  have  riches,  to  enter  into,  and  keep 
in,  the  narrow  road !    Beware,  O  my  soul  I" 

Among  his  Sunday's  observations,  he  says :  '*  I  have 
allowed  so  little  time  for  evening  devotions,  that  my 
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prayers  have  been  too  often  hurried  over.  'TIS  my  old 
&alt ;  my  pro&ne  studies,  or  my  letters,  engross  me. 
Yet  if  we  be  alienated  &om  God  at  all,  it  matters  not  by 
what  it  is,  whether  our  hearts  be  overcharged  with  sor- 
feiting,  drunkenness,  or  cares  of  this  life ;  whether  with 
literature,  or  pleasure,  or  ambition.  I  have  often  on  a 
Saturday  evening  found  in  myself  though  I  hope  not 
«illowed,  this  kind  of  sentiment :  *  Oh  I  I  shall  have 
time  enough  for  religious  occupations  to-morrow,  and 
how  shall  I  find  sufficient  employment  for  the  Sunday  ?' 
O  Lord !  this  indicates  a  sad  want  of  love.  How  differ- 
ent David's  feelings.  Psalm  84.  Oh!  quicken  me  in 
Thy  righteousness.  Give  me  all  holy  affections  in  their 
just  measure  of  vigor  and  force." 

His  journal,  in  which  he  had  lately  inserted  many 
notices  concerning  his  state  of  mind,  concludes  with 
this  striking  caution:  *^Let  me  beware,  lest  I  make 
Christ  the  minister  of  sin,  by  comforting  myself  too 
easily  when  any  temptation  has  prevailed  over  me,  with 
the  reflection,  that  I  have  a  remedy  at  hand ;  it  is  only 
to  humble  myself  and  implore  pardon,  and,  the  pro- 
mises being  sure,  to  obtain  forgiveness.  There  is  in 
truth  no  other  way ;  but  beware,  O  my  soul !  lest  thou 
provoke  God  to  withdraw  His  Spirit  and  leave  thee  to 
thy  natural  weakness.  Not,  I  hope,  that  I  sin  in  the 
view  of  this  willingness  of  God  to  forgive,  but  I  fear, 
after  having  discovered  the  workings  of  corruption^ 
that  I  too  easily  take  comfort.  Let  me  rather,  when  I 
have  thus  detected  in  myself  the  humiliating  marks  of 
my  imperfect  state,  go  softly  for  some  time.  Let  me 
think  of  that  God  and  Saviour  with  whom  I  have  tri- 
fled; of  my  base  ingratitude  ;  of  the  aggravating  cir- 
cumstances of  my  sins ;  of  the  multitude  of  the  mer- 
cies which  have  been  poured  out  on  me;  of  the  signal 
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advantages  and  privileges  with  which  I  have  been  fe- 
vered. These  reflections,  through  the  goodness  of  God 
and  the  working  of  His  Spirit,  may  produce  a  more 
settled  lowliness  and  watchfulness  of  mind.'' 

His  health,  at  all  times  weak,  had  been  so  shattered 
by  the  &tignes  of  the  preceding  session,  as  to  create 
great  alarm  amongst  his  nearest  friends.  The  quiet  of 
the  vacation,  early  hours,  and  the  Bath  waters,  had  in 
a  great  measure  restored  him  to  his  average  state; 
though  he  "  was  reminded  by"  his  "  sensations  that" 
his  "frame  was  not  susceptible  of  that  thorough  repair 
which  it  used  to  receive  at  Bath  in  earlier  days."  How 
he  would  bear  the  renewed  &tigues  of  London,  seemed 
a  doubtful  question,  and  one  friend  wrote  repeatedly 
and  urgently  to  press  upon  him  the  duty  of  withdraw- 
ing altogether  from  public  life.  But  he  was  not  of  a 
temper  to  retire  and  leave  his  task  half  done ;  and 
though  he  was  constitutionally  inclined  to  defer  too 
much  to  the  opinion  of  those  whose  moral  qualities  he 
valued  highly,  in  this  instance  happily  his  own  view  of 
duty  WHS  unshaken. 

He  returned  to  London  at  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
and  entered  the  House  while  the  King's  speech  was 
reading.  "  How  I  love  to  be  quiet  with  my  femily," 
he  says ;  "  how  long  a  period  of  retirement  did  it  appear 
on  looking  forward,  and  now  it  is  gone  like  a  dreara, 
and  I  am  about  to  plunge  into  the  bustle  of  life  again." 

On  the  approach  of  Christmas  and  the  recess,  he  was 
as  usual  anxious  to  turn  it  to  the  beet  advantage. . 
"Who  knows  but  that  it  may  be  my  last  preparation 
for  eternity !"  "  My  heart  is  in  a  sad  state.  Oh  I  heal 
my  backslidings.  Bring  me  back  to  Thee.  Take  away 
the  heart  of  stone,  and  give  me  a  heart  of  flesh.  Blessed 
be  God  that  I  am  not  now  about  to  plunge  immediately 
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into  the  bustle  and.  hurry  of  London  and  parliamentary 
bnsineds,  but  that  a  recess  is  before  me,  in  which  I  may 
have  the  means  of  some  privacy,  and  opportunities  of 
meditation  and  devotional  abstraction.  O  Lord!  do 
Thou  vouchsafe  me  Thy  quickening  Spirit;  without 
Thee  I  can  do  nothing.  Mortify  in  me  all  ambition, 
vanity,  vain-glory,  worldliness,  pride,  selfishness,  aver- 
sation  from  God,  and  fiU  me  with  love,  peace,  and  all 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit."  "  This  is  a  dull  day  with  me; 
my  mind  is  sadly  heavy.  I  see  with  my  judgment  the 
great  truths  which  this  day  commemorates ;  that  He 
who  enjoyed  the  glory  of  the  Father  before  the  world 
was,  came  down,  emptied  Himself,  and  became  a  wail- 
ing in&nt  for  our'sakes.  I  see  that  it  was  unutterable 
love,  but  I  se^n  incapable  of  feeling  any  thing.  I  have 
got  up  early  this  last  week,  and  have  had  some  three 
quarters,  or  an  hour,  for  private  devotion  in  a  morning. 
I  hoped  to  have  perceived  on  this  day  the  blessed  ef- 
fects of  it ;  but  I  believe  I  have  too  much  reckoned  on  it 
as  a  settled  thing,  as  any  effect  follows  its  cause.  Res 
delicata  est  Spiritus  DeL  Perhaps  this  dull,  spiritless 
frame  is  designed  as  a  punishment  to  me  for  this  thought. 
But  this  same  course,  with  more  constant  humility  and 
watchfulness,  must  be  right.  O  Lord !  enable  me  to 
press  on.  How  wonderful  is  this  callousness  I  a  sort  of 
mental  paralysis.  It  may  not,  however,  be  without  its 
uses ;  it  may  make  me  feel  more  how  absolutely  help- 
less I  am  in  myself;  may  keep  me  more  simply  depend- ' 
ent  on  the  grace  and  Spirit  of  Grod.  0  Lord  I  I  know 
not  what  I  am,  but  to  Thee  I  flee  for  refuge !  I  icvould 
surrender  myself  to  Thee,  trusting  Thy  precious  pro- 
mises, and  against  hope  believing  in  hope.  Thou  art 
the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever ;  and,  there- 
fore, however  cold  and  dull  I  am,  yet,  waiting  on  the 
15 
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Lord,  I  trust  I  shall  at  length  renew  my  strength. 
Even  now  my  heart  seems  to  grow  warmer ;  oh  I  let 
me  fall  again  to  prayer  and  praise,  and  implore  fresh 
supplies  of  strength  and  grace." 

"Give  me,  Lord,  spiritual  understanding;  let  me 
drink  of  the  water  of  life.  To  Thee,  O  Lord !  I  fly  for 
succor ;  Thy  promises  are  sure  I  and  Thou  wilt  cast  out 
none  that  come  to  Thee.  TTiere  is  my  stay ;  otherwise 
thou  mightest  well  cast  me  out ;  but  by  commanding 
us  to  *  have  grace,' '  to  grow  in  grace,'  Thou  showest 
that  we  may.  Oh !  let  me  then  rouse  myself,  lest,  hav- 
ing preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a  cast-away. 
I  have  found  my  heart  much  affected  by  looking  at 
past  entries  in  my  journal ;  and  at  the  idea,  that,  to  the 
eye  of  God,  all  my  various  crimes,  vanities,  and  follies, 
are  present,  in  their  full,  unabated,  unsoftened  size  and 
character,  as  they  at  the  time  appeared  to  me.  O 
Lord !  enable  me  to  purify  myself  as  Thou  art  pure." 
**  I  humbly  hope  I  feel  deeply  humbled  at  the  footstool 
of  God's  throne,  and  prostrate  I  plead  the  atoning  blood 
of  Christ,  and  humbly  trust  in  His  promises  of  pardon 
and  of  grace.  When  I  look  forward  to  the  scene  be- 
fore me,  and  think  how  ill  I  have  gone  on,  I  shrink 
back  with  dread.  But,  O  Lord !  I  cast  my  care  on 
Thee ;  I  flee  to  Thee  for  succor.  Saviour  of  sinners, 
save  me.  Help,  Lord,  help ;  watch  over  me,  and  guide 
and  guard  me.    Amen.    Amen." 

It  is  no  slight  proof  of  the  high  measure  of  holiness 
to  which  he  had  attained,  that  he  should  have  been 
thus  lowly  in  his  own  sight,  whilst  those  who  most  con- 
tinually watched  his  conduct,  could  only  give  God 
thanks  for  the  great  grace  vouchsafed  to  him. 

It  is  delightful  to  contrast  with  his  own  language  the 
observation  of  one  who,  with  as  holy  and  as  humble  a 
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Boul,  was  just  entering  on  his  brief  bnt  glorious  course. 
Henry  Martyn  was  now  passing  a  few  weeks  in  Lon- 
don, and  was  brought  by  Mr.  Grant  to  Broomfield. 
Here  he  saw  Mr.  Wilberforce  surrounded  by  his  fiunily 
and  friends.  Their  ^'  oonyersation,"  is  the  language  of 
Mr.  Martyn's  private  journal,  '^  during  the  whole  day 
was  edifying,  agreeable  to  what  I  should  think  right 
for  two  godly  senators :  planning  some  means  of  bring- 
ing before  Parliament  propositions  for  bettering  the 
moral  state  of  the  colony  of  Botany  Bay.  At  evening 
worship  Mr.  Wilberforce  expounded  sacred  Scripture 
with  serious  plainness,  and  prayed  in  the  midst  of  his 
large  household." 

His  perfect  freedom  from  the  taint  of  party  spiit^ 
kept  his  natural  affections  unimpaired  amidst  the  hard- 
ening incidents  of  public  life. 

It  helped  him  also  to  maintain  a  sober  estimate  of 
their  relative  importance,  amidst  the  crowd  of  objects 
by  which  he  was  surrounded ;  and  he  would  frequently 
lament  the  want  of  this  safeguard  in  other  public  men, 
even  when  he  formed  a  £tvorable  judgment  of  their 
real  principles. 

No  friendship  for  any  one,  however,  was  sufficient  to 
induce  him  to  swerve  from  the  path  of  duty,  and  we 
find  from  his  correspondence,  as  weU  as  from  the  en- 
tries in  his  diary,  that  he  was  most  urgent  at  this  time 
in  opposing  some  measures  of  the  government  which 
were  calculated  to  bring  about  a  desecration  of  the 
Lord's  day,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  the  urgency 
of  the  danger  of  invasion  to  which  the  nation  was  ex- 
posed, and  of  which  he  was  himself  deeply  convinced 
there  was  great  danger.  While  he  comments  on  the 
course  of  the  ministry,  he  records  the  ejaculation: 
"  Lord,  direct  mo  aright,  and  let  me  preserve  an  easy 
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mind^  reaped  to  Thee  and  fixed  on  Thj  &yor.  All 
else  is  yaoity."  His  Sunday  thoughts  are :  ^^I  am  dis- 
tresBed  just  now  by  the  state  of  political  parties.  My 
distress  arises  partly,  I  hope,  from  real  doubts  how  I 
ought  to  act ;  yet  I  fear  there  is  Also  a  mixture  of 
worldly  fear,  and  also  a  weakness  of  nature  which, 
though  not  unamiable,  ou^t  not  to  be  suffered  to  influ* 
ence  conduct,  or  eyed  to  discompose  me.  O  Lord! 
to  Thee  I  will  pray  to  esHg^tten  my  understanding  and 
direct  my  judgment ;  and  then  to  strength^!  me  to 
take  the  path  of  duty  with  a  firm  and  composed,  though 
feeling  mind.  Poor  Addington!  (Lord  Bidmoutt^ 
with  all  his  faults  I  feel  for  him ;  but  what  a  lesscoi  does 
he  read  me  I  Had  he  reaUy  acted  up  to  his  principles 
he  might  probably  have  been  above  his  present  difficul- 
ties. O  Lord  I  Thou  rulest.  Thy  will  be  done.  And 
keep  me  from  being  absorbed  by,  or  too  solicitous 
about,  worldly  things,  remembering  that  a  Ohristiaii  is 
to  regard  and  feel  himself  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim, 
and  to  have  his  portion,  bis  conversation,  his  treasure, 
his  country  in  heaven.  Be  these  my  habitual  feelings, 
through  Thy  grace,  O  Lord !" 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

VABiocm  entries  in  Im  journal  prove  the  anxiety  with 
which  he  hibored  to  maintidn  a  friendly  feeling  between 
Addington  and  Pitt,  but  ifieflbotnalfy.  At  length  the 
disaffection  of  the  people  caused  the  King  to  place  Rtt 
onoe  more  at  tho  head  of  goremment. 

The  new  ministry  had  no  sooner  entered  npon  office 
than  Mr.  Wilberforce  renewed  his  motion  for  the  Abo- 
lition of  the  Slave  Trade.  The  question  had  seemed  to 
slumber  for  the  last  four  years.  In  1800  and  1801,  the 
plan  of  aboliidiing  by  a  general  convention  had  appear- 
ed too  promiffifig  to  be  risked  by  a  pasriiamentary  de- 
feat. In  1802,  the  important  object  of  preventhig  new 
erimes  in  Trinidad  had  produced  such  delay  that  the 
session  had  closed  before  the  measure  had  made  any 
progress ;  and  in  the  last  year  Mr.  Wilberforce's  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  earliest  season  of  discussion  was 
defeated,  first  by  his  own  illness,  and  then  by  the  pub- 
lic danger.  The  time  for  a  renewal  of  his  motion 
had  at  length  arrived,  and  it  was  under  fresh  and  favor- 
able auspices  that  he  resumed  his  arms. 

Upon  the  30th  of  May,  1804,  he  moved  the  first  read- 
ing of  his  Bill.  Though  complimented  by  one  of  his  op- 
ponents for  his  ingenuity  in  finding  new  arguments  on 
BO  hackneyed  a  subject,  he  was  himself  discontented 
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with  the  spirit  with  which  he  introduced  the  question. 
^*  I  never  felt  so  ^discomposed,  and  stiff,  and  little  at  ease 
on  any  former  occasion,  and  I  own  I  think  I  did  not  do 
near  so  well  as  usual,  though  the  Speaker  said  he  hoped 
I  had  satisfied  myself,  as  I  had  done  every  body  else. 
The  anti-abolitionists  made  no  stand  in  speaking.  They 
failed  no  less  on  a  division.  We  divided  124  against 
49.  All  the  Irish  members  voted  with  us.  There  was 
a  great  Irish  dinner,  3d  or  84  dining  together.  Lord 
De  Blaquiere  gave  my  health  as  a  toast,  and  they  all 
came  and  voted  for  us.  Lee  and  Lord  De  Blaquiere 
spoke  and  did  good.  Addington  in  a  speech  of  one 
minute  opposed  us  as  impracticable,  and  blindly  threw 
out  a  Committee.  .  Barham  with  us.  Pitt  and  Fox  a 
few  words.  On  coming  homefoundBrougham,  Stephen, 
Macaulay,  Grant,  Henry  Thornton,  etc.  John  Villiers 
came,  and  he,  I,  Stephen,  Brougham,  and  William 
Smith,  talked  over^  and  settled  BiU.  Stephen  and  I  had 
more  talk  afterwards.    To  bed  late." 

Thus  was  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  for  a 
third  tune  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  not 
as  formerly,  through  the  hesitating  concurrence  of  a 
scarce  perceptible  majority.  Its  supporters  were  now 
as  overwhelming  in  numbers  as  they  had  always  been 
in  argument.  From  that  night  the  issue  of  the  ques- 
tion was  clear.  The  venerable  Newton  expressed  his 
doubts  whether  he,  who  was  "  within  two  months  of 
entering  upon  his  eightieth  year,  should  live  to  see  the 
accomplishment  of  the  work:  but  the  prospect,"  he 
adds,  ^^  will  give  me  daily  satisfaction  so  long  as  my 
declining  feculties  are  preserved."  Mr.  Wilberforce 
replied : 
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To  the  Rev.  John  Newton. 

"  Palace  Yabd,  Friday. 

^^  My  Dbab  Sib  :  I  steal  one  moment  from  business 
and  bustle  to  thank  you  most  cordially  for  your  kind 
congratulations.  I  really  scarcely  deserve  them  for  not 
having  called  on  you  for  so  long  a  time,  yet  I  must  do 
myself  the  justice  to  declare,  that  my  having  neglected 
so  to  do  has  in  no  degree  arisen  from  any  want  of  that 
affection  and  esteem  which  I  must  ever  feel  for  you.  O 
my  dear  sir !  it  is  refreshing  to  me  to  turn  away  my  eye 
from  the  vanities  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  to 
fix  it  on  you,  who  appear  in  some  sort  to  be  already 
(like  Moses  descending  from  the  mount)  enlightened 
with  the  beams  of  that  blessed  day  which  is  beginning 
to  rise  on  you,  as  you  approach  to  the  very  bounda- 
ries of  this  world's  horizon.  May  you  soon  enjoy  it  in 
its  meridian  lustre.  Pray  for  us,  my  dear  sir,  that  we 
also  may  be  enabled  to  hold  on  our  way,  and  at  last  to 
join  with  you  in  the  shout  of  victory. 

"  I  fear  the  House  of  Lords.  But  it  seems  as  if  He 
who  has  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  His  power  was  begin- 
ning to  look  with  pity  on  the  sufferings  of  those  poor 
oppressed  fellow-creatures  whose  cause  I  assert.  I  shall 
ever  reckon  it  the  greatest  of  all  my  temporal  favors, 
that  I  have  been  providentially  led  to  take  the  conduct 
of  this  business.    . 

'^  In  extreme  haste,  I  remain,  my  dear  sir, 

"  Yours  affectionately  and  sincerely, 

"  W.  WiLBEBPOBCB." 

But  many  vexatious  difficulties  still  opposed  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Bill.  Some  friends  deseited  him,  and 
even  of  Mr.  Pitt  he  says,  "  never  so  dissatisfied  with 
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him  as  at  this  time.^'  Through  all  his  trials,  however, 
he  persevered  with  a  patient  determination  which  no- 
thing short  of  the  holy  principles  by  which  he  was  act- 
uated could  supply.  Nor  did  he  allow  the  one  object 
to  absorb  his  attention  and  prevent  his  active  co- 
operation in  other  plans  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow- 
men. 

**  May  2d.  Town— ^ity  Bible  Society  general  meet- 
ing—they forced  me  to  speak.  1 3th.  After  much  doubt, 
resolved  and  went  to  hear  HaQ  at  meeting — ^very  ener- 
getic and  simply  vehement  on  1  Tim.  *  Glorious  gos- 
pel.' He  seemed  to  labor  with  a  sense  of  the  weight 
and  importance  of  his  subject.  Truly  evangelical  also. 
Excellent  indeed — ^language  simple — ^thoughts  just, 
deep,  and  often  elevated — excelling  in  experimental 
applications  of  Scripture,  often  with  immense  effect — 
begins  calmly  and  simply,  warms  as  proceeds,  till  ve- 
hement, and  energetic,  and  impassioned.  All  of  us 
struck  with  him.  Simeon  with  us — ^his  first  hearing  of 
Hall.  14th.  Break&sted  at  Henry  Thornton's  to  meet 
Hall — ^Hannah  More  and  Patty.  HaiU  very  clever,  un- 
affected, and  pleasing  in  conversation.  Town — ^Hatch- 
ard's — Suppression  of  Vice  Society — ^read  their  report 
of  proceedings — ^highly  useful.  Lord  Radstock  had  in 
a  month  got  them  about  163  members,  many  of  them 
of  high  rank. 

"Town.  Sierra  Leone  Committee.  House.  Fever 
Institution.  Brougham  and  Grant  dined — ^much  talk. 
Brougham  very  unassuming,  animated,  and  apparently 
well  inclined  to  religion."  Such  are  the  daily  entries 
in  his  journal. 

His  own  choice  would  have  been  a  very  different  Kfe. 
"Dined  quietly,"  he  says,  "for  the  first  time  this  age. 
How  delightful  is  a  little  peace  in  the  country !"    At 
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timeS)  indeed,  ba  he  tells  Mr.  Hey,  he  was  di[^K>8ed  to 
seek  more  quiet  by  a  change  of  residenoe.  ^' Broom- 
fieldj  (I  wish  yon  knew  it  better,)"  for  even  at  this  mo- 
ment bis  hospitable  spirit  would  have  added  to  the 
crowd  of  fUends  around  him,  *'  is  a  scene  of  almost  as 
much  bustle  ad  Old  Palace  Yard.  So  much  so,  that  the 
incessant  ^orry  (it  is  an  ezpressiye  word)  of  this  house 
makes  me  think  of  quitting  it,  and  I  should  not  hea- 
tate  for  a  moment,  were  it  not  for  our  haying  serend 
valuable  friends  so  near  us.  The  Henry  Thorntons, 
Stephens,  Teignmouths,  Venn,  etc.  I  consider  the 
neighborhood  in  which  I  fix  myself  a  point  of  still  more 
importance,  now  that  I  am  the  &ther  of  several  child- 
ren. I  should  scarcely  be  able  to  avoid  occasional  vis- 
itings  among  my  neighbors  wherever  I  mi^t  live»  and 
what  irreparable  injury  might  my  young  people  receive 
from  their  accidental  conversations  with  those  who,  by 
courtesy  of  language,  are  called  fiiends.  I  have  already 
discovered  that  children  are  very  sagacious  and  atten- 
tive observers,  and  shrewd  in  detecting  inconsistencies. 
Often  when  they  seem  to  be  playing  about  the  room, 
heedless  of  all  that  is  going  forward,  it  appears  after- 
wards, that  they  heard,  and  remembered  too,  the  con- 
versation which  was  going  forward." 

Leaving  Broomfield  in  the  beginning  of  September, 
he  moved  with  his  whole  fiunily  to  Lyme,  in  Dorset- 
shire, where  he  ^*  hoped  to  enjoy  something  of  to  me 
the  greatest  of  all  luxuries,  as  well  as  the  best  of  aU  med- 
icines, quiet.  I  allow  myself  two  or  three  hours'  open 
air  daily,  and  have  enjoyed  more  than  one  solitary 
stroll  with  a  Testament,  a  Cowper,  or  a  Psalter,  for  my 
companion."  He  delighted  to  exchange  the  busde  of 
his  public  life  for  this  domestic  privacy.  "  Here,"  he 
breaks  off  in  the  midst  of  a  letter  to  Hannah  More,  "  I 
15* 
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am  irresiBtibly  summoned  to  a  contest  at  marbles,  and 
in  these  days  of  the  rights  of  man,  as  I  would  not  fur- 
nish any  yalid  ground  for  rebellion,  and  remembered 
I  was  at  lA/me^  I  obeyed  the  call."  He  could  now  too 
indulge,  in  some  degree,  his  keen  relish  of  natural 
beauties,  and  the  common  air.  He  '^  read  much  out 
of  doors,  and  wrote  with  a  pencil,^'  and  ^^  had  many  a 
delightful  walk  along  the  hoarse,  resounding  shore, 
meditating  on  better'  things  than  poor,  blind  Homer 
knew  or  sung  o£" 

Yet  this  was  no  idle  time.  He  tells  Lord  Muncaster : 
"You  are  not  however  to  suppose  me  idle  here,  be- 
cause I  am  not  employed  in  buoness  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  which  worries  me  in  town.  I  scarce  ever  re- 
member to  have  been  more  occupied.  A  friend  has 
found  me  a  good  deal  of  work  in  revising  an  intended 
publication.  I  own  I  am  selfish  enough  to  grudge  a 
little  the  trouble ;  for  it  sometimes  costs  me  as  much  to 
piece  in  an  addition  which  I  think  necessary,  as  it  would 
to  write  a  new  chapter.  I  have  also  been  scribbling  a 
little  thing  for  the  Christian  Observer^  which  I  will  send 
you,  but  you  must  not  mention  its  author ;  and  another 
for  a  similar  work,  for  the  benefit  of  our  gi-eat  cause. 
Thus  I  have  given  you  a  hint  of  some  of  my  opemtions. 
But  my  letters  are  my  grand  employment ;  it  is  shock- 
ing to  say  it,  but  I  brought  to  this  place  a  box  fiill  of 
unanswered  epistles,  and  each  day  has  suppUed  a  new 
demand.  But  surely  I  am  become  as  great  an  egotist 
as  the  celebrated  counsellor  himself.  Here  have  I 
filled  all  this  sheet  with  an  account  of  myself  and  my 
own  avocations.  It  is  not,  however,  egotism  that  is  cen- 
sured, but  egotism  in  the  wrong  place.  If  I  were  to 
entertain  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  manner  in 
which  I  spent  my  time  at   Lyme,  I  should  justly 
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beoomo  the  object  of  ridicule ;  bnt  not  in  writing  to  a 
fnend,  who  loves  to  hook  on  and  run  in  couples  with 
me  through  the  twenty-four  hours,  let  me  be  employed 
how  I  may." 

^^  Wrote  an  article  for  the  JEdihburgh  Iteoiew ;  an- 
swer to  Defence  of  the  Slave  Trade  on  Grounds  of  Hu- 
manity. Also  for  Christian  Observer — a  review  of 
Lord  Chatham's  Letters,  with  which  I  took  pains ;  a 
paper  on  Baxter ;  and  another  introductory  to  a  Nar- 
rative Series.  Much  of  the  monung  spent  in  looking 
over  Stephen's  Manuscript,  and  Hannah  More's  in- 
tended publication  on  the  Education  of  a  Princess, 
and  adding  a  good  deal  of  new  matter." 

Three  months  passed  happily  away  in  the  varied  em- 
ployments incident  to  his  position  as  a  &ther  and  friend, 
with  no  little  devotion  to  the  prcmiotmg  the  cause  of 
Abolition  by  correspondence,  and  by  directing  the 
efforts  of  his  friends  and  comutors.  To  Mr.  Bab- 
ington  he  writes :  ^'  We  have  enjoyed  much  domestic 
hiq>|Mnes8,  and  I  grow  very  fond  of  so  quiet  a  life, 
and  turn  with  disgust  from  the  noise  and  turmoil 
of  a  London  life.  However,  I  would  remember  to 
keep  always  mindful  of  the  apostle's  words :  ^  Be  ye 
stead&st,  unmovable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord.' "  Politics  had  been  almost  banished  from 
Lyme,  or  reached  it  only  as  a  distant  sound. 

The  1st  of  January,  1805,  found  him  ^'too  busy  to 
write  much,  yet  desiring  to  record  the  goodness  of 
the  Lord;  His  great  forbearance  and  long-suffering; 
His  kuidness  during  the  last  year  in  preserving  us  and 
our  dear  children,  and  enabling  us  to  enjoy  so  much 
domestic  happiness  and  social  comfort,  especially  at  this 
place.    But  I  must  stop  and  go  to  prayer." 

This  quiet  happiness  was   soon  disturbed.     Upon 
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th(3  5th  of  January  he  "heard  from  Pitt  that  an 
opposition  was  expected  the  first  day  of  the  session/* 
and  judged  "  it  right  to  come  up.'*  Mr.  Ktt's  sum- 
mons was  brief  and  earnest. 

"DowKiNO  Stkkkt,  Jan.  4, 1805. 
"Mt  Deab  WiLBEBFOBCE:  I  have  hardly  time  for 
more  than  one  word,  and  that  word,  I  am  afraid,  mtlst 
be  ^Comef  though  I  say  so  with  reluctance  imder  the 
circumstances  you  mention.  But  by  my  last  accoimts, 
opposition  is  collecting  all  its  force,  and  it  is  therefore 
very  important  that  we  should  secure  as  full  an  attend- 
ance as  possible.  There  are  a  great  many  points  on 
which  I  shall  be  very  impatient  to  talk  with  you,  but 
on  which  I  have  no  time  to  write. 

"  Ever  aifectionately  yourSj 

"W.  P.» 

This  call  he  at  once  obeyed,  casting  only  one  linger- 
ing look  at  the  peaceful  quietness  which  he  was  leaving. 
"  If  it  were  not  best  to  acquiesce  cheerfully  and  entire- 
ly in  the  Will  of  God,  I  should  grieve  at  being  so  poor- 
ly to-day,  because  it  is  probably  my  last  Sondtty  before 
I  go  to  London  to  engage  in  the  hurly-burly  scene  I 
there  dwell  in.  I  feel  like  one  who  is  about  to  launch 
into  a  stormy  sea,  and  who  knows  from  fatal  experience 
how  little  his  own  powers  are  equal  to  its  buffetings. 
O  Lord !  do  Thou  fit  me  for  it.  Enable  me  to  seek 
Thy  glory,  and  not  my  own ;  to  watch  unto  prayer ;  to 
wait  diligently  on  God ;  to  love  Him  and  my  Redeem- 
er from  the  heart ;  and  to  be  constrained  by  this  love 
to  live  actively  and  fiiithflilly,  devoting  all  my  Acuities 
and  powers  to  IBs  service,  and  the  benefit  of  my  feUow- 
creatures.     Especially  let  me  discharge  with  fidelity 
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and  IiTimifity  tbe  duties  6f  my  proper  statioH)  fts  ttnto 
the  Lord,  flnd  not  niito  men ;  dabmitting  patiently  to 
the  will  of  Gk)d,  if  it  be  Bib  will  that  we  OxovlA  be  de- 
feated in  otir  eflTort  to  deliver  out  dountiy  from  the  load 
of  guilt  and  shame  which  now  hangs  tound  her  neck, 
and  is,  perhapd,  like  a  gangrene,  eating  out  her  tital 
strength,  and  preparing,  though  gradually,  the  con- 
summation of  her  ruin.  O  Lord !  do  Thou  lend  and 
guide  me. 

^'  On  looking  back,  what  sad  proo&  have  I  had  lately 
of  the  inward  workings  of  ambition,  on  seeing  others, 
once  my  equals,  01*  even  my  inferiors,  rise  to  situations 
of  high  worldly  rank,  station,  power,  and  splendor  I  I 
bless  Qoij  I  do  not  acquiesce  in  these  Tidous  tempers, 
but  Strire  against  theni,  and  not^  I  hope,  in  vain.  Re- 
member, O  my  soul  I  no  man  can  serve  two  masters. 
Bbve  I  not  ft  better  portion  than  this  world  can  be- 
stow P  Would  not  a  still  higher  situation  place  both 
me  and  my  childlren  in  less  &vorable  circumstances  for 
making  our  calBng  and  election  sure  ?  Covet  not  then, 
O  my  soul!  these  objects  of  worldly  anxiety.  Let  God 
be  thy  portion,  and  seek  the  true  riches,  the  glory  and 
honor  which  are  connected  with  immortality.  Yet  turn 
not  from  those  who  have  these  honors  with  cynical  or 
envious  maHgnity,  but  rejoice  in  their  temporal  com- 
fort and  gtatification,  while  you  pray  for  them,  and 
strive  to  do  them  good  by  preventing  them  from  being 
injured  by  their  exaltation.'* 

He  reached  Broomfield  upon  the  12th  of  January, 
and  enters  in  his  diary:  "Through  God's  good  pro- 
vidence we  are  all  returned  in  peace  and  safety ;  and 
now,  before  I  plunge  into  the  stormy  sea  I  am  about 
to  enter,  I  would  pray  to  God  through  Christ,  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  strengthen  me  with  might  in  the 
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inner  man;  to  enable  me  to  walk  hj  fiiith,  to  let 
my  light  shine  before  men,  and  to  become  meet  to 
be  a  partaker  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light. 
O  my  soul !  remember  thy  portion  is  not  here.  Mind 
not  high  things.  Be  not  conformed  to  this  world. 
Commit  thy  way.  nnto  the  Lord,  and  delight  thyself 
in  God.  Let  the  men  of  this  world  pass  by  thee  in 
the  race  of  honors,  but  thine  be  the  honor  which  oom- 
eth  of  God,  thine  the  glory  which  is  connected  with 
immortality.'' 

The  following  morning  he  "  called  on  Pitt,  who  told 
me  of  the  offer  of  negotiation  from  Bonaparte.  His 
schemes  large  and  deep.  His  hopes  sanguine."  ^^  Ton 
will,  I  know,"  he  heard  from  Mr.  Pitt,  "  be  glad,  inde- 
pendent of  politics,  that  Addington  and  I  have  met  as 
friends ;  but  I  hope  you  wiU  also  not  be  sorry  to  hear 
that  that. event  will  lead  to  poUtical  reunion.''  He  was 
extremely  pleased  with  this  reconciliation  between 
^'  two  friends  who  had  no  public  ground  of  difference." 
He  was  gratified  too  by  Mr.  Pitt's  anxiety  to  acquaint 
him  with  it.  '^  It  showed  me  that  he  understood  my 
real  feelings."  Upon  the  1st  of  February  he  "  called 
on  Pitt,  and  walked  with  him  round  the  Park.  Pleased 
with  his  statements  of  disposition  not  to  quarrel  with 
Addington."  '^ '  I  am  sure,'  he  said, '  that  you  are  glad 
to  hear  that  Addington  and  I  are  at  one  again.'  And 
then  he  added,  with  a  sweetness  of  manner  which  I 
shall  never  forget,  '  I  think  they  are  a  little  hard  upon 
us  in  finding  fault  with  our  making  it  up  again,  when 
we  have  been  friends  from  our  childhood,  and  our  &r 
thers  were  so  before  us,  wliile  they  say  nothing  to  Gren- 
ville  for  uniting  with  Fox,  though  they  have  been  fight- 
ing all  their  lives.' " 

In  spite  of  the  accession  of  Lord  Sidmouth's  parti- 
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Sana,  Mr.  Pitt  felt  that  his  minorities  were  teeble,  and 
wished  to  put  aside  all  questions  whibh  could  divide 
his  friends.  On  this  ground  he  pressed  earnestly  by 
private  remonstrance  for  the  postponement  of  the  Abo- 
lition question;  but  Mr.  Wilberforce  would  never 
^^  make  that  holy  cause  subservient  to  the  interest  of  a 
party  ;'*  and  being  convinced  by  the  experience  of  the 
former  session  that  he  must  begin  at  once,  if  he  would 
carry  any  measure  through  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
6th  of  February  he  gave  notice  of  his  motion.  Mr. 
Pitt  could  estimate  his  motives — ^he  ^^  called  upon  me 
and  was  very  kind  about  it.''  The  BiU  was  ^^  read  a 
first  time  on  the  19th,  and  the  second  reading  "fixed  for 
the  Thursday  se'nnight."  He  had  no  fears  about  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  that  night  brought  one  of  those 
reverses  by  which  his  constancy  was  so  often  tried  dur- 
ing the  twenty  years  of  this  hard  struggle. .  After  a 
^^  morning  of  business  as  usual,"  and  ^^  eatmg  at  home 
in  a  hurry,"  he  went  down  to  the  House  on  the  ^^  second 
reading  of  the  Abolition  Bill.  I  said  nothing  at  open- 
ing, and  not  enough  at  the  close,  but  did  not  expect 
such  an  issue.  Besides,  felt  as  if  I  could  not  go  well. 
Beat,  alas!  70  to  11.  Sad  work!  Though  I  thought 
we  might  be  hard  run  from  the  &ce  of  the  House,  I 
could  not  expect  the  defeat,  and  all  expressed  astonish- 
ment. The  Irish  members  absent,  or  even  turned 
against  us." 

This  fiiilure  pained  him  deeply.  "I  never  felt  so 
niuch  on  any  parliamentary  occasion.  I  could  not  sleep 
after  first  waking  at  night.  The  poor  blacks  rushed 
into  my  mind,  and  the  guilt  of  our  wicked  land."  Yet 
he  had  no  doubts  of  his  ultimate  success.  "I  bless 
God,"  are  his  private  reflections  on  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing this  disappointment,  '^  that  I  feel  more  than  of  late 
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I  have  done,  that  humble,  peacefal,  confiding  hope  in 
the  mercy  of  God,  reconciled  in  Christ  Jesos,  which 
tranquillizes  the  mind,  and  creates  a  desire  after  that 
blessed  state,  where  we  shall  be  completely  delivered 
from  the  bondage  of  our  corruptions,  as  well  as  from 
all  our  bodily  pains  and  sicknesses,  and  all  our  mental 
anxieties  and  grieft :  where  the  injustice,  oppression, 
and  cruelty,  the  wickedness,  the  fidsehood,  the  selfish- 
ness, the  malignity  of  this  bad  world  shall  be  no  more ; 
but  peace,  and  truth,  and  love,  and  holiness,  shall  pre- 
vail forever.  O  Lord  I  purify  my  heart,  and  make  me 
meet  for  that  blessed  society.  Alas !  how  sadly  do  I 
still  find  myself  beset  by  my  constitutional  corruptions  I 
1  trust  the  grief  I  felt  on  the  defeat  of  my  Bill  on  Thurs- 
day last  proceeded  from  sympathy  with  the  wretched 
victims  whose  sufierings  are  before  my  mind's  eye,  yet 
I  fear  in  part,  also,  less  pure  afiections  mixed  and 
heightened  the  smart — ^regret  that  I  had  not  made  a 
greater  and  better  fight  in  the  way  of  speaking ;  vexa- 
tion at  the  shame  of  the  defeat.  O  Lord !  purify  me. 
I  do  not,  God  be  merciful  to  me,  deserve  the  signal 
honor  of  being  the  instrument  of  putting  an  end  to  this 
atrocious  and  unparalleled  wickedness.  But,  O  Lord  I 
let  me  earnestly  pray  Thee  to  pity  these  children  of 
affliction,  and  to  terminate  their  unequal  wrongs ;  and 
oh !  direct  and  guide  me  in  this  important  conjuncture  ! 
that  I  may  act  so  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to  Thy 
will.     Amen.'* 

On  the  following  day  he  told  Lord  Muncaster : 

"LoKDOif,  March  4,  1805. 
"  Alas  !  my  dear  Muncaster,  from  the  fatal  moment 
of  our  defeat  on  Thursday  evening,  I  have  had  a  damp 
struck  into  my  heart.     I  could  not  sleep  cither  on 
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Thursday  or  Friday,  night  without  dreaming  of  eoenes 
of  depredation  and  cruelty  on  the  injured  shores  of 
Africa,  and  by  a  fatal  connection  diffusing  the  baleful 
effects  through  the  interior  of  that  vast  continent.  I 
really  have  had  no  spirits  to  write  to  you«  Alas !  my 
friend,  in  what  a  world  do  we  live!  Mammon  is  the 
god  we  adore,  as  much  ahnost  as  if  we  actually  bowed 
the  knee  to  his  image." 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

To  the  rejeotion  of  the  Abolition  Bill  was  soon  added 
another  trial  of  his  feelings,  which  was  very  distressing. 
He  had  long  been  in  habits  of  political  association  with 
Lord  Melville,  (Mr.  Dundas,)  and  though  he  had  just 
cause  to  complain  of  want  of  honor  in  his  conduct  on 
the  abolition  question,  and  the  India  bill,  he  had  ever 
maintained  a  friendly  relation  to  him.  His  integrity 
was  at  this  time  called  in  question,  and  though  nothing 
definite  was  publicly  known,  rumor  charged  him  with 
having  derived  personal  profit  from  "jobs  "  in  the  de- 
partment of  government  under  his  control.  When  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Livestigation  was  published, 
there  could  be  no  room  for  doubt  of  his  complicity  in 
transactions  which  were  highly  censurable.  The  admi- 
nistration could  ill  afilbrd  to  lose  the  shrewd  and  practi- 
cal talents  of  Lord  Melville,  and  Mr.  Pitt  could  not  bring 
himself  to  abandon  one  whom  he  had  always  looked  to 
as  a  supporter  of  his  measures.  Mr.  "Wilberforce  felt 
himself  under  the  influence  of  higher  and  holier  prin- 
ciples. He  had  no  choice.  To  Mr.  Hey,  he  wrote : 
"  You  will  concur  with  me  as  to  the  necessity  of  mark- 
ing strongly  our  sense  of  such  an  instance  of  miscon- 
duct. The  rather  because  it  is  not  religion,  but  popu- 
lar opinion,  which  among  us  at  this  day,  is  the  general 
standard  of  practice.     This  consideration,  though  I 
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kept  it  back,  had  great  weight  with  me ;  for  if  any  one, 
after  acting  as  Lord  Melville  did,  had  been  screened  by 
his  party  from  pmiishment,  and  had  been  well  received 
in  the  world,  (and  a  man's  own  party  is  the  world  to 
him,)  there  is  no  saying  what  might  be  the  effect  in  a 
few  years,  on  the  purity  of  our  political  system."  The 
friendly  feelings  for  Lord  Melville  had  always  been 
blended  with  disapprobation  of  his  principles,  the  faith* 
lessness  of  which  had  been  exhibited  more  than  once. 
Mr.  Wilberforce  says  of  him :  "  People  have  thought 
him  a  mean  and  intriguing  creature,  but  he  was  in 
many  respects  a  fine,  warm-hearted' fellow."  He  said 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  ^^  neither  could  nor 
would  tell  any  man  how  £10,000  or  £20,000  went." 
Mr.  Wilberforce  watched  anxiously  the  progress  of  the 
debate  on  the  resolutions  for  censure,  hoping  some  valid 
argument  for  defense  might  be  presented  by  his  friends. 
None  such  was  brought  forward,  and  at  last  he  rose 
i-eluctantly  to  press  upon  the  House  the  claims  of  just- 
ice. From  the  seat  he  occupied,  he  was  compelled  as 
he  looked  toward  the  Speaker,  to  meet  the  eye  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  who  was  watching  with  intense  earnestness  to 
catch  the  first  intimation  of  the  course  he  would  take. 
Mr.  W.  says :  "  It  required  no  little  effort  to  resist  the 
fascination  of  that  penetrating  eye,  from  which  Lord 
Erskine  was  always  thought  to  shrink."  He  stated 
simply  but  forcibly  his  impression  of  Lord  Melville's 
&ult,  and  then  impressed  upon  the  House  the  import- 
ance of  deciding  on  the  strictest  grounds  of  justice. 
^^  We  it  is  who  are  now  on  our  trial  before  the  moral 
sense  of  England :  and  if  we  shrink  from  it,  deeply 
shall  we  hereafter  deplore  our  conduct." 

On  reaching  home,  he  says:  "A  stormy  night.    I 
spoke  late,  and  from  the  state  of  men's  minds,  with  a 
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good  deal  of  effect.  House  divided  216  zgaSnat  216. 
Speaker  decided  against  GoTemment.  Adjourned  at 
half-past  five,  (A.M.)  Could  not  get  cool  in  mind  or 
body.  Bed,  and  slept  till  twelve."  The  effect  of  his 
speech  was  very  great.  Having  thus  discharged  his 
duty  in  the  case,  he  refused  to  violate  his  sense  of  deli- 
cacy, and  feelings  of  friendship  for  the  dehnquent,  by 
any  frirther  participation  in  the  proceedings. 

To  Lord  Mnncaster  he  writes :  ♦  •  *  *  "Ig  it  posdi- 
ble  to  conceive  of  a  man  of  his  known  good  sense,  act- 
ing so  foolishly?  Pitt  feels  it  deeply.  I  never  saw 
him  so  qicaiied  as  on  Wednesday  night,  and  part  of 
Monday  also ;  and  this,  in  niy  opiinion,  did  him  honor, 
by  proving  that,  thongh  so  invincibly  firm  when  a&  was 
wen  within,  he  conld  not  put  a  good  fitce  on  it  when  he 
was  defending  a  bad  cause.  I  spoke  so  very  late,  that 
little  of  what  I  said  appeared  in  any  of  the  newspa- 
pers; but  from  various  circumstances,  I  spoke  with 
more  effect  than  almost  ever  happened  to  me  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  am  reproached  with  having 
materially  contributed  to  the  catastrophe.  To  all  Pitt's 
and  Melville's  friends  I  say,  and  most  truly,  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  consequences  of  this  affhir,  and  whe- 
ther the  administration  may  or  may  not  be  able  to 
stand,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  they  could  not  have 
weathered  the  storm,  and  rode  out  the  gale,  with  Mel- 
ville in  the  vessel,  after  the  publication  of  the  Report." 
Honor  and  party  spirit  Were  not  the  standard  of  his 
judgment.  The  language  of  his  private  journal  at  this 
time  is :  "I  have  difficult  and  trying  questions  before 
me  in  Parliament.  I  will  pray  for  wisdom,  and  pursue 
the  path  presented  by  conscience,  and  theii  peace  will 
follow.  Lord,  give  me  wisdom.  Do  Thou  enable  me 
to  act  to-morrow,  honestly,  uprightly,  without  ftftr  of 
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man,  or  anj  other  unlawM  motive.  O  Lord  I  give  ^9 
Thj  wisdom,  and  set  me  above  this  world,  and  all  tbi»t 
it  contains." 

He  had  been,  as  usual,  overburdened  with  business 
throughout  the  session  of  Parliament.  ''  This  living  in 
Palace  Yard,"  he  complains,  ^'is  destructive  to  mj 
time.  In  the  morning  I  rise  between  eight  and  nine, 
(being  useless  if  I  have  not  had  my  full  dose  of  sleep.) 
I  dress,  hearing  Terry  [his  reader]  £rom  half-past  nine 
to  ten.  Prayers  and  break&st  at  a  quarter  after  ten. 
From  thence  constant  callers,  or  break&sters — ^proper 
people— *and  my  house  not  clear  conunonly,  an4 1  able 
to  get  out,  till  near  one.  Then  I  have  often  to  call  at 
tiie  public  offices,  and  if  a  committee  morning,  I  have 
scarce  any  writing  time  before  dinnar.  Then  after 
House,  £riendfl — ^Babington,  Grant,  H^iry  Thornton, 
and  others  drop  in,  so  that  I  get  floarcely  any  time  for 
thinking  on  political  topics,  or  prepadng  for  debates. 
A  residence  near  London  would  withdraw  me  from 
company,  and  give  me  more  time.  Yet  I  dread  the 
separation  which  my  leaving  Broomfidd  would  make 
from  my  chief  friends,  the  Thorntons,  Teignmouths, 
Stephens,  Yenn,  Macaulay,  with  whom  I  qow  live  lis^e 
a  brother." 

His  feeMngs  were  at  this  time  tried  agm  by  ^three 
of  his  warmest  supporters  in  Yorkshire,  who  all  soli- 
cited" of  him  ^^  a  living  for  M.  I  am  forced  to  dedine 
asking.  I  fear  they  will  be  affronted,  yet  God  is  able 
to  turn  the  hearts  of  men  as  the  rivers  of  water.^' 

This  was  00  unnsnal  trial  of  bia  firmness.  On  an- 
other occasion  he  says :  '^  I  am  vmch  hurt  by  si^idta- 
tions  from  my  friend  K.,  for  a  living.  It  hurts  me 
greatly  to  appear  ungratefrd  to  one  who  has  been  so 
kind  to  me,  imd  it  may  materially  affieot  my  interest 
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also.  But  I  mast  adhere  to  my  principles,  and  trost 
the  event  to  God.  K  I  lose  my  seat  r«sdly  on  this  ac- 
count, can  I  be  removed  more  honorably?  It  would 
be  a  minor  martyrdom." 

His  letters  daring  this  autumn  bear  marks  of  his 
nearness  to  the  fountain-head  of  political  intelligence. 
He  not  unfrequently  "  drove  into  town  to  see  Pitt,"  and 
^^  had  much  talk  with  him  upon  political  topics,  finding 
him  very  open  and  kind." 

An  esctract  taken  at  random  from  the  daily  entries  in 
his  journal,  would  show  the  entire  absorption  of  his 
time  and  powers  by  public  affairs  and  those  matters  of 
a  philanthropic  nature  in  which  he  was  so  deeply  inter- 
ested, and  which  his  public  position  enabled  him  to 
promote  so  efficiently.  The  session  of  Parliament  closed 
in  the  middle  of  July,  but  family  circumstances  stUi 
detained  him  in  the  neighborhood  of  London.  ^^  When 
you  talked  of  intruding  on  my  leisure,"  he  writes  to 
Mr.  Hey,  ^^  something  between  a  smile  and  a  sigh,  and 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  both,  escaped  me."  And 
to  Lord  Muncaster :  ^'  I  long  for  the  rooks  and  moun- 
tains of  Cumberland:  the  very  idea  refreshes  me, 
though  it  excites  a  littie  of  the  maladie  du  pays.  I  do 
not  know  one  worldly  thing  I  should  like  so  much  as 
bringing  my  &mily  to  share  in  the  delight  with  which 
I  feed  on  your  romantic  scenery."  Even  during  the 
recess,  he  could  never  command  his  time,  and  his  diary 
affords  many  instructive  lessons.  Thus :  ^^  Home  to  din- 
ner, where  by  accident,  a  strange  assemblage.  Venn, 
Pearson,  Farish,  Waugh,  and  Brougham,  all  silenced 
by  each  other:  pity!  How  true  it  is,  that  when  we 
see  the  interior  of  things  in  this  world,  we  always  see 
the  mementoes  of  human  weakness  and  corruption. 
R.  told  me  his  uncle  was  peevish  and  impracticable, 
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forgot  himself.  Age,  infirmitlefi ;  hard  task  at  times,  ete. 
Alas!  alas!  earth  is  but  earth,  and  its  inhabitants 
earthly.  O  heaven,  heaven!  then  seat  of  perfect 
love  and  holiness,  where  all  infirmities  will  be  done 
away !"  On  the  reoommendation  of  Lord  Melville, 
Sir  Charles  Middleton,  the  friend  of  WUberforoe  and 
Hannah  More,  had  been  created.  Lord  Barham,  and 
elevated  to  the  post  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  W.  writes  to  Hannah  More : 

To  Mrs.  Samvik  More. 

"  Near  London,  Sept.  9,  1806. 

**  My  Deab  Petend  :  Having  my  pen  in  hand,  I  mnst 
chat  with  you  for  a  few  minutes,  though  they  must  be 
but  iew.  I  quite  rejoiced  in  your  having  the  Bishop  of 
London  under  your  roof:  I  can  picture  to  myself  his 
innocent  playfulness  and  affectionate  vivacity,  and  how 
very  happy  he  would  be  with  you,  and  you  all  with  him. 
I  wonder  you  could  keep  it  all  to  yourself  for  it  is  really 
true,  that  when  I  heard  he  was  to  be  with  you,  I  was 
very  near  scribbling  to  you  on  the  moment,  to  wish  you 
joy  of  an  event  which  would  give  you  so  much  fiur 
pleasure.    How  truly  amiable  he  is ! 

"  I  have  no  comfort  in  public  affiurs,  except  that  our 
friend  Lord  Barham  is  at  the  helm ;  for  though  never 
man  came  to  it  in  such  trymg  times,  (this  is  especially 
true  in  his  department,)  yet  I  can  not  but  hope  that  we 
shall  see  an  illusti*ation  of  ^Him  that  honoreth  Me,  I 
will  honor.' 

**  With  the  experience  of  the  last  war  fresh  in  my 
recollection,  how  can  I  participate  in  those  visions  of 
glory,  in  which  I  fear  a  friend  of  mine  is  even  still  ready 
to  indulge,  though  I  am  afruid  they  will  never  receive 


a  local  habitfttioii  a^d  a  mme?  Well— the  Lord  reign- 
eih.  We  are  more  and  more  driyen  for  gomfort  to  th|^ 
bottom,  and  it  is  sound  anchoring  ground  whixAi  will 
aevjer  £ul  ns. 

^'  Have  you  received  any  more  intimations  from  higb 
places,  about  the  disposition  to  act  up  to  your  hints? 
I  greatly  riejoice  in  your  having  written  that  book,  on 
eT6«7  ground,  both  pi^blic  and  personal 

^'  Poor  Lady  Waldegraye  has  been  with  us,  and  on 
the  whole  as  well  as  one  could  expect,  though  sadly 
weather-beaten.  Oh!  what  a  change  will  the  next 
world  make  to  her !  Her  voyage  has  been  tempestuous, 
but  I  doubt  not  she  will  reach  the  desired  haven.  And 
^  Oh!  the  thought  that  thou  art  safe  I'  Yes,  my  dear 
Mend,  there  is  nothing  else  worth  living  for.  May  we 
more  and  more  feel  this  great  truth,  and  live  accord- 
ingly," 

His  want  of  confidence  in  tibe  national  councils  did 
not  arise  merely  from  his  "  recollection  of  the  last  war." 
His  spirits  were  lowered  by  the  consideration  of  the 
national  sins.  He  reflected  that  there  had  been  few,  if 
any,  symptoms  of  general  amendment.  ^^  The  parlia- 
mentary recognition  of  Sunday  drilling  has  added,  I 
must  say,  to  the  apprehendons  which  the  slave  trade, 
(md  the  contemptuous  treatment  of  Christianity  in  our 
colonial  possessions,  from  first  to  last,  have  so  long  in- 
fused. I  have  been  of  late  making  strong  represent- 
ations to  Lord  Castlereagh,  on  the  dreadful  state  of 
morals  in  New  South-Wales.  I  have  been  assured  on 
good  authority,  that  of  near  two  thousand  children  now 
in  the  colony,  there  are  not  one  hundred  who  receive 
any  education  at  all." 

One  quarter,  however,  offered  a  less  gloomy,  though 
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not  less  affecting  prospect ;  and  he  did  but  share  the 
feelings  of  the  nation,  at  the  news  of  Nelson's  yiotory 
and  death,  when  he  was  ^'  so  overcome  that  he  could 
not  go  on  reading  for  tears."  There  was  too  little  of 
this  chastened  spirit  in  the  official  announcement  of  the 
great  victory  of  Trafidgar.  This  was  Lord  Moncaster's 
remark  npon  their  tone.  '^  There  would  methinks  have 
been  something  noble,  dignified,  and  most  oncommoi^y 
interesting  in  the  great  minister  of  the  empire  grate- 
folly  acknowledging  as  it  were  before  the  whole  people, 
the  divine  blessing  given  to  the  arms  of  the  comitry. 
What  quizzism  could  he  have  been  a%aid  of,  adopting 
the  language  of  the  hero  victors  ?  Lord  Burleigh  had 
not  this  fear  when  he  made  his  reply  to  Walsingham. 
Lest  you  should  not  recollect  it,  I  will  briefly  state  it 
to  you.  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  had  been  waiting  to 
confer  with  him  on  some  business  or  other,  and  at  length 
Lord  Burleigh  coming  in  from  prayers.  Sir  Francis 
jocularly  (which  in  the  cant  of  the  present  day  would 
be  styled  quizzingly)  said  to  him, '  that  he  wished  him- 
self so  good  a  servant  of  Ood  as  Lord  Burleigh,  but 
that  he  had  not  been  at  church  for  a  week  past.'  To 
which  Lord  Burleigh  thus  gravely  replied :  ^  I  hold  it 
meet  for  us  to  ask  God's  grace  to  keep  ibs  sound  of 
heart,  who  have  so  much  in  our  power ;  and  to  direct 
us  to  our  well-doing  for  all  the  people,  whom  it  is  easy 
for  us  to  injure  and  ruin ;  and  herein,  my  good  fiiend, 
the  special  blessing  seenieth  meet  to  be  discreetly  asked 
and  wisely  worn.'  This  single  trait  of  Lord  Burleigh's 
character,  standing  upon  most  excellent  authority,  has 
always  lifted  him  more  in  my  estimation,  than  all  his 
wise  policies  and  councils.  I  should  have  been  truly 
delighted  and  gratified,  to  have  had  the  public  proof  I 
have  alluded  to,  that  somewhat  the  same  train  of  ideas 
16 
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governed  t^  great  minister  of  onr  day.    Lord  Ool&ng- 
wood  appears  to  be  a  worthy  successor  of  Nelson,** 
Mr.  WUberforce  heartily  assented  to  these  views. 

**  YoxAix  LoiWB,  NiyD.  26, 1805. 

^'  My  Dbab  MxrschsrssBL :  Had  I  been  in  town,  yon 
may  be  pretty  sure  you  would  have  heard  flrom  me  of 
the  signal  victories  with  which  the  Almighty  had  vouch- 
safed to  bless  our  naval  arms.  I  well  know  how  your 
heart  would  expand  on  the  intelligence.  Would  to 
God,  my  dear  Muncaster,  (I  say  it  seriously  and  from 
the  heart,  not  with  levity,  and  therefore  vainly,)  that 
the  nation  in  general,  and  especially  that  our  great  men 
and  rulers,  felt  as  you  seem  to  have  done  on  the  occar 
non;  that  they  had  looked  like  you  beyond  second 
causes,  and  had  seen  the  Idnd  hand  of  the  Almighty 
Disposer  of  all  things,  in  the  many,  many  deliverances 
our  highly  favored  nation  has  experienced. 

"  I  was  delighted  with  OoUingwood's  general  orders 
for  a  day  of  humiliation  and  thanks^ving.  The  latter 
I  had  heard  of  in  the  case  oS  Lord  Duncan's  viot<M7, 
and  some  others,  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
ever  heard  of  the  mention  of  imploring  pardon  for  ans, 
as  well  as  returning  thanks  for  blesangs.  The  former 
pleased  me  particularly,  for  nothing  can  more  magnify 
goodness  than  its  being  unmerited,  and  that,  on  the 
oontrary,  punishment  has  been  rather  deserved.  But, 
my  dear  Muncaster,  how  abominable  it  is,  that  though, 
as  we  have  recently  learned.  Lord  Nelson  and  several 
others  have  ordered  general  thanksgivings  on  shipboard 
after  victories,  yet  that  these  orders  have  never  till  now 
appeared  in  the  Gazette ;  and  consequently  they  have 
not  been  known,  and  have  not  produced  their  proper 
effect  on  the  public  mind." 
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Ho  WM  now  caUed  to  azperienae  a  trial  bj  wbidi  he 
was  nmch  affected. 

He  was  oq  a  visit  to  Mr.  Babingtoa  wiien  he  heard 
'^the  sad  news  of  the  armistice  after  the  entire  defeat, 
of  the  Anstrians  and  Russians  at  Austerlitz,  Qod  can 
preserve  ns-^apparentlj  we  shall  he  in  the  most  immi- 
nent danger."  Bnt  the  fiiU  evil  of  this  blow  he  did  not 
learn  until  after  his>  return  to  town,  ^  Jan.  21st.  To 
London  on  Parliament's  meeting.  Heard  sad  account 
of  Pitt,  and  opposition  put  off  intended  amendment." 
Austerlitz  had  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  the  heidth  of  this 
high-miuded  man,  and  a  tie  was  about  to  be  severed  to 
which  Mr.  Wilberforee  had  owed  mueh  of  the  influence, 
and  many  of  the  difloulties,  of  his  earliffi*  yeaxs*  ^^  22d. 
Quite  unsettled  and  uneasy  about  Pitt,  00  to  town. 
Heard  bad  account.  Called  oa  vimoas  frieods,  and  on 
Rose,  who  <}uite  overcome  He  had  beei^  long  at  Put- 
ney, talking  to  Bishop  of  Ijncoln.  Physioians  said  all 
was  hop^ees.  Rose  suggested  to  me  about  paying 
Pitt's  debts,  and  even  that  I  should  make  the  motion. 
I  tboi^ht,  but  I  own  on  reflection,  my  judgment  de- 
cidedly against  it.  Consulted  Bankes.  He  likewise 
contra.  23d.  Heard  from  Bishop  of  Lincoln  that  Pitt 
had  died  about  half-past  four  in  the  morning.  Deeply 
r«ther  than  pathetically  affected  by  it.  Pitt  killed  by 
the  enemy  as  much  as  Nelson.  Babington  went  to 
dine  at  Lord  Teignmouth^s,  but  I  had  no  mizid  to  go 
out.'' 

To  Lord  Muncctater. 

"Bboomukld,  Jan.  25, 1806. 
"Mt  Deajb  Muncastkb  :    *    *    *    There  is  some- 
thing peooliarly  affectiog  ia  the  time  and  circumstances 
of  poor  Pitt's  death.     I  own  I  have  a  thousand  times 
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(ay,  times  withoat  number)  wished  and  hopdd  that  a 
quiet  interval  would  be  afforded  him,  perhaps  in  the 
evening  of  life,  in  which  he  and  I  might  confer  freely 
on  the  most  important  of  all  subjects.  But  the  scene 
is  closed — forever. 

"  Of  course  what  I  am  about  to  say  is  in  strict  confi- 
dence. I  have  heard,  not  without  surprise,  that  his 
debts  are  considerable ;  a  sum  was  named  as  large  as 
£40,000  or  £50,000.  This  must  have  been  roguery,  for 
he  really  has  not  for  many  years  lived  at  a  rate  of  more 
than  £5000  or  £6000  per  annxmi.  I  do  not  say  this 
lightly;  and  he  has  had  an  income  since  he  got  the 
Cinque  Ports,  of  £10,000  i)er  annum. 

^*To  whom  are  the  debts  due?  If  to  tradesmen, 
they  ought  to  be  paid ;  but  might  not  debts  to  other 
sort  of  people,  rich  connections,  etc.,  be  suspected?  and 
the  very  idea  of  the  people's  paying  these,  is  monstrous. 
I  must  say,  however,  that  considering  the  number  of 
affluent  men  connected  with  Fitt,  some  of  whom  have 
got  great  and  lucrative  places  from  him,  I  can  not 
doubt  but  that,  with  perfect  privacy  and  delicacy,  a 
subscription  might  be  made,  adequate  to  the  pur- 
pose.'* 

During  the  next  week  he  was  unceasingly  employed 
"  to  get  people  to  agree  to  a  subscription  to  pay  Pitt's 
debts.  Tried  many,  but  cold  in  general,  except  Attor- 
ney-General, [Perceval,]  who  warm  and  generous  as 
always." 

His  plan  was  finally  defeated  by  the  motion  about  the 
debts  in  the  House  of  Conmions.  The  sum  of  £40,000 
which  was  due  to  tradesmen,  was  discharged  by  the 
nation.    Mr.  Pitt's  private  friends  had  raised  £12,000 
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in  the  autumn  of  1801,  to  relieve  him  fi*om  embarrass- 
ment ;  and  one  amongst  them  who  owed  the  most  to 
the  friendship  of  the  minister,  was  anxious  that  these 
claims  should  be  added  to  the  public  grant.  This  de- 
grading proposition  was  happily  defeated ;  but  not  till 
Mr.  Wilberforce  had  solemnly  declared,  that  if  the 
matter  were  proposed  in  Parliament,  he  would  (being 
one  of  the  creditors)  give  it  his  most  earnest  and  perse- 
vering opposition.  It  is  pleasing  to  turn  from  this  con- 
duct to  that  of  Mr.  Perceval,  who,  with  a  large  fiimily 
and  moderate  fortune,  at  once  offered  £1000  to  the 
proposed  subscription. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  his  matured  estimate  of  his 
friend's  character,  but  his  letters  written  at  the  moment 
afford  a  lively  picture  of  his  first  impressions.  "Mr. 
Pitt  had  foibles,  and  of  course  they  were  not  diminished 
by  so  long  a  continuance  in  office ;  but  for  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  most  complicated  subject 
in  all  its  relations ;  for  that  &ime6S  of  mind  which  dis- 
poses a  man  to  follow  out,  and  when  overtaken,  to  re- 
cognize the  truth ;  for  magnanimity,  which  made  him 
ready  to  change  his  measures  when  he  thought  the 
good  of  the  country  required  it,  though  he  knew  he 
should  be  charged  with  inconmstency  on  account  of  the 
change ;  for  willingness  to  give  a  fiur  hearing  to  all  that 
could  be  urged  against  his  own  opinions,  and  to  listen 
to  the  suggestions  of  men,  whose  understandings  he 
knew  to  be  inferior  to  his  own;  for  personal  purity, 
disinterestedness,  integrity,  and  love  of  his  country,  I 
have  never  known  his  equal."  "  His  strictness  in  re- 
gard to  truth,  was  astonishing,  considering  the  situation 
he  had  so  long  filled." 
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To  LaAy  WcUdegrave. 

•*  Beoompield,  JPeb,  1,  1B06. 

*'  Mt  Deab  Lady  W.  :  I  was  just  about  to  take  up 
the  pen  two  days  ago,  wben  the  account  reached  me 
of  the  melancholy  event,*  which  will  naturally  call  fbrth 
still  more  painiul  feelings  and  more  tender  sensibilities 
in  your  mind.  It  is  indeed  very  awful,  and  is  sufficient 
to  strike  with  seriousness  the  most  inconsiderate  hearts, 
that  just  at  this  moment,  when  our  old  national  fabric 
is  assailed  so  powerfully  from  without,  the  Almighty 
seems  to  be  taking  from  us  our  main  props  within ; 
whatever  was  most  eminent  for  talents,  and  public  spi- 
rit, and  heroism — ^Nelson,  Pitt,  and  Oomwallis,  all  gone 
together.  Yet  the  same  events  have  very  different 
aspects.  It  is  possible,  (reasoning  from  the  contents 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  whence  alone  we  can  derive 
our  scanty  knowledge  of  the  divine  principles  of  con- 
duct,) it  is  possible,  and  I  would  hope,  but  I  own  with 
more  than  a  counterbalancing  of  a  contrary  fear,  that 
the  Almighty  may  intend  to  show  us  our  folly  in  trust- 
ing to  an  arm  of  flesh,  and  that  He  can  deliver  and 
protect  us,  when  they  are  no  more,  in  whom  our  un- 
grateful and  irreli^ous  nation  has  been  used  to  repose 
its  chief  conjfidence. 

*'  How  do  these  events  tend  to  illustrate  the  vanity 
of  worldly  greatness  I  Poor  Pitt,  I  almost  believe  died 
of— a  broken  heart  1  for  it  is  only  due  to  him  to  declare 
that  the  love  of  his  country  burned  in  him  with  as 
ardent  a  flame  as  ever  warmed  the  human  bosom,  and 
the  accounts  from  the  armies  struck  a  death^s  blow 
within,    A  broken  heart !    What,  was  he  like  Otway, 

*  The  death  of  Lord  Comwallis. 
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or  Ooiliiifi,  or  ChaUerton,  who  had  not  so  much  as  a 
needM  complement  of  food  to  sustain  their  bodies, 
while  die  consoiousness  of  unrewarded  talents,  of  mor- 
tified pride,  pressed  on  them  within,  and  ate  out  their 
very  souls  ?  Was  he  even  like  Suwaroff,  another  most 
useful  example,  basely  deserted  and  driven  into  exile 
by  the  sovereign  he  had  so  long  served  ?  No,  he  was 
in  the  station,  the  highest  in  power  and  estimation  in 
the  whole  kingdom — the  favorite,  I  believe  on  the 
whole,  both  of  King  and  people.  Yes,  this  man  who 
died  of  a  broken  heart  was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  time  and  cir- 
oumstances  of  his  death  were  peculiarly  affecting,  and 
I  really  believe,  however  incredulous  you  may  be,  that 
it  dwelt  on  the  minds  of  the  people  in  London  for — 
«haU  I  say,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  a  whole  week  ? — ^I 
never  remember  any  event  producing  so  much  appa- 
rent feeJiog.  But  London  soon  returned  to  its  gayety 
and  giddiness,  and  all  the  world  has  been  for  many 
days  busied  about  the  inheritance,  before  the  late  pos- 
sessor is  laid  in  his  grave.  Poor  fellow !  It  is  an  inex- 
pressible satia&ction  to  me  to  be  able  to  reflect,  that  I 
never  gave  him  reason  for  a  moment  to  believe  that  I 
had  any  object  whatever  of  a  worldly  kind  in  view,  in 
continuing  my  friendly  connection. 

^^  I  have  been  interrupted,  and  must  very  unwillingly 
hasten  to  a  conclusion.  I  had  hoped  to  fill  another 
sheet,  and  without  unmeaning  apologies  for  prolixity. 
Let  me,  however,  add  a  few  sentences.  As  to  poor 
Pitt's  death,  I  fear  the  account  in  the  newspapers  is  not 
correct.  But  I  have  not  been  able  to  leaiii  many  par- 
ticulard.  Indeed)  he  spoke  very  little  for  some  days 
before  he  died,  and  was  extremely  weakened  and  re- 
duced on  the  Wednesday  morning,  when  he  was  first 
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talked  to  as  a  dying  man.  He  expired  early  on  Thurs- 
day morning. 

"  Your  Ladyship  will  conceive  how  this  event  has 
saddened  my  heart.  Of  Lord  Comwallis's  death,  I 
have  not  heard  many  particulars,  and  you  wUl  doubtless 
be  fully  and  minutely  informed.  But  I  have  learned 
from  good  authority,  that  the  anxiety  for  the  public 
good,  and  the  earnestness  in  discharging  the  duties  of 
his  station,  the  forgetfulness  of  sel^  continued  entire ; 
and  there  were  some  remarkable  proofi  of  it  to  the 
very  last. 

"  I  liave  been  laboring  with  great  diligence,  but  un- 
successfally,  to  get  poor  Pitt's  debts  (amotmting  in  the 
whole  to  near  £50,000)  paid  by  the  private  contribu- 
tions of  his  Mends,  connections,  and  admirers,  rather 
than  by  the  nation.  I  grieve  lest  the  payment  by  a 
vote  of  Parliament,  should  be  made  a  precedent,  though 
most  unfidrly,  for  the  payment  of  other  debts;  and 
lest,  considering  the  heavy  burdens  lying  and  still  to  be 
laid  on  the  country,  there  should  by  and  by  remain  in 
the  mind  of  the  bulk  of  the  conmiunity,  an  unpleasant 
feeling,  which  may  have  an  effect  on  his  memory,  and 
associate  with  it  an  impression  of  a  very  undesirable 
kind.  There  are  many  who  now  join  in  the  general 
cry,  who  will  not  hereafter  be  very  tender  of  his  credit. 

"  You  are  near  the  Mores ;  if  you  see  them,  give  my 
kind  remembrances,  and  do  me  the  favor  to  say  I  would 
write,  but  that  I  am  up  to  the  chin  in  business.  May 
God  bless  and  support  your  heart,  my  dear  Lady  W., 
and  cheer  you  under  every  trial ;  giving  you  in  propor- 
tion to  your  temporal  trials,  a  more  than  compensating 
taste  of  that  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding, 
and  that  *  joy  with  which  a  stranger  intermeddles  not,* 
the  peace  and  joy  in  believing  through  the  power  of 
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the  Holy  Ohost.    Oh !  bleeaed  words:  ^The rest  that 
remaineth  for  the  people  of  God.' 

"  I  hope  Lord  W.,  and  all  your  Ladyship's  fiumly, 
are  well ;  always  let  me  know  of  your  and  your  fiunily's 
going  on,  for  a  deep  interest  will  always  be  taken  in 
your  happiness  by, 

"  My  dear  Lady  W., 
^  Your  Ladyship's  fidthfnl  friend  and  servant, 

"  W.  WiLHBBFORCB. 

"  I  have  not  time  to  read  over  my  scrawl." 


IC* 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  dissolved  the  existing  govem- 
ment,  and  the  inheritance  of  his  power  was  divided 
amongst  the  followers  of  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  GrenviUe,  Mr. 
Windham,  and  Lord  Sidmouth.  It  was  Mr.  Wilber- 
force's  general  practice  to  support  the  King's  govern- 
ment whenever  he  was  able ;  and  on  this  gronnd  he 
now  disclaimed  at  once  all  intentions  of  systematic  op- 
position. He  wished,  too,  as  far  as  possible,  to  conci- 
liate their  support  in  the  approaching  Abolition  strug- 
gle; and  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  many  of  his 
friends,  supported  Lord  Henry  Petty  in  the  contest  for 
the  representation  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
which  followed  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

Yet  even  to  purchase  support  upon  this  question,  he 
could  not  sacrifice  his  own  independence.  "  Our  great 
cause,''  he  tells  Mr.  Gisbome,  ^'has  been  considerably 
accredited  by  what  has  passed  at  the  Cambridge  elec- 
tion. Lord  Henry  Petty  got  a  great  deal  of  support, 
owing  to  his  known  zeal  in  it.  His  opponent,  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  lost  much  owing  to  his  being  supposed,  mis- 
takenly, I  believe,  to  be  our  enemy;  and  numbers 
declared  they  would  not,  though  satisfied  in  all  other 
points,  vote  for  an  anti-abolitionist.  So  fiir  well.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  comes  from  Cambridge 
in  a  good  state  of  mind  quoad  hoc.    Fox  a  decided 
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friottd.  Ghrenyille  ditto.  Lord  Spenoer  I  balieve  &yor- 
able,  but  not  very  strong.  Lord  Moira  I  doubt ;  Sid- 
month)  SUenborough.  Erskine  taUdng  friendly  to  me, 
bnt  always  abaentii]^  bimaelf  Lord  FitzwilUam  I  am 
not  quite  sure,  but  I  think  fitvoraUe.  Windham  con^ 
tra.  But  the  great  p<»nt  would  be  to  get,  if  possible, 
the  royal  &mily  to  give  up  their  opposition.  Stephen 
had  a  plan  suggested  by  his  warm  seal,  that  we  should 
send  a  deputation  to  the  new  ministry,  to  make  a  sort 
of  contract  that  we  would  befriend  them  as  we  did 
Pitt,  that  is,  give  them  the  turn  of  the  scale,  etc.,  if 
they  would  promise  us  to  support  the  Abolition  as  a 
government  measure.  The  idea  is  inadmissible,  both 
on  grounds  of  rectitude  and  policy,  (the  two  parties 
would  in&Uibly  have  different  ideas  of  the  practical 
extent  of  the  obligation,  and  mutual  misunderstanding 
would  ensue,)  yet  I  think  we  ought  to  contrive  that 
the  effect  intended  by  it  may  be  produced ;  and  though 
I  dare  scarcely  be  sanguine  when  I  reooUect  with  whom 
we  have  to  do,  yet  I  can  not  but  entertain  some  hopes 
that  the  wish  to  mollify,  and  even  conciliate,  a  number 
of  strange,  impracticable,  and  otherwise  uncomeatcMe 
fellows,  by  gratifying  them  in  this  particular,  may  have 
its  weight;  atleast  it  will  tend  to  counteract  the  feax 
of  offending  the  West*Indians." 

Upon  these  independent  principles  he  acted,  and  was 
compelled  to  oppose  one  of  the  first  measures  of  ad- 
ministration. 

The  lea^g  members  of  the  new  Oovemment  un- 
derstood his  principles;  and  to  his  great  joy  entered 
heartily  into  his  abolition  views.  ^'Consulting  about 
abolition.  Fox  and  Lord  Henry  Petty  talked  as  if  we 
might  cert^nly  carry  our  question  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  should  certainly  lose  it  in  the  House  of 
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Lords.  This  looks  but  iH,  as  if  they  wished  to  please 
us,  and  yet  not  forfeit  Prince  of  Wales'  &vor,  and  that 
of  G.  B.,  and  other  anti-abolitionists."  Notwithstand- 
ing these  expressions,  he  never  questioned  the  sincerity 
of  Mr.  Fox's  attachment  to  his  cause ;  and  he  learned 
afterwards  with  pleasure,  that  "  the  Prince  had  given 
his  honor  to  Fox,  not  to  stir  adversely."  After  many 
conferences,  in  the  following  week,  *'  with  Lord  Gren- 
viDe,  Lord  Sidmouth,  Fox,  Lord  Henry  Petty,  Stephen," 
he  determined  that  a  bill  for  the  prohibition  of  the 
Foreign  Slave  Trade  (which  would  fix  the  advantages 
gained  in  the  last  year)  should  precede  his  general 
measure.  While  this  bill  was  passing  through  the 
Commons,  a  similar  one  was  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Lords,  where  it  was  carried  triumphantly  on  the 
10th  of  May.  "  I  saw  our  strength,"  says  Lord  Gren- 
viUe,  ^'and  thought  the  occasion  was  favorable  for 
launching  out  a  little  beyond  what  the  measure  itself 
actually  required.  I  really  think  a  foundation  is  laid 
for  doing  more  and  sooner  than  I  have  for  a  long  time 
allowed  myself  to  hope."  Mr.  Wilberforce  rejoiced  in 
this  success.  ^^  Sunday,  18th.  We  have  carried  the 
Foreign  Slave  Bill,  and  we  are  now  deliberating  whe- 
ther we  shall  push  the  main  question. .  O  Lord !  do 
Thou  guide  us  right,  and  enable  me  to  maintain  a  spirit- 
ual mind  amid  all  my  hurry  of  worldly  business,  hav- 
ing my  conversation  in  heaven." 

He  had  intended  to  follow  up  this  measure  by  the 
general  bill,  but  after  ^'meeting  Fox  at  Lor^  Grenville's, 
and  holding  some  anxious  consultations  with  them,  and 
also  with"  his  "own  Mends  about  the  expediency  of 
proposing  the  general  question  this  year ;  when  it  was 
almost  decided  to  try,"  he  "  most  reluctantly  gave  up 
the  idea  on  Lord  Gren\dlle»s  sure  opinion,  that  no  chance 
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this  session  in  the  Honse  of  Lords ;  the  Bishops  going 
out  of  town,  etc.  But  we  are  to  have  a  general  reso- 
lution for  AboUtion  both  in  Commons  and  Lords.  How 
wonderful  are  the  ways  of  God,  and  how  are  we  taught 
to  trust  not  in  man,  but  in  Him!  Though  intimate  with 
Pitt  for  all  my  life  since  earliest  manhood,  and  he  most 
.  warm  for  Abolition,  and  really  honest ;  yet  now  my 
whole  human  dependence  is  placed  on  Fox,  to  whom 
this  life  opposed,  and  on  Grenville,  to  whom  fdways 
rather  hostile  till  of  late  years,  when  I  heard  he  was 
more  religious.  O  Lord  1  Thou  hast  all  hearts  in  Thy 
disposal :  oh  1  that  it  may  be  Thy  will  to  put  an  end  to 
this  abhorred  system.'^ 

The  debate  came  on  upon  the  10th,  when  he  moved 
an  address,  calling  on  the  Elng  to  use  his  influence  to 
obtain  the  codperation  of  foreign  powei*s ;  *^  a  measure 
which  it  obyiously  would  not  be  so  proper  for  any  ci 
the  King's  ministers  to  bring  forward." 

The  resolutions,  which  were  proposed  by  the  leading 
ministers,  declared  the  slave  trade  to  be  *^  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  justice,  humanity,  and  sound  policy ;" 
and  that  the  House  would,  ^^  with  all  practicable  ezpedir 
ency,"  proceed  to  aboMi  it.  "  We  carried  our  resolu- 
tions 100  and  odd  to  14,  and  my  address  without  a 
division.  If  it  please  Gk>d  to  spare  the  health  of  Fox, 
and  to  keep  him  and  Grenville  together,  I  hope  we 
shall  next  year  see  the  termination  of  all  our  labors.^' 
Before  the  session  dosed,  a  bill  was  passed  rapidly 
through  both  Houses  to  prevent  the  employment  in  the 
trade  of  any  fresh  ships. 
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CHAPTER  XXin. 

Dusnra  all  this  time  county  budness  had  presBed  hard 
npon  iHtn.  Some  of  the  taxes  proposed  by  the  new 
government  were  most  injurious  to  hifl  m^cantile  con- 
Btitnents.  A  projected  tax  on  unwrong^t  iron,  was  thjEit 
whioh  the  mano&etarers  of  Yorkshire  most  condemned. 
This  he  was  a  principal  instroznent  in  defeating.  ^'  It 
pleased  God,''  he  says,  ^^  that  I  got  a  good  deal  of  credit 
in  the  iron  bnsiBesB,  having  made  myself  master  of  it/' 
This  attention  to  oommeroial  matters,  andstiil  morehis 
oondact  in  the  woollen  trade  inquiry,  were  hiighly  valued 
in  his  county,  and  produced  no  small  effect  in  the  elec- 
tions which  unexpectedly  followed.  The  woOUen  trade 
.inquiry  involved  ^a  very  fatiguing  parliamentary  at- 
tendance." The  committee  on  this  Bubject  ^'had  sat 
above  five  weeks^"  upon  the  26th  of  May,  and  ^'  con- 
tinued till  within  b,  &w  days  of  the  rising  of  Parlia- 
ment." Durii^  all  which  time  he  ^'  never  hat  one  day 
was  prevented  from  attending  it." 

After  a  long  examioation  of  witnesses,  the  Coxomit- 
tee  met  to  agree  on  their  Report,  ^^  after  wastbg  two 
or  three  mornings  about  it,  reading  it  round  a  table — 
a  sad  way ;  they  gave  the  preparation  of  it  up  to"  him, 
"  in  a  very  confiding,  but  really  very  friendly  manner." 
He  "returned  to  Broomfield  in  the  evening,"  intending 
at  once  to  set  about  his  task ;  but  the  following  week  was 
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ewwAei.  vMtk^ea^igtm&ntB.  Tafisday  ww  ^^  the  House 
of  Loi^ds  ctobttte  on  Fox's  Slave  Trade  Besolntion. 
Mo0t  gmtiQdng,  Offllenborough  eqwciaUj;  and  Lord 
Srskine — ^though  theatrical.  Carried  it,  42  to  21.  Lord 
Sidmoctlli  asuBual.'^  Wednesday  monmig  he  was  wt- 
tending  a  oomniittee,  and  not  home  till  late  in  the  evetb- 
log.  On  Dmrsday  and  Friday  he  was  "  in  town  all 
day,  and  bcHh  nights  lat  the  House  on  Windham's 
^^Iai&ing  Bill.  Sondi^  drilling  disoosaed."  This  ens- 
tom  he  suocesafiiDy  resisted,  though  he  took  to  himself 
no  (nredit  for  this  triomph.  ^'  How  wonderfolly,"  are 
htr  reieotions  on  it,  ^  does  God  teach  ns  to  look  to 
Him  t  In  the  fionday  driUing,  the  House  of  Oommons 
against  ns,  and  Windham  himself  against  ns,  yet  1^ 
Windham^  hairing  admitted  .the  danse,  I  hope  we  shall 
keep  it  in;" 

All  this  had  interrupted  the  prepsratioii  of  his  Re- 
port on  the  Wool  Duties.  It  was  to  be  presented  on 
ihe  Monday,  when  he  ^pot  off  the  meeting  of  the 
•Committee,  ti»nking  it  would  be  better  afterwards  to 
have  taken  a  day  more,  and  done  it  welL  And  so  it 
proved.  Kobody  asks  afterwards  how  long  it  took, 
but  how  well  done.  Speaker  complimented  me  much 
upon  it.  I  carried  it  almost  finished,  to  the  Commit- 
tee, and  all  of  them  delighted  with  it,  and  most  pleas- 
ingly liberal  and  kind."  It  was  a  masterly  composi- 
tion; laying  clearly  down  the  true  principles  upon 
Which  the  trade  must  be  conducted ;  befriending  the 
domestic  elodiier,  whilst  it  freed  the  manufacturer  from 
all  needless  and  harassing  restrictions. 

But  the  state  of  Mr.  Fox's  health  soon  occupied  all 
his  attention.  June  27th.  ^  William  Smith  with  us  after 
the  House,  and  talking  of  poor  Fox  constrainedly; 
when  at  last,  overcome  by  his  feelings,  he  burst  out 
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with  a  real  divnlging  of  his  danger — dropsy.  Poor 
fellow,  how  melancholy  his  case !  he  has  not  one  reli- 
gions Mend,  or  one  who  knows  any  thing  about  it. 
How  wonderful  God's  proYidence !  How  poor  a  mas- 
ter the  world  1  No  sooner  grasps  his  long-sought 
object  than  it  shows  itself  a  bubble,  and  he  is  forced  to 
give  it  up."  ^^  I  am  much  affected  by  his  situation.  In 
great  danger  apparently.  Oh!  that  I  might  be  the 
instrument  of  bringing  him  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ ! 
I  have  entertained  now  and  then  a  hope  of  it.  Gk>d 
can  do  all  things.  His  grace  is  infinite  both  in  love  and 
power.  I  quite  love  Fox  for  his  generous  and  warm 
fidelity  to  the  Slave  Trade  cause.  Even  very  lately, 
when  conscious  that  he  would  be  forced  to  give  up 
Parliament  for  the  session,  at  least,  he  said,  ^^he  wished 
to  go  down  to  the  House  once  more  to  say  something 
on  the  slave  trade." 

The  cause  of  abolition  was  now  thought  by  men  in 
general  to  be  gained.  Immediately  after  the  Resolu- 
tions of  June  24tli,  he  was  ^'  congratulated"  by  a  fiiend, 
the  owner  of  a  large  West-India  property,  "  on  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  being  carried,  a  work  which 
you  have  had  at  your  heart  these  twenty  years.  You 
will  say  I  am  superstitious,  but  I  do  not  think  I  have 
ever  done  well  in  the  world  since  I  voted  against  it. 
Nothing  has  succeeded  with  me.  I  do  not  mean  to 
ssif  I  am  distressed,  but  my  money  has  seemed  so  much 
dross,  it  turns  to  no  accoxmt,  or  like  sand  is  blown 
away.  As  you  know  my  hand-writing,  I  will  not  put 
my  name,  and  only  add  that  I  am,  my  dear  W.,  very 
affectionately  yours." 

But  he  knew  that  the  struggle  was  not  yet  over,  and 
until  it  was,  he  would  not  rest.  "  I  am  sick  of  bustle, 
and  long  for  quiet,  but  I  will  not  leave  the  poor  slaves 
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in  the  Itiroh."  He  found  only  a  new  motive  for  exer- 
tion in  seeing  that  ^*  the  abolition  looked  more  promis- 
ing than  for  many  years.''  No  measure  was  omitted 
which  the  most  watchful  prudence  could  suggest.  The 
London  Committee,  which  had  reftssembled  in  1804, 
after  an  interval  of  seven  years,  and  again  held  itself 
ready  to  act  **  subject  to  the  call  of  Mr.  Wilberforce," 
met  regularly  this  year  at  his  house  ^^  in  Palace  Yard;" 
and  he  made  arrangements  in  various  quarters  for  pro- 
viding the  evidence  which  the  House  of  Lords  might 
possibly  require. 

Nor  were  his  labors  over,  when  leaving  the  neigh- 
borhood of  London  towards  the  end  of  August,  he 
^^  slipped  into  the  snug  and  retired  harbor  of  Lyme,  for 
the  purpose  of  careening  and  refitting."  He  had  long 
designed  writing  an  address  upon  the  Slave  Trade,  and 
he  now  set  resolutely  to  this  task,  "  What  was  once 
known  on  that  subject  is  now  almost  forgotten,  and  so 
many  new  members  have  come  into  Parliament,  that 
even  for  their  sakes  it  is  desirable  to  state  what  we  do 
really  hold."  ^^  Esteeming  it  also  as  one  of  the  great- 
est honors  of  my  life .  .  the  greatest  political  honor .  . 
that  I  have  been  called  forth  by  Providence  to  be  the 
advocate  in  this  great  cause,  I  thiok  I  ought  to  leave 
behind  me  some  authentic  record  of  tiie  real  nature 
and  amount  of  the  question."  He  had  long  postponed 
this  work,  that  it  might  come  out  just  before  the  sub- 
ject was  debated  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Here  he  was  soon  followed  by  the  account  of  Mr. 
Pox*s  death.  "So  poor  Fox  is  gone  at  last.  I  am 
more  affected  by  it  than  I  thought  I  should  be."  "  How 
speedily  has  he  foUowed  his  great  rival  I  Thurlow  too 
gone.  Independently  of  all  other  considerations,  there 
is  something  which  comes  home  to  a  m&n  m  the  gradual 
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qnitting  of  the  stage  of  those  who  «ro  parte  of  the 
flame  dramatk  peraonee  as  hinaself.  Even  I  soem  to 
myaelf  to  be  remanded  that  I  am  verguig  towards  the 
dose  x)f  the  piece.'*    *'  Well  may  we  also  be  ready.'* 

In  the  midst  of  qniet  home  oceapations,  he  was 
^  shocked  by  a  letter  from  Lord  GrenTille,  annomioing 
a  diBBdiUaoB  of  Parliament."  ^'  Sadly  unsettled  by  the 
news." 

This,  of  oonrse,  myolred  him  in  tiie  excitement  of  aa 
election,  and  he  was  informed  that  some  oppooition  was 
likely. 

It  was  indeed  earnestly  contested,  and  the  diary  of 
his  {HPOoeedings  during  the  caaYasa,  whioh  occupied  him 
a  fortnight,  proves  not  only  the  neal  of  his  oj^Mments, 
but  the  steady  support  of  his  firiaids,  some  of  whom 
had  been  somewhat  alienated  by  the  couzse  be  had 
taken  in  the  Oommittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  woollen  trade,  which  has  already  been  refeired  to, 
in  whidi  he  had  atltempted  to  mediate  between  tbe 
smaller  and  larger  manu&cturera,  whose  interests  in  the 
question  were  antagonistic.  Se  was,  however,  trium- 
phantly returned.  After  the  election  he  paid  a  few 
visits  to  friends  omitted  during  the  canvass,  and  before 
the  beginning  of  Decemb^  was  again  settled  in  his 
house  at  iBroomfield.    To  a  friend  he  writes : 

^'  Mt  Daab  Bib  :  I  hope  you  would  suggest  to  your- 
self as  a  plea  for  my  sil^ce,  when  I  ought  to  have  an- 
swered one  or  two  very  Mendly  and  most  interesting 
letters  which  I  received  from  you,  that  a  contested  elec- 
tion for  Yorkshire  finds  a  candidate  in  pretty  abundant 
employment  for  both  tongue,  legs,  and  pen.  I  have 
great  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  kindness  with  which 
I  was  received.    Indeed  I  can  only  ascribe  it  to  that 
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gradovs  Pr^videii6e  Vf^Mi  can  control  at  ^vSi  the  «f- 
feotions  of  men.  I  never  took  pauu,  though  fe^bog 
the  deepest  seDse  of  mj  constituentiEP  kindnesBy  to  col- 
tivate  an  interest ;  nay,  more,  I  have  been  yery  defi- 
^»6iit  in  personal  attentions,  owing  to  my  health  requir- 
ing me  to  lire  as  qniedy  and  regularly  as  I  cax^ 
dtxriug  ihe  reoess  from  Parliament.  I  never  attended 
races  or  eV'Sn  assiMs,  which  memben  for  Yoricshire  be- 
tore  me  used  to  do,  and  yet  I  have  been  elected  five 
times,  and  never  with  more  unanimity  than  the  last. 
It  TOally  li&owB  thst  there  is  some  public  spirit  amoooigst 
us ;  and  thsA  if  a  member  of  Parliament  wiJl  act  an 
honest  and  independent  part,  his  constituents  (such  at 
least  <^  them  ^  are  themselves  independent)  will  noi 
desert  him.^ 

As  soon  as  he  returned  home  he  ^'  renewed  his  Shvre 
Trade  pamphlet,^  imd  ccntinued  hard  at  work  upon  it ; 
quitting  it  cmly  to  engi^  in  the  necessary  preparations 
fbr  the  approaching  campaign. 

He  continued  intent  upon  his  work  tfll  near  the  end 
of  January.  At  length,  on  the  27th,  he  made  ^'  a  great 
effort  to  fihish  the  bode ;  yrblch  I  did  about  six  o'clock, 
and  sent  it  to  London,  and  it  is  to  be  out  on  the  Slst, 
by  dint  of  extreme  exertion,  and  s^it  to  the  Lords.^ 

He  had  expected  much  £rom  the  critical  appearance 
of  fins  book ;  and  he  was  not  disappointed.  ^'  Its  bene- 
ficial effect '>  writes  Mr.  Boscoe,  "could  not  escape 
the  observation  of  any  one  who  att^ided  the  discussion 
in  the  Lords.^'  Its  effect  was  greatly  strengthened  by 
its  mild  and  generous  t^nper  towards  1^  defenders  of 
the  system,  "ibi  admiring  your  triumph,"  writes  Mr. 
IBbyley,  "I  also  admire  the  lenity  with  whidi  you 
adorn  it.    Toil  treat  your  opponents  with  the  mild 
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magnammity  of  a  British  admiral,  who  when  the  thun- 
der of  his  camion  has  reduced  the  ships  of  his  enemies, 
exerts  his  fortitude  and  skill  to  rescue  them  from  utter 
perdition." 

The  foUowing  extract  from  a  letter  to  the  Freehold- 
ers of  Yorkshire,  exhibits  mo^t  forcibly  his  views  on  the 
subject  of  the  certainty  with  which  national  punish- 
ments follow  national  crimes.  How  different  is  such 
an  address  from  the  yiolent  party  spirit  which  generally 
marks  the  character  of  such  documents !  "  It  is  often 
rather  in  the  way  of  a  gradual  decline,"  he  says,  ^^  than 
of  yiolent  and  sudden  shocks,  that  national  crimes  are 
punished.  I  must  frankly  therefore  confess  to  you  that 
in  the  case  of  my  country's  prosperity  or  decline,  my 
hopes  and  fears  are  not  the  sport  of  every  passing  ru- 
mor ;  nor  do  they  rise  or  fall  materially,  according  to 
the  successive  reports  we  may  receive  of  the  defeats 
or  victories  of  Bonaparte.  But  he  who  has  looked  with 
any  care  into  the  page  of  history,  will  acknowledge 
that  when  nations  are  prepared  for  their  fiJl,  human  in- 
struments will  not  be  wanting  to  effect  it :  and  lest  man, 
vain  man,  so  apt  to  overrate  the  powers  and  achieve- 
ments of  human  agents,  should  ascribe  the  Subjugation 
of  the  Romans  to  the  consummate  policy  and  powers 
of  a  Julius  Csesar,  their  slavery  shall  be  completed 
by  the  unwarlike  Augustus,  and  shall  remain  entire 
under  the  hateful  tyranny  of  Tiberius,  and  throughout 
all  the  varieties  of  their  successive  masters.  Thus  it  is, 
that  most  commonly  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes, 
and  in  the  way  of  natural  consequences.  Providence 
governs  the  world.  But  if  we  are  not  blind  to  the 
course  of  human  events,  as  well  as  utterly  deaf  to  the 
plain  instructions  of  revelation,  we  must  believe  that  a 
continued  course  of  wickedness,  oppression,  and  cruelty, 
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obstinately  maintamed  in  spite  of  the  fbllest  knowledge 
and  the  loudest  warnings,  must  infallibly  bring  down 
upon  ns  the  heaviest  judgments  of  the  Almighty.  We 
may  ascribe  our  fiJl  to  weak  councils  or  unskillful  gene- 
rals ;  to  a  factious  and  oyer-burdened  people ;  to  storms 
which  waste  our  fleets ;  to  diseases  which  thin  our  ar- 
mies; to  mutiny  among  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  which 
may  even  turn  against  us  our  own  force ;  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  our  revenues,  and  the  excessive  increase  of 
our  debt :  men  may  complain  on  one  side  of  a  v^nal 
ministry,  on  the  other  of  a  &ctious  opposition ;  while 
amid  mutual  recriminations,  the  nation  is  gradually 
verging  to  its  &te.  Providence  will  easily  find  means 
for  the  accomplishment  of  its  own  purposes." 

As  soon  as  his  book  was  out  he  was  again  engaged 
in  action.  The  approaching  debate  called  for  every 
exertion.  ^^  Grenville  told  me  yesterday  he  could  not 
count  more  than  fifty-six,  yet  had  taken  pains,  writ- 
ten letters,  etc.  The  Princes  canvasmng  against  us, 
alast"  It  seemed  clear  that  he  would  have  no  easy 
triumph.  Two  Cabinet  ministers  never  withdrew  their 
opposition,  and  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  of  Sussex 
declared  openly  against  the  Bill,  speaking,  as  it  was 
understood,  the  sentiments  of  all  the  reigning  family. 
Yet  the  ice  of  prejudice  was  rapidly  dissolving ;  and 
when  he  visited  Lord  Grenville  on  the  morning  of  the 
debate,  "he  went  over  the  list  of  peers,  and  was  san- 
guine, counting  on  above  seventy  in  all"  The  same 
evening  came  the  crieds  of  the  struggle.  "  House  of 
Lords,  Abolition  Bill  tUl  five  in  the  morning,  when  car- 
ried, 72  and  28  proxies  to  28  and  6  proxies." 

He  had  learned  firom  frequent  disappointments  to 
look  at  the  promise  of  success  with  a  calm  and  temper- 
ed joy;  but  more  from  excess  of  anxiety  than  any 
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exact  ai^ehenflions  of  danger.  *'I  reoelve  oongratiila- 
tioQs  from  ail,  bb  if  all  done.  Tefc  I  can  not  be  s are. 
May  it  {deaae  Qod  to  give  us  snoeefla."  And  on  the 
day  bafore  the  second  reading,  he  makes  the  following 
entry  in  his  diary:  Kever  surely  had  I  more  oaose  for 
gratttode  than  noir,  wh^  carrying  the  great  objeot  of 
my  life,  to  whieh  a  gracions  Providence  directed,  my 
thoughts  twenty-fidz  or  twenty-eeven  years  ago,  and  led 
my  endeavors  in  If  8?  or  1788.  O  Lord  I  let  me  praise 
Thee  with  my  whole  heart :  for  never  surely  was  there 
any  one  so  deeply  indebted  aa  myself;  which  way 
soever  I  look  I  am  crowded  with  blesmngs.  Oh !  may 
my  gratitude  be  in  some  degree  proportionate." 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  entered  the  House  upon 
the  28d  of  February,  1 807.  "  Busy  for  Lord  Howick  in 
the  morning.  Friends  dined  before  House.  Slave  Trade 
debate.  Lord  Howick  opened — embarrassed  ajid  m>t  at 
ease,  but  argued  ably.  Astonishing  eagerness  of  House ; 
mx  or  eight  starting  up  to  speak  at  once,  young  noble- 
men, etc.,  and  asserting  high  principles  of  rectitude. 
Solicitor-General  (Sir  Samuel  BomiUy)  exoeUent ;  and 
at  length  contrasted  my  feelings,  returning  to  my  prir 
vate  roo^  and  receiving  the  congratulations  of  my 
friends,  and  laying  my  head  on  my  pillow,  etc.,  with 
Bonaparte's,  encircled  with  kings  his  relatives.  It  quite 
overcame  me."  The  House  was  fittie  less  affected  by 
Sir  Samuel  RomiMy's  address.  When  he  entreated  the 
young  members  o£  Parliament  to  let  this  day's  event 
be  a  lesson  to  them,  how  much  the  rewards  of  virtue 
exceeded  those  of  ambition ;  and  then  contrasted  the 
feelings  of  the  Bmperor^f  the  French  in  all  his  great- 
ness with  those  of  that  honored  individual,  who  would 
this  day  lay  his  head  upon  his  pillow  and  remember 
that  the  Slave  Trade  was  no  more ;  the  whole  House, 
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surprifled  into  a  forgetfohieflB  of  its  cftiioMry  faaUtB» 
burst  forth  into  acdamations  of  appianse.  They  had 
aoen  the  nnweanedaaaidmty  with  wUMb,  during  twenty 
years,  he  had  vainly  ezhansted  all  the  expadients  of 
wisdom;  and  when  they  saw  him  entering  with  a  pros* 
perous  gale  the  port  iriii&er  he  had  been  so  often 
driren,  they  welcomed  him  with  appianse  "  such  as  was 
searoely  erer  before  given,'*  says  BiAop  Porteus,  "to 
any  man  sitting  in  his  plaoe  in  either  House  of  Parlia^ 
ment."  So  foil  was  his  heart  of  its  own  deep  thon^its 
of  thankfulness  that  he  soarodly  noticed  these  nnnsual 
honors.  "  Is  it  true,"  Mr.  Hey  asiced  him,  "  that  the 
House  gave  you  three  dieerB  upon  the  conduabn  of 
the  Solioitor-Geneni's  speech  ?  And  if  so,  was  not  this 
an  unprecedented  efhsion  of  approbation  1^  "  To  the 
questions  you  ask  me,"  he  replies,  "  I  can  only  say  that 
I  was  myself  so  completely  overpowered  by  my  feeHngs, 
when  he  touched  so  beautifoHy  on  my  domestic  reoep^ 
tion,  (which  had  been  precisely  reahzed  a  few  evemngs 
befinre,  on  my  return  from  the  House  of  Lords,)  that  I 
was  insensible  to  all  that  was  passing  around  me." 

l%e  debate  proceeded  with  little  show  of  opposition, 
except  from  one  West-Indian  planter,  who  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  replying  in  a  speech  "  distii^uished 
for  splendor  of  eloquence  and  force  of  argoment;"* 
and  then  came  the  cheering  issue.  "  At  length  divided, 
283  to  10.  A  good  many  came  over  to  Palace  Yard 
after  House  up,  add  ccmgratulated  me.  John  Thont* 
ton  and  Heber,  8harpe,  Macaulay,  Grant,  and  Robert 
Grant,  Robert  Bird,  and  William  Smith,  who  in  the 
gaDery."  It  was  a  triumphant  meeting.  ^^Well, 
Henry,"  Mr.  Wilberforce  asked  playfully  of  Mr.  Thorn- 

*  Ann.  Segiater,  • 
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ton,  "  what  shall  we  abolish  next  ?"  "  The  lottery,  I 
think,"  gravely  replied  his  sterner  MencL  ^^Let  ns 
make  oat  the  names  of  these  sixteen  miscreants ;  I  have 
fonr  of  them,"  said  William  Smith.  Mr.  Wilberforoe, 
kneeling,  as  was  his  wont,  npon  one  knee  at  the  crowd- 
ed table,  looked  np  hastily  from  the  note  which  he  was 
writing — "  Never  mind  the  miserable  16,  let  ns  think 
of  our  glorious  283."  This  was  Reginald  Heber's  first 
introduction  to  Mr.  Wilbcrforce.  Heber  had  entered 
the  room  with  a  strong  suspicion  of  his  principles,  but 
he  left  it  saying  to  his  friend  John  Thornton :  ^^  How  an 
hour's  conversation  can  dissolve  the  prejudice  of  years !" 
Perhaps  his  witnessing  this  night  the  Christian  hero  in 
his  triumph  after  the  toil  of  years,  may  have  been  one 
step  towards  his  gaining  afterwards  the  martyr  crown 
at  Trichinopoly. 

The  next  day  was  appointed  for  a  public  fiist.  "  I 
was  forced  to  write  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  from 
whom,  as  also  from  Lord  Grenville,  most  kind  and 
pious  letters  of  congratulation.  Then  St.  Margaret's 
Church.  Returning,  talked  with  Stephen  on  Slave 
Trade  Abolition  Bill.  Then  Lord  Howick  sent  for  me 
about  clauses,  and  not  back  till  late." 

For  some  weeks  he  continued  "  very  much  occupied, 
making  other  matters  bend  to  the  Abolition."  But  on 
one  important  occasion  of  a  different  kind  he  took  an 
active  part,  opposing  the  increased  grant  which  minis- 
ters designed  to  give  to  the  Roman  Catholic  College 
at  Maynooth.  Popery,  he  was  convinced,  was  the  true 
bane  of  Ireland,  and  he  deemed  it  nothing  less  than  in* 
&tuation  to  take  any  steps  for  its  encouragement.  This 
opinion  he  fearlessly  asserted.  ^^  I  am  not,"  he  said, 
^'  one  of  those  men  who  entertain  the  large  and  liberal 
views  on  religious  subjects,  insisted  on  with  so  much 
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energy  by  the  honorable  gentleman  on  the  other  side ; 
I  am  not  so  much  like  a  certain  ruler,  of  whom  it  has 
upon  a  late  occasion  been  so  happily  said,  that  he  was 
an  honorary  member  of  all  religions." 

And  now  his  labors  were  indeed  completed.  Con- 
gratulations poured  in  upon  him  from  every  quarter. 
"  To  speak,"  wrote  Sir  James  JVIackintosh,  from  the 
other  Indies,  "  of  fame  and  glory  to  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
would  be  to  use  a  language  &r  beneath  him ;  but  he 
will  surely  consider  the  effect  of  his  triumph  on  the 
fruitfulness  of  his  example.  Who  knows  whether  the 
greater  part  of  the  benefit  that  he  has  conferred  on  the 
world,  (the  greatest  that  any  individual  has  had  the 
means  of  conferring,)  may  not  be  the  encouraging  ex- 
ample that  the  exertions  of  virtue  may  be  crowned  by 
such  splendid  success  ?  We  are  apt  petulantly  to  ex- 
press our  wonder  that  so  much  exertion  should  be  ne- 
cessary to  suppress  such  flagrant  injustice.  The  more 
just  reflection  will  be,  that  a  short  period  of  the  short 
life  of  one  man  is,  well  and  wisely  directed,  sufficient 
to  remedy  the  miseries  of  millions  for  ages.  Benevo- 
lence has  hitherto  been  too  often  disheartened  by  fre- 
quent &ilures;  hundreds  and  thousands  will  be  ani- 
mated by  Mr.  Wilberforce's  example,  by  his  success, 
and  (let  me  use  the  word  only  in  the  moral  sense  of 
preserving  his  example)  by  a  renown  that  can  only 
perish  with  the  world,  to  attack  all  the  forms  of  corrup- 
tion and  cruelty  that  scourge  mankind.  Oh!  what 
twenty  years  in  the  life  of  one  man  those  were,  which 
abolished  the  Slave  Trade !  How  precious  is  time ! 
How  valuable  and  dignified  is  human  life,  which  in 
general  appears  so  base  and  miserable !  How  noble  and 
sacred  is  human  nature,  made  capable  of  achieving 
such  truly  great  exploits !" 
17 
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For  himself  all  selfish  trinmph  was  lost  in  unfeigned 
gratitude  to  Ood.  ^'  I  have  indeed  inexpressible  rea- 
sons for  thankfulness  on  the  glorious  result  of  that 
struggle  which,  with  so  many  eminent  fellow-laborers, 
I  have  solongmaintsdned.  I  really  can  not  account  for 
the  fervor  which  happily  has  taken  the  place  of  that 
&stidious,  well-bred  lukewarmness  which  used  to  dis- 
play itself  on  this  subject,  except  by  supposing  it  to  be 
produced  by  that  almighty  power  which  can  influence 
at  wiD  the  judgment  and  affections  of  men.'* 

"  Oh !  what  thanks  do  I  owe  the  Giver  of  all  good, 
for  bringmg  me,  in  His  gracious  providence,  to  this 
great  cause,  which  at  length,  after  ahnost  nineteen 
years'  labor,  is  sucoessful !»» 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Thb  change  in  the  miniatry  wMoh  took  plaoe  jnrt  «t 
this  juncture,  and  whieh  had  aearlj  proved  &ilal  to  his 
wiflhea  even  at  the  ywj  moment  when  he  was  most 
confident  of  sneeefla,  was  foil  of  interest  to  him  on  other 
grounds. 

He  was  hound  by  his  general  prinoiplea  to  aapport 
the  new  ministry.  ^'  It  is  in  one  grand  pmiaciilar  the 
same  question  as  in  1784.  Hy  then  principles,  to  whidi 
I  still  adhere,  would  govern  my  vote,  even  if  I  did  not 
think  so  &yorably  of  thw  leader,  Pereeval,  as  I  do." 
But  this  he  could  not  do  without  the  appeaiaaoe  of  in« 
gratitude  towards  those  who  had  assisted  him  so  warm- 
ly in  the  Abolition  struggle.  Even  to  appear  uo^rate- 
fhl  gave  him  no  little  p«n;  but  tiie  law  of  duty  was 
absolute,  and  he  obeyed  it  strictly,  finding  only  a  new 
proof  that  ^^politics  are  a  most  unthankftd  buriness.*' 
*^The  debt  of  gratitude,"  he  tM  his  constituents, 
^which  is  due  to  t&e  late  ministry  jBx»a  myself^  I  flhali 
ever  be  ready  to  acknowledge,  and  by  all  legitimate 
methods  to  repay ;  but  I  have  no  right  to  recompense 
their  services  by  my  par&mentary  support.  That  is 
not  mine  to  give  or  withhold  at  pleasure." 

^  My  dtuation  and  feelings,"  he  told  Mr.  Wrangham, 
as  early  as  the  24th  of  March,  ^  are  very  embarrassing, 
from  the  conflicting  considerations  and  emotions  which 
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come  into  play.  On  the  one  hand,  Lord  Grenville, 
Howick,  and  Henry  Petty  have  acted  most  zealously 
and  honorably  in  the  business  of  Abolition,  and  the 
success  of  that  great  measure,  (for,  blessed  be  Gt)d,  we 
may  now  say  it  has  succeeded,  though  in  form  the  Bill 
has  two  stages  more  to  pass  through,)  is,  under  a  gra- 
cious Providence,  to  be  ascribed  to  their  hearty  efforts. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  I  feel  deeply  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  importance  of  not  embarking  on  a  Roman 
Catholic  bottom,  (if  I  may  so  term  it,)  the  interest  and 
well-being  of  our  Protestant  empire." 

On  this  ground  he  had  boldly  resisted  the  ministe- 
rial grant  for  enlarging  the  College  of  Maynooth,  even 
when  the  tardy  success  of  twenty  years  of  labor  seemed 
to  be  endangered  by  such  honest  opposition.  No  efforts 
were  spared  to  gain  him  over ;  but  there  was  a  sim- 
plicity of  view  in  all  his  public  conduct,  which  made 
such  attempts  absolutely  powerless. 

In  the  midst  of  anticipations  of  a  difficult  and  labor- 
ious session  he  ^'  was  astonished  by  a  letter  from  Per* 
ceval  announcing  a  dissolution  of  Parliament."  This 
was  most  unwelcome  intelligence.  The  angry  feelings 
which  had  cost  Mr.  Lascelles  his  election  in  the  last 
year  were  by  no  means  allayed ;  and  party  spirit  had 
been  stirred  to  an  unwonted  pitch  by  late  public  events. 
He  learned  at  once  that  his  old  coUeague  would  again 
take  the  field ;  that  Mr.  Fawkes,  though  a  man  of  large 
fortune,  shrunk  from  the  expenses  of  a  contest ;  and  that 
Lord  Milton  came  forward  in  his  place.  "No  one  could 
foresee  the  result  of  such  a  collision.  Li  their  calmer 
hours  indeed  all  moderate  men  might  think  their  own 
victory  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  their  independ- 
ent representative ;  but  such  feelings  would  be  forgot- 
ten in  the  delirium  of  the  conflict :  while  it  is  more  than 
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probable  that  the  leaders  in  the  strife  would  view  with 
no  great  dissatis&ction  a  result  which  would  share  again 
between  their  families  the  representation  of  the  county. 
Whatever  was  its  issue,  the  contest  must  be  ruinous  to 
any  man  of  ordinary  fortune.  "  Lord  Harewood"  was 
'^  ready  to  spend  in  it  his  whole  Barbadoes  property,*' 
and  Wentworth  House  was  not  less  threatening  in  its 
preparations.  Mr.  Wilberforce's  fortune  would  stand 
no  such  demands ;  "  and  the  plan  of  a  subscription," 
said  a  leading  politician  in  an  adjoining  county,  ^^  may 
answer  very  well  in  a  borough,  but  it  is  hopeless  where 
things  must  be  conducted  upon  such  a  scale  as  in  the 
county  of  York."  Many  of  his  friends  dissuaded  him 
from  entering  on  the  contest ;  but  the  moral  importance 
which  he  attached  to  it,  determined  him  to  venture  the 
attempt,  and  after  sending,  on  the  25th  of  April,  ex- 
presses to  Leeds  and  other  places,"  and  hearing  on  the 
27th  ^^  the  King's  speech  read  by  the  Speaker  round 
the  table  to  standers-by  .  .  recommendation  of  union 
caught  at  by  opposition"  .  .  he  set  himself  off  for 
York. 

He  left  London  upon  the  28th,  after  "a  narrow 
escape  from  breaking  my  leg"  (an  accident  which  would 
have  been  fetal  to  his  hopes,)  "just  when  setting  out — 
Deo  gratias — ^how  are  we  always  in  His  hands!"  Upon 
the  29th  he  entered  Yorkshire,  and  was  immediately 
engaged  in  the  full  bustle  of  the  contest. 

A  meeting  of  his  friends  had  been  held  on  the  pre- 
ceding day  at  York :  but  whilst  "  Mr.  Lascelles  and 
Lord  Milton  had  already  engaged  canvassing  agents, 
houses  of  entertainment,  and  every  species  of  convey- 
ance in  every  considerable  town,"  six  important  days 
elapsed  before  any  number  of  his  friends  cauld  be 
brought  together.    At  length,  upon  the  4th  of  May,  his 
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prinoipia  sapportetiB  met  at  York,  and  agreed  to  e8tal>- 
llah  local  committees  throughout  erery  district,  in  the 
hope  that  roluntarj  seal  would  supply  the  place  of  reg- 
ular cauvassmg  agents.  Meanwhile  he  himself  set  out 
upon  a  hasty  canrass  of  the  West  Riding,  and  trarersed 
'all  its  more  populous  parts  with  his  usual  rapidity  and 
sQcoess.  '^Time  was,"  as  he  said  the  year  before, 
«« when  I  did  not  dislike  such  scenes  f^  but  he  had  now 
reached  a  calmer  age,  and  *^  sidcened  at  a  contest."  In 
the  tumult  of  popular  applause,  which  waited  on  his 
canvass,  ^^I  look  forward,"  he  tells  Mr.  Hey,  ^^with 
pleasure  to  the  proq>6ct  of  a  quiet  Sunday  with  you, 
aad  r^}oiee  that  half  the  week  is  gone  by ;  yet  I  am 
daily,  hourly  experiencing  the  never-&iling  mercies  of 
Heavoi."  "  I  hare  often  told  you,"  he  writes  from 
Mr.  Hey's  to  Mrs.  Wilberforce,  '^  that  I  never  enjoy  Uiis 
blessed  day  so  much  as  during  a  time  of  peculiar  bustle 
and  turmoil  It  seems  as  if  God  graciously  vouchsafed 
a  present  reward  for  our  giving  up  to  Him  a  liberal 
measure  of  that  time  and  attention,  which  worldly  men 
would  deem  necessary  to  the  success  of  their  worldly 
plans." 

The  nominaUon  came  on  at  York  upon  the  18th,  and 
nearly  every  hand  was  hdd  up  in  his  fitvor.  So  far  all 
was  promising ;  but  how  the  expenses  of  the  approach- 
ing contest  could  be  safely  met,  was  a  most  serious 
question.  The  nomination  was  followed  by  a  meeting 
of  his  Mends,  at  which  this  subject  was  brought  for- 
ward. He  at  once  "  declared,  with  manly  fimmess,  that 
be  never  would  expose  himself  to  the  imputation  of  en- 
deavoring to  make  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
subservient  to  the  repair  of  a  dilapidated  fortune."* 

*  AntmcU  BegisUr, 
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Hb  daimed  therefore  the  {Nromiaes  of  aapport  which 
had  been  liberally  made,  aad  called  upon  the  county  to 
assert  its  independence.  Those  who  were  present  on 
that  day,  can  still  remember  the  effect  produced  by 
his  appe^ ;  and  it  was  replied  to  nobly.  Ht  is  impos- 
sible," said  a  gentleman,  who  rose  as  soon  as  he  sat. 
down,  "  that  we  can  desert  Mr.  Wilberfore,  and  there- 
fore put  down  my  name  for  £500."  This  example 
spread;  about  £18,000  was  immediately  subscribed; 
and  it  was  resolved  that  his  cause  was  a  county  object, 
and  that  he  should  not  even  be  permitted  to  put  down 
his  name  to  the  subscriptions  opened  to  support  his 
election. 

The  next  day  he  set  off  to  spend  the  few  days  which 
preceded  the  election  in  a  canrass  of  the  East  Riding. 
On  reaching  Hull  be  was  met  by  a  great  body  of  free- 
holders at  the  hall  at  Sculcoates ;  ''  and  when  standing 
up  to  address  them,  it  seemed,"  says  an  eye-witness, 
^'  as  if  he  was  struck  by  the  scene  before  him — the 
fields  and  gardens  where  ho  had  played  as  a  boy  now 
converted  into  wharfii  or  occupied  by  buildings ;  and 
pouring  forth  the  thoughts  with  which  the  change  im- 
pressed himr-rthe  gradual  alteration  of  external  objects, 
and  the  still  greater  alteration  which  had  taken  place  in 
themselves — ^he  addressed  the  people  with  the  most 
thrilling  effect." 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  he  was  able  to  ^'  bless 
God  that  his  mind  was  pretty  free  from  politics."  "  I 
walked  with  him,"  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dykes,  "  for  a 
considerable  time.  We  called  upon  various  friends, 
and  I  was  much  struck  to  see  how  totally  he  had  dis- 
missed from  his  mind  all  thoughts  of  the  approaching 
contest.  His  conversation  related  entirely  to  subjects 
which  suited  the  day.    He  was  speaking  partioidarly 
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aboat  the  word»,  ^  being  made  meet  for  the  inheritanoe 
of  the  ssunts  in  light,'  and  Beemed  free  from  anj  sort  of 
care  abont  what  was  coming." 

He  returned  to  York  on  the  day  of  election,  (Wed- 
nesday, May  20th,)  and  here  things  assumed  an  unex- 
pected aspect.  The  show  of  hands  was  against  him ; 
and  on  that  day  he  was  second,  the  next  lowest,  on  the 
poll.  This  was  in  part  owing  to  the  want  of  convey- 
ances, and  to  the  impossibility  of  giving  to  volunteer 
supporters  the  order  and  arrangement  of  professional 
agents.  Appearances  were  so  unfavorable,  that  when 
his  friends  met  at  dinner  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
poll — "  I  can  see,  gentlemen,  clearly  enough  how  this 
wiU  turn  out,"  said  the  barrister  who  had  come  from 
London  as  his  professional  adviser ;  "  Mr.  Wilberforoe 
has  obviously  no  chance,  and  the  sooner  he  resigns  the 
better."  But  if  the  combinations  of  regular  discipline 
were  more  prompt  in  their  effect,  the  vast  muster  of 
independent  freeholders  on  the  third  day  proved  them 
to  be  no  match  for  the  voluntary  zeal  to  which  he  trust- 
ed. "  No  carriages  are  to  be  procured,"  says  a  letter 
from  Hull,  "but  boats  are  proceeding  up  the  river 
heavily  laden  \nth  voters :  farmers  lend  their  wagons ; 
even  donkeys  have  the  honor  of  carrying  voters  for 
Wilberforce,  and  hundreds  are  proceeding  on  foot. 
This  is  just  as  it  should  be.  No  money  can  convey  all 
the  voters ;  but  if  their  feelings  are  roused,  his  election 
is  secure." 

"  My  having  been  left  behind  on  the  poll,"  he  writes 
to  Mrs.  Wilberforce  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  "seemed 
to  rouse  the  zeal  of  my  friends,  (I  should  rather  say,  of 
my  fervent  adherents,)  they  exerted  themselves  and 
have  mended  my  condition.  You  would  be  gratified 
to  see  the  affection  which  is  borne  me  by  many  to  whom 
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I  am  scarcely  or  not  at  all  known.  Even  those  who  do 
not  vote  for  me  seem  to  give  me  their  esteem.  I  am 
thankful  for  the  weather,"  (the  preceding  days  had  been 
rainy  and  boisterous,)  "and  indeed  I  am  thankful  for 
a  quiet  mind,  which  is  placed  above  the  storm." 

How  completely  this  was  the  case,  may  be  better 
shown  by  the  following  letter  to  Mrs.  Wilberforce : 

"  York,  Sunday  nigh%  May  24. 
"I  am  robbed  of  the  time  I  meant  to  spend  in 
writing   to   you,    at   least    of  a  great    part    of  it; 
but   you   will  be  glad  to  hear   that  I  have    spent 
on  the   whole   a  very  pleasant  Sunday,  though  this 
evening   is    of  necessity   passed   in    my   conunittee- 
room.    I    have  been  twice  at    the   Minster,   where 
the  sublimity  of  the  whole  scene  once  nearly  overcame 
me.    It  is  the  largest  and  finest  Gothic  building  prob- 
ably in  the  world.    The  city  is  full  of  freeholders,  who 
came  in  such  numbers*as  to  cover  the  whole  area  of 
the  place  (a  very  large  one)  where  the  service  is  per- 
formed, and  every  seat  and  pew  were  filled/    I  was 
exactly  reminded  of  the  great  Jewish  Passover  in  the 
Temple,  in  the  reign  of  Josiah.    It  is  gratifying  to  say 
that  there  was  the  utmost  decency,  and  not  the  small- 
est noise  or  indecorum;  no   cockades   or  distinctive 
marks.    Indeed,  I  must  say,  the  town  is  wonderfully 
quiet,  considering  it  is  an  election  time.     I  am  now 
writing  in  a  front  room,  and  I  sat  in  one  for  two  hours 
last  night,  and  there  was  not  the  smallest  noise  or  dis- 
turbance; no  more,  I  declare,  than  in  any  common 
town  at  ordinary  times. 

"  How  beautiful  Broomfield  must  be  at  this  moment  I 
Even  here  the  lilacs  and  hawthorn  are  in  bloom  in 
warm  situations.     I  imagine  myself  roaming  through 
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the  shrubbery  with  jon  and  the  little  ones ;  and  indeed 
I  have  joined  joti  in  spirit  several  times  to-day,  and 
have  hoped  we  were  ajyplying  together  at  the  throne  of 
grace.  How  mercifbl  and  gracious  God  is  to  me ! 
Surely  the  universal  kindness  which  I  experience,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  singular  instance  of  the  goodness  of 
the  Almighty.  Indeed  no  one  has  so  much  cause  to 
adopt  the  declaration,  that  goodness  and  mercy  have 
followed  me  all  my  days.  I  bless  God  my  mind  is  calm 
and  serene,  and  I  can  leave  the  ev^t  to  Him  without 
anxiety,  desiring  that  in  whatever  state  I  may  be  placed, 
I  may  adorn  thedoctrine  of  Qod  my  Saviour,  and  do 
honor  to  my  Christian  pr(^»saon.  But  all  is  uncertain, 
at  least  to  any  human  eye.  I  must  say,  Good  night. 
May  God  bless  you.  Kiss  the  babes,  and  give  friendly 
remembrances  to  all  family  and  other  friends.  If  it  has 
been  as  hot  to-day  with  you  as  with  us,  (the  wind  east, 
thermometer  77,  in  the  shade,  about  twelve,)  you  must 
have  suffered  greatly.  Every  blessing  attend  you  and 
ours  in  time  and  eternity." 

After  the  first  few  days,  it  was  only  by  great  skiU  in 
managing  a  most  unruly  audience,  that  he  could  ever 
gain  a  hearing.  *'  While  Wilberforoe  was  speaking  the 
other  day,"  writes  Mr.  Thornton,  "  the  mob  of  Milton 
interrupted  him :  he  was  attempting  to  explain  a  point 
which  had  been  misrepresented ;  he  endeavored  to  be 
heard  again  and  again,  but  the  cry  against  him  always 
revived.  *  Print,  print,'  cried  a  friend  of  Wilber- 
force  in  the  crowd,  *  print  what  you  have  to  say  in  a 
hand-bill,  and  let  them  read  it,  since  they  will  not  hear 
you.'  '  They  read  indeed !'  cried  Wilberforce ; '  what ! 
do  you  suppose  that  raen  who  make  such  a  noise  as 
those  fellows,  can  read?'  holding  up  both  his  hands; 
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*iio  men  ttbat  mak«  saoh  noises  as  those  can  read,  I'll 
promise  70U.  They  must  hear  me  now,  or  tiiey'll  know 
nothing  about  the  matter.'  Immediately  there  was  a 
fine  Yorkshire  grin  over  some  thousand  friendly  £ices." 
The  poll  was  kept  open  for  fifteen  days,  and  tmtil  the 
twelfth  he  was  daily  in  the  full  turmoil  of  this  noisy 
scene.  ^^Breakfiisted  daily  at  the  tarem — cold  meat 
at  two— addressed  the  people  at  half-past  five  or  six — 
at  half-past  six  dined,  forty  or  fifty,  and  sat  with 
th^n.  Latterly  the  people  would  not  hear  me,  and 
shameful  treatment.  On  Sundays  allowed  to  be  very 
quiet,  to  dine  alone,  and  go  twice  to  church."  His 
temper  of  mind  in  the  midst  of  this  confusion  was  such 
as  is  rarely  preserved  in  the  rude  shock  of  such  a  con- 
test. "  It  was  necessary,"  says  Mr.  Russel^  one  of  his 
most  active  and  ftiendly  agents,  '^  that  I  should  have 
some  private  communication  with  him  every  day.  I 
usually  put  myself  in  his  way  therefore  when  he  came 
in'firom  the  hustings  to  dress  for  dinner.  On  each  day 
as  he  entered  I  perceived  that  he  was  repeating  to  him- 
self what  seemed  the  same  words :  at  length  I  was  able 
to  catch  them,  and  they  proved  to  be  that  stanza  of 
Cowper's : 

*»  <  The  calm  retreat^  the  silent  shade, 
With  prayer  and  praise  agree, 
And  seem  by  Thy  sweet  bounty  made 
Eor  those  that  follow  Thee.' " 

Upon  the  twelfth  day  of  the  contest  his  active  labors 
were  suspended  by  a  violent  attack  of  epidemic  disor- 
der, which  confined  him  to  his  room  during  the  four 
days  it  still  lasted.  But  though  to  all  the  other  rumors 
that  of  his  being  dead  was  added,  his  victory  was  now 
secure.    From  the  third  day  he  continued  to  head  the 
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poll,  and  the  final  numbers,  as  declared  by  the  High 
Sheriff,  were  for  Wilberforce,  11,806,  Milton,  11,177, 
Lascelles,  10,989. 

Every  nerve  had  been  strained  by  the  two  great  par- 
ties which  were  opposed  to  him.  ^'  Nothing  since  the 
days  of  the  revolution,"  says  the  York  Iferaldy  "has 
ever  presented  to  the  world  such  a  scene  as  this  great 
county  for  fifteen  days  and  nights.  Repose  or  rest  have 
been  unknown  in  it,  except  it  was  seen  in  a  messenger 
asleep  upon  his  post-horse  or  in  his  carriage.  I«yery 
day  the  roads  in  every  direction  to  and  from  every  re- 
mote comer  of  the  county  have  been  covered  with  ve- 
hicles loaded  with  voters;  barouches,  curricles,  gigs, 
flying  wagons,  and  military  cars  with  eight  horses, 
crowded  sometimes  with  forty  voters,  have  been  scour- 
ing the  country,  leaving  not  the  slightest  chance  for  the 
quiet  traveller  to  urge  his  humble  journey,  or  find  a 
chair  at  an  inn  to  sit  down  upon." 

The  mode  in  which  the  expenses  of  his  contest  were 
defrayed  was  not  less  remarkable  than  the  fact  of  his 
success.  When  it  had  lasted  little  more  than  a  week, 
£64,455  had  been  subscribed ;  and  much  of  it  from 
places  with  which  he  had  neither  political  nor  personal 
connection.  Contributions  poured  in  unasked  from 
London,  Edinburgh,  Birmingham,  Colchester,  Leices- 
ter, and  many  other  towns.  "  My  exertions,"  wrote 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Robinson  of  Leicester,  "  for  you  in 
the  last  election  proceeded  not  from  the  partiality  of 
friendship,  but  from  a  strong  sense  of  duty.  With  con- 
tested elections  in  this  place  I  never  interfere ;  but  yours 
was  an  excepted  case ;  and  from  your  parliamentary 
conduct  you  had  an  irresistible  claim  for  support,  not 
only  upon  the  county  of  York,  but  upon  the  kingdom 
at  large."    "Here  are  the  first  characters  of  whom  tho 
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metropolis  of  the  world  can  boast,"  said  one  of  the 
West  Riding  addresses,  ^^  stepping  forward  not  merely 
^  with  their  good  wishes,  but  with  their  parses  and  their 
hearts  opened.  For  a  long  series  of  years  they  have 
witnessed  the  parliamentary  career  of  oar  inyalaable 
friend — ^his  manly  eloquence,  his  astonishing  activity, 
his  ondaunted  perseverance,  his  anexampled  disinterest- 
edness— and  shall  Yprkshiremen  maintain  a  cold  indiJ^ 
ference  towards  him  ?"  The  answer  of  his  own  coanty 
to  this  appeal  was  one  gratifying  feature  in  his  triumph. 
So  great  were  the  numbers  who  insisted  upon  coming 
at  their  own  charges,  that  whilst  the  joint  expenses  of 
his  two  opponents  amounted  to  £200,000,  the  whole 
charge  of  bringing  to  the  poll  his  great  majority  was 
bat  £28,600.  Forty-six  per  cent  was  returned  upon 
the  Yorkshire  subscriptions.  Those  of  the  south  con- 
sisted of  two  sums  of  £10,500 ;  one  provisional,  which 
was  returned  entire ;  and  the  other  absolute,  of  which 
one  half  only  was  employed.  "  Never,'*  says  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce,  ^^  shall  I  forget  the  spontaneous  zeal  with 
which  numbers  of  all  ranks  came  forward,  subjecting 
themselves  often  to  great  trouble  and  fatigue,  coining 
from  considerable  distances  at  their  own  expense,  with 
other  gratifying  marks  of  attachment  and  esteem." 

Some  of  these  instances  are  worthy  of  record.  A 
freeholder  presented  himself  to  vote  whose  appearance 
seemed  to  imply  that  the  cost  of  his  journey  must  be 
an  inconvenient  burden  to  him.  The  committee  there- 
fore proposed  to  him  that  they  should  defray  his  ex- 
penses. This  he  instantly  declined.  When,  however,  it 
appeared  that  he  was  a  clergyman  of  very  small  means, 
who  had  travelled  (and  often  on  foot)  from  the  farthest 
comer  of  the  county,  they  renewed  the  same  sugges- 
tion ;  and  named  a  certain  sum,  which  they  pressed  him 
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to  accept.  ^^Well,  gentlemen,^'  he  said  at  kut^  ^^I 
will  accept  your  offer,  and  I  request  ^ou  to  add  that 
Sam  in  my  name  to  the  subscription  fi>r  Mr.  Wilber-^ 
forco*s  expenses." 

**How  did  you  come  up?"  they  asked  an  honest 
countryman  from  the  neighborhood  of  Rotherham, 
who  had  given  Mr.  Wilberforce  a  plumper,  and  denied 
having  spent  any  thing  on  his  journey.  ^^  Sure  enow  I 
cam  all'd-way  ahint  Lord  Milton's  carriage." 

"  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought,"  says  Mr.  Wilberforoe 
in  the  letter  which  after  the  election  he  addressed  to 
the  freeholders,  *'  that  we  too  much  neglected  pride, 
and  pomp,  and  circumstance ;  the  procession,  and  the 
music,  and  the  streamers,  and  all  the  other  purdiaaed 
decorations  which  catch  the  vulgar  eye.  That  our  more 
sober  system  was  recommended  to  me  by  economical 
motives,  I  will  not  deny.  This  economy  may  perhaps 
by  some  be  thought  to  be  carried  too  &r ;  yet  when  it 
is  recollected  that  it  was  not  my  money,  but  that  of  my 
kind  and  public-spirited  supporters,  which  was  expend- 
ed, no  liberal  mind  will  wonder  at  my  having  earnestly 
wished  to  be  parsimonious.  But  shall  I  confess  for  my 
friends  as  well  as  for  myself^  that  we  acted  from  the  im- 
pulse of  our  taste,  no  less  than  from  that  of  our  judg- 
ment, when  we  declined  all  competition  in  parade  and 
profusion  ?  Our  triumph  was  of  a  different  sort.  We 
may  perhaps  have  too  much  indulged  our  love  of  sim- 
plicity ;  but  to  our  eyes  and  feelings,  the  entrance  of  a 
set  of  common  freeholders  on  their  own,  and  those  often 
not  the  best  horses,  or  riding  in  their  carts  and  wagons, 
often  equipped  in  a  style  of  rustic  plainness,  was  &r 
mora  gratifying  than  the  best-arranged  and  most  pomp- 
ons cavalcade." 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  secret  safe-guards  which 
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k^t  Us  simplicity  of  mind  untamted  amidst  saoh  sao- 
oess  mid  flattery.  "  Surely,"  are  his  private  reflections, 
^it  callB  for  deep  hnmiliation  and  warm  acknowledg- 
ment, that  God  has  given  me  favor  with  men,  that  after 
gnidifig  me  by  His  providence  to  that  great  canse,  He 
crowned  my  efforts  with  success,  and  obtained  for  me 
so  mnch  good-will  and  credit.  Alas  I  Thou  knowest, 
Lord,  all  my  &ilings,  errors,  inflrmities,  and  negligences 
m  relation  to  this  great  canse ;  bat  Thou  art  all  good- 
ness and  forbearance  towards  me.  If  I  do  not  feel 
gratefol  to  Thee,  oh !  how  guilty  must  I  be  brought  in 
by  my  own  judgment.  But  O  Lord !  I  have  found  too 
fatally  my  own  stupidity ;  do  Thou  take  charge  of  me, 
and  tune  my  heart  to  sing  Thy  praises,  and  make  me 
wholly  Thine."  "When  I  look  back  on  my  parlia- 
mentary life,  and  see  how  little,  all  taken  together,  I 
have  duly  adorned  the  doctrine  of  God  my  Saviour,  I 
am  ashamed  and  humbled  in  the  dust ;  may  any  time 
which  remains,  Lord,  be  better  employed !  Meanwhile 
I  come  to  the  cross  with  all  my  sins,  negligences,  and 
ignorances,  and  cast  myself  on  the  free  mercy  of  Bod 
in  Christ,  as  my  only  hope  and  refuge.  Lord,  receive 
and  pardon  me,  and  give  me  Thj  renewing  grace.  Oh ! 
how  inexpressibly  valuable  are  the  promises  of  Holy 
Scripture  I  Thy  ways,  O  Lord!  are  not  as  our  ways; 
Thou  art  infinite  in  love  as  in  wisdom,  and  in  power.  Oh ! 
may  I  never  forsake  Thee !  guide  me,  guard  me,  purify 
me,  (Strengthen  me,  keep  me  from  falling,  and  at  length 
present  me  &ultless  before  the  presence  of  Thy  glory 
with  exceeding  joy." 

"There  is  something  so  stupendously  great  ia  the 
salvation  of  God,  that  when  we  are  enabled  to  have 
some  realimg  sense  of  it,  one  is  ready  to  cry  out, '  Not 
unto  me,  O  Lord !  not  unto  me ;  surely  I  am  utterly 
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unworthy  of  all  Thy  goodness  and  love.  So  thou  art, 
but  Christ  is  worthy ;  and  He  shaU  see  of  the  travaal  of 
His  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied.  And  all  the  company 
of  the  redeemed,  with  the  holy  angels,  and  surely  with 
myriads  of  myriads  of  beings,  <u;cording  to  their  sev- 
eral ranks,  and  orders,  and  £susulties,  and  powers,  shall 
join  in  adoring  the  infinite  love  of  the  Redeemer,  and 
shall  make  up  the  chorus  of  that  heavenly  song, '  Worthy 
is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive  honor,  and  glory, 
and  blessing,' etc.  Oh!  may  I  bear  a  part  in  that  bright 
and  glad  assemblage !  Who  wiU,  who  among  them  all 
can  have  more  cause  than  myself  for  gratitude  and 
love  ?  Meanwhile,  may  I  prove  my  gratitude  on  earth, 
by  giving  up  myself  to  Thy  service,  and  living  univer- 
sally to  Thy  glory.  O  Lord!  enable  me  to  be  thus 
wholly  Thine."  ' 

*'  O  Lord !  I  humbly  hope  that  it  is  Thou  who 
knockest  at  the  door  of  my  heart,  who  callest  forth 
these  more  than  usually  lively  emotions  of  contrition, 
desire,  faith,  trust,  and  gratitude.  Oh!  may  I  hear 
His  voice,  and  open  the  door  and  let  Him  in,  and  be 
admitted  to  intercourse  and  fellowship;  may  I  be 
really  a  thriving  Christian,  bringing  forth  abimdantly 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  to  the  glory  of  God.  O  Lord ! 
I  am  lost  in  astonishment  at  Thy  mercy  and  love. 
That  Thou  shouldst  not  only  quit  the  glory  and  hap- 
piness of  heaven  to  be  made  man,  and  bear  the  most 
excruciating  torments  and  bitter  degradation  for  our 
deliverance  and  salvation,  but  that  Thou  still  bearest 
with  us,  though  we,  knowing  all  Thy  goodness,  are 
still  cold  and  insensible  to  it.  That  Thou  strivest  with 
our  perverseness,  conquerest  our  opposition,  and  still 
wsdtest  to  be  gracious;  and  that  it  was  in  the  fore- 
knowledge of  this  our  base  ingratitude  and  stupid  per- 
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Teiiseness,  that  Thou  didst  perform  these  miracles  of 
mercy.  That  Thou  knewest  me  and  my  hardness,  and 
coldness,  and  unworthy  return  for  all  Thy  goodness, 
when  Thou  oalledst  me  from  the  giddy  throng,  and 
shone  into  my  heart  with  the  light  of  the  glory  of 
God,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  Oh  I  well  may  we  ex- 
claim: *Thy  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  nor  Thy 
thoughts  as  our  thoughts ;  but  as  the  heavens  are  high- 
er than  the  earth,  so  are  Thy  ways  higher  than  our 
ways,  and  thy  thoughts  than  our  thoughts.^  O  Lord !  I 
cast  myself  before  Thee,  oh  I  spurn  me  not  from  Thee ! 
unworthy  though  I  am,  of  all  Thy  wonderful  good- 
ness ...  Oh  I  grant  me  more  and  more  of  humility,  and 
love,  and  faith,  and  hope,  and  longing  for  a  complete 
renewal  into  Thine  image !  Lord,  help  me,  and  hear 
me.  I  come  to  Thee  as  my  only  Saviour.  Oh !  be  Thou 
my  help,  my  strength,  my  peace,  and  joy,  and  consola- 
tion !  my  Alpha  and  Omega ;  my  all  in  all.    Amen." 

"I  have  &r  too  little  thought  of  the  dangers  of 
great  wealth,  or  rather  of  such  affluence  and  rank  in 
Ufe  as  mine.  O  my  soul!  bethink  thee  of  it ;  and  at 
the  same  time  bless  God  who  has  given  thee  some 
little  knowledge  of  the  way  of  salvation.  How  little 
also  have  I  borne  in  mind  diat  we  are  to  be  pilgrims 
and  strangers  on  the  earth !  This  impression  can  be 
kept  up  iu  those  who  are  in  such  a  state  of  prosperity 
and  comfort  as  myset^  by  much  prayer  and  meditation, 
and  by  striving  habitually  to  walk  by  Mth  and  to  have 
my  conversation  in  heaven."  "  O  Lord  1  direct  me  to 
some  new  line  of  usefulness,  for  Thy  glory,  and  the 
good  of  my  fellow-creatures.  I  have  been  thinking  of 
lessening  the  number  of  oaths." 

The  new  Parliament  met  in  June,  and  continued  its 
session  till  August,  during  which  tiaxo  he  gave  as  usual 
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undivided  attention  to  the  dnties  of  Us  pofliliioii  as 
member  of  the  House  of  CommonB,  and  even  at  Bri^^ 
on,  to  which  he  r^aired  withhis  fiunily  on  the  ad^oura- 
ment,  he  fonnd  but  little  leisure,  being  *^  engaged  for  five 
or  six  solid  hours  daily  on  letters  alone,"  while  the  occu- 
pation of  his  remaining  hours  may  be  inferred  j&om  his 
own  notice.  *^  Paley's  Natural  Theology,  Adam  Smith, 
popular  pamphlets,  Bosanquet's  Value  of  Gommeroe — 
deyer,  but  rash,  and  in  parts  un&ir,  but  not  designedly : 
a  man  should  always  have  a  Mend  to  ion  oyer  his  writ- 
ings. Oobbett,  too,  and  Bdinburgh  Review,  and  Eclec- 
tic ;  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  Memoirs  of  CoL  H.,  beautiful. 
Spence  against  Foreign  Commerce— sad  stofi^  a  vile 
minglemangle  of  blundering  coadustons  from  Adam 
Smith,  Economists,  etc.  Lowe,  on  State  of  West-In- 
dies— oil  without  vinegar ;  Oonoessions  to  America  the 
bane  of  Great  Britain ;  excellent  critique  on  Malthas, 
in  Christian  Observer^  which  Bowdler's,  I  am  sure; 
Lay  of  Last  Minstrel — ^a  little  poetry  sometimes  walking 
out,  but  ahnost  always  I  read  out  of  doors.  Looking 
over  East-India  documents  for  civilisng  and  ccAverting 
natives ;  Buchanan's  Ecdesiaatical  Establishment,  and 
Wrangham's  Civilization  of  Hindoos."  Such,  with  the 
general  progress  of  public  affairs,  were  the  subjects 
which  engrossed  his  mind  and  fediogs  even  during  the 
hours  of  respite  from  actual  service.  In  the  autumn 
he  returned  to  Broomfield,  where  his  house  was  the 
resort  of  young  men  whose  character  has  since  proved 
the  influence  tibere  exerted  upon  it,  while  foreigners 
dther  sought  pleasure  in  his  society,  or  manifested 
thdr  respect  for  his  principles  and  actions,  by  calling 
on  him. 

In  the  middle  of  December  he  had  a  sudden  attack 
of  dangerous  illness.    *'  Dec.  20th.  A  good  deal  of  pam 
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in  my  side,  and  my  breath  mncli  affected.  22d.  Kt- 
caime  caQed  and  bled  me — thonght  the  complaint  very 
serious — inflammation  on  the  lungs — ^the  last  I  should 
have  feared.  How  are  we  reminded  of  our  continual 
dependence  upon  God!  23d.  Better,  I  thank  God,  but 
still  in  a  ticklish  state.  25th.  Surprisingly  recovered, 
I  thank  God.**  This  amendment  continued  without 
any  check ;  and  upon  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  he 
acknowledges  "  the  great  mercies  I  have  received  of 
the  Lord.  How  good  has  God  been  to  me  in  recover- 
ing me  BO  rapidly  from  a  very  dangerous  disease,  and 
during  the  course  of  it,  preserving  me  from  any  great 
sufi^ring,  and  giving  me  every  possible  help  and  com- 
fort I  My  dear  kind  friend  the  Dean,  came  up  to  us. 
My  servant  very  obliging.  Pitcaime  very  kind  and 
attentive,  and  my  dearest  wife  all  tenderness  and  assi- 
duity. I  was  taken  ill  on  the  18th  of  December,  and 
though  not  yet  down-stfdrs,  I  am  almost  myself  again. 
O  Lord  I  bless  to  me  this  dispensation !  Cause  me  to 
live  in  a  more  practical  sense  of  the  shortness  and  un- 
certainty of  aU  human  things ;  and  oh !  bring  my  soul 
more  effectually  than  ever  hitherto,  to  God  in  Christ, 
and  give  me  a  large  measure  of  Thy  Spirit.  May  1  be 
enabled  to  live  by  feith  above  the  world,  looking  for  a 
better  country,  with  my  heart  supremely  set  on  it.  O 
Lord!  I  knowtoo  well  myown  weakness, butHiou  canst 
strengthen  the  weakest,  and  hast  promised  that  Thou 
wilt,  if  we  earnestly  pray  to  Thee.  Lord,  be  with  me, 
and  strengthen  me:  Enable  me  to  maintain  a  closer 
walk  with  Thee ;  and  while  I  live  a  life  of  fkith  and 
hope,  having  my  affections  set  on  things  above,  may  I 
discharge  the  duties  of  my  station,  so  as  to  let  my  light 
shine  before  men,  and  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  my 
Saviour  in  all  things.    Amen,  and  Amen." 
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Amongst  the  memoranda  of  a  day  ^'  set  apart''  shortly 
afterwards,  the  meeting  of  Parliament  being  at  hand, 
"  for  prayer  and  meditation,  and  other  religious  exer- 
cises, with  moderation  in  food,"  after  acknowledging 
"  God's  mercy  in  his  late  recovery  from  sickness,"  he 
prays  "  above  all  for  the  love  of  God  and  my  Redeemer, 
that  this  blessed  principle  may  be  like  the  main-spring 
of  the  machine,  prompting  all  the  movements,  and  dif- 
fusing its  practical  influence  through  every  disposition, 
action,  plan,  and  design.  And  (if  it  be  consistent  with 
the  divine  will)  for  a  more  assured  hope  of  the  &vor  of 
God  and  Christ.  May  the  God  of  hope  fill  me  with  all 
joy  and  peace  in  believing.  O  Lord  I  do  Thou  break, 
soften,  quicken,  warm  my  cold  heart ;  and  teach  me  to 
feel  an  overflowing  love  and  gratitude,  or  rather  a  deep 
and  grateful  sense  of  obligation,  not  as  a  transient 
effusion,  but  as  the  settled  temper  and  disposition,  the 
practical  habit  of  my  soul :  that  so  I  may  here  begin 
the  song  of  praise,  to  be  sung  with  more  purified  and 
warmed  affections  in  heaven.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb ; 
and  blessing,  honor,  glory,  and  power,  etc." 

It  was  in  vain  his  friends  urged  strongly  on  him  the 
duty  of  moderating  the  exertions  to  which  he  returned 
immediately  on  his  recovery.  His  journals  are  filled 
with  the  expressions  of  his  anxious  interest  in  public 
events,  as  well  as  with  the  notices  of  his  sympathy  with 
his  friends,  and  his  efforts  to  discharge  faithfully  the 
duties  of  his  station.  "  Thus,"  he  says,  "  Dean  (Mil- 
ner)  ia  most  urgent  in  his  injunctions  of  care,  lest  a 
relapse — a  second  attack  might  be  fatal.  Li  %what  a 
state  are  public  affairs!  Portuguese  Court  migrated 
to  Brazil — ^pregnant  with  important  consequences,  es- 
pecially in  abolition  connection.  Russian  war — our 
decree  concerning  neutral  trade — ^I  fear  it  will  produce 
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American  war,  (1808.)  Bonaparte  now  busy  in  Italy ; 
it  is  supposed  planning  partition  of  Turkey.  This  man 
is  manifestly  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence ; 
when  God  has  done  with  him,  He  will  probably  show 
how  easily  He  will  get  rid  of  him.  Meanwhile,  may 
we  be  of  the  number  of  those  who  trust  in  Him,  and 
all  will  be  welL  Lord,  prepare  and  fit  me  for  disoharjg- 
ing  the  duties  of  my  station  in  a  manner  honorable 
to  my  Ohristian  profession  and  useful  to  my  fellow- 
ereatures.  I  am  gradually  regaining  strength.  Reading 
Ingram's  pamphlet  on  Causes  of  Increase  of  Method- 
ism. Able,"written  in  an  excellent  spirit,  and  much  use- 
ful matter,  and  many  excellent  practical  suggestions ; 
but  £x>m  its  defects,  it  is  eyident  that  all  his  efforts 
would  be  laboring  in  the  fire.  Reading  also  papers  on 
Neutral  Question,  and  Orders  in  Council  as  respecting 
America,  and  West-Indian  Report  on  State  of  Islands, 
Cowper's  letters — what  a  happy  art  of  conceiyiag  and 
expressing  he  possesses.  Also,  refireshing  memory  on 
historical  events  of  last  few  years.  O  Lord !  teachme 
to  see  Thy  hand  in  all  things,  and  to  refer  all  to  Thee, 
bearing  in  miiid  continually  Thy  overruling  providence, 
and  casting  all  my  care  on  Thee.  Bonajparte's  violent 
and  most  impudent  decree,  passing  by  all  he  had  or- 
dered and  done,  and  treating  our  retaliiskting  order  in 
council  as  if  it  was  an  original  act.  Oh !  the  corrupted 
currents  of  this  world !  Well,  the  Lord  reigneth,  and 
it  shall  be  well  with  them  that  fear  Him."  Such  were 
the  occupations,  and  such  the  spirit  in  which  he  en- 
tered upon  these  duties  of  the  ^'  Christian  statesman." 
East-Indian  Missions  possessed  a  strong  claim  on  his 
affections,  and  he  wrote 
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To  W.  Hey,  Esq. 

^  Nbab  Lohdon,  jF^.  5,  1808. 

•  «  4B  ♦  ♦  •  ♦ 

^  You  m«8t  hftve  ooUeoted  from  the  pamphlets  that 
have  been  adrertised,  that  the  subject  of  East-Indiaii 
micKdonahas  been  interesdzig  the  puUic  mind ;  but  possi- 
bly  you  may  not  hav^e  heard  how  aotiye  and  earnest  'the 
enemy  has  been  (in  writing  to  you  I  may  call  ibanga 
by  tiidr  true  names)  in  stirring  up  opposition  to  any 
endeavors  for  difTusiDg  Christian  instruction  throughout 
our  Kast-Indian  empire.  A  motion  has  been  made  in 
the  Court  of  Directors  by  one  of  the  most  able,  expe- 
rienced, wealthy,  and  well-eoimected  members  of  their 
body;  the  effect  of  which  would  have  be»  to  bring 
home  all  the  missionarifis,  to  recall  Buchanan  by  name 
as  a  culprit,  and  to  prohibit  the  circulation  or  eren 
translation  of  the  S^ptures.  The  Court  seemed  in 
general  but  too  well-disposed  to  such  proceedings,  but 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  Mr.  Grant 
and  Mr.  Parry,Lord  Teignmouth,  and  others, and  hap* 
piiy  the  first  attempt  was  defeated  by  a  ocmsiderable 
majority ;  and  we  hope,  that,  though  it  is  dreadful  to 
think  what  is  the  general  opinion  and  feeling  of  the 
bulk  of  the  higher  orders  on  tiiis  whole  sul]r|ect,  we 
shall  be  able  to  reast  all  the  endearon  that  are  used  to 
bar  out  the  light  of  truth  from  those  our  benighted 
fellow-subjects.  Mr*  Perceyal  has  stood  our  friend. 
Bonaparte,  by  all  accounts,  is  preparing  on  a  great  scale 
for  an  expedition  to  the  East;  and  should  this  country 
use  the  powers  of  its  goyemment  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  shutting  the  Scriptures  out  of  our  Indian  em- 
pire, how  could  we  hope  that  Gh>d  would  not  employ 
his  French  army  in  breaking  down  the  barriers  we  had 
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vainly  and  wickedly  been  rearing,  and  thus  open  a  pass- 
age by  which  Christian  light  might  shine  upon  that 
darkened  land.  The  Dean's  warnings  have  kept  me 
out  of  town  hitherto,  bnt  on  Monday  next  I  hope  to 
return  to  London,  and  to  attend  Parliament.  Fare- 
well, my  dear  mr. 

"  I  am  yours  most  smcerely, 

*♦  W.  WlLBEBVOBCS." 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  he  was  called  on  to  take 
decided  groand  on  the  "  Catholic  Qaestion,''  in  conse- 
quence of  the  introdaction  of  a  bill  making  the  cele- 
brated grant  to  Maynooth  College,  on  the  grocmd  that 
it  was  important  that  the  priests  who  were  to  exert  the 
great  influence  they  avowedly  possess  over  the  minds 
of  their  people,  should  be  educated  under  circum- 
stances which  would  naturally  lead  them  to  give  their 
countenance  and  support  to  Government,  rather  than 
to  A ow  them  to  imbibe  other  views,  and  be  strength- 
ened in  hostile  feelings  by  being  compelled  to  seek  their 
education  abroad.  Business,  meanwhile,  increased  on 
his  hands.  Private  cases  abounded.  Clients  of  every 
kind  crowded  his  ante-room  and  breakfast-table,  while 
friends  flocked  around  him  at  all  hours,  and  assembled 
at  his  easy  and  hospitable  dinner-table.  The  parlia- 
mentary attendance  was  "the  most  severe  he  ever 
knew,"  so  that  though  "  the  country  was  exquisitely 
beautiful  in  the  first  burst  of  spring,  or  rather  summer,'- 
he  never  got  to  Broomfield,  being  often  absent  from 
his  &mily  from  Monday  morning  till  Saturday  night,  or 
even  Sunday  morning."  It  were  needless  to  enumer- 
ate the  many  objects  which  claimed  his  attention,  some 
of  transient,  others  of  permanent  importance.  His 
interest  in  the  Moravian  missions,  in  Greenland,  led 
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him  to  earnest  efforts  to  caiu»e  supplies  for  the  necessi- 
ties  of  the  stations  to  be  ibrwarded  from  Great  Britain, 
while  he  equally  interested  himself  in  the  missions  to 
the  East. 

With  ^'inoonoeiYable  sorrow"  he  heard  just  at  this 
time  ^'of  all  the  schoolmasters  being  dismissed  in 
Ceylon,  We  are  to  save  only  about  £1600  by  what  is 
the  moral  and  religious  ruin  of  the  island.  O  Lord  I 
how  deeply  do  we  provoke  Thy  resentment !  Yet  have 
mercy  on  ub»  and  spare  us,  much  as  we  deserve  puinsh- 
ment.  I  have  had  some  intercourse  with  Lord  Castle^ 
rei^h  about  it."  Happily  he  did  not  rononstrate  fruit- 
lessly;  some  of  the  old  schools  were  restored,  and  the 
place  of  others  supplied  by  new  institutions. 

The  progress  of  affidrs  on  the  Continent  was  of  course 
a  subject  of  great  importance,  wMch  he  watted  with 
more  than  common  interest.  Thus  he  wrote  frcmi  East- 
Bourne,  on  the  southern  coast,  to  which  he  resorted  for 
summer  quarters. 

"  East-Boubnb,  July  19,  1808. 

^<  My  Dsab  Muncasteb  :  How  many  a  mile  are  we 
now  separated  I  yet,  in  confirmation  of  Cowper's  beau- 
tiful line, '  How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mind  I'  in  a  mo- 
ment I  can  fly  on  the  wings  of  imagination,  from  the 
shore  of  the  Channel  to  Julias  Caesar's  old  castle  in 
Eskdale.  It  seems  shamefully  long  since  I  wrote  to 
you,  but  you  have  kindly  let  me  know  of  your  goings- 
on,  for  which  I  thank  you. 

"  What  an  extraordinary  spectacle  is  now  exhibitiug 
in  Spain  I  Surely  Bonaparte  would  not  have  proceeded 
as  he  has  done,  if  he  had  not  been  absolutely  intoxicated 
by  his  prosperity.  To  publish  to  the  world  that  Joseph 
Bonaparte  was  to  be  King,  and  his  children  in  heredi- 
18 
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tary  sucoeBgion  to  succeed  to  the  orown  after  his  deaAh ; 
and  failing  his  issue,  Louis  and  his  heirs;  andfiulkig 
Louis^  Jerome  aud  his  heirs ;  and  fidhng  all  these,  to 
revert  to  us,  Napoleon  I  Surely  this  is  so  heapisig  in- 
sult on  injury,  that  he  loight  have  foreseen  tiiat  human 
nature  would  scarcely  bear  it.  I  have  often  thought 
that  it  might  perhaps  please  God  to  pull  down  this 
giant  when  raised  to  his  highest  elevation,  and  appa- 
rently gloiTing  the  most  reasonably,  as  well  as  most 
proUiCBy,  in  his  strength.  Do  you  recollect  the  chap- 
ter in  Isaiah,  in  which  the  prophet  introduces  the  King 
of  Assyria  as  at  first  boasting  of  his  victories,  and 
after  having  been  reminded  that  he  wass  buit  im  kistru- 
ment  in  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  he  is  represented  as 
brought  down  to  the  pit  amid  contempt  aad  derision  ? 
Lowth,  I  remember,  justly  staites  it  to  be,  for  its  lei^gth, 
the  finest  poem  ahnost  in  existence." 

He  was  the  more  deeply  interested  in  the  suocess  of 
the  Spanish  arms,  from  its  apparent  bearing  on  the  cause 
of  Abolition.  On  this  subject  he  thus  writes  to  Mi-. 
Stephen : 

**  Mt  Dsab  Stephen  :  Just  at  present  the  Spanirfi 
patriots  must  necessarily  be  wholly  engrossed  by  the 
exigencies  of  their  own  situation,  but  doubtless  they 
are  precisely  in  the  circumstances  in  which,  if  it  please 
God  they  succeed,  (and  may  the  Almighty  &vor  them,) 
that  generous  temper  of  mind  will  be  produced,  which 
will  abhor  oppression  and  oruelty,  consequently  will 
abolish  the  Slave  Trade.  And  surely  we  ought  to 
be  immediately  taking  all  proper  preparatory  measures 
for  diffusing  information  on  the  subject.  Such  pros- 
pects open  to  my  view  when  I  look  around  on  both 
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rides  of  the  AtlaBtic,  as  qiiite  to  enmpttire  me.  To  the 
fertUe  eoil  of  your  mind^  let  me  comanit  the  seed  of  thu 
idea,  and  let  me  earnestly  conjure  you  to  give  it  imme^ 
diate  attention.  Many  of  the  priests  appear  to  have 
joined  the  popular  cause  in  Spam ;  probably,  th^efore, 
also  in  Portugal.  They  may,  perhaps,  be  worked  <»  by 
the  double  motiyes  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  of  re- 
ligion, to  exert  themselves  for  so  glorious  an  objeet  as 
ours.  I  will  immediately  write  to  Cimning,  desiring 
him  to  mention  the  subject  to  the  Spanidi  d^uties. 
Do  you  desire  Peroeral  to  do  the  same^  I  have  an 
idea,  also,  of  writing  to  Lord  Holland,  as  weU  as  to 
Brougham,  whom  we  ought  ha*e  to  carry  akrag  with 
us,  for  Us  knowledge  of  Portugal  people^  etc.,  render 
him  oapable  of  being  a  us^Ebl  ally.    FarewdL 

"I  am  ever  yours, 

"W   WnjBHHFOBCB.'' 

At  Bast-Bourne  he  escaped  the  crowd  of  yisitors  who 
dogged  his  BroomdSeld  hours,  and  he  rejoiced  in  being: 
i^le  to  associate  freely  with  his  fimnly,  and  find  some 
tame  fbr  meditadon  and  for  study.  But  one  great  hin- 
derance  stSl  refiHtined.  His  letters  still  followed,  pour- 
ing in  upon  turn  in  multitudes.  ^^  They  are  beo<»ne  an 
unspeakable  plague  to  me.  They  form  my  daef  oecu* 
paticm,  and  I  must  contrive  some  means  of  lessenii^ 
the  time  spent  on  them ;  for  there  is  no  acquisitioa 
of  knowledge,  no  exer^nse  or  improvement  of  talents^" 
Yet,  say  his  soi»,  he  was  as  &r  as  possible  from  euMvat- 
ing  an  idie  acid  unmeaning  oorrespoodence.  In  truth, 
like  his  open  house,  and  broken  London  momingSf  it 
tuning  of  necessity  from  his  pecufiarsituaUoB.  Without 
Us  letters  he  could  not  hare  been  for  years  the  advo- 
cate of  every  moral  and  reHgious  cause ;  the  friend  and 
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counsellor  of  all  who  were  in  need  of  oonnsel;  the 
Teiy  Attorney-General  of  the  unprotected  and  friead- 
lesfl.'*' 

At  East-Bourne  he  remained  till  the  month  of  No- 
yember,  fhlly  occupied  as  usual  in  yarious  plans  for  the 
promotion  of  the  happiness  and  wel&re  of  the  human 
family,  :from  efforts  to  obtain  some  additional  legisLatiye 
protection  for  the  Lord's  day,  to  which  his  attention 
was  inyited  by  W.  Aler8.Hankey,  Esq.,  to  letters  to 
Jefferson  on  the  subject  of  Abolition,  and  a  reyiew  of 
the  character  of  Fox,  prepared  *'  in  the  morning,  whilo 
dressing."  When  he  did  return  to  London,  he  aban- 
doned his  Broomfield  residence  at  Olapham,  a  south- 
eastern suburb,  for  a  house  at  Kenongton  Gore,  of 
which  ho  had  bought  a  twenty-fiye  years'  lease  in  the 
preceding  spring.  It  was  not  without  "great  regret 
that"  he  *'gaye  up  Broomfield,  a  place  endeared  to" 
him  "  by  much  happiness  enjoyed  in  it,  as  well  as  by  its 
own  beauty.  I  gaye  up  also  ikie  liying  near  my  Mends 
in  this  circle ;  yet  I  trust  my  connection  with  them  is 
so  firm  that  the  removal  will  not  weaken  iU"  The 
Dean  of  Carlisle  suggested  another  inddental  beaefiti 
pointing  out  to  him  ^^  a  danger  in  living  altogether  in 
Olapham— danger  of  conceit  and  spiritual  pride,  and  a 
cold,  critical  spirit.  He  imputes  this  less  to  me  than 
to  some  others — ^but  the  danger  great."  Upon  the 
whole,  he  thought  "  the  change  of  residence  best — 
may  God  bless  it — ^I  trust  that  it  is  made  on  grounds 
of  which  He  approves."  The  distance  of  Broomfield 
made  a  London  house  essential  to  his  parliamentary  at- 
tendance, and  separated  him  almost  entirely  from  his 
&mily.  By  settling  within  a  mile  of  Hyde  Ftok  Cor- 
ner, he  hoped  to  be  much  oftener  with  them ;  and  by 
the  exchange  of  "the  old  house  in  Palace  Yard,"  for 
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**  lodgings  on  the  Terrace,  (for  I  must  have  a  nest  close 
to  the  House  of  Commons,)"  he  hoped  to  promote 
that  economy  by  which  he  still  kept  up  his  ample  char- 
ities. 

These  ends  were  in  a  measure  answered.  As  long, 
indeed,  as  he  sat  for  Yorkshire,  and  actively  "  repre- 
sented a  tenth  part  of  England,"  he  was  often  kept 
throughout  the  week  at  his  lodgings  in  Westminster. 
Yet  upon  the  whole  he  was  more  with  his  fitnuly ;  and 
from  the  size  of  his  new  house  was  able  to  exercise, 
with  greater  comfort,  tlie  hospitality  in  which  he  de- 
lighted. There  are  still  many  who  remember  with  no 
little  interest,  the  cheerful  and  enlightened  intercourse 
of  the  house  and  grounds  of  Kensington  Gore.  The 
house  was  seldom  ftee  from  guests  when  he  was  in 
it.  The  first  hours  in  the  morning  were  aU  that  he 
oould  strictly  caU  his  own,  and  these  were  spent  in  de- 
Totional  exercises.  "I  always  find  that  I  have  most 
time  for  business,  and  it  is  best  done,  when  I  have  most 
properly  observed  my  private  devotions."  "In  the 
calmness  of  the  moraing,"  was  his  common  observation, 
**  before  the  mind  is  heated  and  wearied  by  the  turmoil 
of  the  day,  you  have  a  season  of  tmusufd  importance 
for  communing  with  God  and  with  yourself."  After 
this  secret  intercourse  with  his  heavenly  Father,  which 
cheered  and  sustahled  his  laborious  pilgrimage,  h« 
joined  his  assembled  household  for  morning  prayer— 
a  service  which  he  conducted  himself,  and  with  pecu- 
liar interest.  With  breakfast,  which  was  thus  made 
somewhat  late,  began  his  first  throng  of  visitors,  ffis 
ante-room,  which  still  justified  abundantly  the  witty 
simile  of  Hannah  More,  furnished  many  breakfast 
guests ;  and  Ms  extraordinary  social  powers  were  never 
seen  to  more  advantage  than  in  drawing  out  and  bar- 
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BAOoiaog  all  the  shades  of  character  and  feeling  wbieb 
were  here  brought  suddenly  together.  Thus  on  one 
occasion,  whilst  he  was  endeayoring  to  relax  the  stiff- 
ness of  a  ^'  starched  little  fellow  whom"  he  ^^  was  not 
anxious  to  disgust,  Andrew  Fuller  was  announced — a 
mim  of  considerable  powers  of  mind,  but  who  bore 
about  him  very  plainly  the  vestigia  runs.  Kot  a  mo- 
m^it  was  to  be  lost.  So  before  he  came  in  I  said  to 
my  little  friend :  *  You  know  Andrew  Fuller  ?'  '  No,  I 
never  heard  his  name.'  ^Ohl  then  you  must  know 
him ;  he  is  an  extraordinary  man,  whose  talents  have 
raised  him  from  a  very  low  situation.'  This  pr^uor^d 
the  way,  and  Andrew  Fuller  did  no  harm,  although  he 
walked  in  k>oking  the  very  picture  of  a  blacksmith." 

His  household  economy  abounded  in  cheerfiil  hospi- 
tality, and  in  the  highest  charms  of  conversatixm  and 
social  intercourse :  but  there  was  nothing  oostly  or  lux- 
urious in  his  style  of  living ;  these  were  banished  on 
princi^e,  and  none  of  his  guests  missed  them.  ^'  You 
4»a  do  what  you  please,"  said  a  friend,  who  was  cele^ 
broted  for  the  excellence  of  his  table ;  '^  people  go  to 
you  to  hear  you  talk,  not  for  a  good  dinner."  ^'  I  am 
almost  ashamed,"  was  the  thankful  sini^licity  of  his  own 
remark  when  first  Altering  Kensington  Gore,  ^'  of  the 
handsomeness  of  my  house,  my  veranda,  etc."  "  I  am 
almost  uneasy  about  my  house  and  furniture,  lest  I  am 
spending  too  much  money  upon  it»  so  as  to  curtail  my 
charities."  The  very  next  entry  is  a  good  commen- 
tary  on  this  characteristic  fear.  ''  £.  f<H:ced  his  way  in 
to  see  me — ^the  poor  midflhipman  who  about  eight 
months  ago  wrote  to  zne  from  Morpeth  jail,  at  the  auit 
of  A  tailor  for  uniform,  whom  I  got  released,  and  sent 
him  a  few  pounds.  He  called  to  thank  me,  and  said  ho 
should  never  forget  my  kindness— not  ashamed  of  it ; 
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and  would  subs^be  five  pounds  per  annum  to  Small 
Debt  Society.  Eat  yesterday  a  turkey,  sent  me  by  the 
person  whom  I  helped  to  recover  a  landed  estate  of 
three  or  four  hundred  pounds  per  annum." 

l^ere  were  some  among  his  nearest  connections  who 
grudged  the  expaiditure  of  time  and  the  sacrifice  of 
domestic  privacy  whidi  this  mode  of  life  required.  To 
a  suggestion  that  he  should  withdraw  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance itom.  London,  in  order  to  escape  fi-om  it,  Mr. 
Stephen  (his  brother-in-law)  well  replied :  "There  is  a  pe- 
culiar and  very  important  spedes  of  usefulness  to  friends 
and  acquaintances,  for  which  Wilberfbrce's  character  and 
maanersfithiminan extraordinary  degree;  andthistalent 
can  nowhere,  perhaps,  be  traded  with  to  greater  profit 
than  at  Kensington.  I  think,  too,  that  his  public  useful- 
ness is  promoted  by  having  so  respectable  a  mansion,  so 
much  in  the  eye  of  the  public,  and  within  reach  of  all 
who  have  business  with  him,  or  to  whom  his  attention  asv 
leader  in  great  public  causes  ought  to  be  paid.  Oon- 
stituted  as  the  world  is,  example  and  influence  will  be 
the  more  efficacious,  the  more  personal  consequence  is 
attached  to  them ;  and  personal  consequence  will  be 
measured  by  strangers,  nay,  insensibly  by  those  who 
are  not  st»*anger8,  in  a  certain  degree  by  external  ap- 
pearances. A  good  house  is  the  most  effectual  way  of 
attaining  this  advantage.  It  meets  every  eye.  It  costs 
far  less  than  the  support  of  splendid  equipages,  and  of 
bands  of  liveried  senrants  or  their  grand  fetes  and  en- 
tertainiaents.  I  have  often  thought  when  X  «aw  stran- 
gcors  to  whom  WUberforce,  for  important  reasons, 
widied  to  be  coorteous  at  Kensington  Gore,  that  lus 
house  made  them  tskjQ  in  better  part  that  seeming  ine- 
quality in  the  ceremonial  forms  of  life  which  his  healdi, 
hurry,  and  care  generally  obliged  him  to  exact.    Be- 
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sides  these  he  is  in  the  eye  of  the  great  and  ftsMonable 
world,  while  they  driye  in  Hyde  Park,  with  appear- 
ances that  proclaim  he  might  live  like  them  if  he  wonld ; 
that  it  is  not  for  want  of  fortnne  that  Wilberforce  has 
not,  like  others,  snnk  his  name  in  a  title ;  and  that  while 
he  abstains  from  fashionable  Inxaries,  he  indulges  him- 
self in  those  cougroities  to  his  station  and  fortune 
which  best  become  the  English  gentleman  and  the 
Christian,  in  the  means  of  &miiy  comfott,  and  exten- 
sive though  simple  hospitality.  In  any  material  degree 
to  exclude  guests,  would  not  only  be  to  impair  his  use- 
fulness, but  to  change  his  nature ;  and  the  witnessing 
his  domestic  life  is  one  of  the  best  cures  I  know  for 
prepossessions  against  religion — ^best  human  incentives 
to  the  practice  of  it,  and  best  guards  against  those 
errors  and  excesses  into  which  misdirected  zeal  is  apt 
to  run.  Too  much  stress,  I  am  aware,  may  be  laid  on 
this  kind  of  usefulness,  and  it  ought  not  to  supersede 
relative  duties  of  a  nearer  kind.  Still,  however,  there 
is  something  peculiar  in  Wilberforce's  character  and 
situation  that  seems  to  point  it  out  as  the  design  of 
Providence  that  he  should  serve  his  Master  in  this  high 
and  special  walk,  and  should  have,  so  to  speak,  a  kind 
of  domestic  publicity — ^that  he  should  be  at  home  a 
candle  set  on  a  candlestick,  as  well  as  abroad  a  city 
built  upon  a  hill." 

Designing  at  this  time  a  trip  to  Bath,  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Perceval  (Prime  Minister)  to  ascertain  the  day  on 
which  Parliament  was  to  be  assembled;  and  finding 
that  Monday  bad  been  selected  as  the  day  of  the  week, 
his  anxiety  to  promote  the  due  observance  of  the  Lord's 
day  caused  him  at  once  to  beg  that  if  possible  another 
day  of  the  week  might  be  selected,  which  would  not 
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caufie  BO  muoh  travel  on  the  day  of  rest  aa  the  arrange- 
ment  thus  announoed  would  occasion. 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  note  of  yesterday,"  rejomed 
the  conscientious  minister,  ^'  and  am  really  sorry  that  I 
have  given  oocafidon  for  it.  I  feel  myself  the  more  to 
blame,  becaose,  upon  the  receipt  of  your  note,  it 
brought  back  to  my  recollection  (what  I  had  till  then 
forgot)  some  observations  which  the  Speaker  made  to 
me  some  time  ago  upon  the  same  subject ;  if  they  had 
been  present  to  my  mind  when  we  settled  the  meeting 
of  Parliament,  I  would  not  have  fixed  it  upon  a  Monday. 
We  were,  however,  ahnost  driven  into  that  day," 

Two  days  later,  he  wrote  agam : 

"Downing  Sxbbbt,  Dec.  10,  1808. 
"DsAB  WiLBKEFOBCB :  Tou  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  it  is  determined  to  postpone  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament tiU  Thursday,  the  19th,  instead  of  Monday,  the 
16th,  to  obviate  the  objections  which  you  have  suggest- 
ed to  the  meeting  on  that  day. 

"  Yours  very  truly, " 

'^  Sfenceb  Pbbcbval.'* 

"The  House,"  says  his  diary,  "put  off  nobly  by  Per- 
ceval, because  of  the  Simday  travelling  it  would  have 
occasioned." 

The  leisure  of  the  Christmas  holidays  left  him  time  to 
look  at  Coelebs,  which  had  just  appearedi  None  of 
Hannah  More's  usual  confidents  had  been  let  this  time 
into  the  secret,  and  no  rumor  had  betrayed  its  author. 
"  Coelebs,"  says  his  diary,  "  variously  talked  of  The 
Henry  Thorntons  affirm  that  it  can  not  be  Hannah 
More's,  and  are  strong  agsunst  it,  surely  without  rea- 
son." His  critical  discernment  was  more  faithful. 
18* 
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^  lltnAing  CkeHehs  in  the  afternoon,  and  mnch  pleased 
with  it :  it  is  Haamah  Morels  idl  ot^/'  He  wrote  to 
her: 

"  Keksikgton  Gobb,  Jhtn.  7,  1809. 
^Mt  J>kam  Fbiend:  Whati  did  I  not  know  thy 
old  ward,  Hal  ?  I  had  not  read  ten  pages  before  I  was 
reminded  of  ant  Erasmns,  etc.  And  without  paying 
yoci  asaj  complixnents,  I  may  say,  that  it  is  a  piece  in 
my  judgment,  of  which  you,  even  you,  wit^  all  your 
well-earned  and  well-merited  credit,  need  not  be 
asdiamed ;  on  the  contrary,  I  really  am  delighted  with 
it,  and  hare  been  kept  up  night  after  night  reading  it 
after  supper.  I  hope  too,  which  will  please  you  better, 
that  it  wUl  do  as  much  good  as  such  a  composition, 
from  its  very  nature,  and  from  the  state  of  mind  it  ne- 
oeasarily  generates,  can  do.  It  wMi,  I  trust,  draw  on 
to  oth^  and  more  serious  studies.  It  will  ac(»edit  true 
reHgicHd  and  its  minifiters,  and  its  consistent  professors. 
It  wSl— but  I  must  break  off.  I  am  come  too  late  from 
London,  and  have  to  prepare  for  a  laigse  party  to  din* 
ner,  preceded  by  a  conmiltation  on  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  a  friend.^ 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

In  the  midst  of  the  great  political  events  of  the 
period,  the  monung  of  the  dd  of  May  presented  to  him 
a  more  grateful  sight.  His  views  in  joining  the  Bible 
Sodety  have  been  ezpltdned  already ;  and  giving  others 
oredit  f<n-  that  piire  spirit  irith  which  he  was  uiimated, 
he  saw  in  its  anniversary  a  ^' grand"  and  pleasing 
qptectade — ^**five  or  six  hundred  people  of  all  sects  and 
parties,  with  one  heart,  and  d&ce,  and  tongne,"  Bnt  this 
was  only  a  mom^it's  cahn  amidst  the  troabled  scenes 
in  which  he  was  c<»npelled  to  take  an  active  part.  ^'  I 
want  more  time  fbr  r^eotion,  and  consideration  of  po- 
Htioal  subjects*  The  times  are  highly  alarming.  The 
Dnke  of  York's  affidr,  and  Parliament's  conduct  in  it, 
has  infused  a  general  jealousy  of  publio  men.  The 
House  of  Commons  has  lost  the  public  confidence; 
there  is  no  man  of  such  talents  as  to  take  the  ascend- 
ency like  Pitt  or  Fox.  It  would  be  worse  to  try  to 
stifle  inquiry  than  to  proseoate  it.  Yet  I  see  the 
people  may  be  inflamed  to  madness,  or  at  least  to  the 
most  mischievous  excesses  and  measures.  Oh!  may 
He  who  rides  in  the  whiriwind  direct  the  storm  for  our 
good  I" 

During  the  years  1808-0,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  discussion  of  the  various  matters  which  were 
brought  before  Parliament.  At  one  time  provoking 
the  ill-will  of  the  King  and  royal  family  by  opposing  the 
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wishes  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  at  another  thwarting 
the  views  of  ministry  with  the  entire  fearlessness  of 
honest  independence.  Wishing  to  spend  the  summer 
of  1809  in  retirement,  the  offer  of  a  quiet  parsonage  near 
Cowper's  haunts,  fell  in  exactly  with  all  his  inclinations. 
"I  always  observe,"  he  would  often  say,  *'that  the 
owners  of  your  grand  houses  have  some  snug  comer  in 
which  they  are  glad  to  shelter  themselves  from  their 
own  magnificence.  I  remember  dining  when  I  was  a 
young  man,  with  the  Duke  of  Queensbury,  at  his  Rich- 
mond villa.  The  party  was  very  small  and  select — 
Pitt,  Lord  and  Lady  Chatham,  the  Duchess  of  Gordon, 
and  George  Selwyn,  (who  lived  for  society,  and  con- 
tinned  in  it,  till  he  looked  really  like  the  wax-work 
figure  of  a  corpse,)  were  amongst  the  guests.  We 
dined  early,  that  some  of  our  party  might  be  ready  to 
attend  the  opera.  The  dinner  wtts  sumptuous,  the 
views  from  the  villa  quite  enchanting,  and  the  Thames 
in  all  its  glory — ^but  the  Duke  looked  on  with  indifibr- 
ence.  ^  What  is  there,'  he  said,  ^to  make  so  much  of 
in  the  Thames — ^I  am  quite  tired  of  it — ^there  it  goes, 
flow,  flow,  flow,  always  the  same.' "  "  What  a  blessing 
it  is,"  remarks  Mr.  Wilberforce,  this  summer,  on  meet- 
ing an  acquaintance  who  could  not  be  happy  out  of 
London,  '^  to  have  a  taste  for  simple  and  virtuous  plea- 
sures I  Religion  gives  this,  but  some  have  it  naturally." 
He  possessed  it  strongly,  and  enjoyed,  therefore,  ex- 
ceedingly this  ^^  Cowperizing  summer." 

To  Lord  Muncaster  he  thus  communicates  the  place 
of  his  retirement : 

"  NxAB  Newport  Pagkkll,  jS^.,  1809* 
"  My  Dbab  Muncaster  :  And  where  is  Wilber  ?  I 
hear  you  saying.    Near  Newport  Pagnell  I     Out  comes 
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Cary,  and  the  inventive  genius  and  geographical  know- 
ledge of  the  young  ones  are  set  to  work ;  but  I  defy 
you  all.  The  truth  is,  I  had  been  long  looking  round 
for  a  ready-furnished  house  for  a  few  weeks.  Not  be- 
ing able  to  find  one,  I  carried  my  household  to  our  old 
quarters  at  East-Bourne,  and  there  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  continue  till  November,  but  for  its  being  so 
fully  peopled  that  I  could  not  walk  out  without  being 
joined  by  people,  my  only  connection  with  whom  arose 
from  our  inhabiting  different  numbers  in  the  same  row. 
I  wished  to  pass  a  little  time  as  much  as  possible  with 
my  &mily,  of  whom  I  literally  see  scarcely  any  thing 
during  the  whole  session  of  Parliament.  Really,  too, 
though  summer  by  the  calendar,  it  has  been  so  like 
winter  by  the  weather,  as  to  prompt  me  rather  to  look 
for  some  snug  hiding-place,  than  to  bask,  without  sun- 
shine, on  an  open  shore.  I  therefore  am  come  inland, 
calling  first  to  spend  a  day  with  the  Speaker,  whom  I 
left  contrary  alike  to  our  own  feelings,  and  his  kind 
pressings  to  stay ;  and  then  halting  for  five  or  six  days 
with  Henry  Thornton,  where  I  carried  Mrs"  Wilber- 
force  and  my  six  children  to  the  same  house  in  which 
were  now  contained  his  own  wife  and  eight ;  but  which 
he  and  I  once  inhabited  as  chums  for  several  years, 
when  we  were  solitary  bachelors.  How  naturally  1 
was  led  to  adopt  the  old  patriardi's  declaration.  With 
my  staff  I  passed  over,  etc.,  and  now  I  am  become  two 
bands !  Thence  we  came  to  this  place,  where  I  inhabit 
the  house  of  a  friend,  who  having  failed  in  his  attempt 
to  hire  one  ready-furnished  in  the  neighborhood,  has 
kindly  lent  me  his  own.  It  is  the  parsonage,  and  he 
occupies  the  house  of  the  curate,  who  is  now  serving 
another  church,  and  whom  I  provide  with  a  tenlporary 
residence. 
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*'  I  most  own  that  from  my  earliest  days,  at  least  my 
earliest  traveling  days,  I  never  passed  a  parsonage  in  at 
aU  a  pretty  village,  without  my  month  watting  to  reside 
in  it.  And  smce  the  only  objeetion,  that  of  solitude,  has 
been  remoyed«  by  my  bringing  my  own  society  along  with 
me,  this  longing  has  been  still  more  powerful  The  best  of 
this  jdaceis,  thatthoughthe  immediate  neighborhood  has 
no  other  beauties  than  ihoso  of  peaceful  rural  scenery,  yet 
we  are  near  Hks  scene  of  Cowper^s  rambles ;  and,  de- 
voted as  I  am  to  Cowper,  the  idea  of  treading  in  his 
track  is  not  a  little  delightful.  It  is  quite  classic  ground 
to  me,  and  I  shall  read  both  his  prose  and  his  verse 
here  with  a  double  relish.  I  have  once  already,  (but 
the  day  was  bad^  and  I  mean  to  do  it  again,)  carried 
some  cold  meat  to  a  venerable  old  oak,  to  which  he 
was  strongly  attadied.  I  h'ave  been  to  see  Stowe  with 
my  charming  young  friend  Bowdler,  whom  I  think  I 
introduced  to  you  iu  London ;  if  not,  I  have  yet  to  in- 
troduce you  to  a  man  who  will  one  day,  I  think,  niaka 
a  figure.  How  much  was  I  impressed  with  the  idea  of 
grandenr^s  not  being  necessary  to  happiness  I 

'^  My  dear  Muncaster,  I  wish  we  were  within  talking 
distance,  I  should  have  much  both  to  say  and  to  bear, 
but  unless  I  had  more  time  at  command,  I  feel  no  com* 
fort  in  beginning  up<m  political  subjects.  Oh !  it  is  a 
gloomy  slqr,  but  there  is  a  sun  behind  the  clouds.  In 
one  particular  I  quite  agree  with  you,  in  ascribing  all 
the  great  events  which  are  taking  place  to  a  higher 
hai^d.  Indeed  He  is  always  the  Supreme  Agent,  but 
there  are  times,  and  tins  seems  to  be  one  of  them,  when 
His  arm  is  li^d  up,  and  His  hand  displayed  with  more 
than  common  plainness.  This  consideration  adminis- 
ters the  greatest  comfort  to  my  mind.  For  being  per- 
suaded that  there  are  many  among  us  who  still  love. 
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•Ad  fetr,  tmdiseryse  the  great  Gor^mor  of  the  omTerse, 
I  caa  mt  l>nt  ho|)«  tbiit»  tb<H)^  justly  deserving  tke 
vengenoce,  we  ah^  experienee  «till  the  mercgr  <]f  Hear 
veiL        ♦        *        * 

^^  BeHey^^  a»e  «¥er^  my  dear  Mancaster, 
'*  Yaaw  «ofit  «mc«rely, 

"  W.  WiLBEaaroKCE" 

Legh  Rioliflumd'fl  neigfabonng  psxsoaage  «ipptied  a 
{ttano-forte;  and  '^moak  generally  m  tibe  ey^nmg"  was 
added  to  the  other  sources  of  his  pleasure.  Here  he 
thoroughly  enjoyed  himself.  Mr.  Richmond  was  almost 
hie  only  neighhCHr,  and  him  he  occasionally  met  with 
freedom  and  ^ieaanre.  ^^  Dined  at  Bichmond'a.  His 
old  mother  there.  It  is  just  twdve  years  fiiace  he  be- 
<uuQfte  serious  from  reading  my  book  on  GhristiaBity, 
lent  hkn  by  a  brother  divine,  who  said,  ^  I  am  no  read- 
er,' fmd  begged  him  to  run  it  over,  as  be  did  in  three 
days.  He  showed  it  me  in  the  original  icover."  'JMr 
naitnraHy  added  to  the  pleasure  which  he  always  felt  in 
seeing  tibe  interior  of  a  well-ordored  parish.  He  at- 
tended with  delight  at  a  cottage  reading,  amongst 
many  of  "the  people  in  their  common  working-clothes;" 
and  he  adds  that  ^^  Richmoiid,  who  is  a  most  affeetion- 
ate,  wann-hearted  oreature,  has  made  great  way  in 
Turvey.  Every  body  favors  him,  and  God  has  greatly 
blessed  his  jweaching."  "  Of  Olney  I  hear  but  a  very 
meland[ioly  account.  It  is  indeed  an  awful  iastonce  of 
mercies  flighted,  uid  privileges  abused.  I  suspect  also 
from  what  I  have  heard,  that  some  of  the  f<mner  minia- 
ters  of  the  place,  like  my  'exoeHent  friend  Mr.  Newton, 
not  being  quite  enough  on  their  gukrd  rejecting  dis- 
senting, and  Dissenters,  has  been  not  unproductive  of 
evil.*' 
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In  thifl  nnnsnal  quiet,  *^  reading  much,  correcting  tii« 
Practical  View  for  a  new  edition,  and  much  with»»  hiis 
**  femily,"  the  weekg  passed  happily  away.  "  Oh  I  what 
a  blesfflng  it  is  to  be  living  thus  in  peace !  Surely  no 
one  has  so  much  reason  to  say,  that  goodness  and  mercy 
have  followed  me  all  the  days  of  my  life.  Never  was 
any  one  so  exempted  from  suffering,  so  fiivored  with 
comforts.    Oh !  that  I  were  more  grateful !" 

Mr.  John  Bowdler's  sketch  of  this  time  of  peaceful 
harmony  is  so  happily  expressed,  that  though  it  has 
appeared  in  print  already,  it  will  be  read  again  with 
pleasure. 

"  I  arrived  here  last  Saturday  morning  at  breakfiust- 
time,  having  been  kept  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  much  longer 
than  I  intended :  but  he  is  like  the  old  man  in  Sinbad^s 
Voyage — wo  be  to  the  traveller  that  flJls  into  his  grasp  I 
It  required  a  considerable  effort  to  disengage  myself 
and  I  have  promised  pother  short  visit  on  my  return, 
which  will  be  greatly  to  my  inconvenience  and  delight. 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  I  think,  enjoys  his  parsonage  as  much 
as  possible ;  to  say  that  he  is  happier  than  usual,  is  be- 
ing very  bold ;  but  certainly  he  is  as  happy  as  I  ever 
beheld  a  human  being.  He  carried  me  one  day  to 
Weston,  and  we  wandered  over  many  a  spot  which 
Cowper's  feet  had  trod,  and  gazed  on  the  scenes  which 
his  pen  has  immortalized.  On  another  day  we  viinted 
Stowe — *  a  work  to  wonder  at,'  for  we  were  still  in  the 
land  of  poetry  and  of  music  too,  for  Mr.  Wilberforce 
made  the  shades  resound  to  his  voice,  singing  like  a 
blackbird  wherever  he  went.  He  always  has  the  spi- 
rits of  a  boy,  but"  here  "not  little  Sam  himself  can 
beat  him,  though  he  does  his  best." 

Yet  this  was  no  season  of  indolent  recreation  or 
mere  idle  enjoyment.     Whilst  he  thanked  God  for 
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«( this  wholesome  retirement,''  he  was  most  anziotis  to 
tum  it  to  the  best  accoimt.  ^'O  Lord!"  ha  prftys, 
*'  direet  and  guide  me  so  as  to  make  my  resideiioe  here 
a  blessing  to  me."  And  he  watched  as  well  as  prayed. 
^^  Laying  out"  his  ^^  plans  so  as  to  seoore  time  for  eyen- 
ing  devotions,  emptying"  his  '^mind  of  business  and 
literature ;"  examining  hdmself  whether  his  ^'mind  had 
wandered  whilst  reading  the  responses  or  the  psalms  in 
church,  or  during  the  singing  of  praises  to  God;"  and 
reminding  himself  ^'  that  if  here  I  find  not  my  mind 
ungoYcmable,  yet  that  this  is  a  noost  fitTorable  situation : 
all  about  me  fkrorable  to  holiness,  except  that  I  com- 
monly find  literature  more  seductrre  than  any  thing. 
I  should  then  be  striving  for  the  habit  of  heavenly- 
mindedness,  that  I  may  maintain  it  in  more  worldly 
scenes  and  societies."  Here,  therefore,  as  well  as  in 
the  crowded  life  of  London,  he  could  exclaim  upon  his 
Simdays:  ^^O  blessed  dayst  these,  which  call  us  from 
the  bustle  of  life,  and  warrant  tis  in  giving  up  our  stu- 
dies, and  our  busmess,  and  cultivating  communion  with 
God." 

Some  days,  too,  he  set  apart  in  this  season  of  retire- 
ment, for  more  entire  devotion  to  religious  offices ;  and 
then,  with  such  a  measure  of  abstinence  as  his  strength 
ailowedf  he  gave  the  day  to  prayer  and  meditation. 
Deep  at  these  times  was  his  unfeigned  humiliation,  as 
he  searched  out  before  God  all  the  suspected  comers 
of  his  heart,  condemning  himsdf — for  ^^selfishness, 
though  I  do  not  pass  for  selfish,  and  am  not  allowed  to 
be  so ;  Lord,  increase  my  love  to  others"— for  "  ambi- 
tion, or  rather  worldliness,  but  ill  cured,  often  bubbling 
up  and  breaking  out,  though  my  judgment,  I  trust, 
does  not  allow  them,  and  though  I  am  ashamed  of 
them" — for  "  want  of  love,  of  real  oaring  for  my  fellow- 
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<»-eatis:«0^' — tor  ^^wai»t  of  deMghUog  in  God.  Alas  I 
jcan  I  My  that  I  fiad  more  pleasure  in  religious  medi- 
tation tiiaa  ia  literattire,  vrincb.  always  presents  itself 
to  m  J  mind  as  an  object  of  gratification  ?"  Then,  too, 
wooid  he  note  down  the  remembered  sins  of  long  past 
years,  feeling  he  had  gained  his  end  wfaea  he  could 
add :  ^^  How  does  this  review,  in  whidi  my  own  mind 
fixes  on  speeifie  objects,  shame  me  I  How  should  I  be 
ashamed  if  others  coald  see  me  just  as  I  rei^y  am  i  I 
often  think  I  am  one  grand  imposture.  My  heart  is 
heavy ;  oh !  thero  is  notdung  that  can  speak  peaiee  to 
the  wounded  iqniit,  bat  the  Gospel  promisee — sod  the 
promise  is  snre.  God  is  love ;  and  is  able  to  save  to  tibie 
uttermost,  and  He  will  cast  out  none  who  come  to  Him. 
He  it  is,  I  trust,  who  has  excited  in  me  a  disposition  to 
come,  and  I  will  therefore  press  fc»rwaf d,  humbly  in- 
deed, but  trusting  to  His  mercy  who  has  promised  so 
many  blessings  to  them  that  seek  Hun.  O  Lord !  yet 
strengthen  me,  and,  if  it  please  Thee^  fill  me  with  all 
peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen.'^ 

At  times,  too,  there  are  bursts  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary joy.  ^^  I  humbly  hope  that  I  have  felt  this  day, 
and  still  feel^  somewhat  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come.  I  feel  indeed  tihe  deepest  sense  of  my  own  sin- 
fulness ;  but  blessed  be  Gt>d  for  His  gracious  promises. 
To  Thee,  O  Lord,  I  humbly  devote  myself;  oh  1  eon- 
firm  me  to  the  end.  Make  me  perfect,  stablish^  strength- 
en, settle  me.  O  ^a»clarum  ilium  diem."  '^  What 
cause  have  I  for  thankfiilneas  I  Whioh  way  soever  I 
look,  I  am  heaped  up  with  blessings,  mercies  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes.  I  wish  not  to  spend  time  in  writing,  but  oh  I 
let  me  record  the  loving  kindness  of  thjB  Iiord." 

Li  the  midst  of  this  life  of  qiuet,  his  ordinary  politi- 
cal cares  startle  us  with  th^ir  unwonted  sound.    '^  I 
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opened  the  papers  this  morning  to  see  if  there  is  any 
confirmation  of  Bonaparte's  madness ;  for  I  can  not  but 
think  it  conformable  to  the  providence  of  Grod,  to  mani- 
fest thus  His  ability  in  a  moment  to  pull  down  the  lofty 
from  his  yain-glorioas  throne,  to  confound  the  wisdom 
of  the  politic  and  the  plans  of  the  crafty.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  and  Canning  fought  a  duel  early  on  Thursday 
morning.  What  a  humiliating  thing  it  is  I  In  what  a 
spirit  must  our  national  counsellors  have  been  deliber- 
fkttngl'' 

A  letter  to  Mr.  Bankes,  wiitten  on  the  second  ci 
October,  turns  i^n  these  subjects. 

'*  Then  this  strange  hurricane  of  the  elements  of  the 
administration.  Could  you  have  conceived  any  men 
being  so  absurd,  to  say  nothing  of  Mgher  motives,  as 
to  make  the  public  exhibition  afi!(xrded  by  Oastlereagh 
and  Canning?  I  can  only  accoont  for  it  in  the  former, 
to  whom  as  the  4^allenger  it  is  nine  parts  in  ten  mogt 
probably  to  be  ascribed,  by  his  Irish  education  and 
habits.  Manent  adhuc  vestigia  ruris.  I  wish  the  King 
would  declare  that  neither  of  them  should  ever  serve 
him  again  in  a  public  static^].  That  would  effectually 
prevent  the  spreadmg  of  the  ezamj^e." 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

Upon  the  20th  of  November,  his  qniet  Buckingham- 
8hire.qtiarters  were  again  exchanged  for  the  neighbor- 
hood of  London,  where  he  at  onoe  entered  on.  hia  nsnal 
busy  life. 

"  Dined  with  Percival ;  who  very  kind  and  good- 
natured;  and  pleased  me  more  than  ever  before  by 
his  speech  about  not  exciting  a  spirit  against  Ame- 
rica." "  My  time,"  be  tells  Mr.  Banks,  "  was  never 
more  fully  occupied  when  Parliament  was  not  At- 
ting;  foreseeing  that  when  the  House  should  meet, 
I  must  almost  renounce  all  private  society,  I  have  been 
both  giving  and  receiving  a  most  unusual  number  of 
visits."  Tliese  brought  before  him  a  most  miscella- 
neous set  of  characters — ^from  ^'  Lord  Sidmouth,  who 
dined  tete-d-tete,  and  much  political  talk  with  him,"  to 
"a  missionary  going  to  the  Namaqua  country,"  and 
"  poor  W.,  who  declared  most  seriously  that  he  liked 
spiders  better  than  my  dinner.  *  Spiders  are  very  good 
food ;'  and  looking  round  the  comers  of  the  room, 
*  You  have  no  spiders  here,'  as  much  as  to  say,  I  would 
soon  convince  you  if  you  had — ^a  singular  man — appears 
a  strong  predestinarian." 

But  though  mixing  freely  in  society,  he  did  not  for- 
get to  watch  carefully  for  the  improvement  of  his  time. 

His  high  sense  of  the  value  of  it  led  him  to  watch 
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OT^r  his  eondnot  in  Hodetj ;  and  though  probably  aim« 
vailed  in  the  happy  art  of  leading  conversation  to  the 
most  improving  topics,  yet  he  was  often  little  satisfied 
with  his  attempts.  Thus  he  say%  after  giving  a  ^^  dinner 
to  Lord  K^  and  I.  H.,  who  chatted  till  late ;  Lord  N.  a 
strange  twist;  I  fear  the  evening  was  sadly  misspent. 
No  efforts  to  improve  the  opportunity  and  impress 
them  aright.  When  in  my  closet,  as  now,  I  feel  a  sin* 
cere  desire  to  do  good  to  others,  and  to  embrace  occa- 
sions for  it ;  bnt,  aJas!  when  in  society  I  am  too  apt  to 
lose  the  sense  of  God's  presence,  or  possess  it  feebly 
and  &intly,  and  I  do  not  try  to  turn  the  conversation, 
and  practise  the  company  regulations  which  I  have 
made.  Lord,  quicken  me."  ^^  I  have  a  vast  multipli- 
city of  objects  soliciting  my  attention . . .  and  I  seem  to 
myself  to  be  fidling  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
my  several  relations,  as  member  of  Parliament,  as  &ther, 
and  as  nfiister.  To  Thee,  O  God !  I  fly,  through  the 
Saviour ;  enable  me  to  live  more  worthy  of  my  holy 
calling ;  to  be  more  useful  and  efficient,  that  my  time 
may  not  be  frittered  away  unprofitably  to  myself  and 
others,  but  that  I  really  may  be  of  use  in  my  genera- 
tion, and  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  my  Saviour.  I 
long  to  carry  the  plan  through  for  lessening  the  number 
of  oaths — ^for  reviving  the  Proclamation' Society;  but 
I  am  a  poor,  helpless  creature ;  Lord,  strengthen  me." 
During  the  session  of  Parliament  which  followed,  his 
time,  attention,  and  feelings,  were  all  deeply  interested 
by  the  iiubjects  which  came  before  it.  Much  attached 
as  he  was  to  Mr.  Perceval,  he  voted  against  him  in  all 
the  stages  of  the  inquiry  respecting  the  ill-Med  Wal- 
eheren  expedition ;  and  in  the  case  of  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett,  he  opi)Osed  his  committal  to  the  Tower,  and  spoke 
in  behalf  of  a  "  reprimand."    Li  Sir  S.  Romilly's  Bill 
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fot  fedxusttUm  of  Ospital  Paniahmonts,  h»  was  ako 
vrurmiy  intercisted,  and  as  usual,  the  yariooa  details  of 
the  **  Slave  Trade,"  "Indian  affisurs,"  and  manj  objects 
of  charity  and  pnblic  usefokiess  received  his  support. 

Near  as  was  his  fiuaailj  residence  at  Kensington  Gore 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  still  no  uncommon 
event  for  him  to  be  detained  at  his  lodgings  from  Moor 
day  until  Saturday,  and  his  diary  contains  entries  ci 
almost  numberless  subjects  which  were  claiming  his 
attrition  at  this  time.  From  these  various  emjdoy- 
ments  he  was  suddenly  removed  by  an  aoeident^  which 
he  describes  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Muncaster : 

"LoKD09^  Jwu  18, 181a. 
*^  My  Dear  MxmcAffTER :  The  kindness  which  I  have 
ever  experienced  at  your  handJa,  assures  me  that  if  yon 
were  to  hear  a  loose  report  of  my  having  been  confined 
up-stairs  for  a  week  in  a  recumbent  posture,  jTou  would 
become  very  uneasy  till  you  should  receive  some  au- 
thenticated report  of  my  weH-doing.  Ton  would,  and 
you  will  nevertheless  laugh  heartily  when  you  hear  the 
whole  story :  That  playing  at  cricket  with  Mr.  Bftbing- 
ton,  a  ball  struck  my  foot  with  great  violence,  and  that 
by  the  positive  injunctions  of  my  surgeon,  I  have  been 
ever  since  sentenced  to  a  sofa.  •  It  will  lessen  the  mar- 
vel, and  render  the  tale  less  laughable,  to  hear  that  my 
son  William  was  the  main  personage  in  the  dramatis 
personse  of  the  cricket-players,  and  I  have  not  played 
with  him  at  cricket  before,  fer  I  know  not  how  long. 
But  here,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  I  have  abund- 
ant cause  for  thankfulness  to  the  good  providence  of 
God ;  for  Mr.  Pearson  (and  there  is  not  a  more  able 
surgeon  in  London)  declares  that  if  the  ball  had  struck 
me  an  inch  or  two  higher — and  it  is  very  uncommon  for 
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a  bftfi  to  eome  along  sbaTing  tke  ground  aa  that  did, 
H  would  almost  certamly  have  broken  my  leg.'* 

He  much  feared  that  he  lAoiild  not  again  reaoh  the 
House  of  Commons  before  the  prorogation.  ^^  It  is  a 
great  disappointment  to  me ;  but  I  hope  it  is  the  indi^ 
cation  of  Providence  that  I  am  to  be  quiet."  But  on 
the  20th,  "  having  the  Sheffield  Address^  loyal  and  con- 
stitutional, and  well  signed,"  he  "  resolved  to  present 
it,  and  so  was  carried  to  the  door  of  the  House,  and 
limped  to  the  Treasury  Bench.  I  had  prepared  myself 
for  a  speech  of  an  hour  of  doring  advice,  and  useful 
parting  admonition,  but  there  not  being  above  forty  or 
fifty  members,  and  as  the  appearance  would  evidoitly 
have  been  that  of  going  cold-bloodedly  to  make  a 
formal  speech,  I  had  not  nerves  for  it;  yet  wishing 
to  say  something,  I  could  not  abridge  well"  One  ob- 
ject  of  this  parting  speech  was  to  enforce  the  reasons 
by  which  he  had  been  led  a  month  before  to  vote  for  a 
motion  on  Parliamentary  Reform. 

On  this  subject  he  says :  ^'  I  was,  in  &ct,  one  of  the 
most  moderate  of  all  reformers ;  in  &ot,  conceiving  a 
reform  would  some  time  or  other  take  place,  I  wi^ed 
we  were  well  through  it,  being  persuaded  it  was  a 
measure  of  which  it  might  truly  be  said,  that  the  dan* 
ger  of  going  too  &r  was  &r  greater  than  that  of  not 
going  far  enough.  And  that  now  when  I  really  beKeve 
the  well-disposed  part  of  our  country  was  rather  against 
than  for  the  measure,  was  just  the  fierbd  when  it  might 
be  adopted  with  the  greatest  safety,  because  with  the 
least  danger  of  yielding  to  any  ^d  and  dangerous 
speculations.  But  I  forget  my  resolution  to  abstain 
from  the  discussion,  and  am  detaining  both  you  and 
myself  too  long.    Have  you  seen  the  testimony  borne 
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to  our  unriTalled  Oonsiitation  by  aa  Ammcan  gentle- 
man of  great  ability,  in  a  pamphlet  lately  published  on 
the  Genius  and  Disposition  of  the  French  Government, 
whioh  he  contrasts  with  those  of  our  own  ?  I  have 
been  longing  to  see  it  well  abridged.  Indeed  I  really 
hare  had  thoughts  of  abridging  it  myself,  together 
with  another,  by  the  same  author.''  These  were  his 
fixed  opxuions  on  the  question  of  reform  in  Parliament. 

The  last  entry  in  his  joumaL  for  the  month  of  June, 
1810,  is:  *^The  session  of  Parliament  closed  on  Thurs- 
day, and  now  a  long  reach  of  time  is  before  me,  unin- 
terrupted by  parliamentary  business.  I  have  still,  how- 
erer,  sereral  matters  to  wind  up,  which  have  been 
delayed  by  my  accident  and  confinement.  O  Lord! 
how  thankfiil  i^onld  I  be  that  no  bone  was  broken,  or 
greater  mischief  done !  I  have  not  time  to  write,  so 
go  to  prayer.  I  mean  to  spend  a  day  in  serious  exer- 
cises, so  soon  as  I  clear  away  my  epistolary  debts. 
May  God  direct  me  aright,  and  enable  me  to  grow  in 
grace.  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  Uve  here  in  quiet ; 
if  so,  I  must  move.  The  command  of  my  time  is  the 
grand  desideratum  with  me  during  the  recess.  I  am 
writing  a  letter  to  my  constituents  to  difihse  principles 
of  thankfulness,  moderation,  and  acquiescence  in  a 
moderate  reform." 

The  garden  at  Kensington  Grore  was  one  of  his  great 
sources  of  pleasure,  when  his  time  was  at  his  own  com- 
mand. During  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  he  could 
*^  never  get  there  sufficiently  early,  or  stay  there  in  the 
morning  long  enough,  to  witness  the  progress  of  the 
spring ;"  but  now  that  he  had  somewhat  more  leisure, 
whenever  the  weather  made  it  possible,  he  sat  long, 
both  writing  and  with  his  books,  under  a  spreading 
walnut-tree,  which  was  known  amongst  his  children  as 
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his  study.  "Pretty  quiet  to-day — went  out  and  sat 
under  walnut-tree,  where  now  wiiting.  I  should  like 
much  to  stay  in  this  sweet  place,  amidst  my  books,  if  I 
could  be  quiet."  "We  are  just  one  mile,"  he  tells  an 
American  correspondent,  (the  venerable  John  Jay,) 
"fi'om  the  turnpike-gate  at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  which 
I  think  you  will  not  have  forgotten  yet,  having  about 
three  acres  of  pleasure-ground  around  my  house,  or 
rather  behind  it,  and  several  old  trees,  wahiut  and  mul- 
berry, of  thick  foliage.  I  can  sit  and  read  under  their 
shade,  which  I  delight  in  doing,  with  as  much  admira- 
tion of  the  beauties  of  nature  (remembering  at  the 
same  time  the  words  of  my  &vourite  poet,  ^  Nature  is 
but  a  name  for  an  effect,  whose  cause  is  God')  as 
if  I  were  200  miles  from  the  great  city."  But  in  other 
respects  he  waA  less  favorably  circumstanced.  ^^  My 
situation  near  town  ^educes  numerous  visitors,  and  fre- 
quent invitations,  difficult  and  painful  to  resist" 

These  interruptions  lasted  as  long  as  he  remained 
near  London,  so  that  he  eould  often  only  write  bis 
letters  by  stealing  to  a  den  at  the  "  Nuisance,"  (a  smtall 
adjoining  house  which  he  had  purchased,)  "  and  evea 
there  I  should  be  no  more  safe  if  it  were  ki^own  I  had 
such  a  lurking-hole,  than  a  fox  would  be  near  Mr.  Mey^ 
nell's  kennel,"  and  his  diary,  as  usual,  1$  filled  with 
notices  of  important  engagements  by  which  his  tinxe 
was  as  much  filled  as  it  was  by  public  busineee  daring 
the  sesfflon.  Even  Ihe  time  spent  in  soci^y,  he  longed 
to  redeem  and  make  it  an  opportunity  of  glorifying 
God  his  Redeemer.  Thus  he  says :  "  Young  l4idy  JI. 
ascribes  her  serious  sense  of  things  to  meeting  me  two 
years  ago.  Oh !  what  cause  have  we  for  ascribing  all 
to  God,  who  can  use  any  instrument  I  I  fear  I  was 
sadly  negligent  about  her  and  the  others.  Not  being 
19 
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watchful  for  others'  souls,  is  one  of  my  greatest  stand- 
ing faults;  and  O  my  soul!  guard  against  being  de- 
ceived by  the  mistaken  judgment  passed  upon  thee  by 
others  I  How  strange  is  it,  that  though  we  know  them 
to  be  mistaken^  we  are  often  liable  to  be  impressed  by 
them !  I  really  do  not  remember  having  had  any  seri- 
ous talk  with  her."  He  longed  for  greater  quiet,  and 
soon  afterwards  withdrew  into  the  country. 

In  a  letter  to  Lord  Muncaster,  be  says :  "  During  my 
confinement  from  my  accident,  my  being  such  a  fair 
shot  for  all  who  had  not  much  to  do  with  their  time, 
procured  me  incessant  callers,  and. my  unanswered  let- 
ters accumulated  on  my  hands  to  a  size  that  was  quite 
terrific.  I  have  only  just  (indeed  not  quite)  cleared 
away  the  arrears.  Have  you  read  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake  ?  Like  a  good  economist,  I  waited  till  it  should 
come  out  in  octavo,  but  I  had  but  tasted  it  before, 
though  it  had  been  folio  instead  of  quarto,  I  could 
not  without  extreme  difficulty  have  resisted  the  impulse 
to  gratify  my  appetite  for  it  without  stint.  Really  I 
did  not  think  that  I  continued  in  such  a  degree  subject 
to  the  &8cination  of  poetry.  I  have  been  absolutely 
bewitched.  I  could  not  keep  the  imaginary  person- 
ages out  of  my  mind  when  I  most  wished  to  remove 
them.  How  wonderful  is  this  dominion  over  the  heart 
which  genius  exercises !  There  are  some  parts  of  the 
poem  that  are  quite  inimitable — ^all  that  precedes  and 
follows,  ^And,  Saxon,  I  am  Roderick  Dhu.'  I  regret 
there  not  being  so  much  of  moral  as  in  Marmion.  I 
must  break  off— farewell." 

Early  in  September  he  took  possession  of  an  empty 
country-house,  which  the  kindness  of  a  friend  had  placed 
at  his  disposal.  His  own  was  lent  at  the  same  time, 
and  he  assured  its  inmates:  "  It  is  a  pleasure  to  mo  that 
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my  house  fihould  be  of  use  to  mj  firiends  when  I  am 
away  from  it."  "  I  always  feel  the  more  rewarded  for 
the  money  I  spent  upon  Kensington  Gore,  when  my 
friends  come  to  it  freely,  whether  we  are  present  or 
absent.  For  those  who  are  occupying  a  friend's  house 
in  his  absence,  what  so  natural  as  to  have  another 
friend  occupying  their  own  ?  I  only  beg  yoji  will  be  in 
no  hurry  to  quit." 

As  soon  as  he  was  well  established,  he  thus  writes  to 
Lord  Muncaster. 

"  Hbbstmonceitx,  Se^.  25,  1810. 
"I  can  not  be  sure  whether  or  not  I  have  written  to 
you  within  the  last  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  If  not, 
you  will  scarcely  be  able  to  make  out  my  lurking-hole. 
How  much  you  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  I  am 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  tremendous  John  Fuller.  It 
must  surely  be  a  strange  wild  region  that  contains  such 
inhabitants — some  outlandish  place  beyond  the  limits 
of  dviliEed  society,  where  ^sea-monsters  whelp  and 
stable.'  Indeed,  were  not  Mr.  Speaker  at  a  distance 
but  little  greater,  I  should  scarcely  feel  secure  within 
the  reach  of  such  a  barbarian.  But  it  is  said  that  the 
fiercest  animals  feel  an  inextinguishable  dread  of  the 
keeper  who  has  once  established  his  ascendency  over 
them,  so  I  trust  to  the  efficacy  of  the  recollection  of 
the  great  wig,  and  repose  in  security.  To  explain — ^I 
am  in  a  comer  of  Sussex,  in  an  excellent  house  lent  me 
by  a  friend,  who,  fix>m  fiunily  circumstances,  is  kept 
away  from  it  some  weeks  longer ;  and  in  a  place  almost 
as  pretty  as  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea  ever  is.  Not 
that  it  is  so  near  the  salt  water,  or  so  beautiful  as  Mun. 
caster.  There  is  a  fine  old  castle  here,  a  mere  Novus 
homo,  however,  compared  with  yours,  having  been 
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boilt  in  Henry  Vlth's  time,  but  it  was  in  complete  pre- 
servation till  about  twenty  years  ago.  And  though 
this  is  a  very  good  private  gentleman's  habitation,  yet 
when  one  sets  it  against  a  complete  castle,  one  side  of 
which  was  200  feet  long,  and  which  was  in  the  complete 
costume  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  reared,  it  dwindles 
into  as  much  insignificance  as  one  of  the  armed  knights 
of  the  middle  ages,  who  should  suddenly  be  transformed 
into  the  curtailed  dimensions  of  one  of  the  box  lobby 
loungers  of  the  opera,  or  even  one  of  the  cropped  and 
docked  troopers  of  some  of  our  modem  regiments. 
We  have  been  here  about  three  weeks,  and  I  am  striv- 
ing to  spend  less  time  at  my  desk,  both  on  account  of  my 
health,  and  that  Imay,  whenalone,andit  is  in  my  power, 
have  a  little  time  f<»r  reading  to  my  wife  and  children. 
I  wish  you  and  yours  could  be  of  the  party.  But  I 
can  only  wish  it.  Accustomed  as  I  am  to  aU  the  con- 
venienoes  of  a  highly-civilized  state  of  sodety,  I  can 
not  without  wonder  as  well  as  thankfulness,  call  to 
mind,  that  here  I  am  at  one  extreme  of  the  kingdom, 
writing  to  you  in  the  other,  and  not  doubting  of  con- 
veying to  you  veiy  speedily  the  tidings  of  me  and 
mine,  and  of  receiving  from  you  the  account  of  your 
goings  on,  though  secured  behind  the  natural  ramparts 
of  your  nine-fold  wall  of  mountains.  O  my  dear  Mun- 
casterl  we  are  not — ^I  am  sure  I  feel  it  continually — 
we  are  not  half  grateM  enough  for  the  blessings  with 
whidi  we  are  &vored ;  above  all,  for  the  spiritual  bless- 
ings. I  can  not  help  at  times,  giving  way  I  will  not 
say,  but  at  least  lending  an  ear  to  suggestions  which 
arise  in  my  mind,  that  our  comforts  will  be  abridged, 
and  our  pride  be  humbled.  But  I  will  abstain  from 
striking  this  string  at  least  at  present.  Let  me  not 
exdte  melancholy  ideas  in  your  mind.  If  I  can  not  b6 
gay,  let  me  at  least  be  affectionate,  etc." 
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Lord  M.'s  reply  produced  the  following : 
"  You  aroused  me,  my  dear  Muncaster,  by  showing 
yourself  at  least  as  well  acquainted  with  this  place  and 
its  environs  as  I  was  after  residing  here  a  month.  You 
are  right,  at  least  substantially  so ;  the  castle  is  in  the 
park,  but,  horrendum  dictu !  it  was  pulled  down  and 
the  bare  walls  and  ivy  mantled  towers  alone  left  stand- 
ing, the  materials  being  applied  to  the  construction  of 
a  new  house,  which  on  the  whole,  cost  twice  as  much, 
I  understand,  as  it  would  have  taken  to  make  the  cas- 
tle habitable,  fov  it  had  Mien  a  little  into  arrears.  I 
dont  know,  however,  that  we  who  inhabit  the  new 
mansion  may  not  have  made  a  good  exchange  by  gain- 
ing in  comfort  what  is  lost  in  magnificence ;  for  the  old 
building  was  of  Huoh  a  prodigious  extent,  that  it  would 
have  required  the  contents  of  almost  a  whole  colliery 
to  keep  it  warm;  and  I  think  few  things  are  more 
wretched  (of  the  kind,  I  mean)  than  living  in  a  house 
which  it  is  beyond  the  powers  of  the  fortune  to  keep  in 
order;  like  a  great  body  with  a  languid  circulatioii,  all 
is  cold  and  oomfortless.  I  see  from  the  new0piq>ers, 
that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  been  in  your  part  of  the 
world.  Has  he  not  been  in  your  old  castle  ?  Not  that 
you  would  much  covet  his  vifflt.  There  is  a  strange 
anomaly,  an  utter  unsuitableness  between  Jockey  of 
Norfolk,  and  the  peaceful  dales  of  Westmoreland,  the 
seats  of  peace,  and  love,  and  melody,  which  he  would 
people  with  the  throng  of  the  wassailers  in  Comus.  I 
hope  that  you  yourselves  are  enjoying  the  witcheries 
of  your  &scinating  prospects.  I  quite  long  to  revisit 
those  much  loved  valleys,  and  lakes,  and  rocks,  and 
waterfalls.  I  think  the  longing  has  been  much  increased 
by  the  perusal  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  which  I  have 
read  with  delight  and  wonder.    I  really  think  that  from 
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the  place  where  FiU  James  first  Uglits  on  the  monntain- 
eer  to  the  end  of  the  battle,  there  has  not  often  been  a 
more  spuited  and  interesting  poem.  My  dear  Mun- 
caster,  your  kind  heart  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  my 
Mend  Bowdler  is  going  abroad  for  a  milder  climate, 
but  we  greatly  fear  too  late.  But  for  my  being  mar- 
ried, I  have  thought  that  I  would  go  as  his  companion. 
He  is  really,  take  him  all  together,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary young  men  I  ever  knew.  If  it  should 
(dease  God  to  restore  him  to  health  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  carry  on  his  profession,  this  will  one  day  appear. 
But  to  those  who  love  him  as  well  as  I  do,  it  is  an  un- 
speakable comfort  to  reflect  that  he  is,  I  belieye,  per- 
fectly ready  to  make  the  great  exchange.  I  often  think 
what  a  change  it  is !  What  astonishment  will  seize  the 
minds  of  those  whose  thoughts  have  been  studiously 
turned  away  from  all  such  serious  subjects.  My  dear 
Muncaster,  may  we  also  be  ready.  My  heart  is  very 
heavy.  I  know  you  will  sympathize  with  me.  Gk>d 
bless  you  and  yours.*' 

Mr.  Bowdler  himself  says  to  Mr.  Wilberforce : 
"  Mt  Deab  Sis  :  We  shall  probably  not  meet  again 
for  many  months ;  and  it  may  be  the  will  of  God  that 
in  this  world  we  shall  meet  no  more.  Let  me  assure 
you  that  -you  and  Mrs.  W.,  and  your  little  circle,  will 
be  very,  very  often  present  to  my  thoughts,  and  never 
without  feelings  of  the  warmest  gratitude  and  affection. 
The  hours  which  I  have  passed  under  your  roof,  have 
been  among  the  happiest  of  my  life ;  and  I  shall  ever 
esteem  the  advantages  and  opportunities  of  improve- 
ment which  I  have  there  enjoyed,  as  among  the  choic- 
est blessings  which  the  mercy  of  a  most  merciful  Father 
has  showered  on  me.  May  the  same  bountiful  Lord 
repay  to  you  and  yours  ten-fold  all  your  kindness  to  me.** 
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One  mam  purpose  of  his  summer  retirement  was  to 
"watch  the  tempers  and  dispositions  of  his  child- 
ren." *'I  mean,"  he  tells  Mr.  Babmgton,  "to  make 
education  my  grand  object.  Pray  for  me,  that  I  may 
be  able  to  succeed.  I  can  truly  say  I  feel  my  own  de- 
ficiencies." "  We  are  about  to  quit  our  pleasant  retire- 
ment," he  tells  Dr.  Coulthurst,  "  pleasant,  chiefly  be- 
cause it  has  been  so  retired,  where  we  have  been  residing 
for  almost  three  months.  This  occasional  abstraction 
from  the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  the  world,  is  highly 
beneficial  to  mind,  body,  and  estate ;  and  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  my  own 
children,  who,  it  really  is  not  exaggeration  to  declare, 
seldom  get  a  quiet  minute  with  me  during  the  sitting 
of  Parliament." 

As  he  had  not  married  until  middle  life,  when  he  was 
most  busily  engaged  in  his  engrossLug  duties,  this  was 
literally  true.  So  long  as  they  were  infiuits,  he  had  not 
time  to  seek  amusement  from  them.  Even  whilst  they 
were  of  this  age,  it  made  a  deep  impression  on  his 
mind  when  one  of  them  beginning  to  cry  as  he  took 
him  up,  the  nurse  said  naturally,  by  way  of  explana- 
tion; "He  always  is  afraid  of  strangers."  This  he 
could  not  suffer  to  continue  when  they  grew  out  of 
mere  infancy.  During  the  session,  indeed,  he  was  so 
busy,  and  so  much  from  home,  that  he  could  see  little 
of  them  through  the  week ;  but  Sunday  was  his  own, 
and  he  spent  it  in  the  midst  of  his  &mily.  His  child- 
ren, after  meeting  him  at  prayers,  went  with  him  to 
the  house  of  God ;  repeating  to  him  in  the  carriage 
hymns  or  verses,  or  passages  from  his  fiivorite  Oowper. 
Then  they  walked  with  him  in  the  garden,  and  each  had 
the  valued  privilege  of  bringing  him  a  Sunday  nosegay, 
for  which  the  flowers  of  their  little  gardens  had  been 
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hoMTded  all  the  week.  Then  all  dined  together,  at  on 
eariy  hour,  in  the  midst  of  cheerflil  yet  suitable  con- 
versation. "'Better,'^'  was  one  of  his  Sunday  com- 
mon-places, "  says  the  wise  man, '  is  a  dinner  of  herbs, 
where  love  is,  than  a  stalled  ox  and  hatred  therewith ;' 
but,  my  children,  how  good  is  God  to  us  I  He  gives 
us  the  stalled  ox  and  love  too.**  Never  was  religion 
seen  in  a  more  enga^g  fonn  than  in  his  Sunday  in- 
tercourse with  them.  A  festival  air  of  holy  and  ra- 
tional happineite  dwelt  continually  around  him. 

But  with  Sunday,  ended  for  the  time  the  posrability  of 
domestic  life.  *'  While  the  House  is  sitting,  I  become 
almost  a  bachelor.^'  When  the  session  was  over,  and 
he  had  retired  into  the  country,  it  was  his  delight  to 
live  amongst  his  children.  His  meals  were  as  j&r  as 
posfflble,  taken  with  them ;  he  carried  them  out  with 
him  on  little  pleasurable  excursions,  and  joined  often  in 
their  amusements.  Every  day,  too,  he  read  aloud  with 
them,  setting  apart  some  time  in  the  afternoon  for 
lighter  and  more  entertaining  books,  (one  of  these  this 
summer,  was  the  Arabian  Nights,)  and  selecting  one  of 
thein  to  read  more  serious  works  to  him  while  he 
dressed.  Happy  was  the  young  performer  who  was 
chosen  for  the  office.  The  early  and  quiet  intercourse 
which  his  dressing-room  afforded,  drew  forth  all  a  fa- 
ther's tenderness,  whilst  the  reading  was  continually 
changed  into  the  most  instructive  conversation. 

All  his  efforts  were  aimed  at  opening  the  mind,  cre- 
ating a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  strengthening  the  powers; 
while  he  was  jealous  of  such  acquirements  as  yielded 
an  immediate  return,  and  so  afforded  opportunities  for 
gratifying  vanity. 

All  this  time  he  was  watching  carefully  the  indica- 
tions of  their  various  character ;  and  many  a  reraaininir 
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eatry  of  the  long-paAt  inddents  of  childhood,  ahow  how 
observsmt  was  his  eye  of  thmge  of  whioh  he  aeenied  to 
take  no  note.  " a  heavy-looking  child,  bat  show- 
ing at  timea  mnch  thought — ^osed  (in  &ct)  in  play  yes- 
terday, Euclid's  axiom :  Things  that  are  equal  to  the 
same  are  equal  to  one  another,"  "  — —  has  far  more 
courage  and  diaracter  than  all  the  othw  children." 
"  Heard  W.  read  to  me  for  an  hour  after  dinner,  one 
of  Miss  Edgeworth's  Tales.  How  entirely  free  from 
religion  is  her  morality,  which,  however,  stolen  from 
Scripture !"  Stopped  to  buy  —  a  book,  because  he 
was  good  yesterday — having  much  wished  to  go  with 
the  rest ;  and  though  at  first  he  cried,  he  almost  imme- 
diately got  the  better  of  it,  and  desired  (our  driving 
off  being  a  little  delayed)  to  come  and  wish  me  good- 
by,  which  he  did  with  a  cheerful  &ce.  This  deserves 
most  serious  consideration  and  suitable  treatment." 

The  practical  character  of  his  personal  piety  was  of 
the  utmost  moment  in  his  treatment  of  his  children. 
He  was  abrays  on  his  guard  against  forcing  their  reli- 
gious feelings,  and  shielded  them  carefully  from  the 
poison  of  Antinomian  teaching.  Though  he  never 
weakly  withheld  any  necessary  punishment,  he  did  not 
attempt  to  dissemble  the  pain  which  its  infliction  cost 

him.    "Alas  1"  he  says  at  such  a  time,  " grieved 

me  much  to-day,  discovering  the  same  utter  want  of 
self-government  or  self-denial  when  disappointed  of  any 
thing  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart,  as  he  had  done 
before.  He  behaved  very  ill.  I  talked  with  him  plain- 
ly, and  set  him  a  punishment.  Poor  fellow !  it  made 
my  heart  heavy  all  the  evening,  and  indeed  ever  siace. 
But  I  hope  he  will  mend.  God  will  grant  much  to 
prayer ;  and  I  humbly  trust  it  is  our  object  to  train 
him  up  ill  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord." 
19* 
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This  careftil  observation  of  his  children's  characters, 
joined  with  the  most  lively  tenderness,  is  beaatifolly 
illustrated  by  a  paper  of  directions  which  he  drew  up 
about  this  time  for  the  private  use  of  two  of  his  sons, 
who  were  now  at  school  together. 

BROTHERLY  LOVB  AKD  CONDUCT. 

"  Hints  for  my  dear ^  to  be  often  read  over,  with 

self-examination. 

"  1.  Endeavor  to  bear  in  mind,  that  you  will  be  often 

tempted  to  behave  to  your  brother not  so 

well  as  you  ought.  That  you  may  be  on  your 
guard  against  all  such  temptations — 

"  2.  Recollect,  if  you  can,  what  the  occasions  are  which 
have  most  commonly  led  you  to  behave  ill  to  your 
brother,  and  try  to  keep  them  in  your  memory  by 
now  and  then  thinking  them  over ;  and  when  such 
occasions  are  about  to  occur,  whether  at  play,  in 
reading,  or  wherever  else,  then  be  doubly  on  your 
guard,  and  try  to  lift  up  your  heart  in  an  ejacula- 
tion to  God,  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  resist  the 
temptation ;  and  if  you  do  resist  it,  lift  up  your 
heart  again  in  thanksgi\dng. 

"  3.  Remember  one  season  of  temptation  will  always 
be,  when  you  are  at  play,  especially  where  there 
are  sides,  whether  you  are  on  the  same  side  as 
or  not. 

*'  4.  Remember  it  is  not  sufficient  not  to  be  unkind  to 
your  brother ;  you  must  be  positively  kind  to  all, 
and  how  much  more,  then,  to  a  brother  ! 

"  6.  Remember  you  will  be  under  a  temptation  to  re- 
sist unkindly ^'s  disposition  to  command  you. 

If  Christ  tells  us  not  to  resent  little  outrages  from 
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any  one,  (see  Matt.  5  :  39,  44,)  how  much  less 
should  you  resent  his  commanding  you !  Though 
perhaps  it  may  not  be  quite  right  in  itself  yet  an 
elder  brother  has  a  right  to  some  influence  firom 
being  such.     See  1  Pet.  5  :  5. 

"  6.  Often  reflect  that  you  are  both  children  of  the  same 
&ther  and  mother ;  how  you  have  knelt  together 
in  prayer ;  have  played  together  as  children,  and 
have  sat  round  the  same  table,  on  a  Sunday,  in 
peace  and  love.  Place  the  scene  before  your 
mind's  eye,  and  recollect  how  happy  mamma  and 
I  have  been  to  see  you  aU  around  us  good  and 
and  happy. 

^^  7.  You  are  not  so  lively  by  nature  as  he  is,  but  be 
willing  always  to  oblige  him  by  playing  at  proper 
times,  etc.,  though  not  disposed  of  yourself.  No- 
thing more  occurs  to  me,  except — ^and  this  both 
mamma  and  I  desire  to  press  strongly  on  you — ^to 
desire  you  to  be  on  your  guard  against  being  out 
of  humor  on  a  little  raillery,  and  always  to  laugh 
at  it ;  nothing  shows  good  humor  more  than  tak- 
ing a  joke  without  being  fretful  or  gloomy. 

"  May  God  bless  my  dearest  boy,  and  enable  him  to 
profit  firom  the  above  suggestions  of  his  most  affection- 
ate father, 

"  W.  WiLBEBPORCE." 
BROTHERLY  LOVE  AND  CONDUCT. 

***  Hints  for  my  dear ^  to  be  often  looked  over,  with 

selfexamination. 

"  1.  Endeavor  to  bear  in  mind,  that  you  will  be  often 
tempted  to  be  not  so  kind  to  your  brother as 
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you  ought  to  be.  That  you  may  be  on  your  guard 
i^aiDBt  the  temptations  when  they  do  occur — 

^  2.  Recollect,  if  you  can,  what  the  occaaions  are  which 
hare  most  conmionly  led  you  to  be  unkind  to  your 
brother,  and  keep  them  in  your  memory  by  now 
and  then  thinking  them  over ;  and  when  such  oc- 
casions are  about  to  occur  again,  whether  at  play, 
in  reading,  or  wherever  else,  then  be  doubly  on 
your  guard,  and  lift  up  your  heart  in  prayer  to 
Gk)d,  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  resist  the  tempt- 
ation ;  and  if  you  hare  been  enabled  to  get  the 
better  of  it,  lift  up  your  heart  to  God  again  in 
thanksgiving. 

*^  3.  Remember  oae  season  oi  temptation  will  always 
be,  when  you  are  at  play,  especially  where  there 

are  cades,  whether is  on  your  ade  or  on  the 

opposite  side. 

*^  4.  Remember  it  is  not  enough  not  to  be  unkind  to 

.    We  ought  to  be  positively  kind  to  all,  but 

how  much  more  so  to  a  brother ! 

'^5.  R^nember  you  will  be  tempted  to  command  him 
too  much.  Guard  therefore  against  this  tempt- 
ation. 

**  6.  Sometimes  reflect  that  he  and  you  are  children  of 
the  same  parents.  Recollect  him  a  little  fat  child, 
and  how  we  used  to  kiss  his  neck  and  call  him  Bon. 
Recollect  how  you  have  knelt  together  in  prayer 
with  mamma  and  me,  and  how,  especially  on  Sun> 
day,  you  have  sat  round  the  same  table  with  us  in 
peace  and  love.  Try  to  place  the  scene  before  the 
eyes  of  your  mind,  and  recollect  how  happy  your 
mamma  and  I  have  appeared  to  see  you  all  good 
and  happy  around  us. 

^'  7.  I  will  specify  the  times  and  circumstances  in  which 
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yon  ought  to  be  (>ebiiliftrly  oh  yoiir  j^oard  against 
behaving  improperly. — When  you  have  done  your 
own  business,  or  are  not  inclined  to  do  it,  beware 
of  interrupting  him  in  doing  his. — ^When  you  are 
with  older  companions  than  yourself  beware  of 
behaving  to  him  less  kindly,  or  with  any  thii^  like 
arrogance. — Whea  you  are  in  the  highest  spirits, 
having  been  at  play  or  from  whatever  other  cause, 
you  are  wpt  to  lose  your  selfgOTemm^t,  and  to 
be  out  of  humor  on  having  your  inclination  crossed 
in  any  way.  Beware  in  such  oircumstanoes  of 
being  unkind  to  him 

**  May  God  bless  my  dearest ,  and  enable  him  to 

profit  from  the  above  suggestions  of  his  most  affection- 
ate &ther,  W.  Wn^BBBVOBCB." 

Hiese  hints  afford  a  fair  sample  of  his  mode  of  ma- 
naging his  children.  He  constantly  referred  them  to  the 
highest  principles  of  action.  Education,  indeed,  when 
otherwise  conducted,  he  always  looked  at  with  suspi- 
cion. **  William  Allen,'»  he  says  shortly  afterwards, 
'^  and  Joseph  Vox  came  about  Lancaster's  schools,  to 
tell  me  all  about  them,  and  press  me  to  be  a  vice-pred- 
dent.  Heard  Fox's  most  interesting  account."  For  a 
fortnight  he  was  doubtful  how  to  answer  this  appeal ; 
but  having  fully  weighed  the  question,  he  "  wrote  to 
WiUiam  Allen  to  decline  being  a  committee  man,  though 
it  gave  me  great  pain  to  refuse  him ;  but  emulation  and 
vanity  are  the  vital  breath  of  the  system." 

Devoted  as  he  was  all  through  his  life  with  so  much 
patient  perseverance  to  the  deliverance  of  the  negro 
race,  his  zeal  for  that  great  cause  never  led  him  to  neg- 
lect any  opportunity  of  doing  present  good.     He  was 
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jngt  as  aotiye  in  redressing  individual  wrongs,  just  as 
ready  to  assist  the  distress,  and  poverty,  and  fiiendless- 
ness  which  surronnded  his  own  doors  as  to  labor  in  the 
world's  eye  for  the  ill-used  tribes  of  Africa.  This,  while 
it  increased  his  usefulness,  saved  him  also  from  that 
diseased  contraction  of  thought  and  ^ling  which  is  so 
apt  to  grow  on  those  who  are  identified  with  one  pur- 
suit. He  was  the  very  opposite  of  "  Mr.  Fantom." 
The  healthy  vigor  of  benevolent  exertion  was  ever  fos- 
tered in  his  mind  by  his  mingling  individual  acts  of 
kindness  with  all  his  general  plans.  Thus  whilst  he 
was  "  calling  upon  Perceval,  and  discussing  with  Mar 
caulay,  Stephen,  Brougham,  and  others,  about  AMcan 
and  West-Indian  matters,"  he  was  also  ^^  off  early  to 
London  to  the  War  Office  about  the  boy  Nowell,  un- 
lawfully recruited ;"  and  finding  that  Lord  Pahnerston 
had  not  yet  read  the  minutes  of  the  second  examination, 
which  decisive,"  he  went  on  ^'  to  the  Colonial  Office 
about  the  case  of  Marsden  and  a  poor  woman,"  getting 
home  at  last  "too  late  for  dinner;"  and  being  "off" 
again  next  morning  "after  break&st  to  the  Horse 
Guards,  where  talked  to  Lord  Palmerston  about  the 
poor  boy,"  and  got  the  necessary  "  orders  sent  down 
for  his  discharge :"  and  this  is  only  a  sample  of  a  mul- 
titude of  works  of  mercy  in  which  he  was  every  day 
engaged.  And  yet  he  could  say  in  his  most  private 
entries :  "Alas !  I  feel  my  uselessness  and  unprofitable- 
ness, but  I  humbly  hope  I  desire  to  employ  my  fiicul- 
ties  so  as  may  be  most  for  God's  glory,  and  my  feUow- 
creatures'  benefit."  It  was  this  high  motive  which 
gave  such  nnifonnity  to  his  conduct.  "I  hear,"  says 
his  diary,  with  beautiful  simplicity,  a  few  weeks  later, 
"  that  I  am  likely  to  be  popular  now  amongst  the  West 
Riding  clothiers  about  poor  Nowell,  the  boy  falsely 
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enlisted.  How  tins  shows  that  Ood  can  effecc  whatever 
He  will,  by  means  the  noiost  oirooitons,  and  the  least 
looked  for.  This  might  haye  a  great  effect  in  case  of 
an  election.** 

With  the  new  year  set  in  the  fiill  tide  of  public  bnai« 
ness.  The  King's  illness  was  painfully  confirmed,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  regency  inevitable.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  mind  of  Mr.  Pitt*s  friend  reverted 
naturally  to  the  debates  of  1788 ;  and  to  the  great  act* 
ors  in  that  drama  who  had  left  the  stage  before  himself. 
His  mind  was  constitutionally  free  from  that  fretfulness 
of  spirit  which  too  often  embitters  such  recollections, 
and  his  estimate  of  things  was  just  and  sober.  ^^  I  be- 
lieve,** he  tells  Mr.  Babington,  from  whom  he  had  heard 
an  instance  of  **Perceval*s  sweetness  melting  down 
Whitbread's  rough  churlishness,  and  extorting  a  eulogy 
for  suavity  and  kindness,'*  *'  that  he  is  a  man  of  un- 
daunted spirit,  but  his  modesty  prevents  his  taking  that 
high  tone,  which  at  such  a  time  as  the  present  rendered 
Pitt  so  equal  to  the  emergency.** 

The  mental  derangement  of  the  King,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  making  provision  for  carrying  on  the  govern- 
ment during  its  continuance,  caused  great  excitement 
in  the  political  circles ;  in  which  he  largely  participated, 
and  his  journal  abounds  with  entries  which  manifest  the 
anxiety  with  which  he  watched  the  progress  of  events, 
as  well  as  with  striking  conmients  on  the  characters 
and  actions  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

In  the  midst  of  this  '*  bustle"  graver  entries  intervene, 
and  reflections  which  strikingly  illustrate  the  calm  and 
watchful  temper  in  which  he  passed  through  its  tur- 
moiL  *^  Lying  awake  long  in  the  night,  my  thoughts 
were  not  naturally  so  serious  as  usual,  and  my  mind 
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more  disturbed  hy  the  ruBhing  in  of  a  great  vaiiety  of 
topics.  Alas  I  how  much  of  my  life  is  famed  away  in 
trifles  which  leave  no  mark  behind,  and  no  fruit  I  O 
Lord !  enable  me  to  redeem  the  time  better  in  future ; 
to  live  more  on  plan,  though  really  this  has  been  in 
some  degree  my  object,  and  to  be  more  devoted  in 
heart  and  life  to  Thy  glory,  and  to  the  good  of  my 
fellow-creatures."  These  were  not  the  indolent  desires 
of  occafflonal  feeling ;  istrict  practical  rules  grew  out  of 
them.  "  Let  me  try  to  ke^  myself  reminded  of  invisi- 
ble things  by  something  which  will  call  attention,  though 
not  produce  pain,  and  by  varying  the  expedients;  when 
I  grow  fiimiliar  with  one,  I  may  use  another.  I  did  try 
a  little  pebble  in  my  shoe.  Why  should  such  second- 
ary means  be  despised  ?  Oh !  that  they  were  unneces- 
sary, and  so  they  may  become  by  degrees !  Oh  1  may 
I  learn  to  live  above  this  world,  and  set  my  affections 
on  things  above !" 

"Friends  dined  with  me,  and  staid  too  late — and 
though  I  brought  out  books  and  read  passages,  it  was 
wasteful  work.  How  foolish  that  people  can  not  under- 
stand each  other  better  I  What  good  done  by  this 
visit?  How  unprofitable  was  our  intercourse,  partly 
from  want  of  topics  ready  for  conversation  I  They 
would  often  remind  me  of  useM  subjects  for  discus- 
sion— ^yet  last  night  I  really  was  thinkmg  how  to  do 
the  young  man  good,  but  no  aspirations — ^I  am  quite 
faulty  here.»»  "  Dined  at  the  Speaker's — ^he  very  kind, 
and  particularly  obliging  in  his  public  attentions  to  me. 
Sat  between  Bankes  and  Sir  John  Sebright — flatter  a 
man  of  much  energy  in  the  pursuits  he  engages  in,  and 
many  right  dispositions,  feelings,  and  opinions — ^very 
upright  as  a  member  of  Pariiament.  I  tried  to  intro- 
duce some  religious  conversation,  but  T  knew  not  well 
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how.  Alas  I  I  was  too  much  Admiring  and  enjoying 
the  splendor,  eto.,  in  itself.  It  is  muoh  the  handsomest 
thing  of  its  size  I  ever  saw,  and  so  say  others  who  live 
in  and  see  the  most  splendid  houses ;  bnt  how  little  did 
I  keep  my  heart  with  due  diligenoe  1  how  little  was  I 
poor  in  spirit,  the  mortified,  hnmble,  meek  servant  of 
the  lowly  Jesus  I  Sorely  I  was  into^cated  with  the 
glitter  and  parade,  and  too  much  like  others.  It  must 
be  good  for  me,  who  am  called  so  much  necessarily 
into  social  intercourse,  to  retire  when  I  can  to  my  own 
home  and  &mily,  and  giye  up  as  much  as  possible  din- 
ing out — my  health  is  a  faar  plea  for  it — it  always  suf^ 
ibrs  from  late  dining,  though  less  I  think  than  formerly." 
The  following  letter  to  Lord  Muncaster,  not  only 
describes  his  occupations,  bnt  exhibits  the  cheerfulness 
with  which  he  met  the  constant  pressure  upon  his  mind 
and  fiill  engagement  of  his  time. 

^'  Neab  London,  AprU  10, 1811. 
^Alas  1  my  dear  Muncaster,  how  litUe  your  sanguino 
hopes  of  my  being  by  this  time  at  liberty,  are  verified ! 
To-day,  as  again  to-morrow,  I  am  doomed  to  that  vile 
and  hateftd  drudgery  of  presiding  in  a  c<»nmittee,  where 
a  private  bill  is  very  hotly  contested;  and  what  is 
worse,  contested  between  those  who  are  all  my  fiiends ; 
and  what  is  worst  of  all,  the  case  is  one  ia  which  it  is 
really  very  difficult  to  form  a  clear  judgment.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  difficulty,  you  would  suppose,  from 
the  warmth  with  which  the  partisans  on  each  side  abuse 
the  other,  that  there  was  no  room  for  any  difference  of 
opinion,  but  that  dishonesty  or  sheer  stupidity  could 
alone  cause  any  one  to  hesitate  on  which  side  to  give 
his  vote.  I  am  now  writing  on  the  evening  of  Satur- 
day, the  13th  of  April,  having  every  day  since  that  on 
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which  I  wrote  the  first  five  lines  of  my  letter,  been  in- 
cessantly engrossed,  except  on  the  day  which  of  coui-se 
was  claimed  by  considerations  and  feelings  peculiar  to 
that  season  when  we  commemorate  the  event  on  which 
wo  depend  for  all  our  hopes  of  future  happiness.  Alas! 
I  am  beginning  my  recess  with  so  great  an  arrear  of 
business  that  I  am  ready  to  bum  my  papers,  and  ahM 
up  shop, 

"  You  surprise  me  by  your  account  of  the  blooming 
state  of  your  walls,  though  I  was  prepared  to  hear  ac- 
counts which  might  seem  strange  to  any  one  who  did 
not  know  that  the  seasons  with  you  are  not  such  as 
your  degree  of  latitude  might  lead  any  one  to  suppose. 
But,  my  dear  Muncaster,  though  you  have  staid  till 
all  around  you  is  so  beautiful  that  you  can  scarcely  per- 
suade yourself  to  quit  the  loves  of  the  castle ;  yet  come 
you  must,  or  I  shall  send  the  serjeant-at-anns  to  disturb 
your  privacy ;  and  what  is  more,  you  must  bring  your 
daughters  with  you,  or  they  also  shall  be  summoned 
on  some  pretense  or  other,  to  give  evidence  concerning 
the  practicability  of  a  tunnel  through  Scaw&ll  to  &cili- 
tate  your  communication  with  Winandermere.  We 
abound  with  projects  this  session,  and  there  are  some 
little  less  extraordinary.  I  guess  how  you  wiU  rejoice 
in  the  late  accounts  from  Portugal.  They  really  gratify 
me  more  than  any  public  news  which  I  have  heard  for 
many  years.  Why,  it  is  enough  to  drive  Bonaparte 
mad.  What  I  L'En&nt  gat6  flying  before  Lord  Wel- 
lington ? 

^'  I  must  break  off.    Nil  mihi  rescribas,  attamen  ipse 
veni.    With  kind  remembrances, 
"  Ever  yours, 

"  W.  WiLBBBFORCB. 

"  Bring  the  lasses." 
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None  of  this  abundant  orop  of  '^'projects^'  caosed 
Mr.  Wilberforco  more  trouble  than  Lord  Sidmouth's 
abortive  attempt  to  regulate  the  licenses  of  Protestant 
dissenting  teachers.  He  disliked  the  whole  measure, 
but  feared  especiaUy  lest,  whilst  aimed  at  others,  it 
should  cripple  the  pastoral  instructions  of  the  dergy. 
This  fear  he  early  expressed  to  Mr.  Perceval ;  having, 
on  the  26th  March,  ^'  opened  to  him  about  the  North- 
American  Indians — ^the  Irish  people  and  system,  actual 
and  proper — the  English  Church — ^the  clergy,  and  the 
operation  of  the  Conventicle  Act ;  with  the  ben^t  de- 
rived from  religious  sodeties  conducted  with  caution 
by  the  minister  himsel£  I  told  Perceval  these  effects 
in  Richardson's  case  and  others,  and  stated  to  him 
Richmond's  diligence  and  its  effects." 

^^  I  was  chiefly  afraid  lest  he  should  stop  the  private 
religious  meetings  of  the  clergy;  and  I  urged  the  dan- 
ger of  ail  who  should  come  under  serious  impressions, 
going  off  in  that  case  to  the  Methodists,  and  described 
the  excellence  of  their  discipline." 

The  Methodists  rose  against  it  as  one  man ;  and  on  the 
motion  for  its  second  reading  in  the  Lords,  it  was  nega- 
tived without  a  division,  and  with  the  expressed  con- 
currence of  the  Lord  Primate  and  the  government. 
Yet  out  of  this  business  grew  one  of  those  irritating 
rumors  which  infest  the  course  of  the  most  simple- 
minded  politician.  ^^Have  I  told  you,"  he  asks  Mr. 
Stephen,  ^^  that  it  is  reported  and  credited,  that  Lord 
Sidmouth  told  the  deputation  that  I  had  been  of  his 
cabinet,  and  had  instigated  him  to  the  measure,  and 
had  been  his  counsellor ;  and  that  when  Thompson  told 
me  what  Lord  Sidmouth  had  said,  I  stamped  upon  the 
ground  and  wept,  exclaiming:  Then  Lord  Sidmouth 
has  betrayed  me— or  as  some  accounts  give  it,  that  I 
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was  in  an  agony;  but  these  agree  in  saying  that  I  ex- 
claimed :  Lord  Sidmouth  has  betrayed  me  ?  (You  see 
that  this  implies  the  most  consummate  villainy  possible.) 
Yet  this  is  believed  of  a  man  whom  some  of  them,  at 
least,  must  know  to  have  defeated  a  similar  attack,  only 
worse,  in  1796  or  1797,  and  who  has  had  nothing  to  do 
-with  the  Methodists  since,  bat  their  being  such  zealous 
friends  to  him  in  the  contest  of  1807.  By  the  way,  I 
have  not  mentioned  to  Thompson  what  I  doubt  about 
mentioning  even  to  you,  (on  account  of  Matt.  6 : 3,) 
but  I  will— as  it  bears  on  my  real  feelings  about  the 
Methodists,  (though  moi^  about  one  of  their  founders,) 
that  from  respect  to  that  great  and  good  man,  Charles 
Wesley,  I  many  years  ago  prevailed  on  two  Mends  to 
join  in  allowing  his  widow  an  annuity,  which  she  still 
receives.  I  have  often,  I  own,  thought  it  a  great  re- 
flection on  the  Methodists,  that  they  suffered  such  a 
person  to  be  in  real  want,  as  she  was  when  I  undertook 
her  cause." 

It  is  strange  that  such  a  report  should  have  gained 
credit,  but  so  it  was;  and  he  heard  of  ^^the  Sidmouthian 
declaration  to  the  Methodist  deputation  of  my  hostility 
to  them,"  as  ^*  bruited  about  with  natural  coounents 
and  additions,"  at  Kidderminster,  Leeds,  and  many 
other  places.  Though  he  was  by  this  time  pretty  well 
case-hardened,  and-  accustomed  to  walk  with  truth 
"  through  evil  as  well  as  good  repute,"  yet  he  felt  at 
first  '^  perhi^ps  too  much  the  personal  injustice  done" 
him,  ^' just  as  a  cut  gives  a  sharper  psdn,  than  a  heavy 
weight  which  overbears  you."  Tet  even  then  he  was 
chiefly  ^^  hurt  by  this  story,  because  it  goes  to  disparage 
religion ;  and  though  its  fidsehood  may  be  proved  to 
sensible  men,  it  will  leave  a  doud  behind.  Is  it,"  he 
adds  strikingly,  "  that  God,  knowing  me  to  be  fimd  of 
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popular  &Yor,  meaius  thus  graoioudy  to  mortify  the 
pMedon  ?  At  least  let  me  try  to  derive  from  it  this 
benefit.  I  ought,  however,  to  vindicate  myself  by  all 
&ir  means." 

Many  matters  of  great  interest  engaged  his  at- 
tention during  the  remainder  of  the  session.  In 
the  closing  debate  he  gave  utterance  to  his  feelings 
on  the  probability  of  a  war  with  America,  "Deep- 
ly, sir,  do  I  deplore  the  gloom  which  I  see  spread- 
ing over  the  western  horizon;  and  I  most  earnestly 
trust  that  we  are  not  to  be  involved  in  the  misfortune 
of  a  new  war,  aggravated  by  possessing  almost  the  <dia- 
racter  of  ciyil  strife — a  war  between  two  nations,  who 
are  diildren  of  the  same  &mily,  and  brothers  in  the 
same  inheritance  of  common  liberty." 

His  interest  in  America  was  always  great.  And  it 
was  not  only  in  his  place  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons  that  he  thus  expressed  it.  On  one  occasion, 
he  enters  in  his  diary: 

"  Mr.  Pinkaey  sent  me  a  letter  which  was  written  to 
him  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  intimating 
a  dicqposition  to  enter  into  negotiation  with  England  on 
Abolition  Enforcement  questions,  distinct  j&om  others ; 
and  Pinkney  said  that  he  had  never  had  a  convenient 
opportunity  of  reading  it  or  showing  it  to  Lord  Welles- 
ley,  who  was  out  of  town  all  the  summer,  and  he  saw 
his  Lordship  rarely.  This  looks  very  iU.  Lord!  give 
peace  to  an  afficted  world." 

Among  other  entries,  we  find  the  following  indication 
of  the  state  of  his  feelings :  '^  I  find  my  memory  fiuling 
me,  partly,  I  doubt  not,  from  advancing  years ;  but  this 
effect  accelerated  and  exaggerated  by  the  incessant 
bustle  in  Ti^ch  I  have  lived,  and  by  my  not  taking 
pains  to  obtain  sufficiently  deep  impressions.    Let  m'e 
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mind  this  with  my  children,  especially  with  any  who 
may  seem  volatile  or  bird-witted,  I  have  not  been 
watchful  enough  over  my  thoughts,  and  for  improving 
the  time  when  going  from  place  to  place,  either  on  foot 
or  in  carriage.  Let  me  think  over  some  topics  either 
with  or  without  a  pencil,  and  note  down ;  or  if  I  have 
no  topic  for  thought  ready  on  my  memorandum  paper, 
let  me  repeat  pass^es  in  prose  or  verse  which  I  wish 
to  retain  in  my  memory,  either  seriatim  or  topically. 
Let  me  have  memoranda  made  to  insure  due  attention 
to  all  my  topic's  stores.  Oh !  how  much  better  fitted 
I  might  have  been,  than  I  am,  for  the  duties  of  my 
station,  if  I  had  duly  improved  my  means,  espedaUy 
that  most  important  of  them  all,  my  time  1  O  Lord ! 
forgive  me,  and  let  not  vanity  be  my  motive  in  all  these 
operations,  but  the  desire  of  pleasing  Thee.  Again,  as 
my  memory  thus  fiuls  me,  let  me  rather  read  over  what 
I  already  know,  since  I  can  fer  more  easily  revive  into 
completeness  ideas  now  fading  away,  than  put  myself 
into  complete  possession  of  new  ones.  Again,  in  Scrip- 
ture reading,  especially  at  night,  I  find  ofken  after  it, 
only  a  general  devout  frame  of  mind,  but  no  specific 
recollections :  let  me  try  to  retain  something  distinctly, 
if  only  one  verse,  and  repeat  it  afterward.  Classifica- 
tion here  of  unspeakable  use  to  a  bad  memory.  Mem, 
To  look  over  these  papers  frequently." 

The  vacation,  which  he  spent  with  his  fiimily,  at 
Herstmonccux,  opened  with  its  usual  employments. 
**  Letters  my  chief  business.  Writing  a  long  one  to- 
day to  Mr.  Roberts,  vindicating  myself  agdnst  Mr. 
W.'s  charge,  and  against  his  own  declaration,  most 
kindly  and  fi-ankly  made,  of  my  being  too  hurrying  and 
immethodical,  and  thereby  lessening  my  influence." 

Nothing  could  be  more  characteristic  than  the  his- 
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tory  of  this  correspondence.  Mr.  Roberts,  with  whom 
he  had  before  no  particular  acqnaintance,  had  called  on 
him  in  the  bustle  of  the  session,  by  an  appointment 
which  had  escaped  Mr.  Wilberforoe's  recollection.  The 
rest  may  be  told  in  his  own  words :  "  Wrote  to  Mr. 
Roberts,  from  whom  I  received  a  most  frank  and  hon- 
est letter;  too  strongly  chargmg  me  with  deceiving 
people,  though  ascribing  it  to  my  attempting  more 
business  than  I  can  execute.  I  love  his  frankness,  and 
thanked  him  for  it ;  yet  how  hardly  am  1  used !  If  I 
do  my  utmost,  yet  if  I  do  not  succeed,  or  if  delays  hap- 
pen, they  are  charged  on  me ;  yet  I  am  not  clear  of  the 
feult  of  taking  more  on  me  than  I  can  get  through, 
though  not  intentionally  to  blame.  Of  late  years  I  have 
refused  multitudes  of  things.  Let  this  letter,  and  what 
it  states  of  another  person,  who  charged  me  with  de- 
ceiving him,  speaking  fair,  but  performing  nothing, 
though  all  this  is  false . . .  yet  let  it  be  a  lesson  to  me  to 
avoid  all  appearance  of  evil.** 

Mr.  Roberts,  though  with  no  such  intention,  had 
taken  the  shortest  road  to  his  confidence.  ^*A  friend 
who  will  frankly  tell  me  of  my  faults  in  private,"  was  a 
possession  that  he  valued  above  all  price.  "  I  must 
spend  what  time  remains,"  he  says  two  days  afterwards 
in  his  private  journal,  "  in  humiliation  and  prayer ;  but 
let  me  just  put  down  the  record  of  a  most  striking  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Roberts  of  Sheffield — the  most  truly 
Christian,  candid,  kind,  friendly  remonstrance  I  ever 
remember ;  especially  considering  the  erroneous  views 
of  my  conduct  under  which  he  wrote.  I  had  unhappily 
forgot  an  appointment  made  with  him  four  days  before ; 
and  just  when  raw  and  fresh  from  this  instance  of  my 
negligence,  he  met  at  my  door  a  neighbor,  who  charged 
me  with  the  most  gross  misconduct,  in  making  people 
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dance  attendanoe  on  mo,  and  perhaps,  at  last,  not  only 
deoeiying,  bat  even  opposing  them,  etc.  Tet  he  had 
the  finnness  and  Christian  spirit  of  love  to  make  him 
not  credit  this,  and  to  ascribe  what  ground  there  was 
for  it  to  my  uidertaldng  more  than  I  could  execute." 

^*  I  should  do  Tiolence  to  my  own  feelings,"  he  tells 
Mr.  Roberts,  ^'  if  I  did  not  without  delay  assure  you 
solemnly,  that  I  greatly  respect  your  frankness  on^ 
general  ground^;  but  that  still  more  on  personal  grounds 
I  consider  you  as  entitled  to  my  warmest  gratitude  for 
what  I  must  deem  a  signal  act  of  friendship.  Two  of 
the  best  friends  I  have  in  the  world,  have  endeared 
themsdbres  to  me  in  no  small  degree  by  the  same  friendly 
frankness.  Amongst  other  advantages  which  follow 
from  dealing  thus  openly,  is  this,  that  if  a  man  be  not 
in  &ult,  or  not  in  iault  greatly,  he  has  an  opportunity 
of  vindicating  himself  in  whole  or  in  part ;  or  if  he  be 
in  &ult,  he  has  the  opportunity  of  acknowledging,  and 
as  far  as  possible  of  repairing  it.  *  *  One  word  for 
the  person  whom  you  met  at  my  door ;  you  will  add  to 
the  obligations  I  owe  you,  if  you  will  tell  me  who  it 
is.  Of  what  the  ease  i3  on  which  he  aj^licd  to  me.  I 
can  solemnly  declare,  that  for  many  years  I  have  been 
particularly  on  my  guard  never  to  excite  expectations 
which  I  was  not  sure  I  could  realize ;  but  I  must  say 
public  men  are  often  used  very  hardly,  and  a  person  in 
my  situation  is  made  answerable  for  measures  he  can 
not  controL  I  will  strictly  observe  any  injunctions  of 
secresy  under  which  you  may  lay  me ;  but  conscious 
that  I  have  not  meant  to  deceive,  I  can  not  but  be  very 
anxious  to  exculpate  myself  if  it  be  only  in  your  opin* 
ion,  which  I  must  say  I  value  highly  from  the  specimen 
you  have  given  me  of  your  character," 

Mr.  Roberts's  reply  enabled  him-  fully  to  refute  this 
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charge.  '^Another  most  kind  and  Chmtiaa  letter,^'  is 
his  memorandom  of  it.  ^'  K.  was  the  man  who  gave 
him  that  aceomit  of  me.  How  curious !  Neyer  had 
any  man  more  reason  to  complain  of  another  than  I  of 
him ;  and  because  I  kept  back  all  my  complaints,  he 
goes  about  abusing  me,  and  even  such  a  man  as  Roberts, 
is  the  dupe  of  his  account.  Yet  I  am  not  dear  that  it 
is  not  more  stupidity  than  intentional  roguery."  His 
correspondent's  frankness  deserved,  he  thought,  a  fuller 
explanation  of  the  truth.  ^^  It  is  really  extraordinary,'? 
he  tells  him  in  an  early  letter,  ^'  but  I  find  myself  open* 
ing  to  you  with  all  the  unreserredness  of  an  old  Mend, 
and  entering  with  the  same  confidence  of  firiendly  sym- 
pathy into  my  private  circumstances  and  feelings, 
Frai^ess  begets  firanknjBss.  My  temper  is  naturally, 
I  believe,  open,  and  you  have  been  so  ]dndly  unreserved 
to  me,  that  in  return  I  open  the  window  of,  my  bo^om, 
you  will  remember  the  aUufflon,  aa  ^on  as  with  my 
mind^s  eye  I  see  you  ready  to  look  into  it." 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  leisure  of  his  holidays  al- 
lowed, he  replied  at  length  to  Mr.  Roberts,  enteriiig 
naturally  into  a  detailed  dcetch  of  his  whole  life  in  Par- 
Hament. 

^BisBSfmoTXcmXy  iqiAB  Battel,  Jt%  29, 1811. 
^^  My  Djub  Sib  :  The  strong  claim  on  my  esteem  and 
gratitude  which  yon  established  by  your  fir9t  letter,  is 
much  augmented  and  confirmed  by  your  last.  I  speak 
the  real  sentiments  of  my  heart,  when  I  assure  you  that 
I  feel  deeply  indebted  to  you.  How  mu(^  do  J  wisb 
that  you  had  been  long  ere  now  in  Hxe  habit  of  occa« 
skmaily  addressing  me  in  the  same  style  of  friendly, 
and  I  will  add,  Christian,  animadversion,  and  also,  when 
needed,  of  reproof  1  Such  commimications  are  unspeak- 
20 
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ably  valuable  to  any  public  man,  who  wishes,  on  le 
one  band,  to  do  his  duty,  and  who,  on  the  other,  is  ef- 
ficiently aware  of  the  difficulty  of  his  task,  and  oi  ins 
own  various  imperfections. 

"I  am  sorry  I  have  not  as  much  time  at  my  command 
as  I  should  be  glad  to  employ  in  considering  your  let- 
ter, before  I  reply  to  it.  But  weeks  might  be  spent, 
neither  idly  nor  unprofitably,  in  discussing  topics  of  such 
importance  and  extent.  Before  I  enter  on  them,  let 
me  assure  you,  that  your  last  letter,  by  informing  me 
that  it  was  N.,  to  whom  you  had  alluded,  has  aflEbrded 
material  relief  to  my  mind.  For,  though  I  was  con- 
scious that  I  had  never  intentionally  trifled  with  or  de- 
ceived any  one  with  whom  I  had  business  to  transact, 
yet  I  was  but  too  well  convinced  that  from  inadvert- 
ency or  forgetfulness,  arising  from  the  multiplicity  of 
my  occupations  and  engagements,  I  had  occasionally 
been  justly  culpable ;  (how  could  I  be  otherwise  than 
impressed  with  the  consciousness  of  this,  when  engaged 
in  writing  to  you,  in  whose  case  such  a  circumstance 
had  arisen  ?)  and  I  could  not  foresee  into  what  extent 
of  apparent  criminality  I  might  not  have  been  drawn 

by  the  same  causes.    By  informing  me,  that and 

were  the  person  and  case  in  question,  you  have, 

therefore,  I  repeat  it,  considerably  relieved  me.  *  ♦  ♦ 

^^  I  have  spent  so  much  time  on  the  former  part  of 
your  last  letter,  that  the  latter  and  more  interesting 
part  must  be  dispatched  more  briefly;  and  I  will  be 
honest  enough  to  begin  by  confessing  tiiat  I  widi  I  could 
vindicate  myself  as  satisfiK^orily,  even  to  my  own  jndg* 
ment,  against  the  general  charge,  which  you  urge  so 
kindly,  and  therefore  with  increased  force,  of  a  want 
of  order  and  method  in  the  general  discharge  of  my 
business,  and  I  can  not  deny  the  consequences  which 
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yoa  asoribe  to  these  impeifectioiiB.  I  strive,  and  will 
strive  BtiU  more  earnestly,  against  them.  Bat  let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  after  this  frank  confession,  I  am  seek- 
ing covertly  to  do  away  the  effect  of  it,  when  I  go  on 
to  remark,  that  though  conscience  compels  me  to  plead 
guilty  to  the  indictment,  there  is  much  to  be  alleged  in 
extenuation,  mnoh  in  explanation  of  my  offense.  And 
before  I  proceed  to  state  these  particidars,  let  me  bar 
any  inclusions  in  this  case,  to  be  drawn  from  the  last 
session  of  Parliament  only ;  beoanse  the  truth  is,  that 
about  ten  months  ago  I  lost  my  secretary,  and  hence 
my  papers  have  been  in  confusion,  my  letters  have  been 
unanswered,  and  I  have  been  forced  to  spend  time  in. 
writing  with  my  own  hand  many  which  ought  to  have 
been  written  by  my  secretary,  with  a  gain  to  me  of  the 
time  for  better  purposes.  But  you  wiU  easily  suggest 
to  yourseli^  how  such,  a  cause  must  diffuse  its  effects 
throughout  the  whole  of  my  day,  and  of  my  work.  In 
the  next  place,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  mention  my  not 
having  any  great  share  of  bodily  strength,  were  it  not 
that  though  this  prevents  my  being  able  occasionally  to 
work  double  tides,  and  so  get  through  a  great  quantity 
of  work  in  a  few  days  on  any  emergency,  yet  my  con- 
stitution has  been  such  as  to  enable  me,  I  believe,  to 
get  through  on  the  whole  as  much  business  during  six 
or  seven  months,  as  many  fiu*  stronger  persons :  the  in- 
ability to  bear  great  &tigue,  does,  however,  sometimes 
cause  my  affisdrs,  papers,  letters,  etc.,  to  fUl  into  confd- 
sion,  because  I  can  not,  after  having  been  kept  up  till 
four  or  five  in  the  morning,  rise  at  my  usual  hour,  and 
pass  my  time  according  to  its  ordinary  system  of  allot- 
ments. Conscious  also  of  this,  I  dare  not  make  engage- 
ments for  an  early  or  even  moderate  hour  in  the  ensu- 
ing mominsT,  because  I  can  not  foresee  how  long  I  may 
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be  kept  up  on  the  preceding  ni^t.  This  lends  nie  to 
remark  in  the  next  place,  that  in  the  case  of  a  member 
of  Parliament,  it  is  not  merely  the  quantity  of  work 
whidi  he  has  on  his  hands,  but  the  uncertain  hours  he 
most  keep,  which  preyents  his  having  the  fitU  command 
of  his  time. 

'^And  now  in  going  on  with  this  explanation,  I  find 
myself  embarrassed  by  the  fear  of  sabjeoting  myself  to 
the  imputation  of  yaaity  and  self-eufficiency,  if  I  pro- 
ceed to  state  partionlars,  which  it  woold  yet  be  unjust 
to  myself  to  fijrbear  mentioning.  But  if  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  when  his  character  was  called 
in  question,  fdt  that  he  was  justified  in  speaking  of  his 
own  actings  and  sufiferings  in  tiie  cause  of  Christ,  in  a 
manner  which  but  for  the  occasion  would  hare  rendered 
him  liable  to  the  charge  of  boasting  and  vain-glory,  I 
may  surely,  at  least  to  your  friendly  ear,  state  concern- 
ing myself  particulars  which,  but  for  the  ciroumstance 
which  caUs  them  from  me,  ought  not  to  proceed  from 
my  own  pen,  Willi  this  excuse,  then  let  me  state  to 
you,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  member  of  Parliament 
who  has  much,  or  I  might  ahnost  say,  any  private  busi- 
ness, who  attends  the  discusdons  on  public  questions 
with  any  thing  like  the  same  degree  of  regularity  as 
myself  or  who  takes  part  so  much  in  them.  Again, 
tiiere  is  scarcely  any  such  member  who  is  so  generally 
put  on  the  public  committees,  whidb  firom  time  to  time 
are  iq^pomted  for  the  dispatch  of  important  business, 
for  conducting  delicate  and  important  inquiries,  etc. 
Observe,  I  do  not  put  myself  on  these  committees,  but 
bearing  in  mind  that  I  am  member  for  YorkeMre,  I 
own  I  Hunk  it  right  that  I  should  be  present  at  the  agi- 
tation of  all  public  questions  of  moment,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  that  I  should  not  shrink  from  the  attend- 
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ance  on  committees.  The  number  of  these  to  which  I 
belonged  during  the  last  session  was  very  great.  Let 
me  also  state  that  you  can  scarcely  conceive  the  prodi- 
gious amount  of  inconvenience 'which  I  sustsdn  from 
not  thinking  it  right  to  allow  my  servants  to  say,  when 
I  am  within,  that  I  am  not  at  home,  but  only  th&t  I  am 
engaged.  ...  I  will  just  dtate,  that  my  sompuloosness 
here  is  not  on  my  own  aocount  so  much  as  on  my  serV- 
antsV;  it  has  been  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  to 
me,  as  to  have  made  me  observe  the  effect  on  their 
minds  of  saying,  Not  at  home ;  and  I  see  that  nine  out 
of  ten  of  them  conceive  that  they  are  telling  a  false- 
hood for  th^  master's  convenience.  How  thai  can  I 
afterwards  speak  in  Scriptural  tenns  of  the  gmlt  of 
lying  ?  and  will  they  not  be  Hkely  to  infer,  that  if  they 
are  allowed  to  stretch  a  little  when  it  is  for  their  mas- 
ter's benefit,  they  may  do  the  same  for  their  own  ?  . . . 
But  the  inconvenience  which  I  suffer  from  it  is  extreme. 
For  my  servants  assure  me,  that  in  spite  of  all  they  can 
say,  of  my  being  engaged,  of  my  not  seeing  parsons 
uiiless  they  come  by  appointment,  (Yorkshire  men,  how- 
eva:,  are  excepted  from  this  rule,)  people  will  force 
their  way  in,  and  then  you  may  conceive  the  conse* 
quence.  Indeed,  I  befieve  you  have  in  some  d^ree 
witnessed  it ;  I  say  in  swne  degree,  because  I  doubt 
whether  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  Kensing- 
ton Gore,  and  if  not,  you  can  little  conceive  how  difllr 
cult  it  often  is  for  me  to  force  my  way  out  of  my  own 
house.  But  though  I  own  I  might  do  better,  and  hope 
to  do  better  than  I  have  done,  the  above  causes,  with 
the  additional  circumstance  of  the  grand  evil  of  all, 
my  very  great  correspondence,  render  it  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  allot  certsdn  hours  to  cer- 
tain occupations,  in  the  degree  whidi  you  perhaps  sop- 
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pose.  There  is,  however,  still  another  consideration  to 
take  into  the  account,  and  a  consideration  of  as  much 
practical  importance  and  operation  as  any  that  has  been 
mentioned,  and  that  is,  my  not  being  a  party  man, 

"  Nnllius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri, 

which  surely  the  member  for  Yorkshire  ought  not  to 
be ;  for  as  I  have  no  such  easy  principle  to  decide  my 
vote,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  at  least,  as  that  of  the 
side  of  the  House  from  which  the  motion  proceeds,  but 
profess  to  take  my  part  on  every  question  according  to 
my  own  unbiased  judgment,  much  reading  is  necessary, 
much  reflection,  much  talking  matters  over  with  able 
and  impartial  Mends,  when  &cts  are  brought  forward, 
concessions  made,  etc.,  which  do  not  appear  in  public 
debates.  The  questions  on  which  we  have,  to  decide 
are  often,  believe  me,  of  great  nicety ;  on  which,  if  a 
man  will  give  a  fidr  hearing  to  all  that  is  to  be  urged 
on  both  sides,  he  will  own  it  is  very  hard  to  judge 
which  of  the  two  scales  preponderates.  I  must  add, 
by  the  way,  that  you  are  not  to  estimate  the  attention 
I  pay,  nay,  the  share  I  take,  in  public  debates  and  con- 
versations, by  what  you  see  in  the  newspapers;  for  be- 
longing to  no  party,  I  am  naturally,  as  well  as  on  other 
accounts,  very  unpopular  with  the  reporters,  who  are 
always  strong  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Hence  I 
am  often  left  entirely  out,  and  more  frequently  dis- 
missed with  a  much  shorter  account  of  what  I  have 
said,  than  is  given  of  what  comes  firom  other  speakers. 
.  .  .  The  evil  of  which  I  am  here  speaking,  if  it  affected 
myself  only,  would  scarcely  deserve  to  be  noticed;  but 
considered  in  its  general  operation,  as  it  tends  to  aggra- 
vate party  violence,  to  produce  a  disposition  to  culti- 
vate the  &vor  of  the  reporters,  instances  of  which  I  have 
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seen  in  men  who  might  hare  been  supposed  incapable  of 
such  servility,  to  destroy,  in  short,  all  independence  of 
principle  and  character — ^viewed  in  these  and  other  con- 
sequences, the  evils  arising  from  the  partial  and  unfair 
way  in  which  our  debates  are  now  reported,  and  more 
especially  in  which  any  neutral,  particularly  if  he  is 
supposed  to  be  unreasonably  religious,  is  treated,  are 
of  the  very  first  importance,  and  tend,  as  I  really  fear, 
to  the  ruin  of  our  country. 

"  But  I  have  been  led  away,  though  not  unnaturally, 
into  this  general  discussion.  I  will  finish  this  train  of 
egotisms,  of  which  I  really  am  heartily  ashamed,  by 
stating  that  my  irregularity  does  not  proceed  from  my 
having  less  time  to  give  to  parliamentary  business  from 
social  engagements,  domestic  comforts,  other  occupar 
tions,  etc.,  for  I  make  all  other  business  bend  and  give 
way  to  that  of  Parliament.  I  refuse  aU  invitations  for 
days  on  which  the  House  sits.  I  commonly  attend  all 
the  debate,  instead  of  going  away  after  the  private 
business  is  over  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  coming 
down  again  after  a  comfortable  dinner ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  snatch  a  hasty  meal,  as  1  may,  before  the  public  busi- 
ness begins,  in  the  short  interval  sometimes  between 
the  end  of  the  private  and  the  beginning  of  the  public. 
I  see  little  or  nothing  of  my  family  during  the  session 
of  Parliament,  (though,  blessed  be  God,  of  a  more  ten- 
der, excellent  wife,  no  man  ever  received  'the  gift  from 
the  Lord,'  you  know  the  quotation,)  and  I  have  staid 
till  the  very  end  of  the  session,  I  believe,  every  year  of 
the  last  twenty-three  or  twenty-four.  This  very  year,  I 
had  gone  down  to  my  femily,  when  the  new  business 
which  so  unexpectedly  sprung  up,  gave  a  call,  to  which 
I  did  not  turn  a  deaf  ear.  Now,  my  dear  sir,  once 
more  I  assure  you,  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  for  running 
on  thus. 
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"  But  that  which  I  account  the  part  of  my  pubKc 
conduct  in  which  I  have  acted  the  most  faithfully  by 
my  constituents,  and  in  a  manner  the  most  becoming 
the  member  for  the  first  county  in  England,  is  my  not 
having  rendered  the  situation  the  means  of  benefiting 
my  relatives .  .  of  whom  I  have  had  several  with  large 
families  reduced  from  great  afBuence  to  entire  destitu- 
tion by  commercial  misfortunes,  .or  connections,  or 
fidends;  nor  still  more,  the  means  of  aggrandizing  my- 
self, or  my  family,  or  rather,  which  was  the  greater 
temptation  to  me,  of  securing  a  quiet  seat  in  the  legis- 
lature of  my  country,  exempt  from  expense,  trouble,  or 
iTsk,  and  which  would  have  allowed  me  to  attend  as 
much  or  as  little  as  I  liked,  without  impropriety.  This, 
I  dare  say,  has  never  struck  you ;  but  when  you  con- 
sider on  the  one  hand,  that  more  than  half  of  the  pre- 
sent House  of  Lords  has  been  created  or  gifted  with 
their  titles  (excluding  all  hereditary  descent)  since  I 
came  into  Parliament,  and  on  the  other,  that  my  inti- 
macy with  Mr.  Pitt  for  so  many  years,  may  be  supposed 
to  have  rendered  it  not  difficult  for  me  to  obtsdn  such 
an  elevation,  you  may  assign  more  weight  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, than  at  first  sight  might  appear  to  you  to 
be  due  to  it.  I  remember  Mr.  Cobbett  commenting  on 
this  subject  with  his  usual  fairness  observed,  that  my 
pride  was  more  gratified  by  being  M.  P.  for  Yorkshire, 
than  by  receiving  a  peerage  firom  any  njinister ;  and  I 
will  not  deny  all  force  to  the  remark ;  but  I  can  assure 
him,  that  this  pride  would  never  have  had  the  effect  of 
preventing  my  accepting  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords — 
they  were  principles  of  a  very  different  and  far  higher 
order  which  produced  that  operation. 

"And  thus  for  the  first,  and  let  me  hope  for  the  last 
time,  finding  myself  in  a  rural  retirement  at  a  friend's 
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luwoe^  Irhsre  I  could  scribble  on  with  little  kKtermption) 
I  have  suffered  myself  by  your  friendly  expostulation 
to  be  drawn  mto  this  exposure  of  the  real  sentim^its 
of  my  heart,  respecting  my  parliamentary  conduct. 
But  i^er  all  I  have  been  led  into  saying  in  my  own 
finror,  I  Ought  in  fidmess  to  add,  that  I  am  myself  con- 
Mttous  of  many,  many  imperfections,  and  defects,  and 
erron ;  of  more  perhaps  than  are  known  by  any  other 
person;  though  I  can  truly  declare  that  they  have  not 
been  caused  by  my  sacrificing  a  sense  of  public  duty  to 
my  own  personal  advantage,  or,  I  will  add,  personal 
gratification.  I  will  also  confess  my  fear  leet  from  the 
infirmities  of  age  beginning  to  appear,  (fi>r  though  I 
am  not  quite  fifty-two,  a  man's  age  is  not  to  be  always 
measured  by  the  number  of  his  years,)  there  have  been 
more  imperfections  within  the  last  year  or  two,  than 
fonnerly — liie  memorj^  first  deolines,  and  in  my  inter- 
course with  you  there  was  a  notable  instance  of  its 
being  defective.  Let  me  not  forget  to  assure  you  that 
I  consider  myself  in  aQ  that  I  have  been  saying,  not  so 
much  defending  myself  against  the  accusation  you 
brought  against  me,  as  against  that  which  I  brought 
against  myself— that  to  which  I  was  conscious  I  must 
appear  justly  subject,  in  the  judgment  of  fair  and  un- 
prejudiced observers.  I  should  not,  however,  though 
I  have  been  so  insensibly  drawn  on  into  pouring  forth 
the  unrestrained  effusions  of  my  heart  as  they  have 
flowed  forth  without  preparation  or  arrangement,  I 
should  not,  I  think,  send  off  such  a  mass  of  egotisms, 
(as  I  must  again  style  what  I  have  been  writing,)  if 
the  friendly  frankness  with  which  you  addressed  me, 
had  not  made  me  feel  that  I  could  open  to  you  the 
whole  interior  of  my  mind.  Once  more  I  thank  you 
from  the  bottom  of  my  soul  for  the  friendly  and 
20* 
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Christian  freedom  which  you  have  exercised  towards 
me. 

^^  The  postman  is  come.  He  departs  hence,  most  in- 
conveniently for  me,  at  a  very  early  hour ;  and  to  save 
a  day  I  will  send  off  this  letter  without  reading  it  over ; 
it  will  at  least  show,  that  I  wish  to  stand  well  in  your 
estimation — ^you  have,  in  fact,  convinced  me,  that  you 
form  your  judgment  of  men  with  an  observing,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  candid,  eye.  But  after  all,  it  is  of  lit- 
tle real  importance  what  judgment  is  formed  of  us  by 
our  fellow-creatures.  To  obtain  the  approbation  of  the 
man  within  the  breast,  as  conscience  has  been  well 
called,  should  be  our  object,  and  to  seek  for  that  true 
honor  which  cometh  firom  God.  Believe  me,  with  real 
esteem  and  regard,  my  dear  sir, 

**  Your  obliged  and  fidthftil, 

*'  W.  WlLBBRPOBCB.'* 
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CHAPTER  XXVm. 

Thb  alarming  illness  of  the  King  rendering  a  dissolu* 
tion  of  Parliament  and  consequent  new  election  proba- 
ble, called  him  at  this  time  to  an  immediate  decision 
upon  a  most  important  question,  suggested  to  him  by 
that  consdousness  of  &iling  memory  which  he  express- 
es in  this  letter,  as  well  as  by  the  earnest  advice  of  some 
of  his  most  confidential  friends.  '^  I  am  thinking  just 
now,  whether  or  not  to  give  up  the  county  of  York : 
it  is  a  most  serious  question:  may  God  direct  me  right 
in  it.  I  can  truly  say,  that  if  I  knew  which  was  the 
right  path,  I  would  follow  in  it." 

^^  His  great  humility  disposed  him,"  his  sons  remark, 
*^as  has  been  already  said,  to  defer  too  much  to  the 
judgment  of  his  friends;  yet  this  was  more  perhaps  in 
appearance  than  in  truth.  It  led  him  indeed  to  seek 
their  counsel  with  unusual  freedom,  and  to  weigh  it 
with  proportionate  amdety,  and  thus  sometimes  gave  to 
a  suspended  judgment  the  appearance  of  a  want  of 
resolution ;  but  on  all  important  points  he  at  last  acted 
on  his  own  convictions."  Tet  whilst  forming  his  own 
judgment,  he  was  often  ^^much  embarrassed  by  the  con- 
flicting advice  of  friends — ^Babington  strong  for  abso- 
lute retiring — Stephen,  and  others,  for  giving  up  York- 
shire — ^but  Grant  and  Henry  Thornton  against  my  quit- 
ting the  county." 
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He  enters  in  his  journal  an  extended  survey  of  the 
yarious  reasons  wMch  should  influence  him  on  either 
side  of  the  question,  and  on  occasion  of  entering  on 
his  fifty-third  year,  says :  "  I  had  wished  to  spend  my 
birth-day  in  religious  exercises,  but  I  can  not.  I  have 
some  very  urgent  African,  and  other  business.  *  *  *  ♦ 
Oh !  let  me  not  omit  the  duty  of  praise  and  thanksgiv- 
ing. Who  was  ever  so  loudly  called  on  to  perform  it  ? 
Who  has  been  so  highly  favored  ?  Surely  when  I  look 
over  in  detail  for  the  last  f6rty  years,  (Dent.  8 : 2)  the 
course  of  my  heart  and  life ;  when  I  call  to  mind  what 
I  have  been,  and  what  God  has  done  for  me,  and  by 
me ;  when  I  Sum  t^  all  together,  and  recoUeet  tiiat 
consideration  which  should  never  be  forgotten,  tiiat  aQ 
the  past,  present,  and  to  come,  are  under  the  view  of 
God  in  lively  colors,  I  am  lost  in  astonidmient,  and  can 
only  excdalm :  *  Thy  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  nor  Thy 
thoughts  as  our  thoughts.'  I  will  try  to  look  back 
throu^  my  past  life,  and  to  affect  my  heart  as  by  the 
review  it  ought  to  be,  with  humiliation,  gratitude,  love, 
and  confidence,  mixed  with  reverential  fear.  And  oh  I 
I  must  adopt  the  words  of  Ezekiel  1«  :  63 :  'That  thou 
mayest  remember  and  be  confounded,  and  never  open 
thy  mouth  any  more  because  of  thy  shame,  when  I  am 
pacified  towards  thee,  (poor  old  Newton's  story,)  for 
all  that  thou  hast  done,  saith  the  Lord  God." 

The  necessity  for  attention  to  the  edu<^a1ion  of  his 
&mily,  his  oldest  son  being  now  thirteen  years  of  age, 
the  state  of  '^  body  and  mind,  especially  the  latter,  im- 
timating  to  me  the  solve  senescentem— partictdaaiy  my 
memory,  of  the  failure  of  which  I  find  decidve  proo& 
continuaUy ;  at  present  I  can  retire  incolumi  fisimd,  and 
that  is  much,"  are  all  noted  as  having  liieir  due  weight 
in  his  conference  with  himself,  on  this  subject.    He  en- 
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tem  freely  into  Uie  discnmati  of  it  i^  his  letters  to  bis 
friends,  at  this  period ;  bat  as  the  isolation  did  not 
take  place,  he  was  not  called  on  to  act  in  the  premises. 
This  question,  folly  as  he  entered  into  it,  was  far  from 
monopoHziiitg  his  attention,  and  he  complains  of  being 
robbed  of  his  nsnai  holiday  leisure  for  literary  enjoy- 
ment, by  the  attention  he  was  obliged  to  give  to  the  state 
of  the  negroes  in  Ae  colonics,  and  numerous  private  cases 
which  were  pressed  upon  his  attention  as  one  who,  him- 
self a  man,  thought  nothing  T>elon^g  to  a  common 
humanity  foreign  to  his  attention. 

The  next  two  months  were  spent  by  Mr.  Wilberforce 
in  paying,  with  his  family,  some  long-promised  visits. 
Signs  of  thankftilness  to  God,  and  love  to  man,  mark 
every  halt  along  his  route.  "  Elmdon,  Sunday,  Sept. 
29.  Walked  a  little  with  Cowper — ^the  beautiM  end  of 
the  sixth  book — *  the  promised  Sabbath.'  What  a  pros- 
pect I  Oh !  the  unspeakable  mercies  of  God !  what 
^BH  I  de&ore  which  He  has  not  granted  me  ?  And  then 
when  1  compare  my  state  with  that  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  in  other  countries,  and  even  ru  this  little 
oasis  of  security,  and  prosperity,  and  peace  I  Oh!  that 
I  were  more  grateM !  Oh !  let  me  strive  more  to  love 
God  and' Christ,  to  delight  in  them,  and  be  grateful  to 
them  in  some  proportion  to  what  I  ought."  "Off  for 
Loitl  G.'s,  where  v«ry  kindly  received.  It  is  a  fine 
plsvcd,  and  improved  with  great  taste.  Their  kind  com- 
palsion  kept  us  over  another  day.  Lord  G.  very  pleas- 
ing aiid  friendly,  but  these  fine  houses  do  not  suit  me. 
Bm^ly  they  see  too  little  of  their  children.  Alas  I  I 
fear  I  did  little  good.  Resolved  to  take  opportunity 
from  a  conversation  we  had  at  N.,  to  wi'ite  to  Lord  G., 
to  press  on  him  the  reading  of  St.  Paul's  writings.  Oh ! 
may  the  effect  be  blessed !    He  is  of  a  sweet  disposi- 
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tion,  and  most  saperior  nndenrtandiBg.  Alas  I  how 
unspeakable  are  Ins  disadvantages,  and  how  mudi  does 
he  suffer  from  high  hfe  I  How  thankful  should  I  be  for 
having  a  wife  who  is  not  of  the  fashionable  sort  I  How 
thankM  for  my  not  having  been  made  a  peer  in  earlier 
life !  It  would,  humanly  speaking,  have  been  the  ruin 
of  my  children,  if  not  of  myself."  ''  Finishing  in  the 
evening  a  letter  of  Alexander  Knox's,  of  fine  imagina- 
tion, rich  in  thought,  and  beautiful  in  language;  in- 
genious, too,  and  devotional,  but  yet  fimciful,  and  i^ 
of  guesses  and  subtleties  leading  to  dangerous  practical 
errors,  or  rather  perhaps  arising  out  of  them,  and  then 
lending  their  filial  support." 

The  Christmas  holidays  brought  his  two  school-boys 
home,  and  all  his  six  children  were  gathered  round 
him — "A  true  family  party,"  but  "  how  sadly  do  I  feel 
my  own  exceeding  incompetency  to  the  work  of  edu- 
cation !  O  Lord!  to  Thee  do  I  flee.  Thou  hast  pro- 
mised wisdom  to  them  that  ask  it  sincerely ;  grant  it 
then  to  me,  that  I  may  be  kind  and  cheerfol,  and  yet 
steady  with  my  young  ones."  He  was  at  this  time  la- 
boring under  a  distressing  oppression  on  the  chest  which 
for  some  weeks  almost  deprived  him  of  his  voice.  Tet 
was  he  striving  to  make  their  home  cheerful  to  his 
children.  ^'  It  is  of  great  importance  to  preserve  boys' 
affections,  and  prevent  their  thinking  home  a  dull  place." 
'^  B.'8  birth-day,  so  they  had  their  play  of  King  and 
Queen,  in  my  court-dresses — in  the  evening,  chess. 
Evening,  air-pump,  and  Southey's  Curse  of  Kehama — 
imagination  wild  as  the  winds — ^prodigious  command 
of  language,  and  the  moral  purity  truly  sublime — the 
finest  ideas  all  taken  from  the  Scriptures."  ^^  Oh  I  what 
a  consideration  is  it,  that  magnificent  as  are  the  visions 
of  glory  in  which  Southey's  fancy  revels,  and  which  his 
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Qreatire  genius  fonns,  they  are  all  beneath  the  simple 
reality  of  the  Ohristian's  hope,  if  he  be  bat  duly  im- 
pressed with  it  I  May  the  eyes  of  my  understandmg 
be  enlightened,  that  I  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of 
His  calling,  and  what  the  riches  of  His  glorious  inherit- 
ance.   Amen." 

On  Saturday,  "William Allen,  the  Quaker, dined  with 
us  by  three ;  and  soon  after  dinner,  till  half-past  eight, 
showed  UB  galvanic  and  chemical  wonders."  "How 
truly  edifying,"  he  continues  in  that  tone  of  hearty 
pr^e  which  sprang  ever  readily  from  his  habitual  hu- 
mility, "to  see  such  a  man's  goings-on  1  Though  so 
attached  to  science,  in  a  large  business,  and  so  busy  at 
Lancaster's  schools,  lecturing  at  Guy's  publicly — he 
attends  all  charitable  meetings  where  needed,  and  as- 
signed as  a  reason  why  he  could  jiot  attend  us  on  Mon- 
day, that  he  must  be  at  the  meeting  for  distributing 
soup  at  Spital  Fields  from  six  to  nine.  Thus  can  he 
contract  into  the  smallest  dimensions,  or  expand  into 
the  largest,  for  beneficent  purposes." 

The  new  year  opened  with  his  usual  song  of  praise. 
"  Oh !  what  mercies  hare  I  to  acknowledge  during  the 
past  year  I  Sorely  it  is  a  solemn  season,  but  I  go  to 
prayer;  only  let  me  put  down  my  gratitude  and  humi- 
liation. I  must  espooiaily  try  to  husband  time  more. 
O  Lord !  enable  me  to  redeem  it !  I  must  try  to  keep 
an  account  of  time  and  work,  to  take  security  against 
trifling."  "  I  have  been  detained  long  at  church,"  he 
tells  Dr.  Coulthurst,  "^^  according  to  a  custom  which  I 
have  observed  for  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  years, 
of  devoting  the  new  year  to  God  by  public  worship  in 
a  sacrament  on  the  1st  of  January — but  you  shall  hear 
from  me  to-morrow ;  and  at  this  season,  when  it  is  usual 
for  friends  to  interchange  good  wishes,  accept  the  as- 
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snrance  bf  my  biest  rettiembrimcei  and  kindest  wishes 
for  yourself  and  all  tbat  aiid  deacr  to  you  for  ikae  and 
for  eternity." 

An  illness,  a^cting  seriously  bis  voice,  caused  hk 
friends  much  anxiety  at  tbis  time ;  and  by  the  advice 
of  bis  physician,  be  omitted  bis  usual  atteadance  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  approaching  crisis  mtb  America  filled  fafan  with 
uneasiness.  ^  Ibere  seems  real  reason  to  fbar  a  war 
with  America,  yet  honest  Butterwortb's  correspond- 
ents say  that  we  need  not  heed  the  war-cry,  as  bebig 
only  meant  to  intinndate.  It  may  be  so;  but  nine  times 
out  of  ten  it  is  a  game  at  brag,  wherein  «mA  party  de- 
pends upon  the  giving  way  of  the  other,  or  would  not 
himself  push  on  so  warmly.  Alas!  alas!  Feb.  dd. 
Banljies  thinks  with  me  that  there  is  no  chakice  of  tiie 
Prince's  changing  the  miiristry,  or  conse^ently  of  a 
speedy  dissolution,  but  we  both  fear  an  American  war. 
I  am  wanting  my  voice  much,  that  I  may  plead  the 
cause  of  Christianity  in  India,  and  soften  tiieasqperity  . 
of  hostile  tempers  between  Qteat  Britain  and  America." 
"I  am  so  much  affected,"  be  tells  Mr.  Bablngton,  "by 
the  probability  of  a  war  wit^  America,  that  I  am 
strongly  disposed  to  go  to  the  House,  if  Whitbread 
brings  on  this  motion,*  that  I  may  declare  the  grief 
and  pain  with  which  the  very  thought  of  a  war  with 
America  fills  my  heart.  I  have  often  thought  that  we 
have  not  enough  borne  in  mind  that  the  people  of 
America  have  a  great  influence  over  their  government, 
and  that  their  thinking  that  a  great  number  of  people 
in  this  country  feel  for  them  might  tend  to  allay  irrita- 
tion, even  if  a  war  should  breat  out."  Mr.  Whit- 
bread's  motion  came  on  upon  the  13th  of  February, 

*  For  the  correspondonco  between  the  two  governments. 
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and  after  ''  thinking  a  little  about  Ameiicati  qneatioK 
in  this  morning — Tfent  down  to  the  House  for  the 
first  time  thifi  session.  People  kindly  welcomed  me — I 
spoke  for  about  twenty  minntes  without  Buffering  in 
voice,  and  very  well  heard.  Wfaitbread  angry  at 
me  for  voting  and  speaking  against  him,  and  very 
rough  ahd  rade.  He  seemed  himself  to  think  tso,  for 
he  came  np  next  day  and  talked  with  me  some  time, 
Sluing  how  mndi  he  had  been  disappointed  by  my  going 
against  him.  Yet  aU  our  set  voted  with  me — mndi  mis- 
represented in  the  Morfdng  Chiromde^  next  day.  I 
went  against  my  wife's  remonstrance,  to  soften  and 
prevent  irritation.'^ 

To  his  friends  in  the  country  he  thud  explains  the 
motives  of  his  conduct. 


To  S.  Roherts^  Esq. 

^'  NsAfi  LoNBOH,  Fieb.  15, 1812. 
"  My  Deab  Sm :  My  complaint  has  been  much  more 
serious,  and  has  hung  on  me  fax  longer  than  I  expected. 
I  thank  Ood,  I  am  convalescent,  I  hope,  though  not 
well.  But  on  Thursday  last,  the  great  anxiety  I  felt, 
and  indeed  continue  to  feel,  on  the  American  ques- 
tion, carried  me  to  the  House  of  Commons  much  sooner 
than  perhaps  was  prudent:  and  really  I  have  been  as 
usual  so  misrepresented  and  traduced  in  the  newspaper 
reports  of  the  debates,  that  I  almost  regret  my  not 
having  staid  away.  It  is  a  satisfiiction  to  me,  how- 
ever, to  reflect,  that  1  went  for  liie  purpose  of  soothing 
any  irritation  which  might  arise,  and  of  preventing  any 
mischievous  discussions.  I  have  not  time  to  be  at  all 
particular,  but  I  can  assure  you,  had  Whitbread's  mo- 
tion been  complied  with,  and  the  various  particulars 
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mentioned  in  tbe  correspondenoe  between  the  Britifih 
and  American  ministers  come  into  discussion,  the  most 
acrimonions  debates,  and  the  strongest  charges  (and 
I  must  say,  well-fonnded  charges  in  some  instances) 
against  the  American  govemment,  and  its  represent- 
ative, G-eneral  Armstrong,  must  have  come  forward. 

'^  Again,  I  fear  there  is  too  much  cause  for  apprehend- 
ing, that  the  American  government,  finding  its  threat- 
ening language  produce  the  effect  of  making  our  Par- 
liament take  the  negotiation  into  its  own  hands,  would 
conceive  that  it  need  only  go  on  threatening  with  in- 
creased warmth,  to  insure  our  conceding  all  it  should 
require ;  whereas,  I  know  it  would  thereby  call  forth 
a  spirit  of  a  directly  opposite  kind  iii  many  of  our  coun- 
try gentlemen,*  as  well  as  in  government,  and  would 
consequently  produce  the  rupture  which  I  so  greatly 
deprecate.  But  I  must  say  fiirewell ;  and  believe  me, 
with  esteem  and  regard,  my  dear  sir, 
"  Tours  sincerely, 

"  W.  WiLHBBPOBCB." 

The  other  great  cause  which  he  "  wanted  voice  to 
plead,"  and  which  eighteen  years  before  he  had  pressedso 
earnestly  on  Parliament,  was  brought  on  at  this  time 
by  the  approaching  expiration  of  the  East^India  Com- 
pany's charter.  He  was  most  anxious  that  the  Church 
should  assume  her  proper  station  in  this  noble  under- 
taking, of  diffusLQg  the  blessings  of  Christianity,  and 
was  therefore  ^'trying  to  keep  back  the  Dissenters  and 
Methodists,  until  the  Church  fairly  come  forward,  from 
fear  that  if  the  sectaries  begin,  the  Church  will  not  fol- 
low. I  wish  them,  therefore,  to  delay  applying  to  the 
Legislature,  for  instructing  the  East-Indians,  or  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Conventicle  Act,  which  they  are  about  to 
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attempt  in  consequence  of  the  judgment  of  the  Bang's 
Bench,  that  a  man  must  be  a  teacher  of  a  separate 
congregation." 

He  was  himself  endeavoring  to  arouse  the  Ohm*ch ; 
"  setting  hard  to  work  on  a  paper  for  the  Chriatian 
Observer^  iirging  clerg3nnen  to  come  forward  and  press 
the  communication  of  Christian  light  to  the  natives  of 
India ;"  and  using  freely  in  all  directions  his  own  per- 
sonal influence. 

"I  am  sadly  disappointed,"  he  says  a  week  later, 
"in  finding  even  religious  people  so  cold  about  the 
East-Indian  Instruction.  Partly  produced,  I  think,  by 
the  sectaries  having  had  a  notion  that  the  Church  of 
England  to  be  established.  Alas!  alas!  let  us  have 
some  substance  before  we  differ  about  form." 

Public  aflairs  meanwhile  were  of  a  highly  interesting 
character.  "  29th.  Mr.  Alexander  Baring  came  at  one, 
by  appointment,  to  talk  of  Orders  in  Council  and 
licenses,  till  four.  The  scales  doubtful ;  but  if  an  Ame- 
rican war  certain,  provided  the  Orders  are  retained, 
tlmt  makes  them  preponderate,"  "  I  never  was  a  warm 
friend  to  those  measures ;  or  rather  no  friend  at  all,  but 
an  enemy  to  parts  of  them.  I  am  sick  at  heart  from 
the  sad  prospect  of  a  war  with  America." 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

He  was  now  leading  his  usual  London  life ;  constant  in 
the  House,  full  of  all  plans  for  public  or  private  charity, 
and  showing  to  others  no  symptom  of  the  decay  which 
he  suspected  in  himself.  One  "  day  at  home  writing 
and  correcting  a  paper  about  Danish  confiscation  f*  then 
"  to  Rose  at  the  Council  Office  with  Latrobe  about  the 
Moravian  missionaries  in  Greenland,"  or  "  all  the  after- 
noon busy  about  setting  up  a  dispensary  for  out  neigh- 
borhood,'* and  "  waiting  on  the  Duke  of  Tort,  to  ask 
him  to  be  patron  of  it.  He  very  obli^ng  and  civil,  and 
consented" — an  amiable  trait  in  his  Royal  Highness 
towards  a  conscientious  opponent,  which  he  always 
loved  to  mention.  In  the  House  he  spoke  more  than 
once  upon  the  system  of  punishments  in  the  army,  "  en- 
forcing my  argument  that  no  flogging  but  by  general 
court  martial." 

Another  cause  to  which  he  freely  gave  his  time  and 
thoughts,  was  the  welfare  of  the  different  religious  so- 
cieties. Most  of  them  he  had  seen  arise  around  him 
since  his  entrance  into  public  life ;  for  they  owed  their 
origin  to  the  increased  attention  to  religion,  which  was 
in  great  measure  the  fruit  of  his  exertions.  When  he 
was  most  occupied  this  spring,  he  still  found  time  to 
attend  the  "  general  meeting  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  for  Africa,  and  the  East.  A  grand  assemblage — 
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I  spoke  with  aooeptaaoe.  It  went  off  ii^eU."  ^^Afidcan 
and  Asiatic  Sooiety's  dinner — ^took  the  chair.  Then 
House,  where  sat  late.  May  6th.  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  annual  meeting — all  went  off  admirably. 
Immense  meeting — ^I  spoke  with  acceptance — sereral 
bishops  present.'' 

The  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  led  to  some  important  consequences.  To 
the  committee  then  appointed,  Mr.  Wilberforce  trans- 
mitted Dr.  Buchanan's  sketch  for  an  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment in  India,  which  they  embodied  in  their  reso- 
lutions ;  and  thus  the  first  great  steps  were  taken  which 
led  to  th»  appointment  of  the  Indian  bishoprics. 

In  the  midst  of  these  peaceful  occupations  he  was 
startled  by  a  shock  which  was  felt  throughout  the  king- 
dom. I  On  Monday,  May  11th,  some  Mends  l4d  been 
breakfasting  with  him  to  talk  over  the  East-Indian 
question,  and  then  "  considering  the  question  of  sine- 
cures preparatory  to  the  third  reading  of  Bankes's  bill 
for  their  abolition.  Late  in  town.  Stopped  to  diae  at 
Babington's  at  half-past  four.  Babington  (who  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Orders  in  Council) 
at  the  examination^  which  began  at  four,  when  he  re- 
turned to  us  (Henry  Thornton,  Mrs.  Babington,  etc.) 
about  a  quarter  to  five,  greatly  agitated,  stating  that 
Perceval,  at  the  time  Prime  Minister,  had  been  shot 
dead  in  the  lobby.  We  could  scarce  believe  it.  I 
went,  after  calling  at  Perceval's,  and  Arbuthnot's,  who 
quite  overwhelmed,  to  the  House,  to  the  Prison-rooms, 
where  the  poor  wretch  BelUngham  [was,  they  were] 
examining  him.  I  carefully  perused  his  &ce  for  some 
time,  close  to  him — a  striking  face :  at  times  he  shed 
tears,  or  had  shed  them ;  but  strikingly  composed  and 
mild,  though  haggard.    Called  William  Smith's,  who 
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dose  to  Perceval  when  he  dropped,  and  who  thought 
it  was  myself,  till  he  looked  in  the  fece.  Smith,  with 
another,  carried  him  into  the  Secretary's  room.  Poor 
Lord  Arden  quite  wild  with  grief,  saying :  *  No,  I  know 
he  is  not  here,  he  is  gone  to  a  better  world.*"  The 
next  day  he  went  "  early  to  town  to  the  Speaker's  by 
whom  summoned  about  the  proposition  to  be  made  for 
the  provision  for  poor  Perceval's  fiunily.'^ 

"Perceval,"  he  says  in  his  private  diary,  "had  the 
sweetest  of  all  possible  tempers,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  conscientious  men  I  ever  knew;  the  most  instinct- 
ively obedient  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  the  least 
disposed  to  give  pain  to  others,  the  most  charitable  and 
truly  kind  and  generous  creature  I  ever  knew.  He 
offered  me  at  once  a  thousand  pounds  for  paying  Pitt's 
debts,  though  not  originally  brought  forward  by  Pitt, 
and  going  out  of  office  with  a  great  femily."  "Oh! 
wonderftil  power  of  Christianity  1"  he  adds  upon  the 
following  Sunday.  "Never  can  it  have  been  seen, 
since  our  Saviour  prayed  for  His  murderers,  in  a  more 
lovely  form  than  in  the  conduct  and  emotions  it  has 
produced  in  several  on  the  occasion  of  poor  dear  Per- 
ceval's death.  Stephen,  who  had  at  first  been  so  much 
overcome  by  the  stroke,  had  been  this  morning,  I  found, 
praying  for  the  wretched  murderer,  and  thinking  that 
his  being  known  to  be  a  friend  of  Perceval's  might 
affect  him,  he  went  and  devoted  himself  to  trying  to 
bring  him  to  repentance.  He  found  honest  Butter- 
worth  trying  to  get  admittance,  and  obtained  it  for 
him  and  Mr.  Daniel  Wilson,  whom  at  my  recommend- 
ation he  had  brought  with  him.  The  poor  creature 
was  much  affected,  and  very  humble  and  thankful,  but 
spoke  of  himself  as  unfortunate  rather  than  guilty,  and 
said  it  was  a  necessary  thing — strange  perversion — no 
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malice  against  Perceval.  Poor  Mrs.  Perceval,  after  the 
fii-st,  grew  very  moderate  and  resigned,  and  with  all 
her  children  knelt  down  by  the  body,  and  prayed  for 
them  and  for  the  murderer's  forgiveness.  O  wonder- 
ful power  of  Christianity!  Is  this  the  same  person 
who  could  not  bear  to  have  him  opposed  by  any  one  ?" 
To  Mr.  Hey  he  at  this  time  thus  opened  his  mind. 

"London,  May  Xhth^  1812. 
"My  Dear  Sir:  Alas!  into  what  times  are  we 
thrown !  I  can  not  help  thinking  I  see  the  source  of 
that  savage  spirit  which  prevails  so  much.  The  rever- 
ence for  authority,  and  law,  and  rank,  and  high  station, 
has  been  effaced  from  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders ; 
and  where  the  fear  of  God  has  no  place,  the  conse- 
quence is  that  all  control  is  withdrawn  from  the  bad 
passions  of  men.  To  this  cause  I  think  may  be  added 
the  modem  system  of  making  expediency  the  basis  of 
morals  and  the  spring  of  action,  instead  of  the  domes- 
tic and  social  affections  and  the  relations  of  life  and  the 
duties  arising  out  of  them.  Not  that  the  lower  orders 
understand  this  generalizing  abstract  way  of  thinking 
and  feeling ;  but  the  opinions  and  emotions  which  are 
taught  and  imbibed  in  this  school,  receiving  their  stamp 
■  in  the  mint  of  the  higher  orders,  if  I  may  so  express  it, 
obtain  a  currency  throughout  the  inferior  classes  of 
society.  I  trust  we  are  introducing  the  true  remedy, 
indeed,  the  only  remedy  of  our  diseased  nature,  by 
teaching  the  mass  of  our  people  the  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures.  Surely  it  is  an  indication  of  the  fevor  of 
the  Almighty,  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  spread  so 
extensively  the  system  of  education.  I  must  also  as- 
cribe much  to  the  seditious  publications  which  have 
been  circulated  so  industriously. 
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^^  It  ifl  no  small  pleasure  to  me  to  believe  that  Mi*. 
Perceval  had  an  habitual  desire  to  please  God ;  and  I 
doubt  not  he  looked  to  Him  with  unfeigned  humiliation, 
through  the  Bedeemer.  It  is  really  an  honor  to  our 
House,  that  his  private  virtues  were  so  generally  re- 
cognized among  us;  How  much  I  wish  that  I  may  not 
hear  that  in  our  county  the  account  of  Mr.  P.'s  death, 
and  of  the  horrid  circumstances  which  attended  it,  was 
received  with  joy  and  exultation,  as  in  Nottingham, 
Leicester,  and  I  fear  other  places  I  Well,  my  dear  sir, 
^  there  remaineth  a  rest,'  and  pray  for  me  and  mine, 
that  we  may  enter  into  it  after  the  short  voyage  of  this 
stormy  and  tempestuous  life.  With  kind  remembrances 
to  all  your  fiimily, 

"  I  remain,  my  dear  sir, 

"  Ever  your  smcere  fiiend, 

"  W.  WiLBBBFOBGB," 

In  the  midst  of  all  the. public  bustle  and  political  con- 
tention which  followed  the  death  of  Mr.  Perceval, 
growing  out  of  the  difficulty  the  Prince  B^ent  expe- 
rienced in  forming  a  ministry,  about  which  Mr,  W-  was 
consulted  by  Mr.  Canning  on  the  course  it  was  best  for 
him  to  pursue,  it  is  most  refreshing  to  turn  firom  the 
entries  of  his  busy  nights  and  hurried  days  to  the  re- 
cord of  his  inner  feelings.  He  was  separated  from 
his  family,  and  his  letters  to  them  breathe  the  sim- 
plest and  most  natural  affection.  The  troubled  gusts 
of  politics  never  ruffled  its  peaceful  current.  5' I  feel," 
he  tells  his  sister,  '^  as  if  I  were  unkind  in  never  writing 
to  you,  and  I  have  often  thought  of  doing  it.  But 
every  day  brings  with  it  claims  upon  my  time  &x  be- 
yond my  powers  of  satisfying  them.     Tet  nothing  can 
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ever  prevent  my  having  at  liberty  for  your  use  my  kind- 
est thoughts  and  affections." 

"  For  once,"  he  tells  Mrs.  Wilberforce,  who  was  tra- 
velling with  his  children  to  the  coast,  "  I  rejoice  in  an 
east  wind,  since  I  recollect  that  it  will  meet  you  and 
prevent  your  all  suffering  from  the  heat.  ...  In  comes 
John  Yilliers,  and  he  has  released  me  only  by  my  abso- 
lutely forcing  him  out  at  half-past  three,  and  I  ought 
to  have  gone  to  town  an  hour  ago.  ...  I  have  been 
sitting  under  the  trees  reading  and  writing.  The  only 
part  of  the  garden  which  I  did  not  enjoy,  was  one  to 
which  I  went  purposely  to  see  how  all  looked — ^the 
children's  gardens.  Even  the  fullest  exuberance  of 
summer  beauties  could  not  supply  the  wont  of  animal 
life.  Barbara's  gum-cistus  is  in  high  beauty,  and  the 
roses  in  full  bloom.  My  own  room  produces  something 
of  the  same  melancholy  sensation  as  the  children's  gar- 
dens; but  I  am  going  to  dine  at  Babington's  to  meet 
Mr.  Robert  Hall,  (the  Dissenting  minister,)  whose  shy- 
ness is  such  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  come  to 
me,  though,  hearing  that  he  wished  to  see  me,  I  wrote 
him  a  long  letter  to  banish  aU  such  feelings,  and  settle 
about  our  meeting." 

On  the  Sunday  following,  he  writes  again  from  Broom- 
field,  where  he  was  passing  one  day  with  Mr.  William 
Hoare.  "After  having  dated  my  letter,  I  need  not  in- 
form you  that  the  various  rooms  of  this  house,  and 
walks  of  this  place,  call  up  many  interesting  recollec- 
tions in  which  you  all  have  the  principal  share.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  main  features  of  the  place  to  be  ever 
changed.  The  walk  under  the  oaks,  and  the  opposite 
close  one — the  various  rooms,  etc.  ...  I  hope  I  do  not 
look  back  on  the  past  scenes  without  some  of  that  gra- 
titude which  they  justly  claim  in  overflowing  measure. 
21 
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I  am  but  poorly  to-day,  and  have  been  robbed  of  the 
portion  of  time  which  I  value  more  in  conmion  than 
any  other  in  the  whole  week — that  I  mean  which 
elapses  between  returning  from  church  and  dinner." 

His  affections  were  naturally  lively,  but  it  was  not  to 
tliis  only  that  he  owed  the  preservation,  all  through  his 
busy  life,  of  their  early  morning  freshness.  .  This  was 
the  reward  of  self-discipline  and  watchfulness ;  of  that 
high  value  for  the  house  of  God,  and  the  hours  of  se- 
cret meditation,  which  made  his  Sundays  cool  down  his 
mind  and  allay  the  rising  fever  of  political  excitement. 
Sunday  turned  all  his  feelings  into  a  new  channel.  His 
letters  were  put  aside,  and  all  thoughts  of  business 
banished.  To  the  closest  observer  of  his  private  hours 
he  seemed  throughout  the  day  as  free  from  all  the  feel- 
ings of  a  politician,  as  if  he  had  never  mixed  in  the 
busy  scenes  of  public  life.  Thus  at  this  time  he  says : 
"  I  have  been  much  affected  by  hearing  old  Scott  of  the 
Lock  for  the  first  time  these  many  years.  The  begin- 
ning of  his  sermon .  . '  I  have  been  young,  and  now  am 
old' .  .  that  twenty-seven  years  ago  he  preached  for  the 
first  time  in  that  chapel,  was  remarkably  applicable  to 
me ;  for  then  I  first  heard  him  at  the  beginning  of  my 
Christian  course.  Oh !  how  truly  may  I  say,  that  good- 
ness and  mercy  follow  me  I  And  may  I  not  hope  that 
my  being  thus  humiliated  is  a  sign  that  the  Saviour  is 
knocking  at  the  door  of  my  heart,  and  that  I  am  ready 
to  let  him  in  ?" 

His  spirit  was  kept  um-uffled  by  all  the  exasperating 
influences  of  the  life  he  led ;  whilst  he  walked  safely, 
with  a  cheerful  seriousness  and  disengaged  affections, 
in  the  heated  and  infectious  air  of  public  life — ^in  the 
world,  but  most  truly  not  of  the  world — ever  remem- 
bering the  end.     "  How  will  all  this  busy  and  tumult- 
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uouB  world  appear  to  have  been  all  one  great  Bedlam 
when  we  look  back  on  it  fir<»n  a  future  state  I'' 

"  What .  a  bleasiiig,"  he  says,  '^  is  a  cheerfhl  temper  I 

I  felt  most  keenly 's  behavior  about  Bowdler,  and 

his  not  ooxning  to  me ;  but  for  hia  sake,  and  I  hope  from 
Christian  prinoiples,  I  resolved  to  struggle  against  bad 
temper  about  it,  and  now  all  is  over." 

The  summer  was  &r  advanced  before  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  got  off  from  London,  '^  holding  it  a  duty  to  stay 
till  the  last."  He  reached  Sandgate,  a  sea-side  resort, 
upon  the  29th  of  July,  and  resumed  his  usual  summer 
occupations.  '^  My  first  employment  must  be  writing — 
to  dear  away  an  immense  arrear  of  unanswered  letters 
and  unread  papers.".  '^  Besides  the  mass  of  trash,  I 
have  letters  for  Europe,  Ada,  AMca,  and  America." 

Here  he  was  exposed  to  few  external  interruptions, 
and  was  therefore  able  to  devote  more  time  than  usual 
to  his  children,  whilst  he  indulged  in  ^^  a  little  miscel- 
laneous readmg.  Sometimes  parts  of  the  Reviews,  or 
poetry,  Heber's  Palestine,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake ;"  and 
took  part  in  *Hhe  general  reading  of  the  fiunily — ^Rol- 
lin  and  Shakspeare.  This  afternoon  in  walking,  I  ran 
over  for  an  hour  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  What  an 
utter  ignorance  does  it  indicate  of  true  Christianity ! 
Morality  is  its  main  vital  principle;  yet  the  story, 
though  strangely  unnatural,  is  beautifully  told,  and  in- 
imitably interestiDg." 

To  these  employments  must  be  added  attempts  to 
benefit  his  temporary  neighbors.  It  was  one  of  his  first 
cares  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  moral  and 
religious  state  of  the  surroundhig  population.  At 
Sandgate  he  found  much  to  regret.  "  It  is  grievous," 
he  laments  to  Mr.  Stephen,  '^  to  see  this  place — ^hot  and 
cold  sea-baths,  library,  billiard-table,  ponies,  donkeys. 
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ererj  iking  but  a  ohiu^y  or  cbapel,  or  aay  tlimg  o^ 
the  kind,  thoogli  it  b  a  sen  of  preierve  of  the  Arcb- 
Bii^o^fl.  There  in  not  erea  a  Snndaj-^aohod.  We  are 
trTmg  to  get  Bomething  <^  the  kind  set  cm  foot.'*  He 
was  ahnost  ^isquafified  by  feeble  health  from  personal 
exerti<nis  in  visiting  the  poor;  yet  what  he  eould,  he 
did,  even  in  this  way;  8t<^mg  often  in  has  solitary 
walks  to  drop  some  word  of  wisdom  for  those  who 
oasoaHy  met  him* . .  ^'Thursday :  walking  eaiiy,  met 
a  boy  aged  fonrteen,  John  Bnsseli,  who  can  not  read, 
and  nttetly  ignorant  of  religion— did  not  know  what 
would  become  of  ns  hereafter — may  this  meeting  be  for 
good."  .  .  .  Upon  those  whose  circumstances  made  it 
possible,  he  contiaiially  pressed  the  hi^piness  and  dnty 
of  thus  ministering  to  their  wants.  **Mis8  E.,''  he 
says  this  i^rmg,  ^  now  going  on  admirably.  Her  health 
and  spixits  improved,  and  she  very  active  amongst  the 
cottagers,  ddbg  them  good.  A  most  useful  lesson 
tai^ht  by  this ;  that  the  best  course  when  any  one  is 
low-spirited  and  distressed  with  anxieties,  is  to  set  them 
to  action  m  doing  good  to  others.  Trust  thou  in  the 
Lord,  and  be  doing  good,'* 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

Okb  important  subject  now  pressed  fbr  inttant  deci- 
sion. Lord  Sidmouth  bad  privately  informed  bim  thtft 
an  immediate  dissohition  of  Parliament  was  at  band ;  and 
tbe  time  was  tberefore  come,  wben  be  must  make  up  bis 
mind  to  retain  or  to  resign  the  represemtation  of  his 
county.  ^'  I  sbrink,"  be  says,  when  weighing  all  the 
arguments  upon  tbe  subject,  *'  fi^m  absolut^y  deciding 
to  resign  my  situation,  as  from  annibiktion.  Yet  ipy 
judgment  commends  it  more  and  more ;  and  it  is  not 
annihilation  if  I  stay  in  tbe  House,  though  not  for  York- 
shire. May  tbe  Lord  guide  me  aright.  The  urgent 
claims  of  my  children  upon  my  tbougbts,  time,  and 
superintendence,  strongly  enforce  my  relinquisbment, 
and  are  tbe  decidixig  consideration.  My  declining 
health  and  memory  seem  improved ;  but  I  ought  not 
to  be  na  occadonal  attandaut  on  Paiiiamient  if  MP. 
for  York^ure.  O  Lord  I  give  me  wisdom  to  guide  me 
rightly.  I  mean  to  spend  a  day  in  religious  ezereisea, 
and  to  make  this  with  my  children  the  great  olj^eots 
with  God."  His  decision  was  soon  made,  and  was  an- 
nounced in  t^e  following  letter : 

To  Ch4x/rle8J)u7wonibe^JSsg»jI}uncQmbeI^arkj  Yorkshire. 

*^Mt  Dsar  DtmcouBE:  After  mudi  serious  oonsi- 
deration,  I  have  at  last  made  up  my  mind  on  the  im- 
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portant  point  on  which  I  wrote  to  you  some  time  ago— 
I  have  resolved  to  resign  that  high  station  with  which 
the  kind  partiality  of  my  Yorkshire  friends  has  so  long 
honored  me,  and  in  which  you  have  yourself  so  kindly, 
and  actively,  and  perseveringly  contributed  to  place 
me.  The  truth  is,  that  I  find  I  must  either  continue  t<^ 
allot  less  time  and  thought  to  my  fiunily  than  it  justly 
claims,  or  that  I  must  cease  to  be  a  constant  and  assi- 
duous member  of  Parliament,  which  I  am  sure  I  ought 
to  be  if  I  undertake  so  serious  and  weighty  a  trust  as 
that  of  the  representative  of  the  county  of  York. 

"  Yet  I  will  fidrly  own  to  you,  that  it  is  not  altogether 
without  difficulty  that  I  have  brought  myself  to  form 
this  determination ;  but  my  judgment  being  clear,  and 
that  after  much  and  long  reflection,  (for  it  is  more  than 
a  year  that  this  plan  has  been  in  contemplation,)  and 
my  own  opinion  being  confirmed  by  those  of  several 
of  my  best  fiiends,  I  ought  no  longer  to  hesitate ;  and 
having  come  to  a  decision,  you  are  the  first  person  to 
whom  I  communicate  it.  The  probability  of  a  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament  in  the  ensuing  autunm  is  so  strong, 
that  it  seemed  right  for  me  to  make  up  my  mind ;  and 
I  will  own  to  you  that  I  wish  it  to  appear  dear  that  I 
am  not  influenced  in  my  judgment  by  the  fear  of  an 
oppodtion,  of  which,  if  I  were  to  offer  myself,  I  am 
clear  there  would  be  no  probability.  The  higher  or- 
ders are  not  liable  to  sudden  changes  of  their  opinions 
in  cases  of  this  sort,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
(some  which  no  one,  almost,  knows  but  myself  but 
which  would  be  of  very  powerM  operation)  that  I 
should  be  warmly  supported  by  the  great  body  of  the 
clothiers.  I  hope  you  will  not  suspect  me  of  not  esti- 
mating at  their  due  amount  the  trouble  and  expense 
which  another  contest  would  occasion  to  my  support- 
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ers ;  but  I  own,  that  if  I  believed  there  were  in  a  cer- 
tain quarter  any  desi^  to  oppose  me,  that  very  circum- 
stance would  produce  in  me  so  strong  a  disposition  to 
stand  my  ground,  that  I  should  find  it  very  hard  work 
to  force  myself  to  retire,  if  I  could  do  it  at  all — ^not, 
believe  me,  from  personal  motives,  though  I  dare  not 
affirm  that  they  would  not  mix,  but  because  I  should 
no  longer  think  it  my  duty  so  to  do ;  for  believing  that 
four  fifthfl  at  least  of  the  freeholders  are  friendly  to  me, 
I  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  a  member,  be  he  who  he 
may,  being  forced  upon  our  great  county  by  the  one 
fifth  of  the  freeholders,  against  the  sense  of  the  other 
four  parts,  merely  by  the  dread  of  the  expense  of  a 
contest ;  which  our  experience  in  1807  proves  may  be 
carried  on  for  a  sum  by  no  means  difficult  to  be  raised 
in  our  county,  without  pressing  too  heavily  on  the  can- 
didate himsel£ 

*'  But  it  is  in  confidence  that  to  your  private  ear  I  thus 
whisper  my  secret  feelings,  and  as  strictly  secret  I  beg 
you  will  consider  what  I  have  said.  Though  I  have 
consulted  none  but  very  particular  friends,  I  can  not 
but  suspect  that  there  has  been  some  leaky  vessel,  and 
that  hence  has  arisen  that  abominable  report  of  a  com- 
promise between  Mr.  H.  Lascelles  and  myself  which 
would  have  been  highly  dishonorable  to  us  both,  though 
far  more  so  to  me  than  to  him.  Several  friends,  how- 
ever, on  whose  judgments  I  place  great  reliance,  are 
so  earnest  with  me  not  to  quit  Parliament  altogether, 
that  I  have  agreed  to  accept  the  very  kind  offer  of  a 
dear  friend,  and  through  marriage  a  near  relation,  which 
will  probably  place  me  in  a  seat  in  which  my  occasional 
attendance  in  the  House  of  Commons  will  not  be  in« 
consistent  with  other  claims.  But  let  this  also  be  strictly 
entre  nous  at  present.    I  am  doubtfiil  as  to  the  proper 
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time  of  announcing  my  intended  resignation  publicly, 
and  shall  be  glad  of  your  opinion  on  that  head,  on 
which  I  mean  also  to  consult  Creyke,  and  another  friend 
or  two.  If  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  should  seem 
really  likely,  or  pretty  certainly  to  take  place,  it  might, 
and  I  conceive  would,  become  right  for  me  to  declare 
my  intention  without  further  loss  of  time ;  but  if  we 
seem  likely  to  live  through  another  session,  the  decla- 
ration might  this  year  be  premature.  I  can  not  con- 
clude without  thanking  you  most  cordially  for  all  the 
kindness  which  I  have  experienced  from  you  during  my 
connection  with  York :  for  though  I  am  not  vain,  or 
rather  foolish  enough  to  ascribe  your  support  to  per- 
sonal motives,  which,  indeed,  would  be  a  supposition 
dishonorable  to  yourself,  yet  I  should  be  void  of  all 
gratitude  if  its  emotions  were  not  called  forth  by  the 
long  course  of  continued  good  offices  with  which  you 
have  fevored  me.  Let  me  agcdn,  however,  earnestly 
request,  that  all  I  have  said  may  be  at  present  consi 
dered  as  strictly  confidential. 

"Let  me  beg  you  to  present  my  own  and  Mrs.  W.^s 
kind  remembrances  to  Lady  Charlotte,  who,  with  all 
the  fiimily,  I  hope  is  well,  and  to  believe  me,  my  dear 
D.,  with  real  regard, 

"Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  W.  WiLBERPORCE." 

Hifl  intentions  did  not  long  remain  a  secret.  So  soon 
as  he  heard  from  good  authority  that  Parliament  was 
about  to  be  dissolved,  he  sent  "  his  resigning  advertise- 
ment." "  I  humbly  trust  that  I  have  done  right ;  but 
I  can  not  say  that  I  do  not  feel  a  good  deal.  Surely  it 
is  much  to  quit  such  a  situation  with  a  high  cliaracter, 
and  with  the  wishes  of  friends  that  T  should  retain  it. 
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I  go  to  prayer.  Ify  heart  Ib  deoeitfiil,  I  ootoBoefy  hatow 
myself  what  it  ^wishes,  atill  my  judgiaent  k  for  Sram- 
ber." 

1^8  unexpected  annoimoement  was  very  Tarioualy 
reoeiyed.  Those  who  had  witneBsed  the  aiooimt  of 
labor  which  his  senfle  of  doty  had  long  imposed  upon 
him,  and  c<»npared  it  with  the  powers  of  his  dight 
frame  and  t^der  health,  rejoioed  in  his  decisioa. 

His  Yorkshire  Mends,  almost  to  a  man,  lam^ited  it. 
^'  You  can  not  be  ignorant,"  writes  one  of  them,  '^  that 
by  the  nation  in  general  yon  are  looked  up  to  as  the 
adyocate  of  religion  amongst  the  higher  orders  of  so<a- 
ety,  and  partioularly  in  that  legislatiye  asasmbly,  of 
whioh,  happily  for  this  eountry,  yon  have  soloing  been 
a  conqHonous  and  efficient  member." 

The  applause  which  he  feared  to  seem  to  seek,  fol- 
lowed him  into  his  retirement.  The  county  at  large 
on  the  day  of  nomination,  recorded  solemnly  their 
judgment  of  his  character  in  an  enthusiastic  vote  of 
their  unanimous  thanks ;  and  his  own  town  of  Hull  fol- 
lowed with  a  siniilar  memorial  of  affection. 

In  the  following  fragment  of  his  own  dictation,  his 
long  and  singular  connection  with  the  county  is  re- 
viewed. 

^^  Surely  if  I  con  not  but  look  back  upon  the  drctun- 
stances  which  attended  the  first  formation  of  my  con- 
nection with  the  county  of  York  without  recognizing 
the  traces  of  providential  guidance,  neither  can  Z  for- 
bear to  acknowledge  the  same  gracious  favor  in  my 
having  so  long  continued  in  my  honorable  station. 
May  I  not  well  wonder  that  in  a  county  accustomed  to 
BO  much  attention  from  its  members,  so  much  that  was 
likely  to  give  offense  should  be  endured  in  me  without 
the  slightest  expression  of  disapprobation?  My  reli- 
21* 
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giottfi  character  and  habits  might  alone  be  expected  to 
produce  disgust.  My  never  attending  the  county  races, 
or  even  the  assizes ;  my  never  cultivating  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  the  nobUity  and  gentry,  (an  omission 
which  would  have  been  culpable,  but  for  the  expend- 
iture it  would  have  occasioned  of  time  which  I  wanted 
for  important  purposes ;)  my  seldom  visiting  the  county, 
sometimes  not  going  into  it  for  several  years  together ; 
all  these  might  &irly  have  been  expected  to  have  alien- 
ated from  me  the  good-will  of  the  freeholders ;  yet  it 
never  produced  this  effect,  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  I  never  should  have  experienced  another 
opposition.  But  I  began  to  perceive  traces  of  infirmity, 
which,  from  considerations  alike  of  duty  and  prudence, 
determined  me  to  retire  from  my  dignified  station,  and 
to  accept  the  fiiendly  offer  of  a  seat  in  Parliament 
which  would  absolve  me  from  the  obligation  of  constant 
attendance. 

"  Several  of  my  Yorkshire  friends  were  for  the  first 
time  dissatisfied  with  me ;  and  the  letters  which  I  re- 
ceived from  various  quarters,  were  such  as  could  not 
but  be  gratifying  to  any  liberal  mind.  And  here  I  can 
not  forbear  mentioning  a  trifiiog  anecdote,  which  is 
not  without  importance  in  the  proof  it  affords  that  the 
general  course  of  a  public  man  may  be  approved  by 
many  who  may  not  concur  with  him  in  his  political  opin- 
ions. On  my  way  to  the  House  of  Commons  one  day, 
soon  after  my  having  exchanged  my  seat  for  Yorkshire 
for  the  borough  of  Bramber,  I  met  Mr.  Sheridan. 
After  we  had  exchanged  salutations,  '  Do  you  know,' 
said  he,  *•  that  I  was  near  writing  to  you  some  little  time 
ago  ?'  On  my  asking  the  occasion  of  his  intended  let- 
ter, 'Why,'  said  he,  'I  read  in  the  newspaper  your 
Farewell  Address  to  the  Freeholders  of  Yorkshire,  and 
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though  you  and  I  have  not  much  agreed  in  our  votes 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  yet  I  thought  the  independ- 
ent part  you  acted  would  render  your  retirement  firom 
Parliament  a  public  loss.  I  was  about,  therefore,  to 
write  to  you,  to  enforce  on  you  the  propriety  of  recon- 
sidering your  determination  to  retire,  as  I  supposed, 
from  public  life,  when  I  was  informed  that  you  were  to 
come  into  Parliament  for  Bramber;  this  information 
made  me  lay  aside  my  intention.' " 

Ilis  motives  for  retiring  from  the  representation  of 
Yorkshire,  were  not  understood  by  many,  and  he  was 
pressed  to  allow  himself  to  be  nominated  as  a  candidate 
for  many  prominent  places;  and  even  from  Yorkshire  he 
received  many  urgent  requests  to  withdraw  his  resig- 
nation. The  representation  of  a  borough  left  him  at 
liberty  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment  as  to 
the  amount  of  attendance  in  the  House  which  it  might 
be  necessary  for  him  to  give,  and  that  of  Bramber  being 
in  the  gift  of  Lord  Calthorpe,  a  near  relative  of  Mrs. 
Wilberforce,  he  was  returned  as  its  representative. 

His  Sandgate  retirement  was  soon  interrupted  by  the 
conclusion  of  his  children's  holidays;  as  he  wished  him- 
self to  place  one  of  his  boys  with  a  new  tutor  in  Leices- 
tershire. "  On  Friday  last,"  he  teUs  Lord  Muncaster, 
"I  set  out  from  Sandgate  with  my  two  boys,  to  convey 
them  to  their  respective  places  of  education." 

This  journey  is  a  good  illustration  of  his  parental  ten- 
derness. "I  had  resolved,"  he  writes  to  Mrs.  Wilber- 
force, from  Leicestershire, "  to  set  my  fiice  toward  Cam- 
bridge this  very  day ;  but  at  length  I  thought  it  better 
(aft^r  a  rumination  on  my  pillow  when  I  lay  awake 

against  my  will,  thinking  of  dear ,  who  lay  in  a  little 

bed  by  my  side  fast  asleep,  and  whom  I  conceived  I  was 
about  to  leave  for  good)  to  return  southward.    I  feel  so 
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nervous  about  leaving  him,  that,  but  for  shame,  I  think  I 
should  bring  him  back  again."    "After  having  prayed 

with  ,  and  had  a  tSte-d^ke  with  Mrs. ,  I  set 

off  for  Leicester.  Poor  dear  boy,  he  was  much  affected 
at  parting  with  me,  turning  round  and  bursting  into 
tears,  first  quietly,  and  afterwards  with  sobs.    I  was 

near  crying  too,  as  I  said  to  Mrs. :  'I  must  get 

off,  or  else — .'  But  she,  I  trust,  will  watch  over  him 
with  Christian  care." 

Another  incident  on  this  journey  must  stand  in  his 
own  words.  "  I  am  much  grieved  at  having  yesterday 
passed  by,  without  stopping,  a  man  in  a  ditch  by  the 
road-side  between  Bamet  and  London,  whom  two  or 
three  gentlemen  were  attending  to.  The  Leeds  coach, 
with  the  back  seats  empty,  was  just  behind,  and  multi- 
tudes of  passengers,  so  that  help  could  not  be  wanted ; 
yet  it  was  wrong  in  all  respects  to  pass  by.  It  is  an  ad- 
judged case  since  the  Good  Samaritan  parable — at  which 
I  should  have  been  instinctively  prompt.  It  was  not 
hardness  of  heart,  I  believe,  either.  I  was  busy  hear- 
ing Bowdler^s  paper  upon  Dugald  Stewart,  and  I  was 
flurried  by  the  Leeds  coach,  on  the  outside  of  which 
were  people  who,  I  thought,  knew  me ;  yet,  if  so,  it  was 
worse — not  glorifying  God,  etc.  Lord,  forgive  me,  for- 
give me  !  I  felt  (and  now  condemn  it)  more,  that  to- 
day is  the  anniversary  (Oct.  25th)  of  my  escape  from 
drowning  in  the  Avon,  by  a  most  providential  sugges- 
tion." So  little  had  thirty-two  years  of  public  life  har- 
dened his  affections,  or  blunted  a  most  tender  con- 
science. 

On  the  26th  of  October  he  was  again  at  Sandgate, 
and  purposing  to  "  set  apart  a  day  for  devotional  exer- 
cises, in  which  my  main  objects  will  be  divine  guidance 
and  blessing  as  to  my  children,  and  for  a  blessing  on  ray 
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new  plan  of  life.  For  guidance  and  sirength  to  "wA  in 
the  right  path.    Oh !  what  oanse  hare  I  for  gratitnde  I'' 

To  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  he  appeared  at  this  time  foil 
"  ten  years  older"  than  he  was ;  but  more  intimate  ae- 
quaintance  removed  this  impression.  Delicaoy  of  health 
had  indeed  set  on  him  already  some  of  the  external 
marks  of  age ;  and  a  stoop  which  he  contracted  early, 
and  which  lessened  his  apparent  statnre,  added  nmeh 
to  this  effect.  But  the  agility  of  his  step,  the  qniekness 
of  all  his  senses,  (thongh  he  only  heard  with  one  ear,) 
his  sparkling  eye,  and  the  compass  and  beauty  of  his 
voice,  contradicted  all  these  first  appearances.  And 
those  who  listened  with  delight  to  the  freshness  and 
exuberance  of  thoughts,  sometimes  deeply  serious,  some- 
times playful  and  humorous,  which  enriched  his  convexB- 
ation,  could  hardly  believe  that  he  had  long  borne  the 
weight  even  of  manly  years.  At  the  breakfast-table, 
and  again  from  the  setting-iti  of  evening  until  midnight 
were  his  gayest  times;  at  the  last,  eq>ecially,  all  his  &- 
culties  were  in  the  fullest  exercise ;  and  when  being 
read  to  in  his  £miily  circle,  which  was  his  delight,  he 
poured  forth  all  his  stores,  gathering  around  him  book 
after  book  to  illustrate,  question,  or  confirm  the  imme- 
diate subject  of  the  evening. 

From  Barham  Court,  where  he  had  stopped  on  his 
return  to  London,  he  thus  writes  to  Mrs.  Hannah  More : 

"  You  really  provoke  me,  my  dear  friend,  when  you 
begin  your  letter  by  saying  that  you  are  always  sorry 
to  break  in  upon  me.  As  if  you  did  not  know,  that  to 
hear  from  you  is  always  to  me  like  a  piece  of  fine 
smooth-shaven  down  to  a  horseman  who  is  almost  worn 
out  by  plodding  Ins  weary  way  through  deep  clayey 
roads,  or  picking  his  steps  among  stony  paths.  The 
very  animal  he  rides  is  revived  by  the  change,  and  in- 
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stinctively  sets  up  a  canter.  I  suppose  mj  reader  is  the 
aoimal's  archetype ;  though  he,  less  lively  than  the  four- 
footed  performer,  does  not  seem  to  partake  of  the  ani- 
mation. Or  rather,  to  speak  the  truth,  he  would  not, 
for  I  need  not  assure  you  that  I  do  not  commit  your 
epistles  to  his  perusal.  The  idea  was  suggested  by  his 
being  at  this  moment  at  my  side,  in  a  state  not  unaptly 
described  by  my  representation.  *        «        « 

"  To  see  so  little  of  you  is  a  standing  grievance  of  my 
life,  (I  speak  seriously.)  But  you  possess  a  first  place  in 
my  heart.  May  the  Almighty  support  and  bless  you. 
I  am  concerned  for  poor  Patty  also.  But  this  vile  body 
is  to  be  the  exclamation  here  below.  By  and  by  it  will 
be,  Thanks  to  God,  who  hath  given  us  the  victory 
through  Jesus  Christ  I  Farewell.  Let  me  hear  from 
you  occasionally,  and  never  be  so  affected  again  as  to 
talk  of  breaking  in  upon  me. 

"  Mrs.  Wilberforce  desires  me  to  send  her  kindest  re- 
membrances ;  give  mine  to  the  sisterhood,  and  believe 
me,  ever  your  sincere  and  affectionate  friend, 

"W.  WiLBEBFOBCE. 

"P.  S. — ^AlasI  alas!  this  sad  war  with  America!  I 
never  felt  any  public  incident  so  deeply.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  I  thank  God  I  can  lay  my  head  on  my  pillow  in 
peace,  for  our  government  is  not  chargeable  with  the 
blood-guiltiness ;  but  Madison,  Jefferson,  etc." 

In  the  quiet  hours  of  his  retirement,  he  had  been 
looking  forward  to  his  London  life,  and  resolving 
on  such  rules  as  he  thought  would  be  then  useful  to 
him.  Above  all,  he  determined  ^^  when  not  unavoid- 
ably prevented  by  company  or  House  of  Commons, 
to  take  an  hour,  or  at  least  half  an  hour,  for  private 
devotions,  including  Scripture-reading  and  meditation, 
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immediately  before  &mily  prayers.  Besides  other 
benefits,  one  will  be  to  send  me  back  into  society 
with  a  more  spiritual  mind,  and  to  help  me  to  preserve 
it  through  the  evening,  and  to  make  the  conversation 
more  edifying  and  instructive.  How  can  I  expect  a 
blessing  otherwise  ?  Oh  I  let  me  reform  here ;  it  has 
been  my  standing  sin  of  late.  I  must  therefore  remem- 
ber that  I  shaQ  find  it  difficult  to  adhere  to  the  reformed 
system.  The  best  hope  will  arise  from  my  bearing 
about  with  me  a  deep  impression  of  the  difficulty,  and 
of  my  own  weakness,  and  of  the  urgent  need  of  Divine 
help.  Also  aim  at  universal  holiness,  guard  against 
self-indulgence  and  love  of  human  estimation.  Oh  I 
how  that  vile  passion  will  creep  in !  Even  now  it  is  at 
work,  fold  within  fold.  Lord,  thou  knowest  me ;  I  caat 
myself  on  Thy  pardoning  mercy  and  sanctifying  grace." 
Upon  his  return  to  London,  he  set  apart  a  day  for 
more  especial  private  devotions.  "  I  have  had  serious 
doubts  whether  or  not  it  is  right  to  do  so  when  I  have 
80  many  important  subjects  to  consider,  and  so  much  to 
do ;  yet  the  examples,  as  well  as  the  writings  of  good 
men,  and  above  all,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  taking  the  pre- 
cepts which  directly  treat  of  fasting,  and  comparing 
them  with  others,  warrant  it.  N.  B. — Christ's  words 
about  the  demons,  which  expelled  only, by  fasting  and 
prayer.  Then  as  to  my  being  now  extremely  occupied, 
Owen's  remark  in  some  degree  applies,  (inference  from 
Malachi,)  that  we  should  give  God,  if  needful,  our  best 
time.  O  Lord !  Thy  blessing  can  render  j&r  more  than 
a  day's  time  as  nothing  even  in  my  worldly  business, 
and  if  the  main-spring's  force  be  strengthened,  and  its 
working  improved,  (cleansed  from  dust  and  foulness,) 
surely  the  machine  will  go  better.  Lord,  what  I  do  I 
trust  is  pleasing  to  Thee ;  accept  and  bless  my  service." 
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"  Let  me  look  over  my '  grotrndfl  for  humiliAtioii,'  my 
*  company  Tegulations.'  How  sadly  apt  am  I  to  lose 
all  recollection  of  these,  and  of  keeping  my  heart  when 
1  am  in  society!  Lord,  strengthen  me  with  might. 
Let  Christ  dwell,  not  merely  occasionally  visit,  but 
dwell  in  my  heart  by  fiuth.  Let  me  ctiltivate  more  a 
habitual  love  of  GtoA — ^Butler  and  Barrow — habitual 
gratitude.  Let  me  try  some  memorandum  analogous 
to  the  phylactery.    See  Numb.  16 :  88,  40.'* 

BBs  time  was  so  fWly  occupied  by  important  ques- 
tions in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  pressing  business 
out  of  it,  that  as  yet  he  found  little  increased  leisure 
from  his  change  of  station.  His  Diary  shows  the  nature 
of  these  occupations. 

*'  Dec.  7th.  Breakfeflters  numerous,  and  not  clear  from 
company  till  time  to  go  to  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society^  monthly  committee  meeting,  to  get  a  grant  of 
Testaments  for  the  West-Lidies ;  2000  willingly  grant- 
ed. To  Babington*s  and  wrote  letters.  Met  Butter- 
worth  fresh  from  Ireland  .  .  his  communications  show 
sad  hostility  of  mind  between  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics  .  .  then  House.  Moving  for  papers  about 
Slave  Trade  at  Cape,  and  Mauritius.  Lord  Welling- 
ton's grant  of  £100,000  to  buy  an  estate.  After  the 
House  a  discussion  at  Henry  Thornton's  with  Babing- 
ton,  the  Dean,  and  Stephen.  At  night  home  with  the 
Dean.  8th.  Fuller  of  Kettering  breakfasted,  and 
talked  much  about  East-Indian  Gospel  Communication 
plan.  Then  town,  Manufacturers'  Committee — ^Duke 
of  Kent  in  the  chair,  and  very  civil.  Then  Hatchard's, 
letters — ^home  to  dinner — Stephen,  Simeon,  the  Dean, 
and  others — ^the  House.  12th.  Forced  to  dine  with 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  One  of  his  mixed  parties — 
Lord  Sidmouth  —  Vansittart  —  Hastings,  quite  aged. 
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AH  splendid — ^Lord  ffidmouth  dever.  Slieiidaii  Biid  of 
a  pergon  whom  Lord  Kdmonth  does  not  like,  Oh  I  he 
has  an  iron  heart,  but  Lord  j^dmovth  has  a  fine  spirit. 
14th.  To  town  to  find  out  about  Dr.  B  ■  from  Tar- 
mouth,  who  had  written  for  £20,  without  whioh  he 
with  his  wife  would  be  rained — could  learn  nothfaig — 
80  sent  it  doubtmgiy.  AMcan  iBstitutioii,  and  home 
Voice  not  well  to-day.  Duehess  of  York  took  my  an 
telope.  18th.  Letters  and  eallere  till  two.  Aftioan  In- 
stitution. House  on  grant  to  Russia  £200,000* — spoke 
but  middlingly.  2dd.  To  town  about  twehre  to  meet 
Brougham  at  Lord  BaUiurst^  about  Parke's  Journals. 
Heard  of  Russian  meeting,  and  that  Duke  of  York  m 
the  ch^.  Went  to  Grown  and  Anchor,  and  found 
Lord  Liverpool,  Duke  of  York,  Lord  Gastlereagh, 
N.  Yansittart,  Lord  Harrowby,  Lord  Buckingham- 
shire, and  several  undeiHSfecretaries,  and  four  or  five 
Rusdan  merchants — Samu^  lliomton  speaking — six- 
ty or  seventy  common  people — ^meeting  utteriy  un- 
Imown — ^tried  to  get  it  put  off;  but  being  desired  to 
speak,  did  E^iortly — ratbtf  pressing  adjournment,  but 
they  had  not  presence  of  mind  for  it.  Brougham  had 
sent  to  know  if  any  Whig,  and  then  he  would  come. 
I  pressed  him  to  write  to  Lord  Holland  to  make  a 
second  meetmg.  I  fear  the  folly,  if  not  worse,  of  not 
taking  piuns  to  have  a  ftll  meeting,  (perhaps  for  fear  of 
having  the  bucnness  taken  out  of  certain  hands,)  pre- 
vented more  notice ;  and  now  there  &  danger  of  its  be- 
ing conddered  as  cooked  up  between  nmiisters  and  a 
few  interested  Russian  merchants — sad,  so  to  spoil  a 

♦  A  miin  of  £200,000  was  voted  for  the  reKef  of  the  sufferings 
brought  upon  the  Ruaaians  bj  their  gallant  resistance  to  the  common 
enemy.  The  meeting  of  the  23d,  was  to  raise  ftinds  fbr  fte  same  pur- 
pose by  prirate  charity. 
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noble  work  which  would  have  taken  admirably,  and 
given  rise  to  a  noble  testimony  of  national  admiration, 
esteem,  benevolence,  and  gratitude.  24th.  Town — 
read  Report,  corrected  from  AUen's  draught  at  Free- 
masons' Hall — distressed  manufacturers — ^Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge in  the  chair — ^he  had  never  heard  of  Russian 
meeting,  nor  Stephen.  So  vexed  at  the  folly  of  its 
managers,  that  after  talking  with  Brougham  and  Lord 
Bathurst,  I  wrote  Lord  Liverpool  and  S.  Thornton  to 
get  the  meeting  stated  as  a  preliminary  one  before 
Christmas.  26th.  To  Lord  Liverpool's  by  half-past 
eleven  to  confer  about  undoing  the  evil  done  by  the 
Russian  subscription  management.  Lord  Harrowby, 
Yansittart,  S.  Thornton  came.  Agreed  upon  notifying 
another  meeting — ^acting  on  my  advice.  Still  I  fear  all 
or  a  hundredth  part  of  the  mischief  can  not  be  undone. 
Thence  to  secretary  of  Russian  embassy,  to  tell  him 
that  the  manu&cturers  wished  to  give  supplies  of  man- 
ufactures. 

*'  30th.  Owen  of  Lanark,  Dale's  son-in-law  and  part- 
ner, breakfasted  with  me,  and  staid  long  talking  with 
me  of  his  plan  of  education,  and  of  rendering  manufac- 
tures and  morals  compatibleii"  This  visit  was  renewed 
soon  after,  and  Mr.  Grant  and  Henry  Thornton  met 
Mr.  Owen  by  appointment.  When  Mr.  Owen  was  pro- 
ceeding to  detail  his  schemes,  he  gently  hinted  that  the 
ladies  present  might  be  suffered  to  retire  from  a  discus- 
sion which  must  prove  beyond  their  comprehension. 
Mr.  Wilberforce  eagerly  dissented  from  the  proposition ; 
and  it  was  well  for  Mr.  Owen  that  he  yielded,  for  he 
had  not  read  long  before  "  Grant,  Henry  Thornton, 
and  I  were  all  fast  asleep,  and  the  despised  ladies  were 
his  only  real  audience."  "  One  of  my  great  piinciples, 
Mr.  Wilberforce,"  said  the  schemer,  "  is,  that  persons 
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ought  to  place  themselves  in  the  situation  of  others,  and 
act  as  they  would  wish  themselves  to  be  treated."  "  Is 
that  quite  a  new  principle,  Mr.  Owen?"  was  his  an- 
swer, with  that  look  of  suppressed  humor,  which  gave 
his  countenance  an  archness  of  expression  which  no  de- 
scription can  convey.  *'  I  think  I  have  read  something 
very  like  it  in  a  book  called  the  New  Testament." 
"  Very  possibly  it  may  be  so,"  gravely  answered  the 
imperturbable  philosopher.  Yet  such  was  his  universal 
kindness,  that  Mr.  Owen  left  him  to  tell  others  that 
Mr.  Wilberforce  was  charmed  with  his  discoveries. 

"Owen  of  Lanark,"  says  his  diary,  "with  a  new 
view  of  man — strange,  &ncifhl  speculations,  and  prac- 
tical success  amongst  Dr.  Dales'  children.  Grant  and 
I  fell  asleep,  but  I  kept  his  paper  and  ran  over  it  after- 
wards. Strange  that  the  Quakers,  even  the  sensible 
Allen  admires  it.  So  do  the  Socinians,  or  half-Socini- 
ans."  Christmas  brought  his  children  around  him,  and 
he  was  joining  in  all  their  business  and  amusements. 
"Being  read  to  aloud,"  by  one,  "examining  another 
in  history,  watching  carefully  over  all  their  tem- 
pers," taking  them  to  the  "  British  Museum"  to  see  a 
"  great  fish,"  and  to  "  toy-shops ;"  "  running  races  with 
them  in  the  garden,"  or,  a  still  greater  pleasure,  "  read- 
ing aloud  through  the  long  evenings."  ^  Rokeby  lent 
me  in  quarto— I  wait  to  buy  the  cheaper  octavo ;  all 
earnest  for  reading  it,  and  interested  beyond  measure, 
but  chiefly  for  the  story.  Left  off  and  locked  it  up 
during  Sunday.  "  I  must  put  down,"  he  says  amidst 
these  various  engagements,  "that  I  have  had  latdy  too 
little  time  for  private  devotions;  I  must  take  at  least  an 
hour  for  them  every  morning.  I  can  sadly  confirm  Dod- 
dridge's remark,  '  that  when  we  go  on  ill  in  the  closet 
we  commonly  do  so  everywhere  else.'    I  must  mend 
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here ;  I  ftm  afraid  of  gcftting  into  what  Otren  orik  a 
trade  of  smning  a&d  repenting.  Yet  where  can  I  go 
else?  Thou  only,  O  Lord!  oantt  pardon  and  sancti- 
fy me.  Oh!  what  nnapeakahle  comfort  it  is  to  cast 
oneaelf  on  the  Sayionr,  as  a  gnOty,  weak  dnner  in  my- 
self bnt  aa  troating  in  the  gracious  promisee  of  God 
through  the  Redeemer  I  Let  him  that  is  athirBt  oome. 
Lord,  I  must  flee  to  Thee,  and  oleave  to  Thee.  Be 
Thou  my  all  in  all.'' 

At  times,  in  ihe  secret  struggles  of  his  heart,  he 
laments  that  he  was  ^^  unable  to  realize  the  presence  of 
Ood.  It  was  as  if  there  had  been  a  wall  of  separation 
that  I  could  not  penetrate  or  see  over  ^  and  my  heart 
dead  and  cold.  Surely  it  is  not  enthusiasm  to  notice 
these  sensations,  as  David  does.  Iiord,  renew  and 
quicken  me."  But  this  was  not  his  common  state. 
His  secret  entries  testify  that  habitual  peace,  combined 
with  the  deepest  humility,  were  in  him  the  bleaeed 
fhiits  of  keeping  Gk>d's  watch  carefhliy.  They  are  well 
expressed  in  an  ^itry  at  this  time.  ^^  I  am  just  returned 
from  a  highly  impressrre  sennon  by  Mr.  Dunn.  I  hope 
that  my  sensibility  is  in  some  degree  the  effect  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  blocking  of  Christ  at  the  door  of  my 
heart.  I  must  not  npead,  any  of  my  few  minutes  before 
dinner  in  writing;  but  let  me  just  record  my  feelings  of 
deep  humiliation,  yet  of  confiding  though  humble  £uth 
— looking  to  the  Saviour  as  my  only  ground  of  hope. 
I  cast  myself  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  bewaUing  my  ex- 
ceeding sinfulness  and  unprofitableness,  deeply,  most 
deeply  aggravated  by  the  infinity  of  my  mercies.  I 
plead  Thy  precious  promises,  and  earnestly  pi*ay  to 
Thee  to  shed  abroad  in  my  heart  more  lore,  more  hu- 
mility, more  faith,  more  hope,  more  peace,  and  joy ;  in 
short,  to  fill  me  with  all  the  fullness  of  God,  and  make 
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me  more  meet  to  be  a  partaker  of  the  inheritanoe  of 
the  saints  in  light.  Then  shall  I  also  be  better  in  all 
the  relations  of  life  in  which  I  am  now  so  defective, 
and  my  light  will  shine  before  men,  and  I  shall  adorn 
the  doctrine  of  God  my  Saviour  in  all  things." 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

IVo  most  important  topics  at  this  time  claimed  his 
attention,  and  occupied  largely  his  time  and  efforts; 
the  Catholic  question  and  the  opening  the  Indian  Em- 
pire freely  to  the  action  of  Christian  missionaries.  On 
both  he  took  a  rery  decided  stand,  and  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  latter  object  he  exerted  himself  with 
untiring  assiduity.  As  regarded  the  propriety  of  ad- 
mitting Roman  Catholics  to  a  seat  in  Parliament,  he 
held  views  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the  friends 
with  whom  he  acted  in  most  religious  matters ;  con- 
tending that  as  they  were  abready  entitled  to  vote  it 
was  better  they  should  be  represented  by  honorable 
members  of  their  own  denomination,  than  by  professed 
Protestants ;  and  though  in  this,  as  in  all  other  ques- 
tions, general  popularity  and  party  principles  were  no 
rule  for  him  to  steer  by,  and  though  he  suffered  keen- 
ly from  shocking  upon  such  a  question,  the  conscien- 
tious scruples  of  those  whose  principles  he  most  esteem- 
ed, yet  even  this  feeling  could  not  for  a  moment  bias 
his  decision.  "Lord  direct  me,"  he  prays  on  this 
question ;  "  all  the  religious  people  are  on  the  other 
side,  but  they  are  sadly  prejudiced."  "  It  grieves  me 
to  sparate  from  the  Dean,  and  all  my  religious  friends ; 
but  conscience  must  be  obeyed.  God  does  not  direct 
us  to  use  carnal  weapons  in  His  cause." 
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He  had  long  been  engaged  to  spend  the  Easter 
week  (daring  which  the  House  adjourned)  with  his 
fiimily,  in  visiting  Lord  Gambier,  bnt  resolved,  after 
a  severe  straggle,  "  to  give  it  ap  entirely,  not  being 
able  to  spare  the  time  now  when  it  is  so  mach  needed 
for  East-Indian  religion,  and  seeing  people  on  it.''  This 
was  one  great  branch  of  his  exertions.  AU  had  access 
to  him,  and  he  coald  enter  everywhere.  He  was  the 
link  between  the  most  dissimilar  allies.  Bishops  and 
Baptists  foand  in  him  a  common  term.  "  After  break- 
&st  Messrs.  Gatteridge,  Weymoath,  and  Shaw,  three 
Baptist  committee  gentlemen,  called  on  me  aboat  East- 
India  Baptist  missionaries.    Called  on  the  Bishop  of  St. 

David's  and  tried  to  stir  him  ap.    Called  Earl ^'s 

aboat  East-India  reHgioas  basiness,  foand  him  Aill  of 
prejadice  and  ignorance.  How  sad  that  so  noble  a 
mind  as  his  shoald  be  rendered  so  indifferent  to  the 
happiness  of  oar  fellow-creatores  I" 

In  the  midst  of  this  engrossing  straggle,  he  was 
threatened  with  a  serious  attack  of  sickness,  and  for  one 
day  was  very  ill.  The  temper  of  his  mind  ander  this 
distressing  interraption  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  degree 
in  which  the  prayer  with  which  he  entered  on  the 
cause  had  graciously  been  answered.  He  had  asked 
for  simplicity  of  purpose,  and  his  cheeriuhiess  when 
laid  aside,  shows  how  pure  had  been  the  motives  of  his 
activity.  "April  24th.  A  blank  day;  and  really  I 
could  do  nothing  but  think  of  God's  goodness  to  me,  in 
that,  even  when  I  am  ill,  I  suffer  no  pain.  General  Cal- 
vert told  me  of  Col. ^'s  most  painful  operation, 

(twenty  minutes  long,)  after  great  previous  suffering, 
undergoing  immense  fatigues,  and  unable  to  spare  him- 
self when  suffering  agonies.  Oh  I  how  much  will  men 
bear  for  a  corruptible  crown !     Poor  fellow !  it  is  very 
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affeoting.  May  God  toueh  hia  heart.  Ho^f  thankful 
ought  I  to  be  for  haviog  been  spared  it  all !  Here,  aa 
UBOid,  God  moat  meroi&l.    My  Sayioar  spares  me.'* 

Two  days  later,  April  26,  he  s^ys:  '^  A  veryfiae  day 
after  exoesslYe  rain — ^all  the  trees  in  leaf— lilacs  come 
QUt^  Heaard  the  nightingale  a  little.  The  first  this 
year.  My  children  around  me.  My  wife  in  health,  and 
aU  most  beautiful  and  comfortable  about  me.  What 
cause  have  I  for  thankfulness!  Pretty  well  in  health 
myself^  and  for  two  or  thxee  hours  doing  business  in  the 
garden.  East-India  religion — ^Loxd  T.'s  pamphlet,  and 
thinking.'* 

The  hidden  safeguard  of  his  happy  simplicity  of  pur- 
pose, may  be  found  in  the  record  of  his  secret  hours. 
^  Secured,^  he  says  at  his  busiest  time,  '^  an  hour  for 
private  devotions  this  morning  and  yesterday,  and  found 
the  effects  of  it.'*  "This  E^t-Indian  object,"  was  his 
declaration  when  he  undertook  it,  "is  assuredly  the 
greatest  that  ever  interested  the  heart,  or  engaged  the 
efiEbrts  of  man.  How  wonderful  that  a  private  man 
should  have  such  an  influence  on  the  temporal  and  eter- 
nal hi^piness  of  millions ;  literally,  millions  on  millions 
yet  unboomi  O  God  I  make  me  more  earnest  for  Thy 
glory ;  and  may  I  act  more  firom  real  love  and  gratitude 
to  my  redeeming  Lord."  "  Oh !  how  does  this  little 
check  of  sickness,"  he  continues  after  his  recovery,  "  im- 
press on  me  the  duty  of  working  while  it  is  day ;  the 
night  Cometh  when  no  man  can  work  I  Let  me  not 
take  my  estimate  of  myself  from  others  who  do  not 
know  me,  but  from  my  own  self-knowledge  and  con- 
science. Oh !  what  cause  have  I  for  contrition  1  What 
misspent  time,  what  wasted  talents,  what  means  of  grace 
(no  one  so  many  and-  so  great)  with  how  little  profit ; 
what  self-indulgent  habits ;  what  softness,  instead  of 
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the  hardness  of  a  good  soldier  of  Christ  I  It  may  be 
aho'tni  in  any  improper  want  of  self-deniaL  O  Lord  t 
may  my  fldth  and  love  be  more  active,  bringing  forth 
more  the  frtiits  of  the  Spirit/' 

In  this  temper  he  pursued  his  ^ork.  After  usmg 
great  efforts  to  enlist  the  religious  people  of  every 
denomination  l^iroughout  the  kingdom  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  measures  proposed,  which  met  with  the 
most  determined  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  East-India  Company,  he  was  finally 
able  to  induce  the  ministry  to  determine  to  recommend 
the  adoption  by  Parliament  of  the  measures  he  advo- 
cated. The  great  strength  of  the  Anglo-Indian  party 
lay  in  the  House  of  Conmions,  and  the  resolutions  of 
the  government  might  be  defeated  there.  He  prepared 
himself  diligentiy  to  address  the  House,  and  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Resolution  fdiich  covered  his  views, 
though  the  appearance  of  tiie  House  was  as  adverse  as 
cotdd  be,  he  never  spoke  with  greater  power,  or  pro- 
duced more  nnpression.  Twenty  years  before,  he  had 
appeared  in  the  same  place,  the  eloquent  advocate  of 
this  same  cause.  He  had  beyond  all  expectation  been 
spared  to  lead  the  onset  in  a  new  engagement ;  and  he 
told  the  House  that  his  olence  during  that  long  period 
was  not  because  the  subject  had  ^ided  from  his  recol- 
lection, but  because  he  had  meanwhile  been  devoted  to 
the  payment  of  another  debt  to  humanity  which  was 
even  yet  but  imperfectly  discharged.  He  went  through 
the  whole  subject  at  length,  proving  the  degraded  char 
racter  of  the  Hmdoo  superstition,  and  calmly  reasoning 
out  his  own  conclusions ;  yet  relieving  the  unavoidable 
prolixity  of  such  a  speech  by  occasional  flashes  of  the 
brightest  eloquence.  "He  who  knows  my  heart,"  he 
said  in  closing  his  account  of  the  Hindoo  superstitions, 
22 
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'^  knows  that  I  have  not  drawn  this  melancholy  picture 
to  exult  over  its  blackness.  It  is  with  grief  and  shame 
I  view  it ;  mourning,  sir,  over  my  own  country,  which 
for  fifty  years  and  more  has  left  so  many  millions  of  our 
fellow-creatures  in  this  state  of  misery  and  vice.  I  am 
not  bringing  a  bill  of  indictment  against  the  Indian  race 
— ^but  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  learn  *  that  flatterers 
are  not  friends.'  I  am  the  true  friend  of  this  people, 
who  am  willing  to  allow  their  present  degradation,  that 
I  may  raise  them  to  a  higher  level.''  He  thus  records 
the  result : 

"We  carried  it,  about  89  to  86,  beyond  all  hope. 
I  heard  afterwards,  that  many  good  men  had  been 
praying  for  us  all  night.  Oh  I  what  cause  for  thank- 
fulness ;  yet  ahnost  intoxicated  with  success."  The  im- 
pression of  nine  hundred  petitions,  a  number  then 
wholly  without  precedent  on  such  a  subject,  could  not 
be  mistaken.  "  Let  no  man  think,"  was  Mr.  Wilber- 
foroe's  warning  to  the  House,  "that  the  petitions  which 
have  loaded  our  table,  have  been  produced  by  a  burst 
of  momentary  enthusiasm ;  or  that  the  zeal  of  the  peti- 
tioners will  be  soon  expended.  Ko,  sir,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  steady  as  the  light  of  heaven.  While  the  sun  and 
moon  continue  to  shine  in  the  firmament,  so  long  will 
this  object  be  pursued  with  unabated  ardor  until  the 
great  work  be  accomplished." 

One  great  argument  of  his  opponents  was  grounded 
on,  the  enthusiastic  character  which  they  imputed  to 
the  missionary  body.  India  hitherto  had  seen  no  mis- 
sionary who  was  a  member  of  the  English  Church,  and 
imputations  could  be  cast  more  readily  on  "  Anabaptista 
and  fimatics."  These  attacks  Mr.  Wilberforce  indig- 
nantly refuted,  and  well  had  the  noble  conduct  of  the 
band  at  Serumpore  deserved  this  vindication.     "  I  do 
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not  know,"  lie  often  said,  '^  a  finer  instance  of  the  moral 
sublime,  than  that  a  poor  cobbler  working  in  his  stall 
should  conceive  the  idea  of  converting  the  Hindoos  to 
Christianity ;  yet  such  was  Dr.  Carey.  Why,  Milton's 
plamiing  his  Paradise  Lost  in  his  old  age  and  blindness 
was  nothing  to  it.  And  then  when  he  had  gone  to  In- 
dia, and  was  appointed  by  Lord  WeUesley  to  a  lucrative 
and  honorable  station  in  the  coUege  of  Fort  William, 
with  equal  nobleness  of  mind  he  made  over  aU  his  salary 
(between  £1000  and  £1500  per  annum)  to  the  general 
objects  of  the  mission.  By  the  way,  nothing  ever  gave 
me  a  more  lively  sense  of  the  low  and  mercenary  stand- 
ard of  your  men  of  honor,  than  the  manifest  effect 
produced  upon  the  House  of  Commons  by  my  stating 
this  last  circumstance.  It  seemed  to  be  the  only  thing 
which  moved  them.''  Dr.  Carey  had  been  especially 
attacked,  and  ^'a  few  days  afterwards  the  member  who 
had  made  this  charge  came  to  me,  and  asked  me  in  the 
manner  which  in  a  noted  duellist  could  not  be  mistaken : 
*  Pray,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  do  you  know  a  Mr.  Andrew 
Fuller,  who  has  written  to  desire  me  to  retract  the 
statement  which  I  made  with  reference  to  Dr.  Carey  ?' 
^Yes,'  I  answered  with  a  smile,  'I  know  hitn  per- 
fectly, but  depend  upon  it  you  will  make  nothing  of 
him  in  your  way ;  he  is  a  respectable  Baptist  minister 
at  Kettering.'  In  due  time  there  came  from  India  an 
authoritative  contradiction  of  the  slander.  It  was  sent 
to  me,  and  for  two  whole  years  did  I  take  it  in  my 
pocket  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  read  it  to  the 
House  whenever  the  author  of  the  accusation  should  be 
present;  but  during  that  whole  time  he  never  once 
dared  show  himself  in  the  House." 

His  own  personal  influence  had  been  a  powerful  in- 
strument in  gaining  this  result.    Never  had  he  been 
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able  to  bring  forward  in  the  Hoobo  so  openly  las  own 
religions  principles ;  never  had  they  been  more  respeot- 
fyiy  received.  '*  Last  session,"  says  a  shrewd  and  eren 
oanstic  critic,  whose  sentiments  were  whoQy  different, 
'*  when  the  honse  had  been  tired  night  after  night  with 
discussing  the  eidless  qnestions  relating  to  Indian  po- 
licy, Mr.  Wilberforce,  with  a  just  ooAfidence  in  his 
powers,  ventured  to  broach  the  hackneyed  subject  of 
Hindoo  conversion.  He  spoke  three  hours,  but  nobody 
seemed  fatigued :  til  indeed  were  pleased ;  some  with 
the  ingenious  artifices  of  Ms  manner,  but  most  with  the 
glowing  language  of  his  heart.  Much  as  I  differed  fiK>m 
him  in  opinion,  it  was  imposmble  not  to  be  delighted 
with  hk  eloquence ;  and  though  I  wish  most  heartily 
that  the  Hindoos  might  be  left  to  their  own  Trinity, 
yet  I  felt  disposed  to  agree  with  him,  that  some  good 
must  arise  to  the  human  mind,  by  being  engaged  in  a 
controversy  which  will  exercise  most  of  its  ftculties." 

His  friends  were  looking  with  some  anxiety  to  the 
effect  which  these  great  exerti(Mfts  might  produce  upon 
his  weakly  frame. 

This  too  was  &r  from  having  been  his  Sole  business. 
Almost  every  day  brought  its  separate  burden.  A  few 
extracts  from  his  Diary,  with  which  it  was  impossible  to 
break  the  chain  of  &cts  connected  with  his  leading  busi- 
ness, wiH  show  how  closely  the  interstices  it  left  were 
packed  with  other  matters. 

'^  March  itihu  Lock  Hospital  meeting.  Then  AMcan 
Institution — ^Duke  of  Gloucester.  Dined  Henry  Ihom- 
ton^s,  and  House*  5di.  Hudson  and  Smith,  chemists, 
about  Apothecaries*  Bill,  llien  Burder  and  Osgood 
about  latter's  plan.    Wrote  a  little.     Town — ^Berbice 

meeting.    Long  talk  with  Lord about  the  Gover- 

ncHT's  ill  usage  of  us.    Poor  Lord very  unreasonable 
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snd  x)08itiye.  How  calm  one  can  be,  when  acting  with 
real  disinterestedness  I  Tet  carious,  that  I  only  argning 
with  him  for  his  own  interest  and  credit's  sake.  19th. 
Gastlereagh  showed  me  what  he  had  told  me  before, 
Sweden's  abolition  and  Gnadaloupe  surrender — ^Enge. 
April  Yth.  Jews— London  Tavern.  !Rrst  stone  laying 
at  Bethnall  Oreen — Duke  of  Kent,  Lord  Ersldne  and 
Dnndas,  etc.  Dinner  afterwardli.  Grand  day,  and 
about  £1000  collected.  Erskine's  animated  speech. 
Way's  fire,  Frey's  pathos.  10th.  African  Institution 
meeting.  Lords  Grenyille,  Landsdowne,  etc.,  about  Re- 
gistry Bill,  and  lai^e  meeting.  20th.  Canning  came  to 
me  about  Roman  Catholic  Bill ;  with  him  to  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby  by  Grattan's  desire.  Mr.  Elliot  there.  Sir  J. 
Newport,  Romilly,  and  Sir  Ar.  Pigott,  besides  Ponsonby 
and  Ghrattan.  Talked  over  the  matter.  28tb.  Break- 
&8t  with  Canning.  After  talking  orer  Roman  Catholic 
business,  to  Hatchard's,  to  meet  Blair.  Pearson,  John 
Villiers,  etc.,  to  revive  the  Lock  Asylum.  29th.  Forced 
to  attend  a  meeting  for  Lock  Asylum — ^right,  but  an 
hour  and  a  half  expended.  Called  Grattan's,  Lord  Ers- 
kine's,  and  Donoughmore's.  Lodgings — and  House. 
Then  with  Henry  Thornton  to  City  of  London  Tavern 
— anniversary  dinner  for  foreigners  in  distress,  Duke  of 
Gloucester  in  the  chair — ^very  civil.  Near  200  people, 
and  excellent  object,  but  no  foreign  minister.  Near 
£1000  collected  after  dinner. 

*'  May  4th.  Annual  sermon,  and  meeting  of  Church 
Missionary  Society  for  Africa  and  East.  Dealtry,  ex- 
cellent sermon.  Meeting  afterwards,  and  spoke.  Late 
to  Asiatic  Society,  where  took  the  chair — ^then  House. 
5th.  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  anniversary — 
ftill  meeting — ^I  spoke,  and  well  received.  Dined  Lord 
Teignmouth's  —  Bishops    of    Salisbury,    St.    David's, 
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Qoyne ;  and  Norwich  was  to  have  been  there,  but  pre- 
vented. 0th.  Prayer  Book  and  Homily  Society — spoke, 
after  a  sermon,  which  oonld  not  attend  cansA  meetmg 
at  Gloucester  House — ^Lord  Grey,  Landsdowne,  Stephen, 
Macaulay,  Harrison,  Yansittart,  about  Registry  Bill. 
7th.  Jewish  Meeting  anniversary — sermon  yesterday, 
Randolph  of  Bath — ^I  8i)oke.  12th.  Archbishop  of 
Gashel  called  morning — ^much  talk  with  him  about  Ire- 
land. 13th.  Morning  busy.  Dined  hastily  Henry 
Thornton's.  House  on  Catholic  question.  Charles 
Grant  spoke,  beautiful  but  too  elaborately.  I,  alas !  too 
strong  afterwards;  as  professing  to  act  irom  higher 
principles,  I  ought  to  be  more  affectionate,  and  gentle, 
and  meek." 

This  entry  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  careful  watch 
over  his. tongue  which  he  so  jealously  maintained. 
Other  members  m  the  course  of  the  debate  declared 
that  he  had  not  spoken  more  severely  than  the  occasion 
fully  justified.  But  he  judged  by  another  standard, 
and  in  his  next  Sunday's  meditation  beautifully  adds : 
^'  Having  so  little  time  I  must  not  spend  any  in  writing. 
Let  me  only  record  my  own  grief  and  shame ;  and  aU 
probably  from  private  devotions  having  been  contracted, 
and  BO  God  let  me  stumble.  How  much  too  strongly 
did  I  speak  in  the  House  of  Commons,  concerning  Sir 
J.  Hippisley  I  Alas  I  how  little  exhibiting  the  temper 
of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus !  Yet  I  humbly  hope  I 
have  bewailed  my  sin  with  bitter  contrition,  and  but 
for  the  weakness  of  my  eyes  could  shed  many  tears. 
Lord,  I  flee  to  Thee  for  mercy,  and  do  Thou  guide  and 
direct  me.  Yesterday's  decision  to  have  a  committee 
of  inquiry  concerning  the  state  and  treatment  in  law 
and  fact  of  the  slaves  and  colored  people  in  our  West- 
India  islands,  will  bring  on  me  an  immense  load,  if  I 
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undertake  it ;  greater  I  fear  than  I  can  bear.  Yet, 
Lord,  to  thee  I  look,  for  *  Thou  delightest  in  mercy.' 
Oh !  soften,  qnicken,  warm,  and  sanctify  me." 

His  children  now  were  much  upon  his  mind.  They 
gathered  all  around  him  at  Sandgate,  during  the  sum- 
mer recess,  and  he  watched  over  them  as  usual  with 
the  deepest  interest.  "I  can  scarcely,"  he  wrote  to 
a  friend,  with  an  inclosure  which  had  been  sent  for 
his  perusal,  "conceive  any  earthly  pleasure  greater 
than  that  of  receiving  such  a  letter  from  a  beloved 
son,  who  shows  by  his  conduct  that  he  writes  the 
real  sentiments  and  feelings  of  his  heart.  I  am  con- 
scious of  my  own  extremely  inadequate  powers  in  all 
that  concerns  the  work  of  education,  but  I  humbly 
trust  that  I  can  say  with  truth  that  the  spiritual  inter- 
ests of  my  children  are  my  first  object,  I  mean  that  I 
wish  to  see  them  become  real  Christians,  rather  than 
great  scholars,  or  eminent  in  any  other  way :  and  I 
earnestly  pray  to  God  for  wisdom  to  direct  me,  and  that 
His  grace  may  be  given  in  large  measures  to  my  child- 
ren ;  resolving  at  the  same  time,  since  the  Almighty 
acts  by  means,  to  consider  thoroughly,  and  ^er  con- 
sideration to  pursue  the  dictates  of  my  judgment.  I 
own  I  am  rather  sanguine  in  my  hopes  of  the  result,  on 
ground  of  the  Scripture  promises.  Join  your  prayers, 
my  dear  friend,  to  mine,  and  give  me  also  from  time  to 
time  the  benefits  of  your  friendly  counsel."  In  the 
same  tone  he  tells  Mrs.  Wilberforce :  "  My  best  hopes 
for  them  rest  on  the  declaration,  that  God  hears  and 
grants  the  prayers  of  His  people  through  the  merits  and 
intercession  of  the  Saviour.  Oh  !  let  us  press  on  to  a 
higher  proficiency  in  the  Christian  life  as  the  surest  ex- 
pedient for  their  good.  We  do  not — even  those  who 
hold  the  truths  of  Christianity  correctly — ^we  do  not 
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think  enough  or  speak  enongh  of  the  Savionr.  I  irould 
gladly  have  Him  continually  before  me.  I  find  the  sense 
of  His  presence  produces  a  humble,  culm,  confiding  de- 
pendence, making  me  *  walk  sofUy.'  To  you  I  open  all 
my  heart,'* 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

Hbbb  his  time-was  passed  in  his  usual  summer  ocoo- 
pations.  "  I  get  up  about  seven ;  then  serious  time  and 
devotions  for  ah  hour ;  then  dressing  and  hearing  the 
children  read  to  me  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
After  breakfast,  letters,  and  writing,  dictating,  etc. 
"We  dine  togeUier  early,  and  then  some  of  the  children 
read  till  we  walk  out  from  about  six  till  eight ;  then 
coming  in,  I  have  an  hour  serious.  Then  :&mily  prayers, 
supper,  and  bed  about  eleven.  I  must  try  to  see  more 
of  the  children,  and  to  obtain  more  time  to  study. 
Hitherto  I  have  done  little  but  write  letters.'*  The 
record  of  each  succeeding  year  of  his  life  is  but  the 
repetition  of  that  which  it  followed,  with  the  variations 
produced  by  the  diversity  of  subjects  which  claimed 
attention  as  the  current  of  events,  public  and  private, 
flowed  swifUy  by ;  and  whether  it  was  the  perfecting 
his  past  efforts  for  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave 
trade,  the  watching  over  the  interests  of  the  negroes  in 
the  West-India  colonies,  or  at  Sierra  Leone,  the  pro- 
motion of  the  opening  Hindoostan  to  the  efforts  of 
Christian  missionaries,  the  providing  for  the  necessities 
of  the  poor  Germans  who  were  suffering  from  starv- 
ation in  consequence  of  the  long-continued  continental 
wars,  or  of  the  Lnscars,  brought  to  London  in  East- 
India  vessels,  and  left  perishing  in  the  streets — his  mind 
•22* 
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and  powers  were  ever  kept  fiilly  engaged ;  not  only 
himself  active,  but  drawing  others  forward  to  be  his 
coadjutors,  and  training  them  to  take  up  the  harness, 
as  he  should  lay  it  aside.  Society,  in  addition  to  the 
claims  of  charity,  and  public  .affairs,  presented  its  claims 
upon  his  time  and  thoughts.  With  regard  to  social 
intercourse  and  its  influence,  he  says : 

"When  attending,"  on  the  8th  of  February,  "a 
meeting  of  the  African  Institution,  Sir  S.  Romilly  told 
me  aloud  that  Madame  de  Stael*  assured  him  she  wished 
more  to  be  acquainted  with  me  than  with  any  other 
person.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  made  me,  by  her  ex- 
press desire,  fix  a  day  for  meeting  her  at  dinner,  chez 
lui — Saturday  se'nnight.  This  is  mere  vanity,  and  per- 
haps curiosity ;  and  I  felt  my  vanity  a  little  rising,  too, 
on  the  occasion.  Oh  I  how  fail  are  we  of  this  degrad- 
ing passion ;  and  how  diligently  should  we  counteract 
it  by  calling  up  the  ideas  of  what  degrades  us,  and  of 
the  judgment  we  should  form  of  others  in  whom  we 
saw  the  same  temper  of  mind  1  Thus  we  learn  to  abhor 
ourselves,  and  to  sit  in  judgment  on  ourselves  as  on 
others.  Lord,  enable  me  thus  to  scrutinize  and  con- 
demn myself  more  and  more.  She  told  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  that  I  did  not  think  how  really  religious  she 
was.  I  must  read  her  L'Allemagne,  in  order  not  to 
excite  her  prejudices.  It  will  also  enable  me  better  to 
distinguish  between  her  religion  and  the  true,  in  con- 
versing with  others." 

"19th.  Dined  Duke  of  Gloucester's  to  meet  Madame 

*  She  thus  mentioiis  having  met  him  at  a  public  meeting  for  aid  to 
Grermans,  "  Considerations  sur  la  BeTolution  Fran9ai8e  :**  "  L'homme  le 
plus  aim6,  et  le  plus  consider^  de  toute  TAngleterre,  M.  Wilberforce, 
put  ft  peine  se  faire  entendre,  tant  les  applaudissements  convraient 
sa  rolx.** 
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de  Stael,  at  her  desire — ^Madame,  her  son  and  daugh- 
ter, Duke,  two  aides-du-camp,  Vansittart,  Lord  Era- 
Idne,  poet  Rogers,  and  others.  Madame  de  Stael  quite 
like  her  book,  though  less  hopeful — complimenting  me 
highly  on  abolition — 'All  Europe,'  etc.  But  I  must  not 
spend  time  in  writing  this.  She  asked  me,  and  I  could 
not  well  refuse,  to  dine  with  her  on  Friday  to  meet 
Lord  Harrowby  and  Mackintosh,  and  poet  Rogers,  on 
Tuesday  se'nnight.  This  would  lead  to  an  endless 
round  of  dinners,  but  it  neither  suits  my  mind  or  body; 
when  I  dine  late,  the  previous  hours  are  worth  little, 
and  the  rest  of  the  evening  goes  to  society.  I  greatly 
doubt  about  the  doing  any  good  by  dinings-out.  By 
goiiig  out  now  and  then  in  the  evening,  when  I  have 
dined  early,  and  am  fresher  and  brisker,  I  should  be 
better  fitted  to  adorn  religion  and  seize  occasions  of 
doing  good :  now  I  am  often  sleepy,  and  not  having 
duly  cultivated  the  religious  principle  by  private  devo- 
tions, it  is  weak,  and  I  grow  worldly  and  useless.  I 
may  &irly  assign  weak  heatth,  and  dine  early,  and  so 
get  more  hours  for  business." 

"  I  must  secure  more  time  for  private  devotion,  for 
self-examination,  for  meditation,  for  keeping  the  heart, 
and  even  doing  the  duties  of  life,  or  the  most  pressing 
claims  will  carry  it,  not  the  strongest.  I  have  been 
living  &x  too  publicly  for  me — '  Notus  magis  omnibus.' 
Oh  I  may  it  not  be  '  ignotus  moritur  sibi.'  Lord,  help 
me.  The  shortening  of  private  devotions  starves  the 
soul,  it  grows  lean  and  faint.  This  must  not  be.  Oh ! 
how  sad,  that  after  trying  to  lead  a  Christian  life  for 
twenty-eight  years,  I  should  be  at  all  staggered  by 
worldly  company — Madame  de  Stael,  etc.  I  will  not, 
however,  please  God,  enter  and  be  drawn  into  that 
magic  circle  into  which  they  would  tempt  me." 
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'<  2dcL  Breakfaat.  Mr.  Bamett  about  the  poor.  Let- 
ters. Wrote  to  Madame  de  Stael  and  poet  Rogers,  to 
excuse  myself  from  dining  with  them.  It  does  not 
seem  the  line  in  which  I  can  now  glorify  Gbd.  Dinner 
quiet,  and  letters  afterwards.^' 

'^  March  4th.  Much  unpleasant  doubting  what  I  ought 
to  do  about  Madame  de  Stael.  Lady  S.  tells  me  that 
there  has  been  much  discussion  whether  I  should  go, 
and  wagers  laid ;  but  Madame  de  Stael  said  she  was 
sure  I  should  come,  because  I  had  said  I  would.  What 
care  this  shows  we  should  take,  because  we  shall  be 
more  closely  watched,  more  strictly  judged  I  I  must  do 
away  the  effect  of  this  in  her  mind,  that  she  may  not 
think  I  conceive  I  may  speak  conventional  falsehoods, 
the  very  doctrine  and  crime  of  the  world,  which  so 
resents  what  it  calls  lies,  and  the  imputatiod  of  them. 

^'  loth.  I  have  consented  to  dine  with  Madame  de 
Stael;  I  could  not  well  do  otherwise.  Bowdler  said 
much  to  persuade  me.  Let  me  try  to  speak  plainly, 
though  tenderly,  to  her."  ^^  18th.  Dined  with  Madame 
de  Stael — ^her  son  and  daughter,  and  two  other  foreign- 
ers. Lord  Harrowby,  Lord  and  Lady  Lansdown,  Sir 
James  Mackintosh.  Lord  and  Lady  Granville  Leve- 
son  were  to  have  dined,  but  Lady  Spencer  died  that 
morning.  She  asked  me  to  name  the  party.  A  cheer- 
ful, pleasant  dinner.  She  talking  of  the  final  cause  of 
creation — not  utility,  but  beauty— did  not  like  Paley — 
wrote  about  Rousseau  at  fifteen,  and  thought  differently 
at  fifty.  Evening,  assembly,  but  I  came  away  at  half- 
past  eleven.  A  brilliant  assembly  of  rank  and  talent." 
"  The  whole  scene,"  was  his  next  day's  reflection,  "  waa 
intoxicating  even  to  me.  The  fever  arising  from  it  is 
not  yet  gone  off,  (half-past  8  A.M.,)  though  opposed  by 
the  most  serious  motives  and  considerations  both  last 
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night  and  this  morning.  How  dangerous,  th^  must 
such  scenes,  (literally  of  dissipation,  dissipating  the  fspir 
rits,  the  mind,  and  for  a  time  almost  the  judgment,)  be 
to  young  people  in  the  hey-day  of  youth,  and  life,  and 
spirits  I  How  unfit  for  those  who  are  to  watch  unto 
prayer,  to  walk  soberly,  to  be  sober-minded  I  Some^ 
thing  in  my  own  case  may  be  fidrly  ascribed  to  natural 
high  spirits,  and  I  fear,  alas  I  much  to  vanity,  and  a 
good  deal  to  my  being  unaccustomed  to  such  scenes ; 
yet  after  allowing  for  these  weaknesses  and  peculiar- 
ities, must  not  the  sobriety  of  my  age,  my  principles, 
my  guard,  (prayer  preceding  my  entering  into  the  en- 
chanted ground,)  be  fairly  considered  as  abating  the 
effect,  so  much  as  that  I  may  be  a  fair  average  san^ 
pie  of  the  effect  of  such  scenes  on  young  people  in 
general  of  agreeable  manners,  and  at  all  popular  ways 
and  characters  ?  I  am  sure  I  durst  not  often  venture 
into  these  scenes.  Then  the  seasoning  is  so  high 
that  it  would  render  all  quiet  domestic  pleasures  in- 
sipid. Even  poor  Paley  used  to  say,  (though  I  hope 
jokingly,)  '  Who  ever  talks  to  his  wife  ?'  This  showed 
even  in  him,  the  danger  of  being  fascinated  by  social 
gayety.  O  Lord !  enable  me  to  view  last  night's  scen^ 
in  its  true  colors,  and  shapes,  and  essences.  I  have  not 
time  to  trace  out  the  draught.  May  I  remember  that 
they  and  I  are  accountable,  dying  creatures,  soon  to 
appear  at  the  judgment^seat  of  Christ,  and  be  asked 
whether  we  avoided  temptation,  and  endeavored  to 
preserve  a  frame  of  spirit  suited  to  those  who  had  to 
work  out  their  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling." 

''  I  am  now  engaged  to  many  parties,  yet  I  must  not 
go  on  thus.  It  unfits  my  mind  for  private  devotions, 
and  makes  me  too  late,  steals  me  from  my  children,  and 
even  from  my  business,  which  from  my  weak  health  I 
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must  do  by  contrivance.  O  Lord  I  guide  me ;  let  me 
not  do  anything  contrary  to  the  liberal  and  social  spirit 
of  Thy  religion,  but  let  me  have  wisdom  to  see  what  is 
really  required  from  me,  and  resolution  to  perform  it. 
My  own  soul  should  doubtless  be  my  first  object,  and 
combined  with  it,  my  children,  .  .  how  much  better 
might  I  serve  them  if  I  cultivated  a  closer  connection 
with  God ! .  .  my  business,  and  doing  good  to  others. 
I  am  clear  it  is  right  for  me  to  withdraw  from  the  gay 
and  irreligious,  though  brilliant  society  of  Madame  de 
Stael  and  others.  I  am,  I  hope,  thankful  to  God  that 
I  am  not  given  up  to  these  pleasures.  Oh!  let  me 
labor  that  I  may  not  be  merely  gratifying  an  indolent 
spirit  by  staying  away.  Let  me  cultivate  a  spiritual 
mind,  that  if  any  be  really  in  earnest  I  may  then  ap- 
proximate and  show  them  that  I  can  feel ;  and  oh !  may 
God  touch  their  hearts  also.  How  surely  is  every  one 
who  is  in  earnest,  useful  to  others!  Poor  Lord  G. ! 
Let  me  talk  with  him,  and  guard  him  against  the  de- 
ception of  being  satisfied  with  the  world's  religion. 
Lideed,  he  knows  too  much  for  that.  But  oh  I  may  I 
above  all,  pray  and  strive  for  a  larger  measure  of  soft- 
ening, warming,  quickening  grace.    Amen." 

This  calm  and  self-denying  judgment  of  himself  is 
not  a  little  striking  in  one,  whose  past  labors  and  long- 
settled  character  would  have  exempted  him  in  the  eyes 
of  the  most  scrupulous  from  the  necessity  of  such  rules 
of  conduct.  Nor  was  it  that  any  touch  of  age  had 
damped  the  exuberance  of  his  younger  spirits;  and 
that  he  withdrew  morosely  from  scenes  in  which  he 
could  not,  as  of  old,  give  and  experience  pleasure. 
"Mr.  Wilberforce,"  was  Madame  de  Stael's  declar- 
ation to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  "  is  the  best  converser 
I  have  met  with  in  this  country.     I  have  always  heard 
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that  he  was  the  most  religious,  but  I  now  find  that  he 
is  the  wittiest  man  in  England."  His  social  qualities 
are  about  this  very  time  thus  described  by  his  friend 
Mr.  Harford.  "  The  first  time  I  met  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
was  at  the  house  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Thornton. 
I  had  heard  him  speak  in  the  morning,  in  a  crowded 
meeting,  at  the  anniversary  of  a  public  charity,  when 
elevated  sentiments  and  touching  appeals,  rendered 
doubly  impressive  by  the  fine  tones  of  his  musical  voice, 
had  deeply  affected  the  feelings  of  the  auditory.  There 
was  a  dinner-party  at  Mr.  Thornton's,  and  several  of 
the  guests  were  among  the  particular  Mends  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce.  Mr.  Thornton,  before  we  sat  down  to 
table,  expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  join  us  in  a  few 
minutes.  We  had  not  been  long  seated  when  he  en- 
tered the  room  with  a  smiling,  animated  countenance, 
and  a  lively  vivacity  of  movement  and  manner ;  ex- 
changing as  he  advanced,  kind  salutations  with  his 
friends,  whose  faces  were  lighted  up  with  peculiar  plea- 
sure at  his  presence.  From  my  earliest  youth  I  had 
been  taught  to  reverence  the  name  of  Wilberforce,  so 
that  my  delight  was  great  to  find  myself  in  his  company. 
His  manner  and  address  throughout  the  afternoon  were 
marked  by  kindness  and  vivacity,  and  his  style  of  con- 
versation was  brilliant  and  easy. 

"  Those  who  never  saw  him  till  within  eight  or  ten 
years  of  his  decease,  when  his  figure  had  become  a 
good  deal  bent,  and  his  head  depressed  upon  his  chest 
by  the  weight  of  years  acting  on  an  extremely  delicate 
frame,  can  not  easily  form  a  just  idea  of  him  at  the 
period  to  which  I  now  refer.  Some  tendency  to  these 
infirmities,  it  is  true,  was  already  apparent,  but  the 
elasticity  and  spring  of  his  movements,  the  compar- 
ative erectness  of  his  figure,  and  the  glow  on  his  cheek, 
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presented  a  strong  contrast  to  the  decrepitude  which 
gradually  stole  upon  him  in  his  declining  years.  His 
frame  was  at  all  times  extremely  spare,  and  seemed  to 
indicate  that  the  ethereal  inhabitant  within  was  bur- 
dened with  as  little  as  possible  of  corporeal  encum- 
brances ;  but  from  this  attenuated  frame  proceeded  a 
voice  of  uncommon  compass  and  richness,  whose  vary- 
ing and  impressive  tones,  even  in  common  conversa- 
tion, bespoke  the  powers  of  the  orator.  His  eyes, 
though  small,  and  singularly  set,  beamed  with  the  ex- 
pression of  acute  intelligence,  and  of  oomprehenmon, 
quick  as  lightning,  blended  with  that  of  cordial  kind- 
ness and  warmth  of  heart.  A  peculiar  sweetness  and 
playfrdness  marked  his  whole  manner.  There  was  not 
a  single  handsome  feature — ^there  was  scarcely  one  that 
was  not  in  itself  plain ;  but  the  mingled  emanations  of 
imagination  and  intellect,  of  benevolence  and  vivacity, 
diffused  over  his  countenance  a  sort  of  sunny  radiance, 
which  irresistibly  acted  as  a  powerful  magnet  on  the 
hearts  of  all  who  approached  him.  At  this  time,  and 
till  within  a  very  few  years  of  his  d^ath,  he  wore  pow- 
der ;  and  his  dress  and  appearance  were  those  of  a 
complete  gentleman  of  the  old  school*'' 
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CHAPTER  y^YTn, 

It  was  not  only  with  the  natural  feelings  of  an  Eng- 
lishman that  he  surveyed  the  progress  of  public  events 
on  the  oontment,  anzions  for  the  preservation- of  peace, 
if  possible,  even  with  Bonaparte,  and  watching  for  the 
opportunity  to  make  every  occasion  subservient  to  the 
promotion  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  but  as  one 
ever  looking  to  the  providence  of  God  which  controls  all 
human  events.  When  he  heard  of  the  success  of  the 
allied  arms,  and  the  retiring  of  Bonaparte  to  Elba,  he 
inquires  of  a  fiiend :  *'  Have  you  good  authority  for 
believing  that  Toussaint  perished  on  Elba  ?  If  so,  and  if 
Bonaparte  himself  selected  it,  he  is  harder-hearted  than 
Shakspeare  would  have  rendered  his  greatest  villains.'' 

To  the  congratulations  of  his  fiiend  William  Hey, 
upon  the  continental  triumph,  he  replies  a  few  days 
later; 

'*  Nbab  Loiwoisr^  AprUj  1814. 

^^  Mt  Dbab  Sib  :  K  I  had  not  ^  extremely  occupied' 
to  plead  in  my  defense,  I  should  feel  quite  uncomfort- 
able at  having  been,  I  had  almost  said  churlishly,  irre- 
sponsive to  your  animated  call.  And  I  own  I  have  been 
condemning  myself  for  not  echoing  back  the  songs  of 
grateftd  acknowledgment.  Never  surely  was  the  hand 
of  the  Almighty  more  strikingly  manifested.  Had  not 
Bonaparte  been  absolutely  in&tuated,  he  never  would 
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have  broken  off  the  conferences  at  Chatillon.  I  like 
your  verses  much,  and  can  imagine  my  old  friend  join- 
ing in  chorus  and  singing  with  all  his  might.  I  have 
been  thinking  how  to  convey  them  to  the  ha'nds  of  the 
Regent,  but  have  not  yet  devised  a  way.  For  I  have 
been  for  some  time,  till  two  days  ago,  a  close  prisoner 
from  an  attack  on  the  lungs,  or  rather  trachea;  for 
which  a  blister  and  silence  wore  prescribed  to  me  by 
Dr.  Baillie.  I  thank  God  I  am  much  recovered,  in- 
deed nearly  weU  again.  I  am  just  now  extremely  oc- 
cupied, both  mind  and  thoughts,  with  considering  about, 
and  taking  measures  for,  effecting  a  convention  among 
the  great  powers,  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 
It  would  be  indeed  a  glorious  termination  of  the  hurri- 
cane.   But  do  not  talk  publicly  of  this." 

"  It  would  be  too  shocking,"  he  says  to  Mr.  Gisborne, 
"  to  restore  to  Europe  the  blessings  of  peace  with  pro- 
fessions of  our  reverence  for  the  principles  of  justice 
and  humanity,  and  at  the  same  moment  to  be  creating, 
for  so  it  would  really  be  doing  wherever  the  slave  trade 
is  extinct,  this  traffic  in  the  persons  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures. We  are  much  occupied  with  the  grand  object 
of  prevailing  on  all  the  great  European  powers  to  agree 
to  a  convention  for  the  general  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade.  Oh  I  may  God  turn  the  hearts  of  these  men  I 
What  a  great  and  blessed  dose  would  it  be  of  the 
twenty-two  years'  drama !" 

His  own  special  part  in  this  effort  was  to  prepare  a 
letter  to  the  Emperor  Alexander.  "  I  am  about  to  cor- 
respond with  a  real  live  emperor,"  he  concludes  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Gisborne, "  not  merely  such  a  sort  of  Birmingham 
emperor  as  Bonaparte;  so  admire  my  condescension, 
which  can  bestow  aU  this  penmanship  upon  you,"    At 
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this  he  set  to  work  directly,  though  he  found  it  difficult 
to  rescue  from  his  other  occupations  the  time  which  it 
required.  "An  incessant  succession  of  inferior  concerns," 
lie  complains,  "prevents  my  doing  this  really  important 
business.  I  can  not  yet  please  myself  at  all ;  and  I  have 
written  to  beg  Bowdler  to  try  his  hand  at  a  head  and 
tail  piece  at  least.  Use  your  influence  with  him.  I 
can  not  keep  myself  from  interruptions."  "  Though  I 
have  as  little  conception,"  replied  Mr.  Bowdler,  "  how 
to  address  an  emperor,  as  if  he  were  an  inhabitant  of 
the  moon,  I  half  had  intended  to  put  what  occurred  to 
me,  upon  paper,  in  order  that  after  seeing  the  failures 
of  other  pens,  you  might  be  better  satisfied  with  your 
own.  Depend  upon  it,  whatever  styles  you  employ  as 
contributory,  if  you  consult  the  wise  they  will  insist  on 
your  ultimately  adopting  your  own." 

This  in  the  end  he  did,  though  little  able  to  secure 
the  leisure  he  desired.  "  I  find  myself"  he  says,  "  stu- 
pid and  slow,  and  not  able  to  move  at  all  to  my  liking 
in  composition.  My  mind  must  be  filled  and  warmed, 
then  I  can  pour  along  pretty  well.  I  am  like  a  horse 
which  can  not  get  into  a  gallop  till  it  has  some  space 
in  which  to  come  to  its  speed ;  the  incessant  interrup- 
tion of  little  things,  obstructs  my  progress.  I  have 
been  sadly  bothered  about  the  French  translation,  and 
forced  to  write  so  many  letters  that  I  cotdd  not  get  to 
my  work  till  very  late."  He,  however,  kept  close  to 
it :  "  writing  the  foul  copy"  of  his  letter  as  he  walked 
*'  in  the  garden ;"  and  even  giving  to  it  some  of  that 
time  which  he  most  reluctantly  conceded  to  any  worldly 
care.  "I  stay  at  home  to-day,  (Sunday,  April  17th,) 
on  account  of  my  cold,  and  I  am  about,  after  a  short 
prayer  for  the  Divine  blessing,  to  set  to  work  on  my 
letter  to  the  Emperor.     I  do  it  as  in  God^s  sight. 
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Sorely  this  oocupatioa  ia  pleasing  to  Him  who  says : 
Mercy  is  better  than  sacrifioe.  I  can  truly  say,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  that  I  do  not  en- 
gage in  it  from  inclination,  for  the  contrary  is  the  truth, 
but  because  it  is  a  business  which  presses  greatly  in 
time,  and  which  tends  eminently  to  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  present  and  eternal  happiness  of  men."  Yet 
on  the  following  Sunday,  he  says :  *^  I  will  not  quit  the 
peculiar  duties  of  the  day  for  my  abolition  labors. 
Though  last  Sunday  I  set  about  them  with  a  real  desire 
to  please  God,  yet  it  did  not  answer ;  my  mind  felt  a 
weight  on  it,  a  constraint  which  impeded  the  free  and 
unfettered  movements  of  the  imagination  or  intellect ; 
and  I  am  sure  that  this  last  week  I  might  hare  saved 
for  that  work  four  times  as  much  time  as  I  assigned  to 
it  on  Sunday.  Therefore,  though  knowing  that  God 
prefers  mercy  to  sacrifice,  yet  let  me  in  feith  give  up 
this  day  to  religious  exercises,  to  str^igthening  the  im- 
pression of  invisible  and  divine  things  by  the  worship 
of  God,  meditation,  and  reading.  I  trust  He  will  bless 
me  dunng  the  week,  and  enable  me  to  make  up  what 
might  seem  lost." 
He  concludes  his  letter  to  the  Emperor,  as  follows : 
^'To  the  Divine  blessing  I  now  consign  these  pages. 
May  that  Almighty  Being,  whose  I  trust  you  are,  and 
whom  you  serve,  who  has  reused  you  up  to  be  the  chief 
accent  in  delivering  the  European  continent  from  the 
bonds  in  which,  by  a  mysterious  Providence,  it  had 
been  so  long  held,  render  you  the  honored  instrument 
of  accomplishing  in  Africa  also  His  purposes  of  mercy. 
May  you  live,  are,  to  witness  the  blessed  result  of  your 
beneficence,  in  the  prevalence  throughout  those  be- 
nighted regions  of  Christian  light,  and  moral  improve- 
ment, and  social  comfort ;  and  to  hear  her  sable  child- 
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ren,  when,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  ^  they  spread 
forth  their  hands  unto  God,'  call  down  not  temporal 
only,  but  everlasting  blessings  on  the  head  of  Alexan- 
der, Emperor  of  the  Russias,  as  the  greatest  of  their 
earthly  benefectors.*» 

"  I  stayed  off  yesterday,"  (Sunday,)  his  diary  con- 
tinues, ^  the  thoughts  of  the  abolition  arrangements, 
but  to-day  they  rushed  on  me,  and  grieved  me  deeply." 
When  Lord  Oastlereagh,  on  his  return  from  Paris  with 
the  treaty  by  which  Napoleon  abdicated  the  French 
throne  and  withdrew  to  Elba,  entered  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  was  received  with  loud  and  enthusiastic 
cheers.  The  o^y  voice  which  remmned  mute  amidst 
the  fervent  burst  of  joy,  was  that  of  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
No  heart  beat  more  highly  than  his  with  patriotic  emo- 
tions, but  this  feeling  was  mastered  by  another  which 
forbade  its  utterance.  The  acclamations,  therefore, 
were  no  sooner  hushed,  amidst  which  Lord  Gastlereagh 
laid  on  the  table  a  copy  of  the  treaty,  than  he  ^'  opened 
upon  him."  *^  I  can  assure  my  noble  friend,"  he  ex- 
claimed, ^'  that  if  I  have  not  been  able  to  concur  in  the 
salutations  with  which  he  has  been  welcomed  on  his 
return,  it  is  not  from  any  want  of  personal  cordiality, 
but  because  seeing  him  come  up  to  the  House  bearing 
the  French  treaty,  and  calling  to  mind  the  arrange- 
ments made  in  it  respecting  the  slave  trade,  I  can  not 
but  conceive  that  I  behold  in  his  hand  the  death-war- 
rant of  a  multitude  of  innocent  victims,  men,  women, 
and  children,  Whom  I  had  fondly  indulged  the  hope  of 
having  myself  rescued  from  destruction.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  give  vent  to  the  feelings  of  an  overloaded 
mind,  that  I  have  now  risen,  for  in  truth  my  feelings 
are  far  too  deeply  seated  for  me  to  be  thus  eased  of 
them,  but  I  rise  chiefly  to  notice  two  particulars,  to 
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which  I  entreat  my  noble  friend's  immediate  attention." 
One  of  them  was  the  preventing  a  five  years'  revival  of 
the  Dutch  slave  trade,  the  other  the  imposing  restric- 
tions upon  that  of  the  French.  ^^  When  I  consider," 
he  continued,  ^^  the  miseries  that  we  are  now  about  to 
renew,  is  it  possible  to  regard  them  without  the  deep- 
est emotions  of  sorrow  ?  Still,  as  all  this  was  known 
to  my  noble  friend,  I  will  not  suppose  that  he  could 
lightly  or  without  what  appeared  to  him  the  most  im- 
perious and  almost  irresistible  necessity  set  his  hand  to 
such  a  treaty.  For  my  own  part,  indeed,  I  frunkly  de- 
clare no  considerations  could  have  induced  me  to  con- 
sent to  it."  "  My  noble  friend  must  allow  for  my  ex- 
treme regret,  if  when  at  length,  after  a  laborious  con- 
tenticm  of  so  many  years,  I  had  seemed  to  myself  in 
some  degree  in  possession  of  the  great  object  of  my 
life — ^if  then,  when  the  cup  is  at  my  lips,  it  is  rudely 
dashed  from  them,  for  a  term  of  years  at  least,  if  not  for- " 
ever." 

Amidst  these  disappointments,  he  was  not  a  little 
"  thankful  to  hear  that  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who, 
with  the  King  of  Prussia,  was  at  this  time  in  London, 
charged  himself  with  the  abolition  in  a  Congress.  He 
wishes  to  see  me."  On  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  June 
he  ^^  received  a  note  summoning"  him  for  one  o'clock 
upon  the  morrow.  "  Sunday,  12th,  Got  up  by  half-past 
six,  that  I  might  pray  to  God  for  a  blessing  on  my  in- 
terview. Lock,  (a  chapel  connected  with  a  hospital 
of  this  name,)  fcom  which,  to  the  Emperor.  In  his 
waiting-room  were  several  of  his  nobles — ^Prince  Czar- 
toriski,  Prince  of  Oldenburgh,  and  others.  At  length 
the  Emperor,  who  was  absent  at  Messe,  (Greek  Church,) 
returned,  with  the  Princess  of  Russia,  (Oldenburgh,) 
and  I  was  summoned  up-stairs,  and  soon  after  into  the 
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inner  room  to  the  Emperor.  He  took  me  by  the  hand, 
very  cordially,  and  assured  me  that  he  was  much  inter- 
ested for  my  object,  and  very  glad  to  see  me.  On  my 
stating  my  fear  that  the  French  would  not  in  &ct  abolish 
at  the  time  settled,  he  replied  heartily,  ^  We  must  make 
them ;'  and  then  correcting  himself,  ^  We  must  keep 
them  to  it.'  I  asked  leave,  before  I  left  him,  to  write 
to  him,  conceiving  that  any  thing  I  should  say  would 
be  driven  out  of  his  mind  by  the  incessant  bustle  of  his 
situation.  He  frankly  assented,  and  told  me  he  should 
be  glad  to  hear  from  me,  and  was  obliged  to  me.  He 
shook  hands  with  me  cordially.  When  I  was  express- 
ing my  concern  about  the  treaty,  he  said :  *  What  could 
be  done,  when  your  own  ambassador  gave  way?'" 

More  than  once  he  was  summoned  by  Alexander  to 
conversations,  in  which  the  Emperor  spoke  French,  and 
he  replied  in  English.  The  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh, 
and  the  King  of  Prussia,  alike  desired  to  see  and  talk 
with  him;  and  £rom  the  latter  he  received  a  set  of 
Dresden  china,  "  the  only  thing,"  he  playfully  declared, 
"  I  ever  got  by  spouting."  But  none  amongst  the  band 
of  monarchs  and  nobles  interested  him  more  than  Prince 
Czartoriski,  a  Polish  Prince,  formerly  Foreign  Secretary 
to  the  Emperor.  "  Czartoidski  came  in  and  talked  to 
me  for  an  hour  or  two  about  his  country,  and  especially 
our  institutions,  with  a  view  to  their  adoption.  He 
seems  eager  for  useful  information,  and  whatever  could 
improve  the  people.  He  acquiesced  when  I  lamented 
the  Emperor's  being  only  ^ted,  and  not  let  alone  to 
see  useful  things,  courts  of  justice,  etc." 

Such  reflections  could  not  but  force  themselves  upon 
the  mind  of  calm  and  rational  observers  of  these  bril- 
liant days,  when  after  the  close  of  the  continental  wai*s, 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  met  in  the  British  capital. 
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^^After  we  had,  Hezekiah-like,  ostentationsly  exhibited 
our  riches,"  says  Mrs.  H.  More,  "  our  gold  and  our 
rilver,  after  having  gorged  them  with  banquets,  which  I 
hear  they  disliked,  why  were  they  not  introduced  to 
something  serious  besides  the  Quakers'  meeting?  I 
did  not  dislike  to  let  them  witness  our  own  grandeur, 
and  I  like  to  express  our  respect  and  admiration  for 
them,  but  why  keep  back  from  them  every  thing  that 
was  usefal?  They  had  really  little  more  good  to 
carry  home  than  poor  Omai  had."  Wflberforce  at  least 
was  free  from  this  reproach.  **  Too  late,"  he  says,  Jime 
30th,  **for  dinner,  because  writing  about  the  Bible  So- 
ciety for  Czartoriski,  and  getting  for  him  some  Reports 
of  the  Society  for  Bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor." 
Many  years  afterwards,  almost  the  last  visit  Mr.  WU- 
berforce  received  was  from  this  interesting  man,  when 
having  resigned  Russian  greatness  to  fight  the  battles 
of  his  injured  country,  he  sought  the  shores  of  England 
as  an  exile  and  a  refugee. 

The  temper  of  his  own  mind,  indeed,  was  wholly  un- 
disturbed by  the  agitation  around  him.  "  How  delight- 
ful," he  says  after  an  evening  spent  in  social  intercourse, 
"  to  see  the  love,  simple  devotedness,  and  gratitude  of 

the  three ^'s !    How  it  shames  my  lukewarmness  I 

Lord,  forgive  and  help  me,  and  let  the  example  spur 
me  on  to  greater  diligence." 

It  is  well  worth  while  to  trace  up  to  its  fountain- 
head,  the  quiet  recollection  of  his  principles  amidst  the 
hurry  of  his  public  life.  Another  entry  of  his  diary 
will  point  it  out.  When  most  engaged  this  summer,  he 
says :  "  I  must  try  what  I  long  ago  heard  was  the  rule 
of  Elliot,  the  great  upholsterer,  who  when  he  came 
from  Bond  street  to  his  villa,  always  first  retired  into 
hifl  closet.     I  will  do  it,  though  but  for  a  short  time. 
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It  wiU,  with  God*8  blesaing,  be  uae&il  botb  for  edt 
eyarnination  for  the  past^  a&d  se^dng  God  for  the  fii- 
tare.''  «« I  hare  been  keeping  too  late  honrs,  and  henoe 
I  have  had  but  a  harried  half-hoar  in  a  morning  to  my- 
self Sorely  the  experienee  of  tdl  good  men  oonfirma 
the  proposition,  that  ^rithout  a  doe  meaBore  of  private 
devotions  the  booI  will  grow  lean.  It  is  remarkable 
that  at  saoh  tunes  mj  foosiness  and  worldly  conoems 
have  also  gone  on  ill ;  enforcing  on  me  old  Sir  M.  Hale's 
remark,  whieh  might  have  been  deemed  too  strong.  O 
Lord  I  help  me.  I  will  try  to  assign  at  leset  an  hoar  in 
the  morning,  and  wh^  circom^tanoes  will  pennit,  the 
same  in  the  evening,  for  Scriptare  reading,  private  de- 
votion, and  meditation.  How  little  can  I  now  realise 
the  circle  of  angels  and  unseen  spirits  1  Yet  I  hope  I 
can  troly  say  I  allow  not  my  corruptions.  O  Lord ! 
strengthen  my  &ith,  send  the  Spirit  of  Thy  Son  into 
my  heart,  that  I  may  call  Thee  Falher,  and  set  sxy 
affections  upon  things  above." 

At  the  end  of  July  he  left  London,  to  devote  the 
quiet  of  the  summer  to  his  great  design.  All  his  hopes 
hung  on  the  resxdt  of  the  approadbing  Congress.  It 
was  therefore  of  the  utmost  moment  to  give  to  the 
pabUc  mind  on  the  ccmtin^ot  the  same  impi^Jse  which  it 
had  received  in  England.  He  had  fflready  tried,  tiirough 
Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  to  influence  the  Romish  conclave, 
and  be  now  opened  a  correspondence  with  a  number  of 
literati,  Alexander  ji^unboldt,  Sismondi,  Chateaubriand, 
and  Madame  de  Stael,  in  the  hope  that  he  mi^t  act 
through  them  upon  their  countrymen.  He  was  himself 
preparing  his  chief  ^ort,  a  printed  letter  to  Talley- 
rand, whidi  was  to  contain  the  strengtii  of  the  aboli- 
tion cause,  and  to  be  dispersed  as  the  manifesto  of  its 
supporters,  "  How  time  flies  away  I"  he  writes.  "For 
23 
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a  third  time  are  we  now  all  collected  at  Sandgate,  en- 
joying wherever  we  are  the  overflowing  bounty  of  the 
Almighty.  Hie  quiet  of  this  place,  bo  great  a  contrast 
to  the  bustle  of  my  London  life,  produces  a  general 
sleepiness  and  stupe&ction,  which  aJmost  disqualify  me 
for  all  active  employment  of  my  mental  &culties.  I 
must  try  to  rouse  and  lash  myself  into  something  like 
animation ;  but  I  can  truly  declare  that  I  wish  the  office 
of  writing  a  piece  for  general  circulation  devolved  on  a 
more  able  hand.  I  will  do  my  best,  however,  after 
having  executed  two  or  three  lesser  duties  which  re- 
quire immediate  attention.  I  mean  to  write  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  a  pri- 
vate letter  to  Talleyrand.  I  hope  herewith  to  transmit 
one  to  Chateaubriand.  Ton  know  probably  that  Lord 
Castlereagh  charged  himself  with  communicating  with 
the  Pope.  Have  you  seen  the  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  on  the  Revival  of  the  Slave  Trade  ?  I  do  not 
think  it  quite  fair,  and  any  statements  which  can  justly 
be  pronounced  unfair,  are  always  in  the  end  injurious 
as  well  as  unjust." 

The  want  of  books,  and  a  wish  to  be  near  the 
translator  of  his  work,  obliged  him  to  return  to  Lon- 
don. This  was  no  inconsiderable  sacrifice.  He  loved 
to  spend  his  summer  holidays  in  the '  retirement  of 
the  country,  surrounded  by  his  children ;  with  whom 
he  had  ^*  begun  walking,  and  examining  them  in  walks 
in  the  books  which  they  are  reading,  and  talking  them 
over  together,'*  while  "in  tlie  evening,''  almost  the 
greatest  of  their  treats,  he  was  "  reading  to  them  Shak- 
speare."  Occasionally,  too,  he  made  excursions  with 
them  for  the  day ;  and  in  "  Ceasar's  camp  and  the  cher- 
ry orchards"  all  the  burden  of  his  business  was  thrown 
oflf,  and  he  was  the  most  cheerful  of  the  party.    "  We 
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took  our  dinner  witii  ns  up<»a  Saturday,"  is  the  deaciip 
tion  of  such  a  day  this  sommer  ia  the  letter  of  a  guest, 
*'  and  were  fourteen  in  number.  Mr.  Wilberforce  made 
us  all  very  happy.  He  read,  and  talked,  and  carved, 
and  reminded  us  of  the  beneyolence  of  God  in  making 
the  arenues  of  innocent  pleasure  so  numerous,  and 
forming  us  for  so  many  enjoyments  which  have  nothing 
sinful  in  them."  "  TOiere  is  no  way,"  is  his  own  remark 
on  this  day,  "in  which  children's  tempers  are  more 
indicated  than  in  such  excursions."  With  the  same 
watchjfolness  for  their  advantage,  he  tells  Mr.  Macaulay, 
that  though  "  at  first  disposed  at  once  to  cut  his  cables 
and  slip  off  for  London,"  he  had  postponed  his  journey 

"  until  Monday,  because  I  am  to  take with  me  on 

his  way  to  school,  and  I  like  to  make  Sunday  his  last 
day  at  home.  I  think  it  tends  to  associate  religion  and 
domestic  tenderness ;  to  identify  them  with  each  other, 
and  thereby  augment  both." 

He  continued  his  work  at  Battersea  Rise,  where  he 
was  a  guest  in  the  house  which  he  had  inhabited  so 
many  years  before.  He  had  left  Sandgate  hoping  only 
to  be  kept  a  few  days  near  London,  but  the  claims  of 
business  multiplied  upon  him.  On  the  2d  of  September 
he  tells  Mrs.  Wilberforce :  "My  anticipations  are  veri- 
fied. I  am  forced  to  stay  three  or  four  days  longer,  I 
truist  not  more.  The  interests  at  stake  are  so  prodi- 
gious that  even  the  probability  of  advancing  them  con- 
stitutes an  object  of  vast  amount.  What  a  comfort  it 
is  that  my  absence  from  you  and  our  dear  children  is 
not  when  I  am  engaged  in  the  work,  however  necessary 
for  self-defense,  and  therefore  justifiable,  of  blood  and 
tears — ^making  others  miserable  while  endeavoring  to 
secure  our  own  happiness ;  but  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
work  of  mercy  and  love  ;  a  work  which  may  truly  be 
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said  to  breathe  the  tsisiai^  €|Mt  ftB  that  of  Him  whoae 
coming  ^ras  amiotmced  ae  *  peace  on  eardi,  and  good- 
will towards  men  I'  Ay,  aind  smrely  we  need  not  leave 
out  the  most  honorable  part  of  the  aervice,  ^  Glory  to 
God  in  the  higherti.*  For  I  am  ocoaiNied,  I  trust,  in 
preparing  an  entrance  into  A&ica  for  the  Gbspel  of 
Christ.  I  mnst  say  that  I  aoooimt  it  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  many  and  great  meroies  and  fitrors  of  the  Al- 
mighty, (Oh!  how  many  and  how  great!)  that  Hia 
providence  connected  me  with  this  good  cause.  I  might 
hare  been  occupied  as  honestly,  but  in  ways,  pditioal 
ways  for  instance,  m  which  the  right  path  was  doubt- 
ftl." 

He  touchcB  here  upon  a  secret  spring  which  led  to 
many  of  his  abolition  efforts.  "  I  greatly  fear,'*  he 
tells  Mr.  Stephen,  *^if  Hayti  grants  to  France  a  colonial 
monopoly  in  return  for  the  recognition  of  its  independ- 
ence, that  all  commerce  with  us  will  be  excluded,  and 
with  it  our  best  hopes  of  introducing  true  religion  into 
the  island.  Now  I  will  frankly  own  to  you,  that  to 
introduce  religion  appears  to  me  the  greatest  of  idl 
benefits.  I  blame  myself  for  not  having  earlier  stated 
to  you  my  feelings  on  this  head.  It  has  not  arisen  from 
a  want  of  reflection,  for  my  principles  have  always  been 
the  same.  God  grant  we  may  not  hinder  ihe  Gospel 
of  Christ.  Oh !  remember  that  the  salvation  of  one  soul 
is  of  mOre  worth  than  the  more  temporal  haj^iness  of 
thousands  or  even  miliionB.  In  this  I  well  know  you 
agree  with  me  entirely .** 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Thsbe  was  nothing  more  remarkable  about  him  than 
the  cheerM  spring  of  his  natural  affections,  even  imder 
the  heaviest  pressure  of  perplexing  business.  "  There," 
he  said  when  hurried  once  ahnost  beyond  bearing,  call- 
ing the  attention  of  a  friend  to  a  sudden  bui'st  of  voices, 
"  how  can  I  be  worried  by  such  trifles,  when  I  have 
such  constant  remembrances  of  God's  goodness  to  me?" 
It  was  his  children  playing  over  head  with  a  noisy  glee 
which  would  have  jarred  upon  the  feelings  of  almost 
any  one  besides  himself.  Thus  amidst  his  present  busi- 
ness he  rescued  time  enough  to  write  to  his  second  son. 

*^  BATrxs»9BA  RiSB,  S^.  14,  1814, 

"  My  veby  deab :  I  do  not  relish  the  idea  that 

you  are  the  only  one  of  my  children  who  has  not  writ- 
ten to  me  during  my  absence,  aiid  that  you  should  be 
the  only  one  to  whom  I  should  not  write :  I  therefore 
take  up  my  pen,  though  but  for  a  very  few  moments, 
to  assure  you  that  I  do  not  suspe(^  your  silence  to  have 
risen  from  the  want  of  affection  for  me,  any  more  than 
that  which  I  myself  have  hitherto  observed  has  pro- 
ceeded from  this  source.  There  is  a  certain  demon 
called  procarastination,  who  inhabits  a  castle  in  the  air 
at  Sandgate,  as  well  as  at  so  many  other  places,  and  I 
«aspect  that  yon  have  been  carried  up  some  day,  (at 
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the  tail  of  your  kite,  perhaps,)  and  lodged  in  that  same 
habitation,  which  has  fine  large  rooms  in  it  from  which 
there  are  beautiful  prospects  in  all  directions ;  and  pro- 
bably you  will  not  quit  a  dwelling-place  that  you  like 
so  well,  till  you  hear  that  I  am  on  my  way  to  Sandgate. 
You  would  meet  the  *  to-morrow  man'  there,  (it  just 
occurs  to  me,)  and  I  hope  you  will  have  prevailed  on 
him  to  tell  you  the  remainder  of  that  pleasant  story,  a 
part  of  which  Miss  Edgeworth  has  related,  though  I 
greatly  fear  he  would  still  partake  so  far  of  the  spirit  of 
the  place  as  to  leave  a  part  imtold  till — to-morrow. 
But  I  am  trifling  sadly,  since  I  am  this  morning  un- 
usually pressed  for  time.  I  wiU  therefore  only  guard 
my  dear  boy  seriously  against  procrastination,  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  assailants  of  usefulness,  and  assure 
him  that  I  am  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  always  while  I 
exist, 

^'  His  affectionate  father, 

"  W.  WiLBKRPOBCB.'* 

It  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  turn  from  public  ob- 
jects which  consumed  so  much  of  his  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  details  of  his  private  life.  He  soon  returned 
to  Sandgate,  living  in  the  midst  of  his  children,  study- 
ing the  Scriptures  daily  with  some  of  them,  ^^  walking 
and  reading  with  them  all,  and  bringing  them  into  the 
habits  he  desired,  by  kind,  not  violent  means."  He 
was  as  busy,  too,  doing  good  to  those  around  him,  a«  if 
his  sympathies  had  never  wandered  from  his  own  imme- 
diate circle ;  entering  eagerly  into  any  individual  tale 
of  suffering — as  when  he  "  heard"  this  year  of  a  case, 
("the  shocking  account  of  Mrs.  R.'s  cruelty  to  her 
child,")  which  he  took  up  and  carried  through,  at  a 
great  expense  of  time  and  trouble,  and  in  spite  of  re- 
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peated  threateningB  of  personal  violence  from  the  bmtal 
parent.  He  labored  too  by  schools  and  other  institu- 
tions to  relieve  the  want  and  ignorance  around  him. 
"  The  adult  school,"  wrote  a  fnend  staying  at  this  time 
in  his  femily,  to  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  "is  established 
here ;  a  room  and  teachers  provided,  and  all  will  be  left 
in  good  train.  Mr.  Wilberforce  went  himself,  read 
them  extracts  from  Pole's  History  of  Adult  Schools,  and 
made  them  a  little  speech,  saying  how  much  he  re- 
spected their  good  sense  for  coming.  Tou  would  have 
been  delighted  with  seeing  him  seated  by  the  old  ladies, 
with  the  utmost  patience,  kindness,  and  humility,  fiiirly 
teaching  them  their  letters,  and  quite  unconscious  that 
it  was  at  all  more  remarkable  in  him  than  in  any  com- 
mon person.  This  was  beautiful  in  him,  and  highly 
useful  and  encouraging  in  its  effects  upon  the  institu- 
tion." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  .thus  causing  and  enjoying  the 
present  social  happiness,  he  should  have  "felt  melan- 
choly at  the  idea  of  breaking  up  and  going  to  town." 
But  the  session  was  about  to  open,  and  duty  called  him 
up  to  London. 

"  We  have  seen  much  of  Wilberforce,"  Mr.  Henfy 
Thornton  tells  Hannah  More,  "  and  heard  his  letters 
from  many  of  the  renowned  of  the  earth,  all  seeming 
to  pay  homage  to  him.  Lord  Castlereagh  tells  him  that 
he  has  obeyed  his  commands,  and  put  his  book  into  the 
hands  of  each  of  the  soyereigns.  Talleyrand's  last  let- 
ter has  rather  a  clearer  acknowledgment  than  before 
of  his  sympathy  with  Wilberforce,  as  to  the  grand  ob- 
ject. The  most  happy  part  of  the  intelligence  is  an 
official  assurance  of  an  *ordonnance'  of  some  sort  issued 
recently  by  the  French  government,  excluding  French 
slave-traders  from  all  the  northern  parts  of  Africa ;  and 
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the  line  is  so  drvwn  that  Sierra  Leone,  and  all  tiie  set- 
tlements restored  by  the  treaty  with  France,  as  well  as 
a  very  large  district  below  Sierra  Leone,  are  exempt 
from  their  molestations.  I  almost  anticipate  more  good 
from  these  new  efforts  of  our  friends  than  even  from 
the  abolition  voted  here ;  and  the  name  of  Wilberibrce 
has  attained  new  celebrity,  and  his  character  and  gen- 
eral opinions  a  degree  of  weight,  which  perhi^  no  jhi- 
vate  individual  not  vested  with  ofSoe  ever  possessed. 
My  delight  has  consisted  much  in  observing  his  Christ- 
ian simplicity,  and  the  general  uniformity  in  his  charac- 
ter and  conduct,  amidst  the  multitude  of  compliments 
from  the  great,  made  on  the  part  of  some,  with  much 
feeling.  He  is  indeed  in  his  usual  bustle,  but  he  re- 
minds me  nevertheless  of  that  saying  which  was  applied 
to  Fox,  that  the  greatest  objects,  or  the  most  heavy 
load  of  business,  seemed  never  to  put  him  into  that 
petty  timiult  which  is  the  common  mark  of  inferior 
men."    EGs  sons  say : 

The  abolition  measures  which  Louis  XVliL  eith^ 
would  not  or  could  not  carry,  were  now  about  to  be  ac- 
complished by  a  stronger  hand.  From  his  rock  of  Elba, 
Bonaparte  had  not  been  an  unobservant  witness  of  the 
feelings  of  this  country,  which  he  now  probably  for  the 
first  time  believed  to  be  sincere.  Upon  his  sudden  return 
to  power,  he  attempted  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Eng- 
land by  proclaiming  a  total  and  immediate  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade.  Thus  was  the  bloody  cup  dashed  from 
the  hands  of  France,  and  the  scourge  of  Europe  became 
the  pacificator  of  Africa.  And  when  Louis  was  again 
restored  by  British  arms,  he  was  not  sufiered  to  revive 
the  hateful  traffic.  ^'  I  have  the  gratification  of  acqaaint- 
ing  you  that  the  long-desired  object  is  accomplished, 
and  that  the  present  messenger  carries  to  Lord  Liver- 
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pool  the  imqualified  aad  total  abolition  of  the  dave 
trade  throughout  the  domioions  of  France.  I  must 
beg  to  refer  jon  to  his  Lordship  for  the  terms  in  which 
this  has  been  effected ;  but  I  feel  great  Batis£EM)tion  in 
persuading  myself  that,  as  they  will  leave  you  nothing 
to  desire  on  the  subject,  so  you  will  trace  ia  them  the 
undeviating  and  earnest  exertions  of  the  Prince  Re- 
g^t's  ministers  to  effectuate  this  great  object,  which 
had  been  so  impressively  given  them  in  charge."  It 
was  thus  Lord  Castlereagh  addressed  Mr.  W.  some 
months  later,  aft^  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  final 
triumph  of  the  allied  arms. 

Mr.  WiLberforce  had  been  long  accustomed  to  make 
the  opemng  of  a  new  year  a  time  for  serious  and  devo- 
tional reflection.  After  morning  service,  on  Sunday, 
January  1st,  (1815,)  '*  I  was  much  affected,'^  is  his  entry, 
^  Oh!  may  it  be  permanently,  by  the  reflections  the  sear 
sons  suggest.  Read  in  the  evening  a  sermon  on  the 
fig-tree  a  oumberer  of  the  ground,  to  my  jbimly.'' 
He  was  at  that  time  occupying  Barham  Court,  the 
seat  of  Lord  Barham,  and  partaking  of  the  holiday 
employments  of  his  children,  while  Mr.  Thornton 
occupied  his  house  at  Kensington  Gore,  to  be  nearer 
medical  advice.  Mr.  T.'s  heakh,  which  was  Vit  no 
time  robust,  had  been  much  weakened  by  a  fit  of  illness 
in  the  autumn ;  but  it  was  hoped  that  he  was  rallying 
from  it,  and  no  apprehensions  were  ejq>ressed  of  its 
ultimate  result.  On  the  9th  of  January,  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  was  "  so  busy  with"  his  "  letters"  that  he  "  could 
hardly  find  time"  to  leave  the  country ;  "  but  it  would 
be  unkind  not  to  go  to  town  for  Henry's  sake,  if,  as 
they  think,  I  could  be  any  comfort  to  him."  The  next 
day,  therefore,  he  went  up  "  to  Kensington  Gore,  but 
did  not  see  dear  Henry  till  the  next  morning  for  fear 
23* 
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of  flurrying  Mm.''  He  had  come  to  town  with  no  idea 
that  his  friend  was  in  any  danger,  and  was  "  shocked '' 
therefore  "  to  hear"  when  he  "  saw  Halford  early  the 
next  morning,  that  a  sad  change  had  taken  place  within 
the  last  five  or  six  days ;  inflanunation  going  towards 
the  heart,  and  the  greatest  danger.  I  ordered  myself 
to  be  refused  to  all  but  particular  friends,  Dealtry  and 
I  up  praying  with  Henry  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Thornton." 
"  My  mind,"  he  tells  a  friend  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
business  letter,  "  is  in  reality  engrossed  all  this  time  by 
a  different  subject,  and  I  scarcely  need  tell  you  that 
it  is  the  loss  of  one  of  my  oldest,  kindest,  most  inti- 
mate, and  most  valuable  friends.  His  death  is  indeed  a 
loss,  though  so  much  more  to  poor  Mrs.  Henry  Thorn- 
ton than  to  any  of  us,  that  all  comparison  is  at  an  end. 
However,  the  old,  well-worn  consolation  is  not  worn 
out,  our  loss  is  his  gain,  and  we  should  indeed  be  selfish 
if  we  could  even  wish  to  call  our  friend  back  to  inhabit 
once  more  an  emaciated,  suffering  body,  from  the  fer 
different  scene  on  which  he  has  now  entered.  I  knew 
my  deceased  friend  well,  and  I  can  truly  say,  after  liv- 
ing in  the  same  house  with  him  for  several  years,  and 
on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  and  the  most  unre- 
served and  unintermitted  society  for  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen subsequently,  that  a  more  upright  character  I 
never  knew — ^taking  the  word  in  the  largest  sense,  as 
expressing  the  fulfillment  of  every  duty,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  every  Christian  grace  and  moral  virtue  on 
right  principles.  To  me  who  was  used  to  consult  with 
him  on  all  public  questions,  and  who  profited  so  often 
from  the  extraordinary  superiority  of  his  understand- 
ing, the  loss  is  almost  irreparable.  But  it  is  the  will  of 
the  Almighty,  and  it  becomes  us  to  submit.  It  is  the 
ordination  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  it  be- 
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comes  US  to  say :  Thy  will  be  done.  I  will  not  apolo- 
gize for  the  serions  strain  of  my  letter,  because  I  am 
persuaded  you  would  wish  me  to  pour  forth  of  the  full- 
ness of  my  heart." 

Another  blow  soon  followed.  There  was  not  per- 
haps any  one  amongst  his  younger  J&iends  whom  he 
loved  and  respected  as  he  did  John  Bowdler.  ^^  I  loyed 
him  so  warmly,"  he  says  when  four  busy  years  with  all 
their  obliterating  influences  had  passed  by  since  his 
death,  ''  that  it  quite  delights  me  to  find  him  estimated 
at  his  true  value.  If  poor  Kirke  White  had  lived,  he 
might  hi^ve  grown  into  something  of  the  same  kind. 
But  Bowdler  had  a  dignity — ^he  would  have  become 
capable,  I  assure  you,  of  thundering  and  lightening. 
And  then  he  was  the  tenderest,  and  the  humblest,  and 
the  most  self-forgetting  creature."  Bowdler,  too,  had 
just  been  mourning  with  him.  On  the  sorrowful  day 
which  followed  Henry  Thornton's  death,  Mrs.  Thornton 
had  ^^  sent  for  him.  He  came  in  the  evening,  and  I  had 
much  talk  with  him.  I  took  him  to  town  next  morn- 
ing." It  was  the  last  time  they  met  on  earth.  The 
very  next  day,  "  about  one  in  the  morning,  dear  Bow- 
dler burst  a  blood-vessel,  and  until  about  seven,  when 
his  bed-maker  came  in,  he  lay  in  his  chamber,  humanly 
speaking,  in  the  most  desolate  state.  Yet  he  told  0. 
afterwards,  that  his  mind  was  then  so  filled  with  the 
Saviour,  that  he  thought  of  nothing  else."  Such  was 
the  color  of  his  thoughts  for  the  ten  following  days, 
during  which  he  meekly  bore  the  sudden  breaking  up 
of  the  strongest  natund  affections,  and  the  highest  in- 
tellectual powers.  Upon  the  31st  of  January,  he  was 
pronounced  ^^  better,  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs  sub- 
dued, and  its  conquest  thought  a  great  point."  Yet  on 
the  following  evening,  when  Mrs.  Henry  Thornton's 
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bnonefls  had  agiun  carried  Mr.  Wilberfbrce  to  towD, 
*^  a  note  came  to"  him  at  seven,  ^^  teUing  me  of  dear 
Bowdler's  death,  at  twelve  o'dock  this  morning.  Oh  I 
how  little  did  I  foresee,  when  we  met  lately  at  Kensing- 
ton Gore,  that  it  would  be  the  last  time  of  my  inter- 
course with  him  on  earth!  O  sit  anima  mea  cum  Bow- 
dlero.  I  went  on  to  Grosvenor  Square,  and  saw  his 
lifeless  and  ghastly  frame." 

To  Hannah  More,  a  few  days  later,  he  pours  out  his 
heart. 

"London,  Mb.  11, 1816. 

^^  Mt  Dbas  Fsoekd  :  Scarcely  had  a  w^k  passed 
away  after  the  death  of  our  dear  friend  Henry  Thorn- 
ton, before  the  excellent  and  elevated  Bowdler  was 
called  out  of  this  world,  only  less  dear  a  friend  as  of 
more  recent  acquisition ;  and  scarcely  had  we  returned 
from  his  funeral, .  .  though  there  also  I  speak  figurative- 
ly, because  I  was  unable  to  attend,  from  the  continuance 
<^  the  same  indisposition  which  kept  me  from  joimng 
in  the  same  sad  office  to  my  earlier  friend, .  .  when  the 
tidings  arrive  of  the  departure  of  Dr.  Buchanan.  How 
striking !  We  are  all  involuntarily  looking  round  and 
asking  with  an  inquiring  eye :  Who  next.  Lord  ?  Oh ! 
may  the  warnings  have  their  due  effect  in  rendering  us 
fit  for  the  summons.  But  I  at  this  moment  recollect 
some  important  and  urgent  claims  on  my  time  (too  lit- 
tle for  them)  before  I  must  go  out  of  town,  and  I  must 
therefore  break  off  unwillingly,  for  my  stream  of  thought 
was  in  full  flow,  and  it  beats-agaiust  the  barrier.  Kind- 
est remembrances.  Farewell.  I  inclose  the  half  of  a 
bank-note ;  the  remainder  shall  follow. 
"  Tours  ever  most  smcerely, 

"  W.  WiLBBBPOBCB." 
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Tkeae  deep  tones  of  manly  trffection  are  stiikii^y 
eontrasted  with  las  lowly  estimatdon  of  himsdf.  On 
Sunday,  F^rnary  12th,  he  was  at  BatterBea  Rise,  and 
received  the  '^  Sacrament.  Mrs.  H.  Thomtcm  staid  for 
the  fnist  tinie  since  her  husband's  death,  and  waa  mnoh 
affecrted.  Indeed,  so  hard  a  creature  as  myself  was  so. 
What  letters  did  I  see  yesterday— one  quite  exqaisite 
firom  M.  How  wonderfblly  the  pow«r  of  true  Ohrist- 
ianity  is  displayed  in  the  tempers,  feehngs,  and  even 
reflections  of  the  several  sufferers  I  Harford,  one  of 
them,  having  lost  a  beloved  &ther,  indicated  the  same 
blessed  sentiments  and  feelings.''  To  this  friend  he 
wrote  two  days  later : 

To  J.  S.  Barford,  Mq. 

'^  KmmisGToix  Gobb,  JFbb.  14, 1815^ 
^'  Mt  Dsab  Bis  :  Even  by  those  who  think  and  feel 
concerning  the  events  of  this  checkered  life  as  real 
Christians,  such  an  iucident  as  the  death  of  a  parent,  or 
even  of  a  near  and  dear  friend,  will  be  felt  severely ; 
and  indeed  it  ought  to  be  so  felt,  for  here,  as  in  so 
many  other  instances,  it  is  the  glorious  privilege  of 
Christianity  and  the  evidence  of  its  superior  excellence, 
that  it  does  not,  like  the  systems  of  human  fabrication, 
strive  to  extinguish  our  natural  feelings,  from  a  con- 
sciousness that  it  is  only  by  lessening  them  that  it  can 
deal  with  them,  if  I  may  so  express  myself  and  enable 
us  to  bear  the  misfortune  as  we  ought,  but  it  so  softens, 
and  sweetens,  and  increases  the  sensibility  of  our  hearts, 
as  to  make  us  love  our  friends  better  and  feel  more 
keenly  for  the  whole  of  this  life  the  loss  of  our  former 
delightful  intercourse  with  them,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  it  so  spiritualizes  and  elevates  our  minds  as  to 
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cheer  qb  amidst  all  onr  sorrows ;  and  enabling  us,  on 
these  as  on  other  occasions,  to  walk  by  fidth  and  live 
by  the  Spirit,  it  raises  ns  to  the  level  of  our  ascended 
friends,  till  we  hear  almost  their  first  song  of  exaltation, 
and  wonld  not  even  wish  to  interrupt  it,  while  we 
rather  indulge  the  humble  hope  of  one  day  joining  in 
the  chorus. 

^*  Yet  the  loss  of  so  excellent  a  man  as  Bowdler,  at 
what  seemed  to  us  so  premature  a  period,  when  we 
nnght  have  hoped  that  for  so  many  succeeding  years 
the  world  would  be  instructed  by  his  wisdom,  and 
charmed  by  his  eloquence,  and  above  all,  edified  and 
improved  by  his  example,  must  be  deeply  felt  by  the 
survivors.  And  even  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Henry  TTiom- 
ton,  I  at  least  may  naturally  feel  this,  who  was  of  the 
same  age ;  much,  it  might  be  hoped,  still  remained  for 
him  to  do  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-creatures  and  the 
glory  of  God.    And  Buchanan  too !  but  I  am  silent. . .'' 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Thb  energy  and  decision  of  his  character  was  exhibit- 
ed strikingly  during  the  period  at  which  the  public  dis- 
content ran  so  high  on  the  question  of  Com  Laws ; 
some  extracts  from  his  diary  will  illustrate  at  one  view 
the  excitement  of  the  times  and  his  own  feelings  on  the 
occasion.  '*  March  6th.  House.  Com  Bill  in  commit- 
tee— sad  rioting  at  night.  Both  doors  of  the  carriage, 
which  set  down  members,  opened,  and  member  pulled 
out.  None  much  injured.  8th.  House — ^Report  <rf 
Com  Bill  and  tendency  to  riot.  9th.  House.  Some 
mobbing,  and  people  savage  and  inveterate — alas!  alas  I 
Charles  Grant,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Toung,  the  agricul- 
turist, slept  with  us  for  security  on  Tuesday."  Mr. 
Young  was  now  entirely  blind,  and  found  his  chief 
pleasure  in  such  society  as  that  which  he  continually 
found  in  Mr.  Wilberforce's  house.  "  He  says  that  in  his 
present  state  of  Egyptian  darkness,  Kensington  Qore 
is  still  like  the  land  of  Gk>slren  to  him ;  and  that  while 
he  has  the  hope  of  hearing  Mr.  Wilberforce's  voice,  he 
will  not  say  that  he  finds  ^  change  of  place,  no  change  of 
scene.' " 

*'  At  my  prayers  this  morning,"  his  diary  continues, 
^^  March  10th,  I  reflected  seriously  if  it  was  not  my  duty 
to  declare  my  opinions  in  favor  of  the  Com  Bill,  on  the 
principle  of  providing  things  honest  in  the  dght  of  all 
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men,  and  adorning  the  doctrine  of  Gk)d  my  Saviour  in 
all  things.  I  decided  to  do  it.  I  see  people  wonder  I 
do  not  speak  one  way  or  the  other.  It  will  be  said,  he 
professes  to  trust  in  God's  protection,  but  he  would  not 
venture  any  thing.  Then  I  shall  have  religious  qucB- 
tions  and  moral  questions,  to  which  my  speaking  will 
conciliate,  and  contra,  my  silence  strongly  indispose 
men.  Besides,  it  is  only  fair  to  the  government,  when 
I  really  think  them  right,  to  say  so,  as  an  independent 
man  not  liable  to  the  imputation  of  party  bias,  corrupt 
agreement  with  landed  interest,  etc. ;  so  I  prepared  this 
morning  and  spoke,  and  though  I  lost  my  notes,  and 
forgot  much  I  meant  to  say,  I  gave  satis&ction."  ''  I 
am  sure  that  in  coming  forward,  I  performed  a  very 
painful  act  of  duty,  from  a  desire  to  please  Grod,  and  to 
serve  the  interests  of  religion,  and  I  humbly  trust  God 
will  protect  me  and  my  house  and  family.  If  not,  His 
will  be  done.»»  "Sir  Joseph  Bankes's  house  sadly 
treated;  aU  his  papers  burnt,  and  his  house  nearly 
being  so.'' 

A  letter  to  his  eldest  son,  now  seventeen  years  old, 
enters  into  more  particulars. 

^^Loin>oN,  Mwtcik  15, 1815. 

"  My  Vebt  Dbab  W.  :  I  do  not  recollect  with  any 
precision  when  I  lart  wrote  to  you,  but  my  feelings 
have  been  for  some  days  intimating  to  me  that  it  is 
long,  too  long,  since  we  either  of  us  heard  from  the 
other,  and  therefore  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  a  leism'e 
half-hour,  which  I  enjoy  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Whit- 
bread's,  or  rather  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  business  being 
put  off,  to  dispatch  a  letter  to  Aspeden. 

"  Tou  did  not  mention,  I  think,  the  subject  of  your  de- 
clamation— ^I  wish  you  had,  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
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name  it  in  your  next  letter  to  me  or  your  mother.  What 
are  the  Bpeonlatioos  of  the  Aspeden  politicians  on  the 
escape  of  Bonaparte  ?  We  old  hands  are,  if  we  would 
confess  ity  as  much  at  a  loss  as  you  what  predictions  to 
utter.  In  short,  I  for  one  have  learnt  from  experience  to 
be  very  d^dent  in  my  speculations  on  future  eyents.  It 
is,  however,  an  unspeakable  comfort  in  such  circumstaooes 
to  be  assured  that  able,  and  active,  and  wicked  as  Bona- 
parte is,  he  is  no  less  under  the  Divine  control  than  the 
weakest  of  human  beings.  He  is  executing,  unconscious- 
ly, the  Divine  wiU ;  and  it  is  probably  because  the  suf- 
ferings which  he  befere  brought  upon  the  nations  of 
Europe  did  not  produce  the  intended  effect  of  humilia- 
tion and  refermation,  l^t  he  is  allowed  once  more  to 
stalk  abroad  and  increase  the  sum  of  human  misery. 

(<  Were  you  to  enter  the  dining-room  at  family  prayei* 
time  without  having  received  some  explanation  of  our 
appearance,  you  would  probably  begin  to  think  that  we 
were  expecting  a  visit  from  the  ex-emperor  and  his  fol- 
lowers at  Kensingtcm  Gore,  and  had  prepared  a  milita- 
ry force  to  repel  his  assault.  For  you  would  see  four 
soldiers  and  a  sergeant,  together  with  another  stranger, 
who  as  &r  as  bodily  strength  would  go,  would  play  his 
part  as  well  as  any  of  them.  The  &ct  is,  that  we  had 
some  reason  to  apprehend  mischief  fer  our  house,  in 
consequence  of  the  part  which  I  judged  it  my  duty  to 
take  on  the  Com  Bill ;  and  as  your  mother,  etc.,  was 
advised  to  evacute  the  place,  I  preferred  the  expedient 
which  had  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Bankes,  and  several 
others  of  my  fiiends,  that  of  having  four  or  five  soldiers 
in  my  house — the  very  knowledge  of  their  being  there, 
rendering  an  attack  improbaUe.  But  it  was  a  curious 
instance  of  the  rapid  circulation  of  intelligence,  that  at 
Covent  Qarden  market  early  on  Saturday  morning. 
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John  Sharman,  who  Bells  garden-stuff,  being  there  to 
purchase  for  the  sc^piy  of  his  shop,  was  hooted  after, 
with  ^So  your  old  master  has  spoken  for  the  Com 
Bill,'  (I  had  spoken,  only  the  night  before,)  *but  his 
house  shall  pay  for  it.'  All,  however,  is  hitherto  quiet, 
and  I  trust  will  continue  so.  But  I  was  aware  of  the 
danger  when  (to  you  I  may  say,  it  was  at  my  prayers) 
I  resolved  to  speak  for  the  Bill;  but  I  judged  it  my 
duty  to  show  that  I  was  in  &vor  of  the  measure, 
(though  thinking  16s.  a  preferable  importation  price  to 
SOa.)  I  thought  that  if  I  remained  silent,  many  might 
say  Mr.  Wilberforce  professes  to  trust  in  the  protection 
of  God,  but  you  see  when  there  is  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  speaking  out,  he  takes  care  to  protect 
himself  by  being  silent.  Again,  I  sometimes  need  par- 
liamentary support  for  measures  of  a  class  not  so  popu- 
lar as  some  others,  as  missionary  questions,  or  any 
others  of  a  religious  kind.  Now  by  coming  forward 
and  speaking  my  mind  on  the  present  occasion,  I  knew 
I  should  render  people  better  disposed  to  support  me  in 
any  of  these  cases,  while  on  the  other  hand  my  remain- 
ing silent  and  snug  as  it  noight  have  been  termed,  would 
have  produced  a  contrary  disposition.  I  acted,  in  short, 
on  the  principle  of  'providing  things  honest  in  the 
sight  of  all  men,  and  of  adorning  the  doctrine  of  Gk)d 
our  Saviour.'  But  observe,  I  was  clear  in  my  judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Bill. 

*'I  did  not  intend  to  give  you  this  long  history. 
And  as  I  have  expended  all  my  own  time,  and  have 
trespassed  on  yours,  I  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion,  not 

however  without  a  few  words  to  assure  my  dear 

how  often  I  think  of  him,  how  often  pray  for  him.  O 
my  dearest  boy  I  let  me  earnestly  conjure  you  not  to  be 
seduced  into  neglecting,  curtailing,  or  hurrying  over 
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your  morning  prayers.  Of  all  things  guard  against 
neglecting  God  in  the  closet.  There  is  nothing  more 
fatal  to  the  life  and  power  of  religion ;  nothing  which 
makes  God  more  certainly  withdraw  His  grace.  Fare- 
well, my  beloved ,  my  first  bom :  and  O  my  dearest 

boy  I  bear  in  mind  what  a  source  either  of  joy  or  sorrow 
you  will  be  to  your  affectionate  mother,  and 

"  Your  affectionate  father  and  friend, 

**  W.  WlLHEBPOUCK. 

"  P.  S. — Kind  remembrances  to  any  young  friend 
that  I  know." 

His  journal  continues  on  the  14th  of  March :  "All 
quite  quiet  here,  but  sad  accounts  from  Prance ;  Bona- 
parte having  got  to  Lyons,  and  Homer  anticipating  t<he 
worst.  The  soldiers  (Scotch)  behave  extremely  well ; 
they  come  in  to  prayers,  and  pleased  to  do  so.'* 

In  the  midst  of  much  daily  business,  encountered 
with  the  utmost  diligence,  comes  in  the  result  of  a  Sun- 
day's self-examination.  "  April  10th.  I  humbly  hope 
that  I  enjoyed  yesterday  more  of  a  Christian  feeling  of 
£dth,  and  hope,  and  love,  than  of  late.  But  I  have  been 
to  blame  in  point  of  hours.  Lord,  forgive  my  past  un- 
profitableness, and  enable  me  to  mend  in  future.  21st. 
Being  unwell,  I  kept  the  house,  but  busy  on  letters, 
and  chiefly  African  Institution  Report ;  and  occupied 
evening.  Committee  on  Lascars'  business  called  just 
when  dinner  gomg  on  table.  I  too  &int,  and,  alas  I  im- 
patient, forgetting  Christ's  talking  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  and  neglecting  the  solicitations  of  hunger,  and 
the  distress  of  faintness." 

"  May  3d.  Anniversary  of  Bible  Society.  It  went 
off  well.  Robert  Grant  spoke  beautifully.  I  was  well 
received,  but  very  moderate  in  real  performance.    As 
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I  camo  out,  a  truly  pleasing  Quaker  accosted  me,  and 
with  the  true  friends'^  frankness  and  kindness,  without 
any  thing  of  forwardness  and  vulgarity,  asked  me  con- 
cerning peace  or  war,  'having  been  much  exercised 
about  conferring  with  me*  on  that  topic,  wishing  me 
'  to  become  a  fool  that  I  might  be  wise,'  etc.  I  walked 
with  him  some  time,  and  was  affected  to  tears.  lOth. 
Early  to  see  Lords  Castlereagh  and  Liverpool  about 
Abolition  and  St.  Domingo.  Castlereagh  clear  that  the 
Bourbon  government  will  never  revive  the  trade.  I 
hear  everywhere  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  in 
high  spirits.  I  am  distressed  and  puzzled  about  poli- 
tics; but  surely  without  being  clear  it  would  not  be 
right  to  oppose  the  government.  If  Bonaparte  could  be 
unhorsed,  it  would,  humanly  speaking,  be  a  blessing  to 
the  European  world ;  indeed,  to  all  nations.  And  gov- 
ernment ought  to  know  both  his  force  and  their  own. 
Yet  I  greatly  dread  their  being  deceived,  remembering 
how  Pitt  was.  29th.  "Wordsworth  the  poet  breakfast- 
ed with  us,  and  walked  garden — and  it  being  the  first 
time,  staid  long — much  pleased  with  him." 

"  June  1st.  A  report  to-day  from  Brussels  that  it  is 
still  said  there  will  be  no  fighting ;  Bonaparte  will  retire 
— surely  there  is  no  ground  for  this  idea.  7th.  House. 
Notice  about  Register  Bill-  8th.  Duke  of  Gloucester's 
on  Registry  Bill — ^Lords  Grenville  and  Lansdown,  Rom- 
illy,  Calthorpe,  Homer,  William  Smith,  Stephen,  Bab- 
ington,  and  Macaulay.  I  against  bringing  on  the  meas- 
ure this  year.  But  Grenville  strongly  for  it,  and  all 
the  rest  gave  way.  9th.  First  quiet  thought  of  the 
plan  of  my  speech  for  Tuesday.  Then  African  Listitu- 
tion,  Captured  Negroes'  committee.  Then  House. 
Dined  Sir  G.  Beaumont's  to  meet  Wordsworth,  who 
very  manly,  sensible,  and  full  of  knowledge,  but  inde- 
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pendent  idmost  to  rudeness,  12th.  Off  early  to  Ste- 
phen's, Chelsea,  to  prepare  for  moUon ;  any  quiet  time 
here  being  next  to  impossible.  18th.  Busy  preparing 
an  morning ;  but  not  having  settled  plan  of  speech  be- 
fore, much  less  ifinishings,  I  felt  no  confiden6e.  Got 
through  pretty  well,  speaking  an  hour  and  fifty  min- 
utes.*' 

Sunday,  the  18th,  was  spent  at  the  parsonage  of  Tap- 
low,  where  his  family  had  been  staying  for  a  week.  It 
is  described  in  his  diary  as  *'a  quiet  day."  Above 
measure  did  he  enjoy  its  quietness.  He  seemed  to 
slu&e  off  with  delight  the  dust  and  bustle  of  the  crowd- 
ed city ;  and  as  he  widked  up  the  rking  street  of  the 
village  on  his  way  to  the  old  church  of  Taplow,  he  call- 
ed on  all  around  to  rejoice  with  him  in  the  visible  good- 
ness of  his  God;  and  "perhaps,"  he  said  to  his  child- 
ren, "  at  this  very  moment  when  we  are  walking  thus 
in  peace  together  to  the  house  of  Grod,  our  brave  fel- 
lows may  be  fighting  hard  in  Belgium.  Oh  I  how  grate- 
ful E&ould  we  be  for  all  God's  goodness  to  us !"  Tlie 
next  day  he  *'  returned  to  London  for  Lord  Roseber- 
ry's  IKvorce  Bill,  reHgionis  causft ;"  and  almost  the  first 
news  which  met  him  showed  t^at  his  grateful  reflec- 
tions on  the  Sunday  had  been  uttered  whilst  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  was  being  fought.  *'  22d.  Dr.  Wellesley 
came  and  told  us  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  splendid 
victory  of  the  18^."  ^  A  dreadftd  battle,"  he  writes 
word  to  Taplow.  "  Biilash  victorious ;  but  great  loss. 
Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Lord  Errol's  ddest  son  kiBed. 
We  are  said  to  have  lost  25,000,  the  French  50,000. 
Oh  I  my  heart  sickens  at  the  scene  t  Yet  praise  God 
for  this  wonderful  victory." 

On  Saturday,  the  24th,  he  again  plunged  into  the 
coimtry,  but  hastened  back  upon  the  Monday,  fer  "  the 
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Duke  of  WeUington's  reward ;  I  preferring  infinitely  a 
palace  to  be  bnilt,  to  baying  one  ready  made.  28t}i. 
Breakfasters  again — Sanders,  a  black  man — ^Spanish, 
Blanco  White ;  yesterday  Prince  Blucher's  aide-de-camp 
who  had  brought  the  dispatches — desired  by  Blucher 
several  times  over  to  let  me  know  all  that  passed." 
^^  Did  Marshal  Blucher,"  he  was  asked  at  his  audience 
by  the  Regent,  "  give  you  any  other  charge  ?"  "  Yes, 
sir ;  he  charged  me  to  acquaint  Mr.  Wilberforce  with 
all  that  had  passed."  '^  Go  to  him  then  yourself  by  all 
means,"  was  the  Prince's  answer,  "  you  will  be  delight- 
ed with  him."  The  veteran  soldier's  lively  recollection 
of  the  efforts  made  in  the  preceding  year  to  succor 
his  afflicted  countrymen,  is  highly  to  his  honor.  ^*I 
have  fought,"  he  wrote  to  the  managing  committee, 
^^  two  pitched  battles,  five  engagements,  masked  three 
fortresses,  taken  two;  but  I  have  lost  22,000  men. 
Will  the  people  of  England  be  satisfied  with  me  now? 
Desire  Mr.  Wilberforce  to  bestir  himself."  Though  he 
had  lately  lamented  his  forgetftOness,  and  begged  a 
fiiend  ^Ho  act  always  as  his  flapper,"  he  needed  in 
truth  no  such  assistance.  He  took  at  this  time  the 
leading  part  in  another  meeting  for  the  Germans,  and 
in  the  midst  of  his  busiest  preparations  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  his  Registry  Bill  he  ^'  came  back  and  took  the 
chair  at  a  private  meeting  of  the  neighbors,  for  a  fund, 
raising  for  the  widows  and  children  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  of  the  1st  life  Guards  always  quartered  at 
Knightsbridge — a  small  meeting,  but  cordial."  His 
sons  remark : 

^'A  gratefid  remembrance  of  the  gallant  services  of 
our  soldiers  and  our  sailors  was  deeply  wrought  into 
his  mind,  and  appeared  often  in  his  conversation ;  as 
when  he  said  to  a  friend:  '  I  never  see  a  soldier  or  a 
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sailor  withoat  a  mingled  feeling  of  gratitude  and  com- 
passion. I  think  of  the  privations  they  suffer,  and  of  the 
dangers,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed in  our  defense,  while  we  are  comfortably  at  home 
by  our  firesides,  enjoying  freely  our  domestic  blessmgs 
and  our  Christian  advantages.'  Or  when  at  another 
time  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  beauties  of  our 
English  villas.  ^I  must  speak,'  he  said,  ^  of  the  com- 
fort and  security  of  English  cottages.  It  is  delightful 
to  think  how  many  there  are  in  this  country  who 
though  having  no  title  to  personal  security  from  the 
extent  or  importance  of  their  posaessionB,  are  so  comr 
pletely  guarded  in  their  little  nooks  and  tenements  by 
the  power  of  the  law,  that  they  can  enjoy  undisturbed 
every  comfort  of  life  as  securely  as  the  first  peer  in  the 
land.  I  delight  to  see,  as  one  sometimes  does,  an  old 
worn-out  sailor — ^poor  fellow  1  seated  in  his  queer,  boat- 
like summer-house,  smoking  his  pipe,  and  enjoying  him- 
self in  a  state  of  the  most  happy  independence.' " 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Leayxstg  his  funily  at  Brighton,  aoocmipaiiied  by  Mis. 
Henry  Thornton,  who  was  rapidly  deohning  with  oon- 
flUmption,  he  made  a  toar  tiirou^  the  south-westem 
oountieB  with  his  eldest  son  and  a  college  d&iend.  His 
birth-day,  whieh  occnrred  during  tiiis  tour,  was  passed 
St  the  house  of  a  friend*  ^^  I  had  hoped,"  he  says,  ^^  to 
get  much  tiniie  for  private  devotions  on  this  most  im^ 
portant  and  hmniliating  day ;  bat  partly  through  my 
own  fiiolt,  partly  through  dear  W.  keeping  me  in  his 
room,  I  had  yery  little.  Yet  I  hope  the  seesim  has 
not  elapsed  without  serious  reflection ;  and  as  iron 
sharpeneth  iron,  oh  I  may  my  spirit  be  incited  by  the 
good  men  here.  W.'s  little  one,  my  godson,  received 
into  the  Church.  Dear  W.  all  Christian  fervor  and 
love,  but  rather  too  £uiciful ;  yet  oh  1  how  far  removed 
from  the  excesses  of  our  dear .  There  it  is  self- 
conceit  operating  through  the  medium  of  religious  doc- 
trines. K  ever  knowledge  puffeth  up,  how  much  more 
self-sufficiency !  I  am  tempted  to  waste  time  in  W.'s 
library — an  immense  variety,  especially  of  old  divinity." 
Such  was  the  charity,  "hoping  all  things,"  which  marked 
his  character,  and  which  led  Mr.  Wilberforce  at  this 
same  period,  on  the  occasion  of  the  melancholy  suicide  of 
Whitbread,  to  express  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, his  admiration  of  his  entirely  English  character. 
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though  but  fk  few  weeks  pr^yiously  h6  hs^  been  *'  re- 
proachecl  by  him  ill-natnredly,"  with  beiog  "  ungrate- 
ftd.''  After  tlm  tour,  he  fbttad  an  httmen^e  accumnla1io(n 
of  letters  waithig  M&  rettirfi.  "  How  can  I  clear  away 
tliearredi^;  0cirelyitW(nildoo8taxnonthtodoit,andisit 
tarUif  t'et  courtesy  Is  a  Christian  duty.  Mytimeslideil 
insensibly  away,  and  though  I  get  little  done,  I  really 
have  too  little  air  and  e!xeroiefe,'>  is  the  entry  he  ms^es 
in  his  diary.  Many  of  these  letters  were  upon  subjects 
of  liie  hi^est  importaaoe,  such  as  ^^  the  state  of  reli* 
gkm  in  Ceylctt,"  ^  ike  edave  trade,"  and  the  perseentioD 
to  Which  the  Protestants  of  France  were  exposed,  fie 
was  much  urgied  to  promote  the  holding  of  pnblio  meet- 
ings on  tfafli  subject ;  but  hanirg  aseertsdaed  fkfon.  Lord 
Liverpool^  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  govemuMiit, 
that  our  €k>Ternraettt  had  exerted  itmlf  with  the 
Frenoh  Cbiremmenty  and  tiie  French  Goyernment  witib 
'  its  subjeetSy  he  advised  there  Acrald  be  no  exdtement 
in  Ghraat  Britaiii,  as  ^*  there  would  be  danger  of  render- 
iiig  tU  Protestant  cause  in  general,  schools  and  aH,  mi« 
popular  in  France,  from  beiag  oonneeted  iRdth  England. 
They  wouM  say  we  were  forcing  our  rel^ion  on  them, 
whereas  if  we  left  them  alone,  the  bulk,  who  are  indif* 
ferent  in  religion,  and  friends  to  the  charter,  would  be 
friendly  to  the  Protestants.*^  But  he  ^'  approved  of 
subscribing  fbr  them,  guar&ig  agahsst  misappTyiag  the 
money.''  Bn<di  concerns,  however,  were  not  bra  only 
occupation.  A  coUege  friend  of  his  son,  an  invalid, 
was  confided  to  his  care  and  required  attentioai,  and 
the  widow  of  his  friend  Henry  Thornton  was  still 
witli  Ubi  fknnly,  and  sank  rapidly  after  th^  return 
from  a  tout  he  made  for  her  benefit  through  the  south- 
western counties.  From  her  dying-bed  he  went  on 
the  last  morning  of  her  life,  to  ameeting  of  the  Brighton 
24 
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Auxiliary  Bible  Society.  When  he  entered  the  room, 
sayB  an  eye-witness,  *^  he  seemed  so  pale  and  &tigaed, 
that  his  Mends  feared  he  would  scarcely  be  able  to 
speak.  But  he  no  sooner  entered  on  the  subject  than 
Ids  countenance  was  lighted  up ;  he  became  animated 
and  impressive."  ^^Had  it  not  been,"  he  said,  ^^for 
one  painful  circumstance,  it  was  not  my  intention  to 
have  been  present  at  the  meeting  to-day,  for  I  have 
been  compelled  to  curb  the  zeal  which  I  always  feel  to 
be  present  on  occastons  like  this,  by  making  it  a  rule 
with  myself  to  decline  being  present  at  such  meetingrs, 
at  places  of  which  I  am  not  a  regular  inhabitant,  that 
I  may  not  become  too  obvious  and  intrusive.  But  to- 
day I  have  broken  this  rule,  for  I  am  just  come  from  a 
scene  in  which  the  value  of  the  book  which  it  is  your 
object  to  disperse,  is  dii^layed  as  with  a  sunbeam.  I 
dare  not  withhold  such  a  testimony  as  it  furnishes  to 
the  healing  and  victorious  efficacy  of  the  inspired  vol- 
ume. I  am  come  from  a  chamber  in  which  a  widowed 
mother,  surrounded  by  her  soon  to  become  orphaned 
jGunily,  is  enabled  to  look  the  last  enemy  calmly  in  the 
&oe ;  herself  possessing  a  peace  which  even  the  waves 
of  Jordan  can  not  ruffle,  because  it  is  the  gift  of  Gk>d ; 
her  children,  in  some  degree,  enabled  to  anticipate  for 
her  the  hope  of  glory.  It  is  a  scene  which  must  bo 
witn«»ed,  to  produce  its  frill  effect  upon  the  heart ;  a 
scene  such  as,  if  I  had  not  myself  witnessed,  I  could 
not  adequately  have  imagined — ^a  happiness  felt  in  the 
moments  of  deepest  outward  dejection  and  sorrow,  an 
elevation  above  the  evils  and  trials  of  this  mortal  life. 
Trials,  did  I  call  them  ?  Triumphs,  let  me  rather  say, 
of  the  believer's  fiuth.  And  let  me  ask,  is  this  conso- 
lation in  affliction,  this  hope  in  death,  any  thing  pecu- 
liar to  their  particular  circumstances  or  temper  of  mind? 
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any  ftmily  seoret  wliioh  they  alone  poisess,  and  from 
which  men  in  general  are  excluded  ?  No,  sir*  It  is 
that  which  the  blessed  word  of  QoA  offers  to  all  who 
will  embrace  it.  And,  therefore,  how  could  I  bat  come 
and  oongratnlate  yon,  and  this  assembly,  on  being  per- 
mitted to  be  the  honored  instruments  of  the  Almighty 
in  diffiudng  such  a  cor  dial  as  this  through  a  dying  world  ? 
How  could  I  but  rejoice  in  being  allowed  to  join  with 
you  in  endeayoring  to  circulate  these  imperishable 
blessings  ?  It  is  true  indeed,  some  tears  of  mortality 
will  &11,  when  we  see  a  friend  desoendiog  into  the  dark 
TsHey  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  the  mortal  frame 
suffering  its  last  agonies.  ^  Jesus  wept,'  and  He  will 
allow  His  people  to  weep  also.  He  will  pardon  and  pity 
the  tears  we  shed  from  human  iofitmity.  But  notwith- 
standing this  natural  sorrow,  it  is  the  blessed  privilege 
of  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged,  that  whilst  its 
end  is  glory  to  Gtod  in  the  highest,  the  way  by  which  it 
conducts  us  is  pleasantness  and  peace ;  and  it  gives  us 
substantial  victory  over  that  last  enemy,  whom,  sooner 
or  later,  we  must  all  of  us  individually  encounter.  For 
It  is  not  only  in  the  din  and  confusion  of  battle,  that 
the  spirit  may  be  so  raised  as  to  brave  danger  and  not 
to  turn  the  eye  away  from  death  when  it  stares  you  in 
the  &ce.  This  may  arise  fit>m  the  mere  excitement  of 
the  occasion,  or  from  driving  away  all  thought  about 
the  consequences  of  death.  But  in  the  cool  and  silent 
hours  of  reflection,  a  nobler  and  more  genuine  courage 
may  be  evinced ;  and  in  the  chamber  of  sickness,  and 
from  the  bed  of  death,  the  soul,  leaning  on  the  word  of 
her  God,  may  meet  that  enemy  without  alarm,  and 
calmly  say:  O  death !  where  is  tiiy  sting  ?  O  grave  I 
where  is  thy  victory  ?»* 

"Never,  surely,'*  was  his  private  reflection,  "was 
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tk^i^^iMbatmi^tittaoA&eatfMnuH.T.'iidestlL**  ""I 
tsBi  alinoi»t  tempted  to  tldsk  I  Me  spresent  eajAxoBtiim. 
ef  the  mysterious  proTidenee  by  -wbkh  the  mothet  of 
t^ieee  nine  orphans  has  been  token  l^way^  wben  I  mt- 
nese  the  depth  ofpietywyoh  it  has  made  nnnifest  It 
is  a  fine  iremafk,  I  think  of  Bishop  Butler's,  that  though 
there  be  no  psdn^  nor  oanse  tot  reaignition  in  heaven^ 
l^re  may  be  benefits  from  resignation,  and  other  tern- 
.  pera  which  earthly  pain  has  contribnted  to  prodnoe.^ 
Ha-ving  attended  the  body  to  London,  bncSness  and 
friends  gathered  aromd  him  befere  he  eonld  again  re^ 
jomhisftmSy.  He  writes  to  them:  '*  The  good  Deatt^ 
old  saying  has  been  already  a  little  yerified :  thai,  i 
mesn,  oi  my  drawing  a  tail  to  me  wherever  I  may  be* 
0«y  and  dear  Lord  Teignmonth,  haye  been  here,  aad 
tdiey,  and  I  beUeve  three  more,  are  to  dine  here  afi  hall^ 
past  tonxJ*  And  on  Sonday  he  writes  to  his  family  at 
the  dose  of  a  note :  ^  I  wiil  nse  my  pen  no  more  than, 
to  express  what,  however^  I  express  mineh  more  largeiy 
on  my  knees-^my  earnest  widies  that  Goch  best  Idess^ 
ings  nxa^  be  ever  strewed  abmdintly  on  yon  all.  Ohl 
how  Uesaed  will  be  that  day,  when  after  att  onr  eon- 
fiieta  and  anxieties,  we  shall  be  made  partakers  of  that 
rest  whiehremaineth  f<Mr  the  people  of  Qodl  (Hi!  let 
us  strive  lest  a  promiBe  being  left  ns  of  entering  into 
Ss  rest,  say  of  hs  should  seem  to  oome  short  of  it. 
But  if  we  gire  difigenoe  to  make  oar  oaUxog  and  elec- 
tion sore,  we  never  shail,  we  never  oan  fidl,  for  the 
promisea  of  the  God  of  tmth  are  pieces  of  our  seen*- 
nty.  Bnt  let  ns  aii  remember  that  if  we  woold  be 
admitted  hereafter  into  heaven,  we  must  be  made  meet 
fbr  it  here.  That  strikmg  passage  m  the  6th  of  Rom- 
ans, quite  haunts  me.  ^If  any  man  have  not  the 
Spirit  of  Ofari8t,he  isnone  of  His.'    Oh !  let  thisthought 


quicken  our  endeavors  and  our  prayerd."  Having  re- 
turned to  Brighton,  he  oomplainB:  **I  can  not  even 
read  during  the  day  all  the  letterB  which  the  morning's 
post  has  heaped  upon  me :  twiee  within  the  last  few 
days  I  have  had  five  or  six  packets  beyond  my  number." 
In  the  midst  of  these  over-occupfttionf,  he  perceived 
with  no  great  pleasure  a  new  feature  of  resemblance 
added  to  ''  Piccadilly  by  the  seareide,"  in  the  presence 
of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  the  consequent  claims  of  the 
court  and  society  upon  his  straitened  time  on  his  return 
to  Brighton,  "  I  at  the  Pavilion  once.  The  ministers 
have  been  down  with  the  Prince  for  two  or  three  days 
-each.  Lord  Sidmouth  and  Batburst  called  on  me  yes- 
terday. Lord  Castlereagh  b^re."  "  The  Pimce  and 
Duke  of  Clarence,  too,  very  civil  Prince  i&owed  he  had 
read  Cobbett.  Spoke  strongly  of  the  blasphemy  of  his 
late  papers,  and  most  justly^  I  was  asked  ftgaia  last  night, 
an4  to-night;  but  declined,  not  being  wdl.''  This  ex- 
cuse, however,  would  not  long  serve^  wad  three  days 
afterwards  he  was  again  ^^  at  the  PaviJion^— the  Prince 
came  up  to  me  and  reminded  me  of  my  cQxiglng  at  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire's  ball  in  17899  of  the  particular 
song,  and  of  our  then  first  knowing  each  oth^.''  <*  We 
are  both,  I  trust,  much  altered  since,  ^,"  was  bis  asiswer. 
^^  Yea,  the  time  which  has  gone  by  must  have  nutde  a 
great  alteration  in  us."  ^^  Something  better  than  that, 
too,  I  trust,  sir.'*  ^^  He  then  asked  me  to  dine  with  him 
the  next  day,  assuring  me  that  I  should  hear  nothing  in 
his  house  to  give  me  pain, ,  .  alluding  to  a  rash  expres- 
sion of  one  of  his  train,  when  I  declined  the  other  day: 
*  Mr.  Wilberforce  will  not  dine  with  you,  sir,' ,  .  that 
even  if  there  should  be  at  another  timci  there  should 
not  be  when  I  was  there.  At  dinner  X  sat  between 
Lord  Ellenborough  and  Sir  James  Graham.   The  Prince 
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desired  I  might  be  brought  forward."  The  invitations 
of  the  Prince  Regent  were  in  truth  commands  which 
could  not  with  propriety  be  disobeyed.  To  Miss  Thorn- 
ton, he  writes :  "  I  conceived,  that  by  a  friendly  inter- 
vention of  Gen.  Bloomfield,  I  had  provided  against 
this  evil :  and  I  can  only  say  that  if  the  invitation  is  to 
be  repeated,  I  shall  soon  say  ferewell  to  Brighton." 
And  to  Hannah  More  he  says,  after  mentioning  the 
attention  with  which  he  was  treated :  "  Poor  fellow  1 
How  I  longed  for  a  private  half-hour  with  him.  Oh  1 
how  I  sympathize  with  good  old  Baxter,  in  feeling 
peculiar  pity  for  the  great  and  high  of  the  earth." 

"At  night,  in  coming  away,  I  opened  to  Bloomfield, 
very  civilly,  as  I  am  sure  I  ought,  saying  I  felt  the 
Prince's  kindness,  but  told  him  that  it  was  inconvenient 
to  me  to  come  to  the  Pavilion  often — children  causd. 
He  at  once  said,  I  understand  you.  When  I  next  saw 
the  Prince,  he  gave  me  a  kind  and  general  invitation. 
I  heard  afterwards  that  Lord  Ellenborough  was  asked 
to  Pavilion  expressly  to  meet  me.  I  was  glad  to  hear 
it,  as  indicating  that  I  was  deemed  particular  as  to  my 
company."  Several  times  in  the  ensuing  weeks  he  was 
again  a  guest  at  the  Pavilion,  and  met  always  with  the 
same  treatment.  He  remarks :  "  The  Prince  is  quite  the 
English  gentleman  at  the  head  of  his  own  table."  "  I 
was  consulted  by  the  Queen's  desire,  whether  proper  to 
keep  the  Queen's  birth-day,  which  fell  on  the  thanks- 
giving-day. I  replied  that  not  wrong,  but  rather  doubt- 
ful, I  went  myself,  being  forced  to  obey  the  sergeant 
and  summons,  otherwise  should  have  deemed  it  for  me 
ineligible,  and  therefore  wrong." 

"  No,  my  dear  Stephen,"  he  wrote,  at  this  time  in 
reply  to  the  playful  taunt,  "  you  will  live  to  be  a  peer  at 
last,"  "  I  am  not  afraid  of  declaring  that  I  shall  go  out 
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of  the  world  plain  WUHam  Wilberforce.  In  one  view, 
indeed,  I  seldom  have  had  less  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  that  less  dignified  style :  I  mean  in  the  degree  of 
civility  or  even  respect  to  which  even  plain  W.  W.  may 
be  deemed  entitled.  For  really  had  I  been  covered  with 
titles  and  ribbons,  I  conld  not  have  been  treated  with 
more  real,  unaffected,  nnapparently  condescending,  and 
therefore  more  unostentatious  civility.  But,  alas !  still 
better  reasons  suggest  the  same  dispositions.  I  become 
more  and  more  impressed  with  the  truth  of  good  old 
Baxter's  declaration,  that  *the  great  and  the  rich  of  this 
world  are  much  to  be  pitied ;'  and  I  am  continually 
thankful  for  not  having  been  led  to  obtain  a  station 
which  would  have  placed  my  children  in  circumstances 
of  greatly  increased  danger." 

On  the  first  Sunday  after  his  return  to  London,  he 
says :  '^  I  am  fresh  from  Brighton,  a  place  much  to  be 
avoided  in  the  winter,  except  for  some  special  purposes — 
wishing  to  see  the  Prince,  or  some  other  persons,  whom 
one  would  meet  only  there.  It  must  be  a  bad  place  for 
the  generality  of  young  women ;  infusing  a  pleasure- 
loving,  dissipated  spirit.  How  different  this  from  cru- 
cifying the  flesh  with  the  affections  and  lusts,  and  mak- 
ing no  preparation  for  the  flesh  to  fulfill  the  lusts  thereof! 
How  ill-suited  to  the  baptismal  engagement  to  resist 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world  t  I  find  it 
steals  on  myself  though  so  advanced  in  years." 

With  him  and  his,  meanwhile,  the  year  had  closed 
with  thoughts  of  soberness  and  prayer.  "What  a 
change  has  a  single  year  and  less,  made  in  the  circle  of 
my  acquaintance  !  Mr.  Henry  Thornton  and  his  widow, 
and  their  excellent  young  friend  and  mine,  Mr.  Bow- 
dler,  who  was  carried  off  just  when  he  was  about  to  be 
married  to  the  daughter  of  another  friend.    Mrs.  Henry 
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Thoraton  dying  at  tlm  plikoe,  it  was  my  pdffhga  to  bo 
much  with  her  in  her  latter  days,  and  a  more  peaoefiil, 
hnmblei  gratejEdl,  hopeful  de9Ah,  I  can  not  conceive.  ^  I 
trust,'  she  said  a  few  days  befi^re  her  decodse,  ^  Grod  is 
gently  leading  me  to  that  blessed  woHd  whi^  He  hsa 
prepared  for  those  that  love  Him.'  I  thank  God  we 
are  well.    "We  overflow  with  blessings." 

"  Sunday,  Dec.  dlst.  Chnrcb  moming«  After  ohureh, 
we  and  our  six  children  together — ^I  addressed  them  all 
collected,  and  afterwards  solemn  prayer.  How  little 
likely  on  the  30th  May,  1797,  when  I  married,  that  we 
and  all  our  six  children  (we  never  had  another)  should 
all  be  living,  and  well  I    Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soul  i" 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

Tbb  year  1816  op^ied  with  a  storm  of  oppoation  to 
all  his  plans  connected  with  the  question  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  well  fittted  to  try  the  firmness  and  ascertain  the 
reality  of  his  principles.  Though  he  made  some  of  his 
most  able  speeches  in  Furliament  on  occasion  of  an  in- 
surrection among  the  slaves  in  Barbadoes,  yet  through* 
out  the  session  he  took  a  less  active  part  in  general  pub- 
lic business  than  usual. 

It  would  have  been  comparatively  easy  to  throw 
aside  one  or  two  attacks  upon  his  character,  but  it 
became  a  real  trial  of  his  principles  when  they  were 
daily  repeated  throughout  years  of  patient  persever- 
ance in  efforts  fbr  the  good  of  others;  when  scan- 
dalous insinuations  were  multiplied,  and  every  day 
produced  a  new  set  of  slanders  of  such  an  aggravated 
kind,  that  ^^if  they  had  been  true,^  be  told  the  House 
of  Commons,  ^^  nothing  but  a  special  Providence  could 
have  prevented  my  being  hanged  fblL  thirty  years 
ago.'*  Yet  he  stood  the  trial ;  nerer  in  his  most  un- 
guarded hours  did  he  manifest  any  bitterness  of  feelr 
ing ;  never  in  public  was  he  led  into  angry  recrimiiia- 
tion.  Often  did  he  provoke  some  of  his  more  impetuous 
colleagues  by  taking  the  part  of  the  Westlndian  plant- 
er— suggesting  excuses  for  his  conduct — alleging  that 
there  was  no  class  of  persons  whom  it  was  so  mudi  the 
24* 
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interest  of  the  actual  managers  to  keep  in  darkness  as 
to  the  abuses  of  the  system — ^and  so  extenuating  their 
moral  guilt  that  he  drew  upon  himself  a  portion  of  the 
storm  which  lowered  over  his  West-Indian  slanderers. 
His  severest  public  answer  was  an  apt  quotation  of  the 
words  of  Gibbon  to  an  abusive  assailant :  "  Every  ani- 
mal employs  the  note,  or  cry,  or  howl,  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  its  species ;  every  man  expresses  himself  in  the 
dialect  most  congenial  to  his  temper  and  inclination, 
the  most  familiar  to  the  company  in  which  he  has  lived, 
and  to  the  authors  with  whom  he  is  conversant." 

A  complaint  on  his  chest  hung  upon  him  obstinately, 
at  this  time,  and  made  him  '*  fear  that  I  shall  do  little 
more  good.  Alas  I  that  I  have  not  labored  more  to  make 
the  best  use  of  my  feoulties."  "It  is  a  stroke  which  I 
own  I  feel ;  not  I  hope  with  a  rebellious  but  with  a  hum- 
bled will;  yet  I  trust  it  may  still  please  God  to  enable  me 
to  use  my  organs  (and  oh !  that  it  might  be  better  in  aU 
ways)  in  His  service,  and  for  the  benefit  of  my  fellow- 
creatures."  He  was  obliged  for  the  most  part  to  con- 
fine his  exertions  in  the  House  to  his  "own  proper 
business,"  and  to  Questions  of  a  moral  cast.  As  "a 
chamber  counsel"  he  was  still  laboring  diligently. 
Every  year  multiplied  the  private  claimants  on  his  time, 
and  this  year  they  abounded,  from  the  tale  of  ordinary 
distress,  and  the  throng  of  "  breakfasters,"  to  the 
"  Duke  of  Kent  who  more  than  once  called  "  on  him 
"  for  two  hours  about  his  afi^iirs,  and  why  going  abroad 
— ^hardly  used."  On  some  few  great  occasions  he  came 
forward,  and  always  with  effect ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
session  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  exertions  which 
were  made  to  provide  relief  for  the  pressing  distresses 
of  the  times. 

Lowestoft  on  the  Suffolk  coast  was  the  scene  of  his 
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SQmmer  retirement  with  his  fiunily.  He  had  spent  but 
a  few  weeks  there  and  in  its  neighborhood,  when  he 
was  called  suddenly  away  by  the  illness  of  a  friend. 
"  In  how  different  a  congregation,'^  he  writes  to  his 
family  on  the  first  Smiday  he  now  spent  at  Bath,  "  have 
I  been  from  that  of  Pakefield !  It  reminded  me  of  the 
difference  between  the  twelve  poor  fishermen,  (I  did 
not  till  now  recollect  that  yours  are  literally  such,)  who 
constituted  the  first  assemblages  of  Christians,  and  the 
well-dressed  and  well-mannered  meetings  of  the  high  and 
the  literary,  who  used  to  congregate  for  their  various 
purposes  of  private  devotion  or  instruction.  Though  I 
make  it  an  invariable  rule  not  to  write  letters  on  the 
Sunday,  except  in  cases  of  necessity  and  charity,  yet  on 
the  principle  of  charity  I  may  send  you  a  few  firiendly 
lines.  I  need  i)ot  assure  you  that  on  this  day  you  are 
aU  much  in  my  thoughts.  I  hope  you  all  feel  grateful 
for  being  brought  at  once  into  so  Mendly  an  intimacy 
with  so  excellent  a  &mily  as  that  at  Earlham.*  For 
my  part  I  am  still  full  of  Earlham,  or  rather  of  its  in- 
habitants. One  of  our  great  astronomers  has  stated  it 
as  probable  that  there  may  be  stars  whose  light  has 
been  travelling  to  us  from  the  creation,  and  has 
not  yet  reached  our  little  planet ;  and  thus  some  have 
accounted  for  new  stars  first  observed  by  more  recent 
astronomers.  In  this  Earlham  family  a  new  constella- 
tion has  broke  upon  us,  for  which  you  must  invent  a 
name  as  you  are  fond  of  star-gazing ;  and  if  it  indicate 
a  little  monstrosity,  (as  they  are  apt  to  give  the  collec- 
tions of  stars  the  names  of  strange  creatures,  dragons, 
and  bears,  etc.,)  the  various  parts  of  which  the  Earl- 

*  Joieph  John  Gomey^a. 
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ham  assemblage*  is  made  up,  may  jugtifjr  aomejEMMAfi 
indicative  of  queer  combinations;  only  let  it  include 
also  all  that  is  to  be  esteemed,  and  loved,  and  respect- 
ed too,  and  coveted." 

Before  he  had  spent  many  days  at  Bath  he.  received 
a  hasty  snmmcxis  to  attend  upon  his  sister,  who  had 
been  suddenly  attacked  by  dangerous  sickness.  It  was 
a  great  shock  to  him.  His  other  sisters  had  been  so 
early  taken  from  them,  that  there  had  been  none  to 
share  or  to  divide  the  affection  for  each  other,  which 
had  grown  in  them  with  their  growth  and  years.  Her 
affectionate  admiration  of  her  brother  had  been  rarely 
equalled,  and  affection  was  never  wasted  upon  him. 
He  had  parted  with  her  a  few  weeks  before  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  rejoiced  "  to  see  her  better  than  she  had 
been  for  a  long  time  past."  He  was  therefore  unpre* 
pared  for  such  a  blow,  and  set  off  immediately  with  a 
heavy  heart  for  Sunning  Hill.  "On  arriving  heard 
that  my  sister  had  died  yesterday  at  four  o'clock. 
Poor  Stephen  much  affected !  Liable  to  strong  parox- 
ysms, at  other  times  calm  and  pretty  cheerful.  I  prayed 
by  my  dear  sister's  body,  and  with  the  face  uncovered. 
Its  fixedness  very  awful.  I  sat  all  the  evening  engag* 
ing  Stephen,  while  the  coffin  was  adjusting  below.  How 
affecting  all  these  things ;  how  little  does  the  inmiortal 
spirit  regard  it  I  Looking  at  night,  till  near  two  o'clock 
this  morning,  over  my  dear  sister's  letters — ^many  to 
and  from  myself  when  she  and  I  first  in  earnest  in 
religion." 

"  Our  separation  from  each  other  just  at  this  time," 
he  writes  to  Lowestoft,  "  if  it  produces  some  pain,  yet 

*  Amonggt  the  "  laige  party"  at  the  dinner-table  he  mentions  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  GoL  B.  and  Lady  Smay,  Mr.  fiuxton,  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, Mr.  HadsoD  Gumey,  etc. 


] 
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ra9(imd$  ue  of  (he  e^Q  v^  Mve  £>ir  gi^Htude  to  tb4 
Fcither  of  merciea,  ^bo  has  so  long  spared  us  to  eaob 
oth^r.  How  can  I  but  feel  th]%  when  oor  dear  £neiul'|i 
solitary  situatloii  is  so  forqibly  impressed  on  xoe !  I  ia<- 
deed  have  lost  a  most  affectionate  sister,  one,  ai  whojm 
I  can  trmly  say,  tliat  I  belieye  tbere  Jiie^^  waa  on  earth 
a  more  tenderly  attached^  generous,  and  fidtlifid  friend 
to  a  brother,  who,  though  I  hope  not  insetisible  to  her 
value,  saw  but  little  of  her  to  maintaiDi  her  afieotiop* 
and  of  whom,  alas  i  I  could  say  much  that  might  r^son- 
ably  have  abated  the  force  and  cooled  the  warmth  of 
her  attachment. 

^'How  afPeoting  it  is  to  leave  ithe  person  wo  have 
known  all  our  lives,  on  whom  we  should  have  he&x 
afraid  to  let  the  wind  blow  too  roughly,  to  leave  her  in 
ike  cold  ground  alone  I  This  quite  strikes  my  imagba- 
tion  always  on  such  oecasiotis.  But  there  is  another  thing 
which  has  impressed  itself  in  the  present  instance  muob 
more  powerfully  than  in  any  other  I  ever  remember,  I 
mean  in  contemplating  the  face  of  our  dead  friend  to 
observe  the  fixed  immovableness  of  the  features.  Per- 
haps it  struck  me  more  in  my  sister's  case  because  her 
countenance  owed  more  of  the  effect  it  produced  to  the 
play  of  features  than  to  their  formation.  I  could  not 
get  rid  of  the  effect  produced  on  me  by  this  stiff  and 
eold  fixedness  fi>r  a  long  time.  But  oh  I  it  is  the  spirit, 
the  inhabitant  of  the  earthly  tenement,  not  the  tene* 
ment  itself  which  was  the  real  object  of  our  ai&ction. 
How  unt^eakably  vahiable  are  the  Christian  doctrines 
and  hopes,  in  such  circumstances  as  ours !  We  should 
not  care  much,  if  we  believed  that  the  object  of  our 
tender  regard  had  gone  a  few  days  before  na  a  joumay 
we  ourselves  should  travel ;  espem^fynf  we  knew  that 
the  journey's  end  was  to  be  a  lasting  abode  of  peifect 
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happiness.  Now  blessed  be  God,  this  is  after  %ll  not  an 
illustration.  It  is  the  reality.  The  only  drawback 
with  me  here  is  the  conscioosness  that  I  have  much  to 
do  for  God,  and  the  sel^reproach  for  not  having  done 
it.  Yet  here  also  I  can  cast  myself  on  the  sore  mercies 
of  my  God  and  Saviour;  and  while  I  desire  to  do  on 
each  day  the  day's  proper  work,  and  to  be  more  active 
and  useful  than  I  ever  yet  have  been,  stiU  I  can  humbly 
hope  that  if  I  should  be  taken  hence  with  my  work  un- 
MfiUed,  He  who  said,  '  Thou  didst  well  that  it  was  in 
thine  heart,'  will  graciously  forgive  my  sins;  and  that 
my  all-merciful  Saviour  will  take  me  to  himself  out  of 
the  same  superabundant  goodness,  which  I  have  ever 
experienced.  For  how  true  it  is,  (I  am  often  driven  to 
this,)  'Thy  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts,  nor  Thy 
ways  as  our  ways ;  for  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than 
the  earth,  so  are  Thy  ways  higher  than  our  ways,  and 
Thy  thoughts  than  our  thoughts  1' 

^'  I  think  I  told  you  that  my  dear  sister,  when  asked 
whether  God  comforted  her  and  gave  her  peace,  said  : 
'  Oh  I  yes,  so  much  so,  as  quite  to  put  me  to  shame  when 
I  consider  what  a  sinner  I  am.'  She  then  exclaimed — 
so  like  herself  '  I  hope  this  is  not  cant ;'  adding,  how- 
ever: '  I  am  sure  it  is  not  all  so.' " 

After  a  few  days  he  returned  to  Bath,  and  stdd  in 
its  neighborhood  until  the  18th  of  November,  when 
he  set  out  by  the  London  coach  to  join  his  fiimily  who 
had  returned  to  Kensington  Gore.  ^'Arrived  safely 
D.  G.  at  half-past  ten  at  Kensington  Gore,  after  travel- 
ling above  700  miles  without  a  single  accident.  The 
boys  coming  out  immediately  to  me,  and  receiving  me 
with  humiliating  kindness — God  bless  them !" 

No  private  sorrows  were  allowed  to  quench  the  un- 
extinguishable  ^ve  of  benevolence  which  ever  animated 
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him  to  action,  and  we  find  him  immediately  engaged  in 
his  usual  routine  of  effort  himself^  and  stimulating 
others  to  the  same  exertion.  He  was  especially  anxious 
to  procure  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  the  Registration  of 
the  slaves  in  the  West-India  Colonies,  which  was  vio- 
lently opposed. 

It  was  taken  up  as  a  colonial  question.  A  voluntary 
tax  upon  every  hogshead  of  sugar  which  passed  the 
Custom  House,  was  raised  by  the  West-Indians  to  de- 
feat the  measure;  and  one  and  all  clamored  loudly 
against  its  proposers.  All  this  tumult  of  calumny 
passed  over  him  almost  unnoticed.  At  times,  indeed, 
he  nearly  roused  himself  to  make  some  reply,  lest  they 
should  occupy  the  public  mind,  and  prejudice  his  cause. 
But  there  is  really  no  trace  of  any  personal  feeling  in 
any  of  his  entries. 

It  was  not  merely  cheerfulness  of  temper,  on  which 
this  calm  was  based ;  there  was  a  deeper  and  more  sure 
foundation  for  this  high-minded  peacefulness  under  per- 
petual provocation.  He  says :  '^  I  get  more  and  more  t« 
disrelish  these  brawlings,  and  to  be  less  touchy  as  to  my 
character.  This  I  fear  is  chiefly  from  advancing  years, 
and  quiescence ;  something  from  the  decay  of  natural 
spirits,  and  some  little  I  hope  from  the  growing  indiffer- 
ence to  human  estimation,  and  from  an  increased  value 
for  peace  and  love.  But  it  is  our  clear  duty  to  prevent 
our  good  being  evil  spoken  o^  when  we  can  do  this  by  a 
fur  and  cahn  defense ;  and  I  very  greatly  deplore  my 
not  having  prepared  an  answer  to  Marryatt."  His  an- 
swer to  the  charge,  that  he  had  pledged  himself  not  to 
interfere  with  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  deserves  to  be 
recorded.  "It  is  really  true,"  he  tells  Mr.  Stephen, 
"  as  I  must  one  day  state,  (I  grieve  at  my  not  having 
answered   Marryatt   in   print;  he  very  wisely  never 
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would  enter  into  oontror^niy  <Mft  }m  kgs,)  tbat  the  eoor 
diiSon  of  1^6  West'Iodian  alaveft  first  drew  my  attentioDi 
and  it  was  in  the  coarse  of  my  inqiary,  that  I  was  led 
to  Afiica  and  the  Abolition.  As  long  ago  as  in  1781, 
tiie  very  finst  year  of  my  being  in  Parliament^  and  when 
I  was  not  twenty-two  years  of  age,  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
James  Gordon,  expressing  my  hopes  that  some  time  or 
other  I  might  become  the  instrament  of  breaiking,  or  at 
least  easing  the  yoke  of  these  poor  creatnrea.'' 

While  he  was  thns  not  losing  any  of  the  interest  he 
had  always  taken  in  the  condition  of  the  West-Indian 
slaves,  he  was  not  so  destitute  of  judgment  as  to  press 
this  matter  on  the  coimtry  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
claims,  and  at  a  peJriod  when  the  distress  among  the 
poor  at  home  demanded  the  largest  sympathy,  and  he 
writes  to  Mr.  Macanlay :  "  I  am  very  sorry  I  have  not 
written  something  in  answer  to  Marryatt ;  yet  had  I  done 
so,  it  would  have  c<mie  out  just  now  when  the  nation  is 
Ml  o£  its  own  grievances,  and  we  might  incur  the  im- 
putation of  being  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  our 
Oountrymen  compared  with  our  sensibility  when  a  black 
skin  is  in  question,  etc.  When  Parliament  meeta,  the 
whole  nation,  depend  upon  it,  will  be  looking  for  relief 
from  its  own  burdens,  and  it  would  betray  an  ignorance 
of  all  tact  to  talk  to  them  in  such  circumstances  of  the 
suffering  of  the  slaves  in  the  West-Indies.  We  should 
especially  guard  agaioBt  appearing  to  have  a  world  of 
our  own,  and  to  have  little  sympathy  with  the  suffer- 
ings of  our  countrymen." 

At  the  opening  of  Parliament  upon  the  28th  of  Janu- 
ary, he  found  the  political  horizon  unusually  dark,  owing 
to  the  agitation  created  by  Hunt,  Gobbet,  and  others. 
"  We  are  here,  (m  the  Secret  Committee,)**  he  writes 
back  to  his  family,  "  in  the  midst  of  accounts  o€  plots. 


eto^  but  a  grfudoas  Providenoe,  I  trust,  wat^h^  over  ns. 
Hemember  to  pra^  in  earnest  iigamst  sedition,  pnvy  oon. 
spiracy,  and  rebellion."  His  time  vas  fully  occupied. 
"  I  feel,"  he  writes  from  the  table  of  the  Secret  Commit- 
tee room,  "  the  effects  of  sitting  up  too  late.    But  do 

not  be  uneasy,  I  am  pretty  well.    Dear asks  about 

our  Committee,  though  he  very  properly  checks  him- 
self. We  are  not  to  divulge ;  but  thus  much  I  may  say, 
though  do  not  let  it  be  repeated  out  of  doors,  that  the 
seizing  of  the  ringleaders  on  Sunday  last  prevented 
bloodshed  from  the  Spa  Fields  mob  on  Monday*  Hunt 
seems  a  foolish,  mischief-making  fellow,  but  no  conspi- 
rator, though  the  tool  of  worse  and  deeper  villsdns, 
Cobbett  is  the  most  pernicious  of  all;  but  God  will 
bless  and  keep  us,  I  fear  not  ]  and  it  is  highly  gratify- 
ing that  all  the  truly  religious  classes  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  seditious  proceedings.  Tlie  blasphemous 
songs  and  papers  of  the  seditious  will  disgust  all  who 
have  any  religion,  or  any  decency." 

So  constant  were  at  this  time  the  calls  on  his  atten- 
tion that  he  assures  Mr.  Roberts :  "  You  have  perhaps 
supposed  thatnowlam  no  longer  a  member  for  Yorkshire 
I  have  as  much  leisure  as  I  can  desire  for  my  own  enjoy- 
ment and  the  service  of  my  friends.  K  such  was  your 
surmise,  never,  I  ^sure  you,  were  you  more  mistaken. 
I  do  not  find  the  smallest  diminution  of  the  amount  of 
my  business,  though  there  is  some  difference  in  its  na- 
ture." Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  this  occupation  the  flow  of 
his  kindly  natural  affections  was  as  warm  and  free  as  if 
,his  mind  was  never  burdened  by  a  siagle  thought  of  busi- 
ness. Some  of  its  expressions  in  his  correspondence  with 
his  femily  are  peculiarly  striking ;  and  his  letters,  though 
written  often  in  "  those  edgings  of  time,  which,  like  the 
edgings  of  cloth  or  other  substances,  are  their  least  val- 
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liable  part,'*  are  fall  of  thought  and  manly  tenderness. 
^'  Mr.  R.'s  last  letter,^'  he  writes  to  Hastings  at  this 
time,    ^'suggests  to  me  some  very  painful  fears  that 

^'8  temper  has  been  again  ungovemed — dear,  dear 

boy.  Though  writing  at  the  Committee  table  with 
people  all  around  me,  I  can  scarce  refrtun  from  tears 
while  I  thus  write  about  him.  Oh  I  that  he  would  pray 
earnestly  I  How  sure  I  am  that  he  would  then  be 
blessed  with  grace,  and  be  enabled  to  make  our  hearts 
leap  for  joy.  Farewell — a  thousand  times  God  bless 
you  all ! " 

This  was  the  great  aim  of  his  parental  watchfulness. 
^'Oh!  if  I  could  but  see  them  give  up  their  hearts  to 
God,''  he  says  of  his  children  in  another  letter,  ^^  I  think 
that  I  could  cheerfully  lay  down  my  life."  "Above  all, 

my  dearest ,"  he  writes  to  one  of  them  on  his  tenth 

birth-day,  "I  am  anxious  to  see  in  you  decisiye  marks  of 
this  great  change.  I  come  again  and  again  to  look  and 
see  if  it  be  indeed  begun,  just  as  a  gardener  walks  up 
again  and  again  to  examine  his  fruit  trees,  and  see  if  his 
peaches  are  set,  and  if  they  are  swelling  and  becoming 
larger ;  finally,  if  they  are  becoming  ripe  and  rosy.  I 
would  willingly  walk  barefoot,  from  this  place"  (near 
London)  "  to  Sandgate,  to  see  a  clear  proof  of  it  in  my 

dear at  the  end  of  my  journey."    "  May  God  bless 

you,  and  if  it  be  His  will,  may  we  be  long  spared  to 
each  other.  I  am  strongly  impressed  with  a  persusr 
sion  that  this  will  much  depend  on  the  goings-on  of  our 
children ;  and  as  I  have  often  said,  let  it  be  with  us  an 
argument  for  growing  in  grace,  that  in  proportion  as 
we  do  thus  cultivate  an  interest,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  in  the  court  of  Heaven,  the  more  we  shall  insure 
our  children's  edification  in  answer  to  our  earnest 
prayers." 
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Upon  his  busiest  days  he  found  time  to  write  to  them. 
"  Were  it  not,"  he  tells  one  of  his  daughters,  "  that  my 
eyes  were  so  weak,  and  that,  in  such  a  state,  writing 
hy  candlelight  does  not  suit  me,  especially  after  a  full 
day*8  work  fbllowing  a  bad  night,  you  would  have  re- 
ceived a  good  long  letter  instead  of  this  sheetling.  My 
last  night's  wakefulness  arose  in  &ct  from  my  thinking 
on  some  subjects  of  deep  interest,  from  which,  though  I 
made  several  efforts,  I  could  not  altogether  withdraw 
my  thoughts.  My  mind  obeyed  me  indeed  while  I  con- 
tinued wide  awake,  but  when  I  was  dropping  half  asleep 
it  started  aside  from  the  serious  and  composing  train  of 
ideas  to  which  I  had  forced  it  up ;  and  like  a  swerving 
horse  chose  to  go  its  own  way  rather  than  mine.  I  like 
to  direct  my  language  as  well  as  my  thoughts  and  feel- 
ing towards  you  on  a  Saturday  night,  because  it  serves 
as  a  preparation  for  that  more  continued  mental  inter- 
course with  you  in  which  I  allow  myself  on  the  Sunday. 
When  I  was  a  bachelor,  and  lived  alone,  I  used  to  en- 
liven the  dullness  of  a  solitary  Sunday  dinner  by  mus- 
tering my  friends  around  me  in  idea,  and  considering 
how  I  could  benefit  any  of  them ;  and  now  how  can 
there  be  a  more  suitable  employment  of  a  part  of  the 
Lord's  day,  than  thus  to  call  my  absent  children  round 

me  ?    And  you, ^  and ^  will  present  yourselves 

to-morrow ;  and  I  shall  pray  that  our  great  heavenly 
Shepherd  will  number  you  amongst  the  sheep  of  His 
pasture,  and  guide  you  at  last  into  His  fold  above." 

Many  of  these  letters  are  highly  indicative  of  his 
peculiar  character  of  mind,  ftom  their  cheerfulness  sub- 
siding into  serious  thought  as  affection  stirred  the  deep- 
er current  of  his  feelings.  Thus  to  one  of  his  younger 
sons  he  writes  from  London : 
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^^  HousB  OF  Oaicxow. 

"  My  PsAB :  I  take  adywxtage  of  a  dull  qpeeoh 

to  come  up  stairs  and  ehat  a  little  with  my  dear ^ 

though  I  heartily  regret  that  I  alone  can  be  the  speaker, 
for  I  should  gladly  hear  my  dear  boy's  voice  and  see  his 
oountenance.  Yesterday  waa  the  first  time  of  my  going 
to  Kensington  Gore.  I  had  no  comfort  there,  but 
many  quabna  of  emptiness  when  you  were  all  away, 
and  only  yaeant  places  to  remind  me  of  the  want  of 
you.  I  hope  Mr.  L.  told  you  that  I  had  tried  to  get 
your  watch  mended  in  time  to  go  down  to  you  by  him, 
hut  in  vain.  A  broken  limb  is  not  so  easily  repaired, 
especially  when  it  is  required  that  the  party  shall  go  as 
he  did  before.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  the  substitute 
you  have  is  Uable  to  occa^onal  headaches.  I  hope  you 
will  bear  this  v»  mind  in  your  treatment  of  it|  and  not 
let  it  be  stunned  or  stupefied  through  carelessness. 

''My  yery  dear  boy,  I  received  no  little  pleasure  firom 
the  aocount  whidbi  Mr.  L.  gave  of  you.  I  hope  that 
while  he  is  absent  £rom  his  earthly  Mber,  my  dear 
—  will  look  up  the  more  earnestly  to  that  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, who  watches  over  all  that  traat  in  Him.  Try  to 
bring  on  your  brother  in  all  good,  ever  remembering 
my  advice  not  to  be  satisfied  with  not  being  unkind, 
but  trying  to  be  poutively  kind.  Above  all,  remember 
prayer  is  the  great  means  of  spiritual  improvement,  and 
guard  as  yon  would  againat  a  wild  beaat  which  waa 
lying  in  a  bush  by  which  you  were  to  pass,  ready  to 
spring  on  you— guard  in  a  like  maimer  against  wander- 
ing thoughts  when  you  are  at  prayer,  either  by  your- 
self or  in  the  family,  Nothing  grieve^  the  Spirit  more 
than  our  willingly  suffering  our  thoughts  to  wander,  and 
fix  themselves  on  any  object  which  happens  at  the  time 
to  interest  us.    My  God  bless  and  keep  you,  my  very 
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dear  boy.  I  tHnk  that  my  deaf  -s-—  w  greatly  im- 
pfovefl  in  bearing  little  crosses  of  inclination  properly, 
and  I  do  hope  that  Qod  will  hear  my  prayers  ftwr  h\fn 
and  will  make  liim  a  comfort  ai^  snpport  to  my  detlin-" 
ing  years.  I  bate  indnlged  iShe  seriotts  train  of  thonght 
ipto  which  I  naturally  &n  in  writing  to  my  children; 
ind  am  ever,  my  dear  — •— , 

"  Tour  most  affectionate' fkther, 

"  W.  WiLBBEPOBCB." 

Vfot  waa  It  for  ils  children  only  that  this  tendiemess 
of  spirit  had  survived  all  the  chilling  influences  <Jf  a  long 
public  liftf.  Sis  affection  for  his  fSfiends  was  in  its  de-- 
gree  as  strong.  "  I  am  writing,"  he  tells  Mrs  WUber* 
force,  "  at  C.^s,  -^th  whom  I  am  come  to  dine  tdte-a- 
tete.  He  sees  ii6  other  company,  dear  feUow,  so  that 
it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  him  I  believe,  and  must  be  bene- 
ficial also,  for  me  to  sit  with  him  as  much  as  I  can.  You 
may  be  sure,  therefore,  that  I  do  my  best  in  this  way. 
It  is  a  sad  encroachment  on  my  time ;  but  I  love  him 
more  and  more,  and  value  him  not  less.  I  must  copy 
for  you  a  short  passage  from  Southey's  last  letter.  '  I 
hope  from  your  mention  of  G.  that  I  was  mistaken  in 
representing  him  to  be  in  a  dangerous  state  of  health. 
Yet  when  I  saw  him,  I  could  not  but  fear  that  he  was 
not  long  to  be  a  sojourner  on  earth.  There  is  an  ex- 
pression in  his  countenance  at  times,  which  has  more  of 
heaven  than  of  earth  about  it ;  something  which  is  at 
once  inexpressibly  sweet  and  moumftil,  like  the  smile 
of  a  broken  heart.'  Do  show  this  beautiful  passage  to 
Mr.  Rolliston,  who  appeared  to  me  to  enter  ftilly  into 
G.'s  character.  Indeed,  let  all  see  it  as  the  beauti^iUy 
tender  sentiment,  exquisitely  expressed,  of  a  very  supe- 
rior man  concerning  my  dear  friend.    Lord  Bacon  says, 
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"  House  of  Coiimoisb. 
"  'Six  Drab :  I  take  advantage  of  a  duU  speeds 

to  corae  up  stiurs  and  chat  a  little  with  my  dear , 

thouirhl  heartily  regret  that  I  alone  can  be  the  speaker, 
for  1  sliould  gladly  hear  my  dear  boy's  voice  and  see  his 
countenance.  Yesterday  was  the  first  time  of  my  going 
to  Kenshigton  Gore.  I  had  no  comfort  there,  but 
many  qualms  of  emptiness  when  you  were  all  away, 
and  only  vacant  places  to  remind  me  of  the  want  of 
you.  I  hope  Mr.  L.  told  you  that  I  had  tried  to  get 
your  watch  mended  in  time  to  go  down  to  you  by  him, 
but  in  vain.  A  broken  limb  is  not  so  easily  repaired, 
especiiilly  when  it  is  required  that  the  party  shall  go  as 
he  did  before.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  th^  substitute 
you  have  is  liable  to  occasional  headaches.  I  hope  y<>- 
will  boar  this  in  mind  in  your  treatment  of  it,  and  i 
let  it  be  stunned  or  stupefied  through  carelessness. 

''My  very  dear  boy,  I  received  no  UtUe  pleasur 
the  account  which  Mr.  L.  gave    of  you.     I  h 
while  he  is  absent  from  his    earthly   father, 

mil  look  up  the  more  earnestly  to  tlua  h^n^  . 

thcr,  who  watches  over  all  that  trust  in 
hrlng  on  your  brotJicr  in  all  good,  f- v 
iuy  atlYice  not  f<'  '  ^    ^  «l  with    i 

h  a  t  trying^  to  bo  j  -  /  %  ,^  ^        \' 

prayi.\r  h  the  ^r^^t  rut 
iff  1/1  rd   ag  you  |COIj 
lying  in  ft 
spr'mg  ' 
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:i'a 


dedr  boy»    I  tMnfc  tSac 
pf ovei  in  bearing  fin^  m 
and  I  do  hope  thst  Gni  tt? 
and  will  make  him  a  cidxn! '-'  a 
mg  yeafs.    I  have  Miur^  « ^ 
ijttto  which  I  natnralj  iC  x  ^ 
ind  am  ever,  my  dor 

Ice  disclosed  a 
'Sof^adit1»\m^Ssc^T'--!'^  on.  "Touandl 
ofspirithadfinnif^i:^  iser— ^  ^>''  ""^  esteeming 
public  life.  £b  Asscrr-  —  '  subject  to  support 
gree  as  strong.  -I«Lxs:r  ^  ^  ^^^^  I  own  I  feel 
force,  "atC.>8,^«^OE:  -  ^^  ^^-^^  a^*  worse 
tete.  He  sees  nc  abr-^  ^^  *^  West-Indian  qnes- 
it  isagreat  pleason  iak  sm  government  as  our  friends, 
ficialaIso,formeli^:CT,i:^  ^  ^^'^^^^  ^*  °^K*^*  ^^"^® 
may  be  sore,  tbfflB^  '^  ""  ^^^^^  ^^  «^^«  ^^^^ 
It  is  a  sad  rniiiM^  '^^  ^  unless  in  such  critical  cir- 

more  and  maR.m-m  '^  ^^  *^^  ^®®^  ^^^^  ^^®" 
for  you  a  "i^^*-  -^^  ^  against  the  democrats,  and  even 
hope  torn  irk^  especially  against  party,  but  for 
*  that  I  had  to  look  to  the  opposition 

vemment,  as  our  supporters  in  the 
West-Indian  matters.'' 
.s;mctj|tLthe  times  so  fax  suspended 
hear     ^  rnot^^^Ht  he  prepared  to  take  an 

-  c  ^^^^^^^V^  hands  of  the  executive. 

^    *^  ,  J^^^Vj^V '  *'Kead  the  last  article 

^^y.    It  is  written  with  a 
»s  of  the  Popular  Discon- 
1  to  a  Yorkshire  friend  he 
y  to  the  moderate,  gradual. 


represestfa^ii 
Yetwiialv 
not  Vmg^  - 
pre^-ic*a  ^ 


)" 
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that  we  bear  better  to  hear  our  friends  abused,  than  our 
enemies  well  spoken  o£  But  I  am  sure  that  the  converse 
of  this  dictum  of  the  great  Bacon's  holds  true  in  my 
instance;  for  this  eulogy  on  the  expression  of  my  dear 
Mend's  countenance  has  given  me  very  great  pleasure. 
I  must  break  oft    Farewell. — ^" 

One  other  brief  but  touching  instance  shall  be  added 
4  from  these  crowded  days. 

^^  Mt  Dsab  Stephen  :  You  appeared  to  me  to  look 
unhappy  last  night,  as  if  something  was  giving  you  pain 
either  inl>ody  or  mind.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
hear  that  this  was  not  so ;  or  if  it  was,  and  I  can  help 
to  remove  it,  let  me  try. 

"Ever  affectionately  yours, 

"  W.  WiLBKBFOBCK." 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

Thb  inquiries  of  the  Secret  Committee  disclosed  a 
fearful  extent  and  degree  of  disaffection.  '^  I^ovl  and  I 
agree,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Macanlay,  ^'in  esteeming 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  good  subject  to  support 
government  when  he  can.  But  then  I  own  I  feel 
that  to  draw  on  ourselves  the  ill-will,  and  worse 
than  neutrality  of  opposition  on  all  West-Indian  ques- 
tions, when  we  can  not  have  government  as  our  friends, 
is  to  act  in  a  way,  which  though  it  might  become 
our  duty  if  the  ship  were  in  danger  of  going  down, 
is  not  to  he  expected  firom  us  unless  in  such  critical  cir- 
cumstances, I  have  again  and  again  been  silent  when 
I  should  have  spoken  against  the  democrats,  and  even 
oppositionists,  more  especially  against  party,  but  for 
the  consciousness  that  I  had  to  look  to  the  opposition 
rather  than  to  government,  as  our  supporters  in  the 
Registry  Bill  and  West-Indian  matters.'' 

The  unsettled  aspect  of  the  times  so  &x  suq>ended 
these  ordinary  motives,  that  he  prepared  to  take  an 
active  part  in  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  executive. 

To  a  correspondent  he  says:  *^Read  the  last  article 
in  the  last  (London)  Quarterly.  It  is  written  with  a 
pen  of  fire."  (On  the  Progress  of  the  Popular  Discon- 
tents. KTo.  XX  XII.)  And  to  a  Yorkshire  friend  he 
says :  "  I  continue  friendly  to  the  moderate,  gradual. 


and  almost  insensibly  operating  Parliamentary  reform, 
which  was  last  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Pitt.  I  am 
firmly  persuaded  that  at  present  a  prodigious  majority 
of  the  more  intelligent  people  of  this  country  are  ad- 
verse to  the  measure.  In  my  view,  so  fisir  from  being 
an  objection  to  the  discussion,  this  is  rather  a  recom- 
mendation of  it.  But  it  is  a  serious  and  very  strong 
objection  to  its  present  consideration,  that  the  efforts 
of  certain  demagogues  have  had  too  much  success  in 
influencing  the  minds  of  the  lowest  of  the  people  in 
eierefal  of  our  manufacturing  districts;  most  falsely 
persuading  them  that  the  evils  under  which  we  at 
present  labor  are  owing  to  the  state  of  our  Parliamen- 
tary representation,  and  that  they  would  be  cured  by 
a  Parliamentary  Reform.  I  have  given  you  this  g^ti- 
eral  idea  of  niy  sentiments  to  enable  you  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  my  attending  the  ensu- 
ing public  meeting  at  Totk.'' 

A  sharp  and  dudden  fit  of  illness  seized  him  the  very 
day  following  the  presentation  of  their  Report  by  the 
Secret  Committee,  so  serious  as  to  hurry  Mrs.  Wilber- 
force  to  London  on  the  summons  of  the  friends  who 
watched  anxiously  the  inroads  it  was  making  on  his 
feeble  constitution ;  but  after  about  three  weeks,  the 
cough,  which  was  its  wor^  symptom,  yielded  to  medi- 
cal treatment,  and  on  the  11th  of  March  he  "thanked 
6fod  that  he  was  much  better,  but  giving  this  week 
to  annealing.^  His  first  attendance  in  the  House  was 
on  the  Lottery  question.  In  moving  its  suppression, 
"  Lyttleton,"  he  says,  "  argued  too  much  like  a  man 
who  is  conscious  that  he  is  liable  to  be  quizzed  by  his 
gay  companions  for  talking  of  religion,  morality,  etc. 
Romilly,  as  commonly,  was  feeling,  moral,  and  elevated. 
I  had  not  aiTanged  any  order  of  thought,  and  I  argued 
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it  too  much  on  the  ground  of  its  effects,  though  not 
omitting  higher  considerations,  but  not  enough  intro- 
ducing God's  providence  and  will,  (in  the  way  wherein 
alone  proper  there,)  and  subjecting  myself  therefore  to 
the  answer  Castlereagh  gave,  as  if  it  were  a  question  of 
feeling,  not  of  right  and  wrong.  How  shocking  does 
it  seem  to  me,  on  cool  consideration,  deliberately,  for 
the  sake  of  £500,000  per  annum,  to  break  God's  laws 
and  abjure  His  protection !  Oh !  may  He  forgive  us.'* 
The  Catholic  question  also  was  at  this  time  agitating 
the  people  of  England,  and  still  claimed  hiB  earnest  at- 
tention. His  abiding  interest  in  it  is  thus  recorded  by 
the  poet  Southey,  with  whom  he  dined  at  Sir  Robert 
Harry  Inglis's.  Mr.  S.  writes :  "A  memorable  day  it  was 
to  me,  not  only  on  that  account  but  also  because  I  there, 
for  the  first  time,  saw  the  late  Bishop  of  Limerick,  (Dr. 
Jebb.)  How  it  happened  I  know  not,  but  although  no 
person  can  be  more  disinclined  to  disputation  than  my- 
self, we  got  into  one  upon  the  question  of  Catholic 
emancipation;  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Sir  Thomas  Ac- 
land  taking  the  one  side,  and  I  the  other.  Inglis  had  not 
yet  been  in  Parliament,  and  I  did  not  know  what  his 
opinions  were  upon  the  subject.  Jebb,  I  knew,  agreed 
with  me,  for  with  him  as  coming  from  Ireland,  the 
state  of  that  country  had  been  one  of  the  first  things 
on  which  we  had  touched  when  introduced  to  each 
other.  They  took  little  or  no  part.  It  was  a  subject 
on  whic^  I  spoke  with  no  diffidence,  because  nothing 
could  appear  to  me  more  certain  than  the  perilous  con- 
sequences which  would  ensue  if  the  friends  of  the 
Church  could  be  so  &r  deluded  by  its  enemies  as  to 
assist  them  in  throwing  down  the  bulwarks  of  the  Pro- 
testant Establishment.  But  if  my  temper  had  been 
likely  to  hurry  me  into  any  unbecoming  warmth,  Mr. 
25 
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W.'s  manner  would  effectualij  have  repressed  it.  His 
views,  when  I  thought  him  most  mistaken,  were  so 
benign ;  he  took  the  ground  of  expediency  with  so  relir 
gious  a  feeling,  and  argued  it  with  such  manly  yet 
such  earnest  sincerity,  that  if  it  had  been  possible  to 
have  pereuaded  me  out  of  an  opinion  so  deeply  and  firm- 
ly rooted,  he  would  have  done  it.  Our  discussion,  for 
so  it  maybe  called,  was  protracted  till  two  in  the  morn- 
ing." Mr.  W.  says :  "  We  dined  at  seven,  and  time  flew 
away  so  rapidly  that  we  kept  on  chatting  till  two  in 
the  morning,  and  my  watch  having  stopped  I  thought 
it  was  half-past  eleven."  The  fact  of  Mr.  W.'s  differ- 
ence of  opinion  from  those  of  his  fiiends,  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  his  advocacy  of  the  admission  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics to  Parliament,  has  been  already  noticed;  but 
though  it  was  decided,  and  the  subject  one  of  the  deep- 
est importance,  he  did  not  allow  it  to  lead  to  any  aUen- 
ation  of  feeling.  Thus  at  this  time  he  "  dined  at  Lam- 
beth, (Archbishop  of  Canterbury's,)  public  day.  Sat 
next  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  who  immediately  began 
talking  on  Catholic  question,  (on  which  he  had  spoken 
yesterday,)  with  great  frankness,  indicating  a  generous, 
manly  spirit  and  good  understanding.  Lords  RoUe, 
Bathurst,  and  others  there,  and  Sir  J.  Hippisley,  who 
had  that  morning  taken  the  two  titulars  (Bomisli 
Bishops)  to  Lambeth,  where  Archbishop  very  civil  to 
them."  "Whom  think  you,"  he  -writes  to  Hannah 
More,  (whose  views  on  this  subject  were  opposed  to  his 
own,)  "  I  received  five  days  ago  to  breakfast  ?  Drs. 
Everard  and  Murray,  the  one  titular  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  the  other  coadjutor  to  the  titular  Archbishop 
of  Cashell.  The  latter  introduced  to  me  by  a  letter 
from  Alex.  Knox  speaking  of  him  in  the  highest  terms, 
and  adding  that  the  true   Sosia  (the  real  live  Arch- 
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bishop  of  Cashell)  had  lately  told  him :  '  I  delight  in 
Dr.  Everard.'  I  felt  myself  bound  m  honesty  to  teU 
them,  when  by  ourselves,  and  softening  it  as  much  as  I 
could  in  the  manner,  that  though  from  political  motives 
I  judged  it  right  not  to  resist  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  sit  in  Parliament,  this  did  not  arise  in  any 
degree  from  my  having  a  less  un&vorable  opinion  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  than  most  of  their  oppo- 
nents in  the  Parliamentary  application.  *  ♦  *  *  I  can 
truly  say  that  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  stopping  at 
the  point  at  which  matters  now  are  is  doing  more  than 
any  thing  else  to  preserve  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
in  full  and  active  vitality.  We  ought  either  to  go  back 
or  to  advance.  I  will  frankly  own  to  you  that  I  am  by  no 
means  clear  that,  if  the  elective  fi'anchifle  had  not  been 
thrown  completely  open  to  the  Roman  Catholics  I 
should  consent  to  their  possession  of  that  privilege. 
But  of  all  points  that  at  which  we  have  now  rested  i% 
it  must  be  confessed,  the  worst.*' 

"  Poor  Sally  More,"  says  his  diary,  May  19th,  "  died 
about  a  week  ago,  after  long  and  extreme  suffering; 
yet  never  impatient,  but  perfectly  submissive  and  re- 
signed— ^what  a  triumph  of  grace  I  All  the  world  wild 
about  Dr.  Chalmers ;  he  seems  truly  pious,  simple,  and 
unassuming.  Sunday,  26th.  Off  early  with  Canning, 
Huskisson,  and  Lord  Binning,  to  the  Scotch  Church, 
London  Wall,  to  hear  Dr.  Chalmers.  Vast  crowds — 
Bobus  Smith,  Lord  Elgin,  Harrowby,  etc.  So  pleased 
with  him  that  I  went  again;  getting  in  at  a  window 
with  Lady  D.  over  iron  palisades  on  a  bench.  Chal- 
mers most  awful  on  carnal  and  spiritual  man.  Home 
tired,  and  satisfied  that  I  had  better  not  have  gone  for 
edification."  "I  was  surprised  to  see  how  greatly 
Canning  was  affected ;  at  times  he  quite  melted  into 
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tears.  I  should  have  thought  he  had  been  too  much 
hardened  in  debate  to  show  such  signs  of  feeling."  "  All 
London,"  he  was  soon  after  told  in  a  rery  different 
circle  firom  his  own,  "  has  heard  of  your  climbing  in  at 
that  window."  With  the  healthful  play  of  a  vigorous 
mind,  he  entered  readily  into  the  joke.  "  I  was  sur- 
veying the  breach  with  a  cautious  and  inquiring  eye, 
when  Lady  D.,  no  shrimp  you  must  observe,  entered 
boldly  before  me,  and  proved  that  it  was  practicable." 

While  closely  and  conscientiously  attached  to  the 
Established  Church,  frequenting  her  ministry,  and  never 
but  once  partaking  of  the  communion  out  of  her  order, 
he  yet  went  frequently  to  listen  to  the  eminent  divines 
of  other  denominations,  and  maintained  with  many  of 
them,  such  as  J.  J.  Gumey,  Jay  of  Bath,  and  Chalmers 
of  Scotland,  the  most  intimate  and  friendly  relations. 
Joined  with  them  by  one  Spirit,  to  one  living  Head,  he 
nerer  allowed  either  diversity  of  taste  or  of  opinion  on 
minor  points,  to  produce  any  interruption  of  that  "unity 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,"  which  is  the  privilege 
here  of  those  who  through  one  common  fiiith  in  one  com- 
mon Lord,  look  forward  to  an  abundant  entrance  being 
ministered  to  each  into  those  many  mansions  in  the  one 
house  of  the  one  Father,  which  the  one  Redeemer  hath 
gone  before  to  prepare  for  his  people.  Where  the 
spirit  of  Christ  dwells,  there  is  Kberty,  not  disunion. 

Reviewing  the  past  month  on  the  first  of  June,  1 8 1 7,  he 
determined  to  "  keep  an  account,  and  watch  in  all  ways 
to  redeem  the  time.  Hiving  so  many  breakfasters, 
sadly  interrupts  me ;  often  they  have  staid  till  nearly 
one  o'clock.  Tbas  every  thing  Ms  into  arrears.  Let 
me  strive  to  set  the  main  spring  right,  and  then  to  mend 
the  works  also.  God  help  and  direct  me  ;  and  though 
I  deserve  no  such  honor,  enable  me  yet  to  do  some 
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good.    I  humbly  hope  that  I  have  lost  my  deliberate 
vain  glory ;  but  for  Chiist^s  honor,  I  should  be  sorry  to 
sink  as  I  am  now  doings  into  disrepute  from  my  own 
mismanagement  or  indolence,  added  to  a  real  decline 
of  powers.     May  God  purify  my  motives,  while  He 
prompts,  quickens,  and  strengthens  me  for  action.    I 
have  felt  this  day  more  comfort  in  religion  than  for 
some  time  past."    Thou^  these  were  his  reflections 
wheh  in  the  searching  of  his  own  heart  he  tried  him- 
self by  the  high  standard  to  which  he  aspired,  urg- 
ing one  of  his  children  to  steady  application — ^^  Ton 
can  not  conceive,'*  he  says,  ^*with  what  pleasure  I 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  you  will  be  able  to 
engage  in  plans  for  the  improvement  and  happiness  of 
your  fellow-creatures.    I  cast  not  but  fed  it  as  an  honor, 
though  except  to  a  son  I  should  not  mention  it,  that 
when  people  have  any  scheme  in  view  that  is  to  do 
good,  they  come  to  me  as  an  aUy  m  such  a  war&re 
against  sin  and  misery.'*    The  very  next  day's  diary 
supplies  an  instance  of  these  customary  ^>plications. 
*'  Ounninghame  came  in,  and  young  IkLr.  W.,  with  a 
charitable  case  of  a  foreigner  and  hisfimaHy.    I  somuoh 
respect  young  W.,  a  marine  lieutenant  giving  up  his 
half-pay  for  Ids  other's  support,  and  maintaining  him- 
self as  a  clerk  in  a  warehouse,  and  yet  busying  himself 
for  these  poor  people,  that  I  could  not  help  beeoBiing 
answerable  for  the  £20  he  wanted  for  them,  if  I  could 
not  get  it  from  the  Distressed  Forevgners'  Institution." 
The  aspect  of  the  times  was  troublous  indeed,  leading 
about  this  period  to  the  proposal  by  the  ministry,  to 
suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.    Mr.  Wilberfooree  re* 
luctautly  supported  what  he  deemed  an  unavoidable 
severity.    EELs  freedom  from  all  party  spirit  gave  a 
weight  to  his  decision,  which  was  keenly  folt  by  oppo- 
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sition.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  directed  all  hig  powers  of 
eloquence  and  reasoning  to  take  off  the  effect  of  so  un- 
impeachable a  judgment;  and  another  member  in  a 
different  strain  attacked  him  warmly  on  the  third  read- 
ing, with  an  unworthy  sarcasm  aimed  at  his  religions 
work.  "  The  honorable  and  religious  member,"  as  he 
addressed  him  amidst  cries  of  order  from  all  sides  of 
the  House,  "  could  hardly  vote  for  any  measure  more 
thoroughly  opposed  to  vital  Christianity."  He  was 
strongly  tempted  to  retort  on  his  opponent  the  obvious 
epithet  suggested  by  his  opening  sarcasm;  but  with 
rare  forbearance  he  repressed  the  impulse  to  render 
raiUng  for  railing. 

^'  I  shall  take  no  notice,"  he  began,  '^  of  what  has 
been  ssad  concerning  myself  though  I  claim  no  credit 
for  my  silence,  for  I  am  well  convinced  that  there  is 
not  a  man  in  the  House  who  would  not  feel  lowered  by 
replying  to  such  language  as  the  honorable  member  has 
allowed  himself  to  use."  ^^How,"  he  said  turning 
round  to  the  preceding  speaker,  ^'  how  can  the  honor- 
able member  talk  thus  of  those  religious  principles  on 
which  the  wel&re  of  the  conmiunity  depends  ?  I  would 
fiun  believe  that  he  desires  as  sincerely  as  I  do  myself 
to  perpetuate  to  his  country  the  blessings  she  enjoys. 
But  if  I  could  be  base  enough  to  seek  the  destruction 
of  those  institutions  which  we  both  profess  to  revere,  I 
will  tell  him  what  instrument  I  would  choose.  I  would 
take  a  man  of  great  wealth,  of  patrician  &mily,  of  per- 
sonal popularity,  ay,  and  of  respectable  talents,  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  such  an  one,  wMle  he  scattered  abroad 
the  firebrands  of  sedition  under  pretense  that  he  went 
all  lengths  for  the  people,  would  in  reality  be  the  best 
agent  in  the  malevolent  purpose  of  destroying  their 
liberties  and  happiness." 
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His  diary  simply  states :  "  B.  forced  me  np  in  self- 
defense,  and  the  House  sided  with  me,  though  I  forgot 
what  I  meant  to  say."  "  But  never  in  my  parliament- 
ary life,"  says  a  member  present,  "  did  I  hear  a  speech 
which  carried  its  audience  more  completely  with  it,  or 
was  listened  to  with  such  breathless  attention."  "I 
can  not  recall,"  says  another,  "  the  capital  sentence  with 
which  he  concluded ;  and  the  reporters,  for  I  looked  in 
the  papers  next  morning,  did  no  justice  to  its  force. 
But  I  well  remember  the  manner  in  which  he  worked 
up  his  supposition,  and  then  brought  it  home  to  his 

opponent.    You  know  B ^'s  manner  when  attacked, 

his  head  high,  his  body  drawn  up.  His  tall  figure  as 
he  sat  on  the  upper  bench  inunediately  behind,  was  the 
higher  of  the  two,  even  when  Wilberforce  stood  up  to 
speak.  But  when,  after  speaking  for  a  few  minutes, 
Wilberforce  turned  round  to  address  him  amidst  the 
cheers  of  the  House,  he  seemed  like  a  pigmy  in  the 
grasp  of  a  giant.  I  never  saw  such  a  display  of  moral 
superiority  in  my  life." 

Nothing  can  make  his  uniform  forbearance  more  in- 
structive than  the  knowledge  that  he  at  all  times  pos- 
sessed this  ready  power  of  self-defense.  '^  If  there  is 
any  one,"  said  Mr.  Canning,  "who  understands  tho- 
roughly the  tactics  of  debate,  and  knows  exactly  what 
will  carry  the  House  along  with  him,  it  certainly  is  my 
honorable  friend  the  member  for  Bramber." 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  he  was  cheered  by  news 
which  he  thus  communicates  to  Mr.  Macaulay. 

"  However  pressed  for  time,  I  most  tell  you  without 
delay,  or  renounce  forever  all  claims  to  being  capable 
of  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity,  that  a  very  friendly 
and  handsome  letter  from  Castlereagh  informs  me,  that 
he  has  actually  received  the  treaty  with  Spain  (signed) 
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for  abolishing  the  slaye  trade  generally  and  finally  in 
May,  1820,  and  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  line; 
also,  which  is  scarcely  less  yaloable,  that  a  system  of 
mutual  search  is  agreed  to  be  established  for  enforcing 
the  abolition  law.  Well  may  we  praise  God.  I*  do 
congratulate  you,  my  dear  friend,  and  no  one  has  more 
right  than  you  to  be  congratulated;  for  no  one  has 
done  or  suffered  more,  or  so  much,  as  yourself  in  and 
for  this  great  cause."  To  Mr.  Stephen  he  says :  "  Let 
us  praise  God  for  it." 
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GHAPTER  yyYTY, 

Thx  first  few  weeks  of  the  recess  were  spent  by  Mr. 
Wilber^rce  in  clearing  off  the  unavoidable  accumiih^ 
tions  of  the  session.  They  were  busy  and  &tigQing 
days,  and  exposed  to  continual  interruptions  from  the 
oaUs  of  charity,  against  which  his  doors  were  never 
closed.  ^'  July  2l8t.  The  birth«day  of  my  two  eldest 
children.  I  regretted  that  I  was  so  hurried ;  I  had  lit- 
tle time  to  give  to  them,  or  to  prayer  for  them.  A 
poor  woman  called  immediately  after  break&fit,  just 
when  I  had  meant  to  spend  a  quiet  hour  in  devotion ; 
but  I  called  to  mind  Christ's  example,  and  looked  up  to 
Him,  hoping  that  I  should  please  Him  more  by  giving 
up  my  own  plan  and  pursuing  His — ^wntuug  for  her." 

And  to  a  friend,  he  writes :  ''  Yon  were  so  good  as  to 
say  that  you  would  examine  whether  B.  was  in  such 
circumstances  as  to  afford  fidr  ground  for  believing  that 
£100  would,  as  he  declares^  extricate  him  firom  difficulty 
and  prove  permanently  useful  to  him.  I  own  the  ear- 
nestness of  Mrs.  B.  makes  me  fear  their  affidrs  are  in  a 
bad  state ;  but  you  commercial  gentlooien  of  experi- 
ence can  tell  whether  a  man's  aflSEora  have  a  hectic  flush, 
or  a  pale  wasting,  or  finally  the  &ciea  faippooratia  with 
every  proi^eot  of  a  speedy  di88(du!tion.  Mrs.  B.'a 
fither  was  a  trusty,  honest,  and^  though  a  Roman 
Catholic,  a  religious  man ;  and  having  been  a  fidthful 
26* 
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servant  of  my  uncle,  I  think  it  quite  a  duty  to  attend 
to  the  state  of  his  progeny,  three  or  four  of  whom  have 
been  continually  applying  to  me." 

He  wrote  at  this  time  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
urging  him  to  take  such  steps  In  the  approaching 
Congress  of  the  allied  sovereigns  as  should  secure  the 
execution  of  the  abolition  compact. 

Of  the  reception  of  this  letter,  he  received  from  its 
bearer,  the  Rev.  Lewis  Way,  a  beautiful  and  character- 
istic sketch  in  a  Latin  letter,  which  may  be  thus  ren- 
dered. ^^  It  was  not  the  conference  of  a  private  indivi- 
dual with  an  Emperor,  but  rather  of  a  Christian  with  a 
much-loved  brother.  With  most  kindly  manners,  a 
smiling  £ice,  an  open  heart,  speaking  warmly,  and 
breathing  a  spirit  of  love  not  only  ahnost,  but  altoge- 
ther heavenly — such,  as  God  is  my  witness,  were  the 
characteristics  of  this  memorable  interview." 

To  these  employments  was  soon  added  a  kind  and 
constant  attendance  on  the  death-bed  of  a  near  con- 
nection. 

"  How  striking,"  he  writes  to  Mr.  Macaulay,  "  it  is  to 
see  a  tender-spirited  young  woman  looking  the  last  great 
enemy  in  the  &ce,  with  as  much  calm  resolution  as  was 
ever  shown  by  any  military  hero  in  the  field — ^with  fiir 
more,  indeed ;  for  far  more  surely  is  required  where  all 
around  tends  to  soften  the  mind,  and  give  reason  ito 
ftiU  unruffled  exercise,  than  when  the  drums,  and  trum- 
pets, and  artillery,  and  the  bustle  of  war  has  excited  all 
the  passions.  She  has  long  been  her  mother's  consola- 
tion and  earthly  support;  but  these  services  can  be 
rendered  by  other  Mends,  or  even  by  confidential  de- 
pendents. There  are  still  higher  services  which  so 
much-loved  an  object  can  alone  render ;  weaning  from 
this  world  and  exercising  &ith,  and  patience,  and  child- 
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like  confidence  and  love.  The  effects  of  these  will  en- 
dnre  forever;  and  the  day  will,  I  doubt  not,  arrive, 
when  the  mother  shall  see  that  her  daughter  was  se- 
lected as  the  honored  instrument,  after  being  her  best 
and  most  sissiduous  friend  in  this  world,  of  obtaining 
for  her  these  still  more  excellent  blessings.  0  my 
dear  friend !  the  day  is  coming  when  it  will  be  delight- 
ful to  follow  out  all  these  now  mysterious  lines  of  Pro- 
vidence from  the  dark  cloud  in  which  they  are  at  first 
wrapped,  into  the  full  brightness  of  celestial  glory. 
This  thought  was  brought  powerfiilly  to  my  mind  this 
morning,  when  observing  that  a  passion-flower  was 
about  to  open,  we  stopped  for  about  five  minutes,  and 
beheld  the  complete  development  of  the  beauties  and 
symmetry  of  the  interior. 

"May  God  bless  you  and  yours,  my  dear  friend. 
What  a  blessing  is  fiiendship  I  How  true  is  the  psalm- 
ist's exclamation :  '  How  good  it  is  to  dwell  together 
in  unity !'  It  is,  in  short,  a  heaven  upon  earth.  May 
we  realize  it  here,  from  its  being  the  reflection  from  the 
better  and  less  imperfect  state  of  it  beyond  the  mount- 
ains. Bjndest  remembrances  to  all  common  friends, 
and  believe  me  ever, 

"  Your  affectionate  and  sincere  fiiend, 

"  W.  WiLBEHFOECE." 

Say  his  sons :  "This  was  now  become  the  ordinary  tem- 
per of  his  mind.  The  morning  clouds  had  passed  away, 
and  he  walked  in  the  fullest  sunshine  of  ^  peace  and 
joy  in  believing.'  His  earlier  journals  contain,  as  has 
been  seen,  records  of  hard  struggles  with  *  divers 
temptations ;'  but  the  power  of  the  enemy  had  been 
long  since  rebuked ;  and  after  the  most  close  and  jea- 
lous self-examination,  he  could  humbly  say :  '  I  prefer 
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spiritual  to  carnal  pleasares,  and  never  snfier  any  thing 
sensual  to  get  the  advantage  over  me  deliberately.  Am 
I  guarded  enough  on  the  sudden  ?'  He  waa  BtUl  ever 
praying  to  be  more  iully  ^quickened,  warmed,  and 
purified;'  and  at  times  he  complained  'from  what 
cause  soever  it  is,  my  heart  is  invincibly  dulL  I  have 
again  and  again  gone  to  prayer,  read,  meditated,  yet 
all  in  vain.  Oh  I  how  little  can  we  do  any  thing  with- 
out the  quickening  grace  of  God  I  I  will  go  again  to 
prayer  and  meditation.  Blessed  be  God,  His  promises 
do  not  vary  with  our  stupid  insensibility  to  them. 
Surely  God  has  always  blessed  me  in  all  things,  both 
great  and  small,  in  a  degree  almost  unequalled,  and 
never  suffered  me  materially  to  &il  when  there  has  been 
an  occasion  for  exertion.' 

(<  But  though  occasionally  harassed  by  such  ^  dullness 
of  heart,'  his  ordinary  spirit  was  far  different.  The 
full  spring  of  love,  and  joy,  and  thankfulness,  was  burst- 
ing forth  into  spontaneous  expression  in  his  conversa- 
tion, his  letters,  and  his  journal  All  the  natural  objects 
round  him  had  become  the  symbols  of  the  presence 
and  love  of  his  heavenly  Father,  and  like  the  opening 
of  the  passion-flower,  suggested  to  him  some  new  mo- 
tives for  thankfulness  and  praise.  '  I  was  walking  with 
him  in  his  veranda,'  says  a  friend,  *  the  year  before, 
watching  for  the  opening  of  a  night-blowing  cereus. 
As  we  stood  by  in  eager  expectation,  it  siiddenly  buist 
wide  open  before  us.  "  It  reminds  me,"  said  he,  as  we 
admired  its  beauty,  "  of  the  dispensations  of  Wvine 
Providence  first  breaking  on  the  glorified  eye,  when 
they  shall  fully  unfold  to  the  view,  and  appear  as  beau- 
tiful as  they  are  complete." '  '  For  myself'  says  one 
of  his  letters,  when  to  his  own  family  he  unveiled  his 
heart :  '  I  can  truly  say,  that  scarcely  any  thing  has  at 
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times  given  me  more  pleasure  than  the  consdoosness  of 
living  as  it  were  in  an  atmosphere  of  love ;  and  heaven 
itself  has  appeared  delightfiil  in  that  very  character  of 
being  a  place,  in  which  not  only  every  one  wonld  love 
his  brethren,  but  in  which  every  one  would  be  assured 
that  his  brother  loved  him^  and  thus  that  all  was  mutual 
kindness  and  harmony,  without  one  discordant  jarring ; 
all  sweetness  without  the  slightest  acescency.' 

"  There  was  no  obtrusive  display  of  such  emotions. 
True  Christian  joy  is  for  the  most  part  a  secret  as  well 
as  a  serene  thing.  The  full  depth  of  his  feelings  was 
even  hidden  from  his  own  l^unily.  '  I  am  never  affected 
to  tears,'  he  says  more  than  once,  '  except  when  I  am 
alone.'  A  stranger  might  have  noticed  Uttle  else  than 
that  he  was  more  uniformly  cheerful  than  most  men  of 
his  time  of  life.  Closer  observation  showed  a  vein  of 
Christian  feeling  mingling  with  and  purifying  the  na- 
tural flow  of  a  most  happy  temper ;  whilst  those  who 
lived  most  continually  with  him,  could  trace  distinctly 
in  his  tempered  sorrows,  and  sustained  and  almost  child- 
like gladness  of  heart,  the  continual  presence  of  that 
*  peace  which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take 
away.'  The  pages,  of  his  later  journal  are  full  of  bursts 
of  joy  and  thankfulness ;  and  with  his  children,  and  his 
chosen  friends,  his  full  heart  welled  out  ever  in  the  same 
blessed  strains ;  he  seemed  too  happy  not  to  express  his 
happiness ;  his  ^  song  was  ever  of  the  loying-kindness 
of  the  Lord.'  An  occasional  meeting  at  this  time  with 
some  who  had  entered  life  with  him,  and  were  now 
drawing  wearily  to  its  close  with  spirits  jaded  and  tem- 
pers worn  in  the  service  of  pleasure  or  ambition,  brought 
out  strongly  the  proof  of  his  better  '  choice.'    *  This 

session,'  he  says,  ^  I  met  again  Lord ^  whom  I  had 

known  when  we  were  both  young,  but  of  whom  T  had 
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lost  sight  for  many  years.  He  was  just  again  returned 
to  Parliament,  and  we  were  locked  np  together  in  a 
committee-room  during  a  division.  I  saw  that  he  felt 
awkward  about  speaking  to  me,  and  went  therefore  up 
to  him.  "  Ton  and  I,  my  Lord,  were  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted formerly .»'  "Ah!  Mr.  Wilberforce,*'  he  said 
cordially ;  and  then  added  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  you  and 
I  are  a  great  many  years  older  now.*'  "  Yes,  we  are, 
and  for  my  part  I  can  truly  say  that  I  do  not  regret  it." 
"Don't  you?"  he  said,  with  an  eager  and  almost  incredu- 
lous voice,  and  a  look  of  wondering  dejection,  which  I 
never  can  forget.'  '  You  must  allow  that  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  is  cheerful,"  said  some  of  his  friends  to  one  who 
had  just  spent  a  week  in  the  same  house  with  him,  and 
who  was  fixing  on  religion  the  old  charge  of  dullness. 
'  Yes,'  she  said  in  a  tone  intended  to  convey  reproach, 
'  and  no  wonder :  I  should  be  always  cheerftil  too,  if  I 
could  make  myself  as  sure  as  he  does  that  I  was  going 
to  heaven.' 

"  Yet  with  all  this  constant  cheerfulness,  there  was  a 
marvellous  sobriety  in  his  religion.  BQs  secret  records 
of  humiliation  are  aimed  at  specific  fitults,  and  do  not 
waste  themselves  in  generalities.  '  How  sad,'  he  says 
on  one  of  these  occajsions,  *  that  I  am  still  molested  by 
the  love  of  human  estimation ;  so  that  when  a  man 
whom  I  think  of  very  mean  intellect  spoke  dispara- 
gingly of  me  before  others,  I  felt  vexed.  What  weak- 
ness! andallthetimeabhorringmyselfforittoo;  what 
a  strange  thing  is  the  heart  of  man !'  Again :  *  I  love 
hmman  estimation  too  well,  though  I  trust  I  strive  against 
it ;  and  I  have  no  temptation  to  seek  dishonorable  gain. 
Now  how  ready  am  I  to  condemn  those  who  addict 
themselves  to  the  latter !  Yet  am  not  I  as  criminal  in 
lo\nng  the  former,  for  it  is  the  not  loving  God  that  is 
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the  vice  ?  O  Lord  I  purify  me,  and  make  me  meet  to 
be  partaker  of  the  inheritance  of  the  sidnts  in  light.' 
Again  he  complains :  ^  What  oyer-valuation  of  human 
estimation  do  I  find  within  me !  And  then  also  what 
self-complacent  risings  of  mind  will  force  themselves 
upwards,  though  against  my  judgment,  which  at  the 
very  moment  condemns  them,  and  yet  my  heart  then 
claims  credit  for  this  condemnation !  Oh !  the  corrup- 
tion and  deceitfulness  of  the  heart !' 

"  The  same  sober  judgment  watched  over  his  hours  of 
unusual  religious  joy.  *Let  me  put  down,'  he  says 
this  month,  ^'  that  I  have  had  of  late  a  greater  degree 
of  religious  feeling  than  usual.  Is  it  an  omen,  as  has 
once  or  twice  shot  across  my  imagination — a  hint  that 
my  time  for  being  called  away  draws  nigh  ?  Surely 
were  it  not  for  my  dearest  wife,  I  could  not  regret  it, 
humbly  hoping,  deeply  unworthy  as  I  am,  that  there  is 
a  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  that  the  mercies  of  God 
through  Christ  would  not  fail  me.  But  oh!  let  me 
check  the  emotions  of  indolence  and  of  trying  to  have 
done  with  the  turmoil  of  this  vain  world  of  perturba- 
tions, and  give  way  to  a  more  lively  gratitude  for  the 
mercies  of  the  Saviour,  and  a  more  active  determina* 
tion  and  consequent  course  of  holy  obedience  and  use- 
fulness. Alas !  alas !  considering  my  opportunities,  I 
have  been  a  sadly  unprofitable  servant.    Pardon  me, 

0  Lord  I  quicken,  soflen,  warm,  invigorate  me,  and  en- 
able  me  to  rise  from  my  torpor,  and  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  holy  Paul,  doing  this  one  thing,  forgetting 
the  things  behind,  and  pressing  forward  towards  the 
mark  of  our  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  Alas! 

1  fear  I  sadly  neglect  my  duties  to  my  children,  and 
also  to  the  poor,  for  though  I  serve  the  latter  more 
abundantly  than  by  individual  visitation,  when  with  the 
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motive  of  Christ's  speech,  (Matt.  25  :  40,)  I  attend  to 
whole  classes  and  masses  of  them,  yet  individual  visit- 
ation has  its  good  also.  O  Lord !  teach,  guide,  quicken 
me.  Without  Thee  I  can  do  nothing ;  with  Thee,  all 
things.    Lord,  help,  bless,  and  keep  me.    Amen.' " 

It  is  well  worth  the  inquiry  by  what  system  of  self- 
treatment  these  happy  fruits  had  been  matured.  They 
were  not  merely  the  results  of  a  naturally  cheerful 
temper  leavened  with  religious  feeling ;  they  had  their 
origin  in  close  and  systematic  discipline.  He  kept  a 
most  strict  watch  over  his  heart.  He  still  recorded  by 
a  set  of  secret  marks  the  results  of  frequent  and  dose 
self-examination  under  a  number  of  spedfic  heads.  He 
used  every  help  he  could  devise  for  keeping  always  on 
his  soul  a  sense  of  the  nearness  and  the  goodness  of  his 
Ood.  ^^I  used  to  have  an  expedient  similar  to  the 
Jewish  phylacteries,  (Numb.  15 :  38,  89,)  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  sense  of  God's  presence.  Let  me  try  it 
again.  I  must  have  Him  for  my  portion  and  the 
strength  of  my  heart,  or  I  should  be  miserable  here  as 
well  as  hereafter."  Another  custom  from  which  he 
*^  found  great  benefit  was  putting  down  motives  for 
humiliatioD,  motives  for  thankfulness,  and  so  on,  which" 
he  "  carried  about  with"  him,  ^'  and  could  look  at  dur- 
ing any  moment  of  leisure."  Such  a  paper,  copied  in 
part  from  one  of  earlier  date,  appears  in  a  pocket-book 
of  this  year. 

HTTMILIATIOK,  MEANS  OF,  AND  TOPICS  FOB. 

"  Consider — all  my  motives  and  just  causes  for  grati- 
tude; constant,  fervent,  self*denying  gratitude;  and 
then  with  this  contrast  my  actual  state— all  my  means 
and  motives  also  to  improvement  and  greater  advance 
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in  the  Chxistian  character.  That  if  all  that  really  passes 
within  were  visible,  all  the  workings  of  evil,  positive 
and  negative,  (especially  if  compared  with  my  princi- 
ples and  lessons  to  others,)  all  my  selfishness  of  feeling, 
and  coldness  of  affection,  too  often  towards  those  even 
whom  I  love  and  ought  to  love  most,  all  my  want  of 
self-denial,  all  my  self-indulgence,  what  shame  would 
cover  me !  Tet  that  comparatively  I  care  not  for  its 
being  known  to  God.  And  is  this  because  of  His  and 
Christ's  mercy  ?  Oh !  what  baseness !  My  incurable, 
at  least  uncured,  love  of  human  approbation,  and  my 
self-complacency  or  pain  when  much  granted  or  with- 
held, even  when  my  judgment  makes  me  abhor  myself 
for  it.  (I  trust  I  can  say  I  do  not  allow  this  vicious 
feeling,  but  repress  it  with  indignation  and  shame.)  Oh ! 
were  all  that  passes  within  in  this  instance  to  be  seen 
fully,  what  shame  should  I  feel !  Realize  this.  Look 
at  various  other  Christians  who  have  not  enjoyed  half 
my  advants^es  or  motives  to  growth  in  grace,  yet  how 
immeasurably  they  exceed  me!"  (Here  many  indi- 
viduals are  mentioned.) 

"  How  little  good  have  I  done  compared  with  what 
I  might  have  done !  What  procrastination !  Consider 
in  detail  how  deficient  in  the  duties  of  an  M.  P.,  father, 
master,  fiiend,  companion,  brother.  Resolutions  broken. 
Intemperance  often.  How  sinful  this  when  taken  in 
relation  to  motives  to  self-denial,  fi*om  love  to  Christ — 
and  to  self-extinction,  for  me  a  vile,  ungrateftil  sinner ! 
Oh !  shame,  shame ! 

*^  Early  advantages  abused,  and  benefits  often  lost. 
What  an  (almost)  hell  of  bad  passions  (despair  absent) 
in  my  soul  when  a  youth,  from  emulation,  envy,  hatred, 
jealousy,  selfishness  I  (Tet  alas  I  justice  to  myself  re- 
quires my  adding  how  ill-treated  here.)    Time,  talents. 
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substance,  etc.,  wasted,  and  shocking  goings-on,  (Christ- 
ianity considered:)  and  after  the  revellings  over,  as 
egregious  waste  of  faculties  and  means  among  the  fel- 
lows; card-playing,  etc.  Consequent  course  of  living 
almost  without  God  in  the  world,  till  God's  good  pro- 
vidence checked  and  turned  me,  (O  miracle  of  mercy  I) 
in  1785,  through  the  Dean's  instrumentality. 

"But  alas!  since  I  professed  and  tried  to  live  to 
God,  sometimes  only  preserved  from  gross  sin  and 
shame  by  preventing  grace.  And  alas  I  even  till  now 
how  little  progress,  how  little  of  the  Divine  nature,  how 
little  spirituality  either  in  heart  or  life,  how  little  of  a 
due  adorning  of  the  doctrine  of  God  my  Saviour !  How 
much  vanity  and  undue  solicitude  about  human  estima- 
tion I  (Oh!  if  transparent  here  !)  Procrastination,  in- 
efficiency, self-indulgence,  living  below  principles  and 
rules.  Contrast  all  this  with  my  almost  unequalled  mer- 
cies and  blessings.  And  remember  God  and  Chi-ist 
foreknow  all  thy  ingratitude.  N.B.  All  thy  sins,  great 
and  small,  are  open  to  God's  eye  as  at  first,  entire,  and 
fresh,  and  unfaded,  except  as  blotted  out  by  Christ's 
blood. 

"  I  find  it  one  of  the  best  means  of  gaining  self-abhor- 
rence, after  such  reflection  as  above  delineated,  to  con- 
sider and  press  home  what  I  should  think  and  feel  about 
another  favored  in  all  respects  as  myself,  who  should  be 
such  in  all  particulars  as  I  am  in  point  of  sins,  negli- 
gences, weaknesses,  neglect,  and  misuse  of  talents,  etc. ; 
and  then  contrast  my  sins  with  my  mercies,  my  service 
with  my  motives,  my  obligations  with  my  coldness,  the 
gratitude  due  with  the  evil  returned.  Alas!  alas! 
God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner." 

A  friend,  whose  death-bed  he  was  now  cheering, 
"  reading  and  praying  with  her  daily,"  was  upheld  to 
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the  last  by  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel.  When  her 
eyes  had  been  closed  in  peace,  he  took  his  family  to 
spend  their  summer  holidays  at  Stansted,  which  had 
been  kindly  lent  to  him  by  his  friend  Lewis  Way. 

On  the  way  he  halted  a  few  days  at  the  parsonage  of 
GraffTiam,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Sargent,  the  biographer 
of  Rev.  Henry  Martyn,  from  whence  he  wrote  to  James 
Stephen :  "  My  dear  Stephen :  I  was  never  at  a  "place 
where  my  time  was  so  little  at  my  conmiand.  Dear  Mr. 
Sargent  has  much  to  show  me  in  this  beautiftil  country, 
and  I  am  therefore  forced  out  in  despite  of  my  remon- 
strances, and  driven  in  a  little  open  carriage,  which  to 
any  one,  who  like  me,  can  not  bear  much  exercise  and 
feels  but  languid,  is  the  very  acme  of  luxury.  Then  we 
have  some  of  his  good  neighbors  to  dine  with  us,  so  that 
the  evening  is  expended.  But  we  go  to  Stansted  to- 
morrow, and  there  I  must  set  to  work  in  earnest.  I 
hope,  my  dear  Stephen,  we  shall  see  you  there.  It 
has  given  me  regret  that  I  did  not  think  of  extract- 
ing from  you  the  promise  of  a  visit.  How  you  would 
rejoice  in  ventilating  on  the  hill  from  the  bottom  of 
which  I  am  now  writing ;  and  when  at  Stansted  you 
are  but  twelve  miles  to  a  horseman  or  good  footman 
from  this  place.  You  would  be  delighted  to  see  the 
Sargents,  with  seven  children,  most  of  them  as  fair  as 
the  light,  Itround  them.  How  I  wish  you  were  here  I 
Indeed,  remembering  how  much  my  dear  aster  loved 
Mrs.  Sargent,  I  am  powerfully  impressed  with  the  feeling 
of  the  pleasure  she  would  have  had  in  witnessing  such 
a  scene  of  virtuous  domestic  comfort  and  rural  beauty. 
But  she  perhaps  does  witness  our  enjoyments  and  par- 
take of  them,  though  with  that  complacent  pity  with 
which  wo  look  down  upon  the  joys  of  children.'* 

He  spent  a  month  at  Stansted,  "  making  an  excur- 
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sion  for  twenty-four  hours  to  Hnsldsson's  country  honae, 
where  I  was  most  kindly  received."  He  delighted  in 
receiving  almost  as  much  as  giving  such  proo&  of 
friendship  as  that  furnished  by  this  temporary  loan  of 
the  house  of  Mr.  Way ;  and  with  playful  philosophy 
threw  aside  any  of  the  little  troubles  it  entailed.  "  Mr. 
Smith,  the  steward,"  are  his  Stansted  Park  reflections, 
"wa^all  that  could  be  desired — extremely  obliging ;  in 
short,  just  representing  his  master.  He,  dear  kind  man, 
had  endeavored  in  every  way  to  render  me  comfortable, 
had  left  me  wine,  and  even  china,  plate,  etc. ;  and  the 
key  of  all  his  libraries,  even  of  the  sanctum  sanctorum. 
"We  of  course  tried  to  do  as  little  harm  as  x>ossible. 
Though  at  first  I  thought  we  must  have  gone  away  on 
account  of  the  housekeeper's  bad  temper,  which  sadly 
effervesced." 

Among  other  duties  which  at  this  time  occupied 
much  of  his  thoughts  and  deeply  interested  his  feelings, 
was  the  condition  of  Hayti,  to  which  his  attention  was 
drawn  by  letters  from  Christophe  himself,  solidting 
his  assistance  in  the  introduction  of  civilization  and 
Christianity  among  his  subjects  in  St.  Domingo.  It  was 
no  trifling  undertaking  and  involved  a  great  responsi- 
bility. His  correspondence  with  Christophe  and  his 
ministers  was  sufficiently  laborious,  and  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  emigrants  to  Hayti  jvas  full  of 
annoyance  and  disappointment. 

Professors  for  the  Royal  College,  physicians  and 
divines;  governesses  for  the  royal  daughters,  tutors 
for  the  sons;  down  to  ordinary  teachers  of  common 
schools,  were  to  be  selected  with  judgment  and  cau- 
tion; and  even  ploughmen  with  their  families  and 
ploughs  were  added.  They  were  to  be  sent  into  a  land 
where  the  whole  tone   of  morals  was  at  the  lowest 
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point,  and  though  he  inqnired  cautiously,  scrutinized 
closely,  and  selected  from  those  who  presented  them- 
selves only  the  best,  yet,  even  of  the  company  thus  sift- 
ed, many  could  not  stand  the  trial.  The  professors 
quarrelled  with  each  other;  some  by  open  vice  dis- 
graced the  cause,  some  perished  by  dissoluteness  and 
disease,  whilst  the  few  who  labored  feithfully  found 
their  hands  weakened  in  their  single  striving  against 
the  multitude  of  evil-doers,  and  often  added  by  their 
desponding  letters  to  the  already  oppressive  burden  of 
this  correspondence.  StiU  he  went  on  with  his  labors 
cheerfhlly,  and  never  fainted  in  them  so  long  as  the  pos- 
sibility of  doing  good  presented  itself.  Christophe  had 
remitted  to  him  £6000  for  the  purpose,  and  a  balance 
left  in  his  hands  was  paid  to  his  widow  on  her  arrival 
in  England. 

Few  persons  could  be  found  willing  to  incur  the 
privations  of  separation  from  home  and  its  associations, 
with  the  fearful  influence  of  a  tropical  climate,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  life  and  temper  of  an  ignorant  despot 
among  a  savage  people.  And  of  that  small  number  few- 
*  er  still  had  the  peculiar  character  which  rendered  them 
suited  to  the  position.  In  order  to  test  this  point  he 
invited  all  candidates  to  his  house  that  he  might,  by 
personal  observation  and  intercourse,  'Hake  their  dimen- 
sions." He  was  deeply  interested  in  this  matter,  and 
lamented  sincerely  the  derangement  of  his  plans  by  the 
sudden  death  of  Christophe,  before  any  benefit  could 
accrue  from  his  labors.  He  endeavored  to  secure  the 
protection  of  the  great  European  jwwers  for  Hayti,  at 
the  Congress  at  Aiz  la  Chapelle,  corresponding  with 
Lord  Castlereagh  on  the  subject,  and  endeavoring  to 
interest  the  Emperor  Alexander  through  the  agency  of 
Mr.  Clarkson.    The  Congress,  however,  would  do  no- 
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thing  for  ^*  abolitionists,"  and  refufied  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  Hayti.  Mr.  Wilberforce  in  his 
correspondence  with  Christophe  urged  on  him  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  redaction  of  his  aimy,  fearing  '^  lest  his 
own  troops  should  leave  him,  and  longing  to  wean  him 
from  his  hankering  after  the  conquest  of  the  Haytian 
Republic."  The  necessity  for  guarding  against  a 
French  invasion  was  the  pretext  for  the  standing  army 
and  the  attempt  at  conquest ;  and  though  this  neces- 
sity as  he  supposed,  led,  as  Mr.  Wilberforce  too  truly 
foresaw,  to  his  ultimate  destruction,  he  said  of  him, 
that  '^  he  defended  his  measures  in  so  masterly  a  man- 
ner that  no  crowned  head  in  Europe  could  send  forth 
a  letter  more  creditable  either  to  the  understanding  or 
the  principles  of  its  author." 

The  subject  was  one  which  elicted  a  very  warm 
expression  of  his  feelings.  It  was  the  springing  into 
existence  of  a  nation  looking  around  for  sympathy 
and  assistance,  and  he  realized  the  importance  of  the 
kind  of  aid  which  should  be  extended,  on  which  its 
whole  subsequent  history  must  depend.  "  Were  I  five 
and  twenty,"  Sir  Joseph  Banks  wrote  to  him  asking  for  « 
Haytian  information,  '^  as  I  was  when  I  embarked  with 
Captain  Cook,  I  am  very  sure  I  should  not  lose  a  day 
in  embarking  for  Hayti.  To  see  a  set  of  human  beings 
emerging  from  slavery,  and  making  most  rapid  strides 
towards  the  perfection  of  civilization,  must,  I  think,  be 
the  most  delightful  of  all  food  for  contemf^tion." 

Bom  and  educated  as  a  slave,  Christophe  had  raised 
himself  to  absolute  power,  which  he  was  most  solidtoua 
to  use  for  the  good  of  his  countrymen.  To  educate  his 
people,  to  substitute  the  English  tongue  for  that  of 
France,  and  the  Reformed  faith  for  that  of  Rome, 
were  bis  leading  projects ;  and  in  them  he  sought  for 
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Mr.  Wilberforoe's  aid  and  counsel.  '^He  has  re- 
quested me,"  Mr.  Wilberforce  tells  Mr.  Stephen,  "  to 
get  for  him  seven  schoolmasters,  a  tutor  for  his  son, 
and  seven  different  professors  for  a  Boyal  College 
he  desires  to  found.  Amongst  these  are  a  classical 
professor,  a  medical,  a  surgical,  a  mathematical,  and 
a  pharmaceutical  chemist."  "  Oh !  how  I  wish  I  was 
not  too  old,  and  you  not  too  busy  to  go ! "  he  writes  to 
Mr.  Macaulay.  ^^  It  would  be  a  noble  undertaking  to 
be  sowing  in  such  a  soil  the  seeds  of  Christian  and 
moral  improvement,  and  to  be  laying  also  the  founda- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  social  and  domestic  institutions, 
habits,  and  manners."  ^^  It  produces  quite  a  youthful 
glow  through  my  whole  frame,"  he  writes  to  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph in  America,  '^  to  witness  before  I  die  in  this  and 
so  many  other  instances,  the  streaks  of  religious  and 
moral  light  illuminating  the  horizon,  and  though  now 
but  the  dawning  of  the  day,  cheering  us  with  the  hopes 
of  their  meridian  glories."  It  was  with  this  end  espe- 
cially that  he  undertook  this  new  charge.  ^^  Christophe 
is  not  himself,  I  fear,"  he  says,  ^'  governed  by  religious 
principles,"  but  he  was  ready  to  admit  and  ever  to  up- 
hold religion.  ^^  I  have  succeeded,"  he  tells  Mr.  Hey, 
^*in  finding  a  phyolcian,  but  I  still  want  a  surgeon,  and 
much  more  a  divine.  Oh !  what  would  I  give  for  a  cler- 
gyman who  should  be  just  such  as  I  could  approve ! " 

He  wrote  at  once  to  Mr.  Simeon,  to  bespeak  his 
assistance  in  this  search. 

"  We  have  been,"  he  tells  one  of  his  sons,  "  harder 
at  work  than  ever,  and  still  we  are  in  the  state  in  which 
the  sea  is  after  a  great  storm — a  heavy  swell — ^by  no 
means  at  rest  in  the  haven.  For  till  we  hear  the  ship 
has  actually  sailed,  ^  more  last  words'  are  continually 
occurring.    And  I  find  this  Haytian  connection  will  by 
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no  means  be  an  encouragement  to  indolence.  Bat  I 
trust  it  will  be  an  occasion  for  doing  mnch  good,  and  I 
really  look  np  to  God  with  renewed  thankMaess ;  I  saj 
renewed,  for  His  haying  by  His  good  providence  drawn 
me  to  the  Abolition  business  has  always  appeared  to  me 
to  call  for  the  most  lively  gratitude.  Individuals  who  are 
not  in  Parliament  seldom  have  an  opportunity  of  domg 
good  to  considerable  numbers.  Even  while  I  was  writ- 
ing the  sentence  I  became  conscious  of  the  fidsehood  of 
the  position ;  vntness  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  and  aQ  those 
who  labor  with  the  pen.  "Witness  Dr.  Jenner,  and  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  and  all  the  good  clergymen,  which 
last  dass,  however,  I  meant  to  except  from  the  remark. 
But  what  various  and  extenave  occasions  of  benefiting 
their  fellow-creatures  are  presented  to  members  of 
Parliament  in  this  highly-&vored  country  I  And  what 
thanks  do  I  owe  to  God,  for  having  led  mo  from  any  sub- 
ordinate fine  of  officiflA  business  into  lines  of  service  of 
extremely  extensive  usefulness,  and  less  bitterly  conten- 
tious, till  Mr.  Marryatt  entered  the  field,  than  the 
walks  of  politics  I  In  this  Haytian  instance,  we  are 
sowing  the  seeds  of  civilization  and  knowledge  in  a 
new  society,  which  (may  it  please  God)  you  may  live  to 
see  exhibiting  the  new  spectacle  of  a  community  of 
black  men,  of  which  the  mass  wiU  be  as  well  instructed 
as  any  nation  upon  earth.  I  wiU  inclose  you  some  re- 
turns of  the  state  of  the  schools  which  I  have  just  now 
received.  Pray  take  care  of  them,  and  return  them  in 
three  or  four  days,  after  showing  them  to  any  confi- 
dential friends ;  but  I  think  it  is  better  to  keep  Hayti 
in  the  back  ground,  till  it  is  able  to  stand  on  its  legs  in 
a  firmer  attitude. 

"My  dearest  boy,  remember  my  counsel.    If  you 
come  into  Parliament,  let  me  earnestly  entreat  you  not 
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to  expend  yourself  in  speechifying  on  questiona  oS 
grand  political  or  rather  I  mean  party  contention ;  but 
while  yon  take  part  in  the  public  and  general  discus- 
sions that  are  of  real  moment,  for  this  is  what  I  have 
commonly  done,  choose  out  for  yourself  some  G^ecific 
object,  some  line  of  usefiilness.  Make  yourself  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  your  subject,  and  you  will  not 
only  be  listened  to  with  attention,  but  you  will,  please 
God,  do  great  good.  This  is  the  mode  in  which  I  have 
ofben  advised  young  men  to  proceed,  but  they  seldom 
would  be  wise  enough  to  follow  my  counsel,  and  hence 
you  hear  of  many  of  them  making  one  or  two  good 
speeches,  and  then  aU  is  over.  This  is  really  a  sad 
waste  of  the  means  of  prodigious  usefulness  which  Pro- 
vidence has  put  into  their  power." 

With  sach  views  opening  on  him,  it  W9S  not  un- 
natural that  he  should  say :  ^^  Never  hardly  did  I  feel  so 
much  iBterested  as  in  findiag  proper  people  for  Chruh 
tophe,  especially  a  tutor  for  his  son.''  This  was  no  easy 
task.  When  he  first  began  the  work  he  had  received 
no  remittances  from  HaytL  He  cared  little  for  thisy  as 
&r  as  it  regarded  his  own  risk .  .  '^  if  I  should  be  a  few 
hundred  pounds  out  of  pocket,  the  money  might  not 
be  ill  spent .  .  but",  he  scarcely  knew  what  to  promise 
others.  Soon,  however,  he  was  intrusted  with  a  con- 
siderable  sum,  which  '^  proved  Ghristophe  to  be  in 
earnest ;"  and  he  was  able  to  offer  liberal  terms  to  the 
professors.  Still  it  was  difficult  to  find  any  except  men 
of  broken  fortunes,  who  would  emigrate  to  Hayti. 
^'It  has  often  struck  me,"  Mr.  Stephen  says  to  him, 
^Hhat  you  and  aU  who  have  thought  on  the  subject 
without  experience,  have  formed  an  inadequate  concep- 
tion of  the  sacrifice  involved  in  a  colonial  residence. 
Rely  on  it  that  in  general  there  are  only  two  motives 
26 
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strong  enoagh  to  keep  any  man  or  woman,  without 
necessity,  mx  months  in  the  West-Indies  —  religions 
zeal,  and  ami  sacra  femes."  At  Hayti,  moreover,  all 
depended  on  Christophers  life  and  power.  His  de- 
moralised and  debased  subjects  must  be  coerced  into 
morals  and  civilization ;  and  his  death,  or  a  revolution, 
would  risk  the  fortunes  or  the  lives  of  these,  his  stranger 
guests. 

In  the  midst  of  this  Hay  tian  excitement  he  was  obliged 
to  part  with  his  eldest  son,  who  was  entered  at  one  of  the 
ooUeges  at  Cambridge.  His  diary  says :  "  Nov.  4th.  W. 
set  off  for  college.  Talked  much  to  him  to-day ;  telling 
him  the  chief  events  of  my  early  life.  I  could  not  sleep 
quietly  for  anxiety ;  yet  dear means  to  give  me  plea- 
sure. I  fear  he  will  be  overborne  from  not  forbear- 
ing to  expose  himself  to  temptation.  I  told  him  often 
the  main  matter  was  to  put  the  guard  in  the  right  place." 
Just  before  this,  he  had  written  to  him  on  his  nine- 
teenth birth-day :  "  I  broke  away  from  the  last  linger- 
ers of  a  crowded  break&st  party,  to  come  to  town  to 
one  of  those  appointments  with  ministers  which  our 
different  societies  have  occasion  to  make.  This  morn- 
ing it  was  the  Church  Missionary  Society  pleading  the 
cause  of  the  antipodes,  or  nearly  so;  oftiie  native  pop- 
ulation of  New-Zealand ;  a  fine  race  of  men,  both  in 
body  and  natural  character,  who  have  been  treated 
often  with  the  most  savage  and  wanton  cruelty  by  the 
South-Sea  whalers,  as  the  ships  are  termed.  It  is  real- 
ly gratifying  to  reflect  that  we  are  thus  contributing  to 
save  multitudes  of  unoffending  beings  from  the  gross- 
est outrages ;  and  still  more,  that  we  are  taking  mea- 
sures for  preserving  from  destruction  several  mission- 
aries, and  femilies  which  may  be  termed  semi-mission- 
aries, who  would  be  likely  to  fell  victims  to  the  wars 
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and  aflfirays  wbich  the  oatrages  of  the  ships  might  pro- 
duce; for  a  prejudice  being  conceiyed  against  the 
Europeans,  the  innocent  may  suffer  for  or  along  with 
the  guilty.  I  did  not  concdLye  my  story  would  be  so 
long,  for  I  was  about  to  follow  it  by  stating  that  I  had 
been  detained  till  it  was  time  to  return  to  Kensington 
Qore.  But  as  I  find  it  will  be  too  late  when  I  get  there 
to  dispatch  a  letter  to  go  by  this  night's  post,  I  am 
stopping  at  a  friend's  to  scribble  a  few  lines  to  you.  I 
oan  not  possibly  suffer  this  day  to  pass  over  without 
sending  you  the  assuranees  of  my  most  affectionate 
recollection,  aud  that  my  prayers  will  be  offered  up 
with  augmented  warmth  this  evening,  (though  the  spe- 
cial claim  of  this  day  was  not  forgotten  in  the  morning,) 
that  the  Father  of  mercies  will  enable  us  both  to  wel- 
come this  day  with  unalloyed  delight  and  thankfulness. 
I  really  can  scarcely  believe  you  are  nineteen.  But 
when  you  come  to  my  age,  if  it  please  God  to  prolong 
your  life  to  such  a  period,  which  is  much  beyond  what 
the  actuaries  of  the  annuity  offices  would  assign  you, 
you  will  be  more  sensible  from  experience  than  it  is 
posEdble  for  a  young  man  to  be.  How  &st  time  seems 
to  have  galloped,  when  we  look  on  any  event  of  fifteen 
to  twenty  years  previous  occurrence.  When  I  took  up 
pen  my  mind  was  frdl  of  jokes  about  flutes  and  tailors, 
excited  by  your  cheerful  and  gratifying  letter,  (it  is 
quite  refreshing  to  me  to  hear  your  cheerM  lively  chat, 
though  from  sudb  a  distance,)  which  I  read  as  I  walked 
through  the  Park ;  but  even  if  I  had  leisure,  whereas  I 
am  much  too  late,  the  idea  of  your  birth-day  has  so  so- 
bered my  spurxts  as  to  force  me  into  a  graver  strain. 
I  must,  however,  merely  breathe  the  wish,  which  will 
become  a  prayer,  to  the  effect  of  that  I  have  already 
expressed*    There  is,  nevertheless,  one  idea  which  I 
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wSI  add,  that  of  your  being  noto  in.  a  ntnatioit  a&d  eir- 
cmnstaBees  emiaenliy  &vorable  to  the  purpose  of 
Btrengthenmg  your  moral  character^— to  speak  as  a  phi- 
Io8ophoi>---or  of  growing  in  graoe,  to  use  the  finr  prefer- 
able langa^e  of  a  Gbristiaa-^prior  to  the  trial  on 
which  yon  will  enter  on  settling  at  College.  When 
oar  Saviour  himself  had  any  remarkable  serrioe  to.  pca^ 
^>rm — and  good  men  have  imitated  His  examid6--He 
used  to  fspemd  some  time  m  preceding  retirement  and 
devotional  exercises ;  and,  indeed,  His  not  oommeacing 
ffis  pnblio  ministry  till  He  was  thirty,  was  itself  an  ex- 
emplifieation  of  my  principle.  I  am  peisnaded,  as  I  be^ 
Here  I  have  before  stated  to  you,  that  hereafter  it  will 
appear  you  were  |daoed  in  yomr  {M-esent  ciroomstanoea 
with  a  view  to  the  eonfirmation  of  your  religious  and 
mond  prmciplesand  habits.  O  my  dear—!  let  it  be 
your  care  to  prevent  this  gracious  intention  of  Provi- 
dence from  being  disappointed ;  in  whidi  case,  indeed, 
(it  is  an  awfUl  consideration,  but  so  it  is  with  all  our 
opportunities  of  improvement,)  the  enjoyment  of  your 
advantages  woidd  only  sweU  the  opposite  aicoount. 
But  you  would  find  it,  I  am  pennaded,  veryuaeful^  my 
dearest  -^«-,  if  you  were  to  reflect  on  your  situation  in 
the  light  I  have  now  stated — ^reflect  habitually,  I  meam 
This  would  tend  to  stimulate  your  efforts,  as  it  may 
justly  encourage  your  hopes.  For  only  think  how  it 
would  probably  have  animated  your  endeavors  il^  on 
your  entering  the  place  where  yon  at  present  are,  you 
had  heard  a  voice  ftom  heaven  declaring  to  you  that 
you  were  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  you 
for  the  enjoyment  of  an  immense  increafle  in  the  mean 
sure  of  your  everlasting  happiness.  I  beKeve  it  no  less 
than  if  such  an  express  assurance  had  be^i  made ;  bo- 
eause  it  is  no  other  than  what  is  warranted  by  iha  e^- 
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press  declaration,  in  Scripture,  of  the  character  and 
dealings  of  our  God  and  Saviour.  Bat  I  must  break 
off  most  unwillingly.  I  am  to  take  the  chair  at  a  Bible 
Association  this  afternoon,  and  shall  iK3t  have  time  to 
dine  and  dress  for  it.  *  *  *  *  I  also  wotdd  apolo- 
gize for  my  writing,  if  it  shotdd  not  be  enough  to  ex- 
plain that  I  have  been,  and  still  am  writing  on  my  hat, 
bent  to  an  inclined  plane,  f^ro-desk,  and  I  have  bad  im- 
plements too.'* 

In  common  with  all  Englishmen  he  had  imbibed  a 
strong  feeling  of  loyal  reverence  for  the  daughter  of 
the  Prince  Regent,  the  Princess  Charlotte,  the  heir  of 
the  throne ;  who,  possessing  in  a  high  degree  the  vir- 
tnes  which  were  adapted  to  adorn  the  high  position  for 
which  she  had  been  bom,  died  suddenly,  within  a  few 
hottrs  after  having  given  birth  to  a  sti]l*bom  son.  The 
virtues  of  the  mother  added  poignancy  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  hopes  of  the  nation,  and  clothed  the 
entire  kingdom  not  only  in  the  htfbilmente  but  in  the 
feelings  of  mourning.  ^^About  ten  days  before,  she  had 
remarked :  ^Certainly  I  am  the  hi^piest  woman  in  the 
world ;  I  have  not  a  wish  tmgratified-HSurely  this  is  too 
much  to  last.'  The  loss  most  deqdy  felt;  liieir  life 
had  been  truly  exemplary— charitable,  unostentatious 
kindness  to  all  the  poor  around  Olaremont."  ^^  I  must 
say,"  is  the  poBtsorq)t  of  a  letter  sent  on  this  day  to 
Mr.  Babington,  ^^  alas  I  for  Ckremont ;  yet  surely  this 
is  an  event  whidx  reasoning  on  Scripture  principles  we 
may  easily  oomprehend,  both  in  the  probable  meaning 
of  perscmal  mercy,  and  national,  as  well  as  domestic, 
punishment." 

^'  I  thought,"  his  diary  continues,  '^  in  the  night  of 
writing  a  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent,  hoping  to  find 
his  heart  accessible,  and  put  down  some  notes  for  it : 
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but  ihis  day  scarcely  spent  so  profitably  as  Sundays 
should  be.  Too  little  private  prayer  and  oommunion 
with  God  aimed  at.  Oh!  remember  thy  high  calling 
and  the  precious  promises,  2  Oor,  6  at  the  end,  and  1 
John  8  :  1, 2,  of  feUowship  with  the  Father  and  Christ, 
and  Psahns  63,  84,  and  36,  O  sursum  corda."  "  Sent 
ofl^"  he  says  soon  after,  "a  suitable  letter  with  my 
Practical  View  to  Prince  of  Coburgh*  May  God  pros- 
per it ;"  and  the  notice  of  a  "  kind  answer,  in  which  he 
promises  to  read  it,"  is  foEowed  by  the  prayer,  "  May 
God  bless  to  him  the  perusal  of  it." 

It  was  at  this  time  also  that  he  wrote  privately  to 
H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  involdng  his  attention 
as  the  member  of  the  royal  &mily  under  whose  especial 
notice  it  should  &11,  to  the  manner  in  which  ''  a  system 
of  unqualified  skepticism  was  maintidned  and  diffused  by 
one  at  least,  if  not  by  more  of  the  ablest  and  most  aocre* 
dited  professors"  of  the  University  of  Getting^  in  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover.  Still  zealous  in  every  good  work, 
we  find  him  at  the  close  of  the  year  1617  engaged  in 
efforts  for  the  rdief  of  the  sailors,  many  of  whom  were 
reported  to  him  as  suffering  from  destitution,  exposure, 
and  want  of  food.  His  retrospect  of  the  year  is 
marked  by  the  usual  sense  of  imworthiness,  this  feeling 
quickened  by  the  loss  of  several  of  his  oldest  Mends, 
Lord  Muncaster,  Lord  St.  John,  and  others.  ^^  Having 
so  little  time,"  he  says  in  his  journal,  ^^I  must  not 
write — ^my  eyes  being  indifferent,  and  this  is  always 
awkward  when  meditation  brings  tears  into  them,  which 
burnt  them  as  much  almost  as  any  thing.  But  what, 
alas  I  coul(J  I  put  down  but  what  too  often  before?  I 
have  been  extremely  engrossed  by  business,  made  late 
last  night,  and  so  my  private  devotions  have  been  con- 
tracted.   Let  me  guard  against  procrastination,  strive 
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to  be  punctual  and  diligent :  to  grow  in  grace,  living 
closer  to  God.  Let  me  strive,  though  my  children  are 
with  me,  to  prepare  for  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 
Above  all,  let  us  live  in  Christ  to  God,  and  all  will  be 
welL  O  God  I  I  go  to  prayer.  Pardon,  bless,  sanctify 
me,  and  make  me  meet  for  a  better  world.  My  health 
is  clearly  not  so  good  as  it  was,  but  I  hope,  I  regret  it 
it  only  as  indicating  my  being  called  away  before  my 
work  is  done.  Alas!  alas!  how  much  more  I  might 
have  done,  if  I  had  been  duly  diligent  and  self-denying ! 
But  let  me  work  at  the  eleventh  horn*.  Lord,  work  in 
me  and  by  me.  Amen."  "Amidst  all  my  weakness  I 
can  look  to  God  through  Christ  with  humble  hope,  and 
even  with  peace  and  joy  in  believing.  Lord,  what  I 
know  not,  teach  Thou  me.  Wherein  I  am  lacking,  sup- 
ply me  with  all  needfol  supplies  of  strength  and  grace. 
I  cast  myself  on  Thy  precious  promises,  and  claim  Thy 
offi9red  salvation." 
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To  follow  him  step  by  step  through  each  sacces- 
sive  year,  would  involve  a  continual  repetition  of 
efforts  to  employ  his  time  and  opportunities  as  a  good 
servant,  waiting  for  the  coming  of  his  Lord,  and  seizing 
on  every  opportunity  for  usefulness  to  others.  Whether 
manifested  in  the  courteous  reception  of  strangers  in- 
troduced to  his  civility,  of  which  he  says,  "clear  that  we 
ought  to  endeavor  by  personal  and  individual  civiBties 
to  Americans,  to  cultivate  the  good  will,  and  mitigate 
the  prejudices  and  jealousies  of  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try," or  by  his  deep  interest  in  Mrs.  Fry's  efforts  for  the 
improvement  of  prisons  as  a  place  of  moral  reform,  or  by 
his  attention  to  the  cause  of  education,  connected  with 
the  national  Church,  "  being  suspected,  though  &lsely, 
of  loose  attachment  to  the  Church,  because  I  do  not 
hate  Dissenters,"  in  all  these  various  plans  and  purposes 
the  one  great  object  of  his  life  was  yet  kept  steadily  in 
view,  and  it  is  at  this  period,  that  he  first  admits  the 
idea  of  attempting  the  actual  emancipation  of  the  ne- 
groes in  the  West-Lidia  Colonies.  Up  to  this  time  his 
efforts  had  been  limited  by  the  desire  to  arrest  the  further 
importation ;  but  circumstances  which  were  brought  to 
his  knowledge,  exciting  his  feelings  of  sympathy  for  the 
suffering  of  the  slaves  themselves,  led  him  to  undertake 
measures  for  their  gradual  liberation  from  the  thraldom 
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of  servitude.  He  remarks  in  bis  diary :  ^^  I  am  still  in 
no  little  embarrassment  wbat  coarse  to  pursue  as  to  the 
West^Indian  question.  The  denunciations  not  only 
against  those  who  are  guilty  of  the  positive  acts  of  op- 
pression, but  against  those  who  connive  at  its  continu- 
ance, are  so  strong  that  I  am  truly  uneasy  at  my  having 
suffered  so  much  time  to  pass  away  without  having 
done  any  thing  for  relaxing  the  yoke  of  the  most 
degrading  and  bitter  bondage  that  ever  ground 
down  the  human  species.  Tet  valid  objections  have 
always  occurred  against  every  specific  plan.  Oh !  may 
I  be  directed  right !  I  quite  long  to  bring  some  mea- 
sure forward.  Lord,  guide  and  strengthen,  and  warm 
me  with  true  Christian  love  of  Thee,  and  desire  to  be- 
nefit my  fellow-creatures  for  His  sake." 

It  was  chiefly  the  interest  he  felt  in  this  question  that 
led  him  to  continue  to  retain  his  position  as  member  of 
Parliament,  nothing  daunted  by  the  labors  and  trials  to 
which  it  subjected  him.  "  Thus  Providence  seems  to 
fiishion  my  ways,  and  if  I  should  go  entirely  out  of  public 
life  in  two  years,!  hope  to  have  previously  sown  the  seeds 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  West-Indian  refonn.  I 
shall  then,  if  I  live,  be  sixty  as  much  as  most  men's 
seventy.  But  my  times,  O  Lord  I  are  in  Thy  hand. 
Oh !  how  truly  may  I  say,  that  goodness  and  mercy 
have  followed  me  all  my  days!  What  cause  have 
I  to  be  thankful  for  kind  fri^idfi!  Lord  Qambier 
most  afiectionate.  Stephen  most  disinterested,  and 
kind,  and  generous.  Babington  and  Laglis,  Charies 
Grant  and  Macaulay  too,  and  Col.  Barry  truly  friendly, 
frank,  and  kind.  Surely  no  man  ever  had  such  unde- 
served mercies.    Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soul  I " 

'*  Trinity  Sunday.     Blessed  be  God,  I  felt  to-day 
more  sensibly  than  of  late  the  power  of  dirine  things. 
20* 
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Was  it  the  present  reward  of  not  yielding  to  the  iax- 
pulse  which  I  felt,  but  upon  good  grounds,  to  be  longer 
in  bed  ?  I  remembered  Chiist's  rising  long  before  day, 
and  got  up.  Babingtoa  sent  me  a  kind  letter,  warning 
me  of  n.'s  excessive  and  vindictive  rage,  and  intention 
to  charge  me  with  duplicity  (I  am  sure  I  can  say  in  the 
presence  of  God,  none  was  intended)  about  the  BUI  for 
permitting  the  removal  of  gangs  of  slaves  from  the  Ba- 
hamas to  Guiana.  Lord,  undertake  for  me ;  let  me  not 
bring  discredit  on  Thy  holy  faith.  Thou  hast  the  hearts 
of  all  under  Thy  power.  Oh  I  turn  them  favorably  to- 
wards me.  At  least  let  me  not  discredit  Thy  cause*  I 
will  not  think  on  this  business  until  to-morrow :  but  to- 
day I  may  say,  *Lord,be  Thou  my  surety  for  good.'  How 
many  are  the  passages  in  the  Psalms  which  give  com- 
fort under  the  assaults  of  unreasonable  and  violent  men! 
How  strongly  have  I  felt  the  double  man  within  me  to- 
day! I  really  despise  and  abhor  myself  for  the  rising 
of  thoughts  referring  to  human  estimation  ;  which 
nevertheless  will  rise  even  as  to  this  very  self-abhor- 
rence, and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Oh  I  what  poor  creatures 
we  are !  This  should  make  us  long  for  a  purer  heart 
and  a  better  world." 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  June,  1818,  he 
made  an  excursion  to  the  Lake  country.  His  spirit  ex- 
panded amidst  rural  sights  and  sounds,  and  his  heart 
overflowed  with  thankfulness  to  the  Giver  of  all  his 
mercies.  He  longed  to  teach  aU  around  him  his  own 
song  of  gratitude,  and  could  scarcely  bear  its  absence. 
"Most  Idndly  received,"  he  says  after  visiting  an  early 
friend,  "  by  T.,  and  he  lives  most  comfortably,  to  the 
fiill  of  that  word — ^I  might  say  splendidly;  but  it  is 
grievous  and  very  injurious  to  spend  day  after  day  en- 
joying every  indulgence  without  the  mention  or  appar- 
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&BLt  thought  of  the  Giyer  <^all  good,  and  the  Object  of 
all  hopes.  Oh !  if  a  fellow-creature  had  given  tis  every 
thing,  how  shonld  we  have  talked  of  him  I  What  exu- 
berant overflowings  of  gratitude  should  we  have  wit- 
nessed !  It  is  a  delightful  place,  and  a  magnificent 
house.  But  I  find  it  hurt  my  own  mind :  I  felt  less 
firom  the  non-recognition  of  Christ  the  latter  days  than 
the  first  and  second.  Oh !  that  I  nught  more  and  more 
waJk  by  faith  habitually I'»  "Alas!  poor  G.,  fi-om 
spending  all  his  time  in  hunting  and  farming,  is  grown 
empty  and  stupid." 

"  There  are  two  places,"  he  had  said  in  earlier  life, 
"  to  which  if  I  ever  marry,  I  will  take  my  wife — ^to 
Barley  Wood,  and  Westmoreland."  But  Westmore- 
land he  had  never  before  found  time  to  visit  since  his 
marriage ;  and  even  now,  the  fresh  arrival  of  some 
Hayti  parcels  made  him  "grieve  in  secret  over  his 
lake  expedition."  Mr.  Southey  had  endeavored  to 
engage  for  him  a  house  at  Keswick;  and,  though 
unsuccessful,  enticed  him  onwards  by  letter.  "  I  am 
very  sorry  that  you  are  not  in  this  delightful  coun- 
try during  this  delightful  weather.  We  are  enjoy- 
ing a  real  honest,  old-iashioned  summer,  such  as  sum- 
mers were  forty  years  ago,  when  I  used  to  gather 
grapes  from  my  grandmother's  chamber  window — 
warm  weather  for  polemical  writing ;  and  yet  little  as 
such  writing  is  to  my  taste,  I  have  been  employed  in 
it  for  the  last  week.  B.,  with  his  usual  indiscretion, 
thought  fit  to  attack  me  from  the  hustings.  It  was 
wholly  unprovoked,  as  I  had  taken  no  part  what- 
ever in  the  election,  and  every  thing  which  he  S£ud  of 
me  was  untrue.  So  I  am  giving  him  such  a  castigation 
as  he  never  had  before,  and  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
may  last  him  for  his  life."    Ten  days  later  he  writes 
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again.  ^^The  heat  of  th«  mimmer  Is  chdoked,  ^nd  we 
are  enjoying  sun  and  showers,  with  juat  such  a  tempe- 
rature as  makes  exercise  pleasant,  and  alloTrs  one  to 
enjoy  a  little  fire  at  night.  I  am  as  true  to  the  hearth 
as  a  cricket  or  a  &Torite  spaniel,  and  reck<Hi  it  a  priva- 
tion when  the  weather  is  too  hot  for  enjoying  this  in- 
dulgence." 

Some  continuous  extracts  from  his  Diary  during  this 
excursion,  will  show  the  natural  working  of  his  mind  in 
a  time  of  relaxation.  Leaving  Elmdon  on  the  10th,  he 
reached  Seaforth  House,  near  Liverpool,  upon  the  11th 
of  August.  "  When  we  got  upon  the  paved  roads,  our 
linch-pin  twice  came  out,  and  our  spring-straps  broke. 
A  kind  providence  fevored  us,  that  no  accident.  Praise 
the  Lord,  O  my  soul  1" 

While  at  the  house  of  a  friend  on  his  way,  he  says : 
*'  Morning  and  evening  prayers.  How  gratifying  that 
we  have  some  Christian  merchants  I  Most  kmd  treat- 
ment. Stdd  at  home  for  writing.  Mr.  J.  remarkably 
pleasant — overflowing,  and  sparkling  all  the  while.  In 
the  evening  got  into  an  argument  about  Dr.  Johnson^s 
religion.  Mr.  J.  showed  me  afterwards  Dr.  Johnson's 
affecting  farewell  to  Windham. — *May  you  and  I  find 
some  humble  place  in  the  better  world,  where  we  may 
be  admitted  as  penitent  sinners.  Farewell.  God  Hess 
you  for  Christ's  sake,  ray  dear  Windham.' 

"  In  the  night,"  he  tells  a  friend  to  Whom  his  heart 
was  open,  "  a  certain  subject  is  apt  to  get  the  better  of 
me  and  keep  me  awake ;  not  so  much  from  direct  dis- 
tress as  from  its  being  so  interesting  that  it  occupies 
the  mind,  and  the  effort  of  thought  which  is  required 
for  turning  to  another  subject,  wakes  me."  His  sons 
say :  "  These  wakeful  nights  were  a  great  drain  upon 
his  strength,  but  careful  self-discipline  had  taught  him 
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the  true  Ohrifltian  alohemy  yfliniCSx  can  extract  from 
all  outward  things  the  elements  of  gratitude  And 
praise.  *I  am  np  late,'  says  his  journal,  *from  hav- 
ing a  very  sleepless  night,  though  blessed  be  God 
a  very  comfortable  one — ^no  pain  and  even  no  anxiety ; 
my  mind  meditating  griatitude  to  God  fbr  all  his 
mercies,  and  thinking  over  passages  of  the  Psalms.' 
It  wafi  a  striking  sight  on  such  a  morning  to  contnst 
his  'hunted'  and  languid  frame  with  the  full  burst 
of  thankfulness  and  joy,  which  seemed  to  flow  most 
freely  when  the  weakness  of  the  body  showed  that  it 
sprung  from  a  spiritual  and  heavenly  source." 

**  Sept.  2d.  R.  and  S.  off  to  see  Keswick."  They 
went  longing  to  see  Southey,  but  charged  not  to  call 
upon  him,  "  lest  seeing  lads  of  your  age,  should  too 
painfully  remind  him  of  the  son  whom  he  has  lost." 

"6th.  I  took  a  two  hours'  walk  byRydale  and  Gras- 
mere,  and  a  good  deal  tired."  It  was  not  a  little  affect- 
ing to  see  him  retracing  with  delight  all  his  haunts  of 
earlier  days — another  man  in  many  things;  his  body 
bent  and  weakened,  but  his  mind  furnished  and  ma- 
tured ;  his  soul  purer  and  well  established  after  many 
struggles;  but  having  passed  through  all  the  bustling 
scenes  of  axi  unquiet  life  with  the  simplicity  of  early 
tadtes  and  affections  unimpaired,  pointing  out  to  his 
children  every  wdll-remembered  beauty,  and  teaching 
by  them  golden  precepts  and  a  most  eloquent  example 
the  secret  of  his  own  calm  and  happy  temper.  "  Why 
should  you  not  buy  a  house  here,"  one  of  his  children 
asked  Min,  as  they  walked,  "  and  then  we  would  come 
here  every  year  ?"  "  I  should  enjoy  it,"  was  his  answer, 
"as  much  as  any  one,  my  dear,  but  we  must  remember 
we  are  not  sent  into  the  world  iherely  to  admire  pros- 
pects and  enjoy  scenery.    We  have  nobler  objects  of 
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punuit.  We  are  commaiided  to  imitate  Hkn,  who 
came  not  to  be  miniBtered  unto,  but  to  minister.  It 
doubles  my  own  enjoyment  to  see  my  dear  children  en- 
joy these  scenes  with  me ;  and  now  and  then  when  we 
need  rest  from  severe  labors,  it  may  be  permitted  to  us 
to  luxuriate  in  such  loyely  spots,  but  it  is  to  fit  us  for  a 
return  to  duty ;  and  we  must  bear  in  mind  too  that  at 
present  we  are  in  a  world  which  is  in  a  measbre  under 
the  wrath  of  God,  and  there  is  much  mercy  in  every 
natural  beauty  that  is  left  in  it.  We  may  be  contented 
to  wait  for  fall  enjoyment  till  we  get  above  to  that 
blessed  place,  where  the  desire  of  our  gracious  God  to 
bless  us  shall  meet  with  no  obstruction,  and  his  love 
shall  have  no  check  upon  its  full  exercise." 

Yet  he  tasted  thankfully  of  present  plei^res.  "  I  do 
not  often,"  he  tells  Mr.  Stephen,  ^'  get  out  of  the  garden 
for  any  vagarious  wanderings,  but  whenever  I  do  ex- 
tend my  walks,  as  to-day,  for  instance,  when  I  was  se- 
duced from  pacing  it  upon  the  terrace  with  my  reader 
at  my  side,  and  get  among  the  rocks,  and  scale  the 
mountains,  I  quite  long  to  have  you  with  me."  "  7th. 
Busy  till  one.  Then  on  Winandermere.  Dined  in  the 
boat,  under  the  lee  of  the  great  island.  Home  late,  a 
delightful  evening.  Yesterday  evening  chaimiog. 
Walked  out  at  night  and  saw  the  moon  and  a  flood  of 
light  from  Wordsworth's  terrace.  20th.  Fair  at  church- 
time,  and  I  went  to  Grasmere,  where  —  read  a  com- 
mon-place sermon  at  cantering  or  rather  galloping  pace; 
he  preached  last  Sunday  a  sad  trifling  sermon  on  re- 
pairing Chester  Cathedral ;  and  before  that,  one  chiefly 
taken  from  Hall's  on  the  Princess  Charlotte,  utterly  un- 
intelligible to  the  bulk  of  his  hearers.  He  dined  with 
us,  and  I  was  sorry  to  find  he  already  knew  Cooper's 
Practical  Sermons.    I  hoped  they  would  have  approved 
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themBelvestolum — ^bntalas!  InthBafUmooiiIwalked 
to  two  or  three  cottages,  and  talked  on  religion  to  the 
people.'*  His  fervent  spirit  could  scarce  be  contained 
in  the  full  sight  of  such  a  state  of  things.  ^'  Our  popu- 
lation," Mr.  Southej  told  him,  ^^  is  in  a  deplorable  state 
both  as  to  law  and  Gospel.    The  magistrates  careless  to 

the  last  degree ;  whilst  the  clergyman  of has  the 

comprehensive  sin  of  omission  to  answer  for.  The  next 
generation,  I  trust,  will  see  fewer  of  these  marrying  and 
christening  machines.  The  manners  of  the  people  have 
dreadfully  worsened  during  his  long  sleep.  Even  with- 
in my  remembrance  there  has  been  a  great  change." 

During  his  short  stay  amongst  the  Lakes  he  did  what 
he  could  to  check  this  eviL  He  strove  to  rouse  the 
slumbering  energies  of  all  whom  he  could  reach  or  in- 
fluence, and  in  all  his  scenery  excm-sioiis  visited  the 
poor  himself.  From  '^Muncaster  Castle,"  Cumber- 
land, Oct.  1,  1818,  he  wrote 

To  Samuel  Smith,  Esq,,  M,  P.,  Wood  HaU  Park. 

^^  My  Dear  Fbiend  :  I  should  be  strongly  urged  to 
take  up  my  pen  to  write  to  you,  were  it  only  to  satisfy 
the  feelings  which  are  daily  produced  in  me  as  I  revisit 
the  various  scenes  of  this  delightful  country,  over  which 
you  and  I  rambled  two-and-forty  years  ago.  What 
reason,  my  dear  friend,  have  we  both  to  consider  as  ad- 
dressed to  ourselves  the  injunction  of  Holy  Scripture, 
^  Thou  shalt  remember  all  the  way  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  led  thee  these  forty  years  I'  but  there  the  parallel 
ceases,  for  the  passage  goes  on,  ^  through  the  wilder- 
ness,' whereas  both  to  you  and  to  me,  (as  you  I  doubt 
not  are  as  ready  to  admit  as  I  am,)  life  has  been  any 
thing  but  a  wilderness.    In  truth,  it  has  not  been  a 
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cotffltry  flowing  "with  milk  and  honey  only,  but  with 
ever^  other  benefit  and  enjoyment  which  the  heart  of 
man  could  wish  for,  and  more  than  any  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous enough  to  request.  Tou  may  conceire  on 
reflection  what  interesting  recollections  are  oaUed  forth 
in  my  breast,  when  I  recall  to  mind  the  scutes  we 
visited,  the  objects  which  then  engaged  our  minds,  the 
conversation  which  passed  between  ns,  (I  am  now  with- 
in a  very  few  miles  of  "Wastdale  Head,  the  valley  in 
which  we  slept,  or  rather  passed  the  night,  in  the  same 
wooden  crib  after  piercing  through  the  Gorge  of  Borro- 
dalc,)  and  then  when  I  proceed  to  review  the  long  linse 
of  subsequent  events,  what  do  I  see,  but  the  continual 
bounty  of  the  great  Ordainer  of  all  things  ?  What 
reason  have  I  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  psalmist : 
*  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  have  followed  me  all  the 
days  of  my  life  !>  I  can  not  but  add,  Oh  I  that  my 
gratitude  were  more  commensurate  with  the  vast  and 
unceasing  kindness  and  long-suflering  (for  long-sufleiing 
also  I  must  add)  of  my  unwearied  Benefiwtor !  But  how 
I  am  running  on  I  I  have  abundantly  proved  the  truth 
of  the  remark  with  which  I  opened,  that  I  was  stimu- 
lated to  write  to  you  by  my  feelings  alone.  Farewell, 
my  dear  friend,  and  believe  me, 

"  Tours  sincerely  and  afl*eetionately, 

"  W.  WUBBEFOaCK.** 

Another  letter,  dated  the  same  day,  is  an  instance  of 
the  various  claims  upon  his  thoughts  which  found  him 
out  at  Muncaster  as  surely  as  in  London. 

**  My  Dbab  MacauulY  :  K — — ,  a  young  man  who 
was  rakish  and  in  distress,  is  now  stopping  in  Madeira, 
on  his  way  to  the  East-Indies,    He  now  professes  to  be 
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penitent ;  praises  Boddtidge^  Rise  and  "Progress,  eto. 
I  hope  all  may  be  well,  but  dare  noft  be  too  Bangoinc. 
Will  yon  mention  him,  and  forward  the  inclosed,  to 
-some  pions  man  (Edwards  I  think  is  the  name)  resideDt 
in  Madeira,  who,  if  K.  be  really  rdigioiiflly  impressed, 
may  help  to  kindle  the  smoking  flax? 

"I  am  ever  affectionately  yonra, 

"  W.  WXLBaBBPOBCB." 

"Spent  the  following  week  at  Keswick — visited 
Southey,  who  very  pleasing,  light  as  a  bird  in  body,  and 
tiH  the  loss  of  his  son,  I  hear  his  flow  of  spirits  aston- 
ishing. He  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  method  and 
punctnaHty ;  hence  booksellers  love  to  have  to  do  with 
him.  His  library  excellent,  filled  with  cnrions  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  manuscript  volumes.  He  allots  one 
time  (bcifore  breakfast)  to  poetry,  another  to  history, 
and  so  on.  His  History  of  Brazil  is  that  to  which  he 
looks  for  &me.  He  is  kind,  hoS|»table,  generous,  virtu- 
ous, and  I  hope,  religious,  but  too  hasty  in  his  judg- 
ments, and  too  rash  in  politics.  Hence  he  would  be  a 
dangerous  counsellor  though  an  able  defender." 

"R.  and  S.  got  to  Rydale  on  Thursday  night,  and 
are  staying  with  the  Wordsworths.  I  heard  just  be- 
fore I  went,  that  the  daughters  of  a  shopkeeper  who 
had  lately  returned  to  Keswick  with  an  acquired  for- 
tune had  set  up  a  Sunday-school.  I  called  on  them  and 
gave  them  £2  for  it,  and  encouraged  them.  The  vicar 
would  not  join,  though  they  are  churohwomea.  I  was 
much  inclined  to  stay  till  Monday,  in  order  to  see  after 
the  School  on  Sunday,  but  could  not  send  for  the  two 

boys  to  us.    I  tried  to  urge to  religious  efforts  for 

the  town,  but  could  not  prevail  on  him ;  he  pleaded 
want  of  time,  no  cofiperators,  etc.     I  long  to  settle 
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Uiere  and  try  to  do  some  good,  though  I  see  tbe  diffir 
ctdties  great.  On  the  22d  a  Bible  meeting  is  to  be 
held,  Richmond  haying  written  to  the  Dissenting  minis- 
teiv-not  well  jadged.  It  caused  me  much  pain  and 
self-reproach  afterwards  that  I  had  not  fixed  to  stay  oyetr 
Sunday.  May  God  forgive  me.  Oh!  let  us  yield  to 
the  still  small  voice,  and  make  doing  religious  good 
overbear  at  once  all  other  considerations.'' 

"  Southey  with  us — much  delighted  with  him."  What 
Southey  thought  of  him  may  be  told  in  his  own  words. 
^^  I  saw  more  of  your  father  during  his  short  residence 
in  this  country,  than  at  any  or  all  other  times;  and  oer- 
tainly  I  never  saw  any  other  man  who  seemed  to  enjoy 
such  a  perpetual  ser^ty  and  sunshine  of  sjarits.  In 
conversing  with  him  you  felt  assured  that  there  was  no 
guile  in  him ;  that  if  ever  there  was  a  good  and  happy 
man  on  earth,  he  was  one ;  and  that  eminently  blessed 
as  he  was  with  a  benign  and  easy  disposition,  the  crown 
of  all  his  blessings  was  that  inward  and  undisturbed 
peace  which  passeth  all  understanding." 

''  I  recollect  one  circumstance  during  his  visit  to  the 
Lakes,  which  shows  the  perfect  reliance  his  servants  had 
upon  his  good  nature — ^forbearance  it  might  have  been 
called  in  any  other  person,  bat  in  him  it  was  no  effort. 
The  coachman  came  in  to  say  that  some  provision  con- 
ceining  the  horses  had  been  neglected,  and  your  &ther 
with  a  little  start  of  surprise,  replied,  'that  indeed  he 
had  not  thought  of  it.'  ^  No  I'  said  the  coachman,  and 
*  since  you  have  been  in  this  country,  you  have  all  of 
you  been  so  lake,  and  valley,  and  river,  and  mountain 
mad,  that  you  have  thought  of  nothing  that  you  ought 
to  have  thought  of.' " 

When  his  family  party  had  broken  up  at  Rydale,  he 
had  been  compelled  to  travel  in  a  different  direction 
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from  the  rest;  and  on  the  24th  of  October  he  irrote  to 
Mrs.  Wilberforce  from  Cambridge :  "  I  thank  God  I 
am  arrived  at  this  place  in  safety,  making  up  near  350 
miles  which  I  have  travelled,  full  100  of  them  at  night, 
without  a  single  accident.  How  grateful  ought  I  to  be 
for  this  protecting  providence  of  a  gracious  God !  And 
I  Just  now  recollect  in  a  most  natural  connection,  that 
to-morrow,  the  25th  of  October,  is  the  anniversary  of 
the  day  on  which  I  experienced  that  notable  escape 
from  being  drowned  in  the  Avon,  when  we  lodged  at 
Bath  Easton.  Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soul  I  I  forget 
the  year ;  do  tell  it  me  if  you  remember,  by  a  mother's 
calendar." 

''  Sunday.  Lest  I  should  not  be  able  to  write  in  the 
evening,  I  take  up  my  pen  now,  (three  quarters  past 
two,)  though  I  sbsil  to-day  write  but  little,  having  had 
very  little  time  to  myself  this  morning  before  church. 
My  heart  would  be  very  sad,  but  for  the  blessed  pros- 
pects that  are  opened  to  the  eye  of  Mth — even  the 
fidth  of  an  unworthy  sinner.  I  hope  it  will  be  the  ef- 
fect of  these  earthly  sufferings  to  wean  me  from  this 
world,  and  fix  my  affections  and  desires  more  on  that 
better  state,  where  sorrow  and  sighing  will  have  fled 
away.  However,  I  will  not  open  any  chapter  of  griev- 
ances this  day,  and  I  am  ready  to  bum  what  I  have 
written,  on  account  of  its  being  in  any  other  strain  than 
that  of  thankfulness.  Oh !  what  cause  for  gratitude  have  , 
I;  no  man  surely  so  great,  at  least  veryfew  I  My  spirits 
are  not  in  themselves  so  cheerful  as  they  used  to  be, 
but  it  is  one  of  my  many  mercies  that  they  are  so  good 
as  they  are.  I  suppose  the  mental  sky  of  every  one 
has  its  '  dim  passing  cloud  that  just  tempers  the  ray.' 
Stephen  comes  here  to-day.  Dear  fellow ;  his  kindness, 
like  that  of  the  Dean,  is  as  lively  as  if  it  were  ever  so 
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short  in  dKnt,  and  as  persevering  as  if  it  were  ever  so 
panmnoidqnsly  exerted.  No  man  cotdd  ever  !have.more 
caase  for  thaddiolnesB  to  the  Qirer  of  all  good  for  the 
many  kind  friends  He  has  Tonchsafed  me.  EareweiL 
Oommending  yon  to  the  best  blessings  of  God, 
^  I  am  ever  yonrs, 

'« W.  WnaawoBCfli.'' 

On  the  24th  of  December  he  was  again  at  Kensington 
Gore,  smromided  by  his  femily :  and  the  new  year  opens 
with  some  striking  resolutions  of  devoted  service,  in  his 
usual  tone  of  deep  humility.  "  It  is  with  a  heavy  heart 
that  I  look  forward  to  the  meeting ;  so  many  friends 
absent,  and  so  many  objects  of  pursuit,  and  I  so  unequal 
to  them ;  yet  had  I  duly  used  my  powers,  I  could  do 
much.  O  Lord !  do  "Diou  quicken  and  guide  me.  I 
have  resolved  to  dine  out  scarcely  at  all  during  this 
season.** 

His  daily  occupations  differed  so  little  from  those  of 
the  preceding  spring,  that  the  copious  transcripts  of  his 
diary  at  that  time  will  render  needless  any  but  a  few 
of  the  most  interestiug  extracts  of  the  present  season. 
Some  of  these  throw  a  strong  light  upon  his  character. 
"  I  thank  you  for  your  truly  friendly  conduct,"  is  his 
answer  to  a  friend  who  had  transmitted  to  him  the  cen- 
sures of  another  on  his  conduct,  **  and  I  beg  you  to 
join  my  dear  and  excellent  brother-in-law  in  helping  me 
to  coiTect  my  own  infirmities;  as  you  have  so  often 
kindly  borne  with  them.  For  this  end  the  first  step 
will  always  be  to  tell  me  of  my  faults,  and  I  trust  I  can 
truly  say  I  shall  love  you  the  better  for  so  doing,  and 
even  if  I  do  not  think  you  right,  I  shall  be  sure  that 
your  motive  was  friendly.  You  must  also  flap  me  and 
rouse  and  aid  my  decaying  memory.  Poor  dear  Ba- 
bington !    I  miss  him  often  in  this  way." 
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Tbese  were  not  idle  words.  In  preaentbg  a  petiticm 
ttowL  the  "Society  of  Friends^"  against  the  eeirere 
enaotHients  of  ova  penal  oode,  he  expressed  his  deep 
regret  for  the  loss  'of  that  great  man  who  had  made 
this  suhjeet  his  especial  studj.  This  warm  and  fed?* 
ing  language  drew  on  him  a  remonstrance  for  having^ 
termed  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  "  a  great  and  good  man." 
"  Had  a  truly  honest  and  Christian-like  letter  from 
Mr.  Poynder,"  is  the  humble  entry  of  his  diary,  "  to 
which  I  replied,  J  trust,  in  the  same  strain,  on  my 
eulogium  on  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  Perhaps  I  went 
too  fer,  though  the  newspaper  made  me  say  more 
than  I  did.  But  alas !  I  well  know  how  often  I  am 
led  away  into  saying  what  I  never  meant  I  How  can 
I  but  add  the  above,"  he  continues,  "  when  I  am 
fresh  from  the  House  of  Commons,  where  most  unac- 
countably, except  from  my  not  having  at  all  medi- 
tated beforehand  what  I  should  say,  I  am  told,  and  I 
fear  justly,  notwithstanding  some  opposite  assurances, 
that  I  was  extremely  harsh  against  Castlereagh.  How 
strange  this !  I  really  have  a  personal  regard  for  him, 
have  always  wished^  and  do  now  wish  him  well,  and 
did  not  in  the  least  mean  to  be  severe,  especially  against 
him.  He  had  no  interest  in  preventing  the  inquiry. 
However,  may  God  forgive  me,  and  enable  me  to  act 
in  a  way  more  agreeable  to  my  Christian  character  of 
peace,  and  love,  and  meekness.  I  am  truly  and  deeply 
hurt  by  the  consciousness,  though  quite  relieved  by  a 
few  friendly  words  which  passed  between  Castlereagh 
and  me  in  going  out  of  the  House." 

He  was  much  urged  to  undertake  the  management 
in  the  House  of  the  motions  for  a  revision  of  the  penal 
laws,  but  though  his  diary  at  various  times  contains 
ample  evidence  of  the  deep  feeling  of  horror  with  which 
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he  regarded  many  of  the  features  of  the  code,  and  of 
his  anxiety  for  the  spiritual  instruction  of  those  who  were 
the  yictinis  of  its  severity ;  he  felt  that  it  was  better  for 
the  cause  itseL^  that  some  one  else  should  undertake  its 
management,  while  he  gave  all  the  assistance  in  his 
power. 
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CHAPTER  XLL 

Tele  religious  anniversaries  in  the  month  of  May, 
always  added  greatly  to  his  labors;  and  upon  their 
recurrence  in  the  year  1819,  his  diary  bears  strong 
evidence  of  the  readiness  with  which,  though  over- 
whelmed with  occupation,  he  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  time. 

"  May  2d.  Sunday  morning,  Gerard  Noel — evening, 
Mr.  Matthias  from  Dublin,  a  most  striking  preacher. 
Lady  O.  and  M.,  and  an  in&nt  schoolmaster  dined — ^the 
Barrys  with  us.  Alas !  I  quite  shrink  from  the  week* 
that  is  before  me.  Well,  God  has  graciously  supported 
me  hitherto,  and  stUl  let  me  trust  in  Him.  I  know  not 
what  to  make  of  this  hurrying  residence ;  my  continu- 
ance here  claims  my  most  serious  consideration." 

It  was  from  the  prominent  part  always  allotted  him 
on  these  occasions  that  he  so  greatly  shrunk.  No  man 
ever  attended  them  with  a  simpler  or  more  fervent 
spirit,  or  entered  therefore  with  more  feeling  into  all 
their  true  excellence.  "  There  really  is  in  such  a  scene," 
he  writes  to  a  friend,  "  a  moral  sublimity,  which,  if 
duly  estimated,  would  be  worthy  of  the  tongues  of 
angels ;  and  indeed,  I  doubt  not,  they  who  are  declared 
by  our  blessed  Lord  to  sympathize  with  the  poorest, 

*  AnnivenarieB  of  BeligioQs  Sodetios. 
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repenting,  earthly  sinner,  do  participate  in  the  joy  and 
thankfiiMess  which  are  called  forth  in  our  Christian  as- 
semblies, in  hearing  of  the  general  diffasion  of  the  word 
of  Grod,  and  of  the  labors,  and  sufferings,  and,  blessed 
be  God,  the  triomphs  also,  of  those  zealous  missionaries 
who  are  devoting  their  lives  in  distant  lands  to  the  ser- 
vice of  their  divine  Master," 

Never  was  his  eloquenjce  more  winning  than  when 
on  these  subjects  it  flowed  fresh  from  his  full  heart — 
and  many  a  stranger  to  the  ordinary  excitements  of  the 
town  returned  at  the  week's  end  into  the  country  nerved 
by  it  afresh  for  his  path  of  solitary  labor.  **  I  shall 
never  forget,"  says  one  who  thus  heard  him,  "  the  ef- 
fect of  a  short  speech  of  his  upon  my  own  mind.  He 
was  alluding  to  some  natural  difficulties  which  had  im- 
peded the  success  of  missions,  which  ought  not  to  dis- 
courage us ;  for  nature  seemed  often,  as  well  as  man, 
to  fight  against  St.  Paul,  He  was  not  merely  *  scourged 
with  rods,'  but  *  thrice  he  sxiflbred  shipwreck.*  Tlie 
tone,  the  manner,  the  voice  in  which  he  brought  out 
this  simple  thought,  was  so  ovei'powering  that  I  went 
home  with  it  ringing  in  my  ears  for  days." 

The  bustling  week  to  which  he  wa6  looking  forward 
began  upon  the  3d  of  May,  with  "Break&sted  Dr. 
Hamilton  (Irish)  Owen,  Mons.  Kieffer  from  Paris,  Mens. 
De  Solles,  (stating  the  friendly  dispositio^i  of  the  pre- 
sent French  government  to  our  Bible  Society,)  and  to 
Methodist  Mission  Society,  where  a  full  meeting — ^after- 
wards  Church  Missionary  House— eat  cold  meat — and 
House — Catholic  Question. 

"4th,  Church  Missionary  anniversary.  Dear  Lord 
Gambier  in  the  chair,  and  closed  with  a  hymn  after 
opening  with  a  prayer.  I  spoke  warmly,  and  so  pretty 
well,    Mr.  Matthias  from  Dublin  very  good.    Delight* 
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fbl  meeting.  Lodgings  and  writing,  when  I  recollected 
Lottery  Resolntions.  Harried  down  to  tjie  House,  and 
found  Van,  ooncluding  his  defense  of  Lotteries  against 
Lyttleton,  who  I  heard  had  spoken  long  and  ably.  I 
drawing  up  Canning,  the  debate  became  firely  and 
warm.  Poor  Canning — ^how  grieyoos  it  is  to  hear  him 
so  unjust  to  his  own  real  kindness  of  heart,  as  to  at- 
tempt to  turn  into  ridicule  the  story  of  distress  told  by 
Buxton  with  great  effect !  , 

'^  5tii.  Seyeral  break&sters.  Bible  Society  anniyer* 
sary,  Charles  Shore  spoke  with  &scinating  tenderness. 
I  was  called  on  suddenly,  but  D.  Q.  did  pretty  welL 
Then  cold  meat — and  Downing  Street.    Then  House. 

^'llth.  Nayal  and  Military  Bible  meeting.  House. 
Lord  Camden's  generous  gift  to  the  public,  and  Tiemey 
acknowledged  it  yery  handsomely.  It  is  a  sad  proof 
of  the  low  moral  tone  of  the  world,  that  people  in  ge- 
neral say:  ^  More  fool  he.'  Then  biU  for  protecting  the 
ISTew-Zealanders  and  Otaheitans." 

"16th.  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  Duke 
of  Kent  in  the  chair.  Oh !  how  glad  I  am  that  the 
tenth  meeting  is  this  day  oyer  I  The  consumption  of 
time  is  really  too  great."  "  Would  it  had  been  my 
l&yored  lot,"  writes  Hannah  More,  "  to  hear  one  of 
twelye  speeches  in  ten  days."  The  wonder  is  how  with 
his  feeble  health  he  stood  sueh  constant  fatigue.  A 
house  crowded  witii  "  inmates" .  .  their  number  swelled 
every  morning  by  a  tide  of  "  breakfiwters" .  .  then  a 
throng  of  "  callers" — ^a  crowded  meeting  at  which  he 
made  often  a  long,  always  an  animated  speech — ^then  a 
budget  of  letters  to  be  read  and  answered — ^his  only 
rest  or  food  a  "canistered"*  dinner;   and  then  the 

*  This  was  a  cold  cUnner  taken  hastily  sometimes  in  his  carriage^ 
80  called  fiom  the  vesBol  in  which  it  was  oontuned. 
27 
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Houae,  where  he  sat  long,  and  sometiBMs  spoke  again, 
not  getting  home  till  *^  ail  were  gone  to  bed.'*  It  is 
not  a  little  striking,  to  turn  to  some  of  his  letters  to 
his  children,  written  in  the  midst  of  such  a  life  as  thb ; 
often  at  hurried  intervds  when  waiting  for  an  aodienoe 
at  an  office,  or  some  snch  scrap  of  time ;  Q^  for  I  always 
take  the  raw  material  with  me  to  such  places,  and  work 
it  up  into  the  manu&ctured  article  as  opportunity  per- 
mits ;'^)  but  showing  even  in  their  fidr  and  legible  cha- 
racters how  much  ho  consulted  the  feelings  of  those  to 
whom  he  wrote.  A  sample  or  two  of  this  correspond- 
ence, maintained  once  a  week  at  least  with  each  of  his 
absent  children,  will  best  show  his  tone  of  mind. 

"  Mt  Djulu :*  I  stop  at  a  friend's  house  in  Lon- 
don solely  to  write  to  you  a  few  lines ;  sincerely  con- 
cerned at  my  having  been  so  engrossed  by  a  host  of 
callers,  as  not  to  secure  a  single  quarter  of  an  hour 
secure  from  interruption  to  converse  by  pen  and  ink 
with  my  very  dear  absent  child.  Tet  as  when  you 
were  a  little  boy  I  used  to  delight  in  taking  a  paeang 
kiss  of  you,  so  now  it  is  quite  gratifyii^  to  exchange  a 
salutation  with  you  on  paper,  though  but  for  a  minute 
or  two.    The  sight  of  my  hand-writing  will  caU  f<Mlh 

in  my  dear  affectionate all  those  images  of  parental 

and  family  tenderness,  with  which  the  Almighty  per- 
mits us  to  be  refreshed,  when  dbUdren  and  parents  are 
far  separated  from  each  other.  You  have  a  heavenly 
Father,  too,  my  dearest  boy,  who  loves  you  dearly,  and 
who  has  promised  He  will  never  leave  you  nor  forsake 
you,  if  you  will  but  devote  yourself  to  His  service  in 
His  appointed  way.  Oh!  my  dearest  boy,  pray  in 
earnest ;  guard  against  formality  in  prayer.    Endeavor 

*  Aged  13. 
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to  ^ace  yourself  as  it  veve  in  the  preseaoe  of  Ck>d 
when  you  oaU  upon  Him.  Again  and  again,  may  God 
bless  and  preserve  yon,  and  grant  yon  His  Holy  ^irit, 
and  a  disposition  to  deny  yonrsel^  But  I  most  break 
off;  some  body  has  been  taUdng  to  niie  abnost  all  the 
tune  I  have  be«i  writing,  so  if  there  are  mistakes,  es- 
cose  them ;  and  believe  me  ever, 

^  Yours  most  affeetionately, 

"  W.  WlLHBBPOBCB," 

To  theaame, 

"  My  Deabest :  The  last  letter  from  home  com- 
municated to  you  the  death  of  one  young  friend ;  my 
present  letter  will  convey  the  account  of  an  event  still 
less  to  be  expected ;  that  of  the  death  of  poor  B.  Poor 
young  man,  he  sadly  disappointed  all  his  real  friends, 
not  only  by  failing  in  his  studies,  but  also  I  fear  by  a 
licentious  course  of  conduct.  Suddenly  he  was  thrown 
on  a  bed  of  sickness.  Mercifully  God  gave  hhn  some 
days  for  repentance,  and  we  are  not  T\dthout  hope  he 
may  have  found  mercy,  for  he  was  very  penitent.  But 
alas !  dependence  on  a  death-bed  repentance  is  a  sad 
dependence  indeed !  O  my  dear  boy !  may  you  re- 
member your  Creator  in  the  days  of  your  youth ;  then 
whether  yon  live  or  die,  all  will  be  well.    Farewell,  my 

very  dear ^  I  am  sadly  hurried,  but  I  would  not 

omit  writing  to  you  to-day. 

"  I  am  ever  your  aflTectionate  fetter, 

"W.  WiLBEBFOECB.'* 

To  the  same. 

^  Mt  DsAnn*  --^^ :  I  have  not  either  time  or  eye- 
«i^t  to^y  ivAdent  to  said  yon  what  Ibom  kai 
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may  deserve  tiie  nsme  of  a  letter ;  bnt  a  letteriing  it 
may  be  called,  and  yoa  know  the  old  pMBage,  Inest  sua 
gratia  parvis-^a  mazim  wliich.  from  my  aot  beki^  my- 
self of  extravagantly  large  dimenwong,  I  may  be  sap- 
posed  to  consider  a  very  reasonable  proposition.  I  am 
glad  to  find  (and  it  is  quite  a  drop  of  balm  in  my  beart 
when  I  hear  of  my  dear  boy's  going  on  well,)  that  yon 
are  setting  to  work  doggedly,  as  Dr.  Johnson  used  to 
term  it ;  but  I  like  neither  the  word  nor  the  idea.  I 
hope  my  dear  boy  will  act  from  a  higher  principle  than 
one  which  I  have  seen  in  a  x>oor  animal  in  a  team,  when ' 
the  taste  of  the  wagoner's  whip  has  made  him  resolutely 
set  all  his  muscular  force  in  action,  and  pull  up  a  steep 

as  if  determined  to  master  it.    But  my  dearest 

will  be  prompted  by  a  nobler  set  of  motives ;  by  a  desire 
of  pleasing  God  and  showing  his  gratitude  to  his  Saviour, 
and  not  grieving  the  Holy  Spirit ;  of  giving  pleasure  to 
a  father  and  mother  who  are  watching  over  his  progress 
vrilth  tender  solicitude.  I  have  been  looking  over  some 
old  papers  tiU  my  heart  is  not  a  little  affected.  How 
year  passes  away  after  year,  and  first  one  person  is 
snatched  away  and  then  another  I  Little  did  I  expect 
I  should  outlive  so  many  much  more  robust,  and  many 
of  them  younger  than  myself.  But  to  persons  of  your 
age  as  well  as  mine,  the  lesson  is  read:  '  Be  thoo  also 
ready.'  And  then,  my  dearest  boy,  we  shall  never  part, 
if  we  have  made  our  calling  and  election  sure ;  we  shall 
never  again  be  in  the  storm,  but  remain  forever  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  wMch  are  at  God's  right 
hand  for  evermore.  I  remembered  that  you  would 
receive  this  on  a  Sunday,  and  therefore  permitted  my- 
self to  &11  into  a  serious  strain.  Indeed,  I  am  always 
tempted  to  smg  in  this  key  when  I  am  addre6sm|^  one 
of  my  absent  children,  beoanae  loviiq^  tbem  so  dearly,  I 
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am  naturally  drawn  into  the  diacnmon  of  those  topics 
in  whioh  their  best  interests  are  concerned.  Abore 
all  things,  my  dear ^  attend  to  your  private  devo- 
tions. Beware  of  wandering  thoughts.  Ifyondobnt 
pray  in  earnest,  I  am  atvre  all  will  be  well«  May  Ood 
bless  and  preserve  yon.  Poor has  suffered  griev- 
ously from  the  bite  of  a  gnat ;  her  arm  from  the  shoul- 
der to  the  finger  has  been  greatly  inflamed,  but  D.  G. 
she  is  now  getting  better.  I  remember  Dr.  Clarke 
says,  the  Russian  soldiers  often  die  from  the  bites  of 
the  gnats  in  the  country  bordering  on  the  Crimea ;  and 
yet  it  used  to  be  said,  that  '  You  flay  a  Muscovite  to 

make  him  feel.*    God  bless  you,  my  dearest . 

"Ever  your  affectionate  father, 

"  W.  WlLBBKPOECE.*» 

He  wanderings  of  the  summer  of  1819  are  pleas- 
antly retraced  in  a  letter  to  a  friend:  "My  sum- 
mer, which  began  late,  has  been  spent  almost  entirely 
with  various  friends — ^the  Noels,  at  my  old  haunt  of 
Barham  Court,  near  to  which  you  once  endured  the 
labors,  if  not  the  dangers  of  war  (on  Cox  Heath) — 
niy  valuable  old  friend  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  whom  we 
the  rather  visited,  because  we  deemed  it  but  too  pro- 
bable that  if  we  should  not  see  her  this  summer,  we 
might  never  see  her  alive  in  another ;  and  such  is  the 
uncertainty  of  life,  that  we  witnessed  the  death-bed, 
and  nearly  the  actual  departure,  of  her  younger  and 
stranger  mater — then  we  spent  a  few  days  at  the 
romantic  and  beautiful  seat,  Blaize  Castle,  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Harford ;  and  afterwards  a  fortnight  with 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  whom  I  heartily  wish  you 
oonld  hear  and  see  both  in  his  public  ministrations 
and  in  his  private  life;  he  is  really  what  a  bishop 
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should  be-4br  humility,  indoatry,  aeal  with  sobriety, 
hospitality,  and  above  all,  for  love  in  all  its  kinds 
and  directions,  he  is  really  a  bright  specimen ;  and  the 
veneration  and  affection  that  are  felt  for  him  by  all  who 
know  him,  even  by  those  who  do  not  endiely  c^icnr 
with  him  in  religious  principles,  are  seen  beaming  from 
every  countenance,  and  sparkling  in  every  eye.  He 
practically  remembers  the  motto  of  old  Archbishop 
Usher's  seal  ring — Ysd  mihi  si  non  evangelizavero.  On 
the  week-days  he  visits  different  country  parishes, 
whence  the  income  of  his  deanery  is  derived,  and  col- 
lects round  him  as  crowded  congregations  as  are  usually 
found  in  a  well-frequented  church.  Then  we  were  se- 
duced into  spending  near  a  fortnight  at  Malvern,  hav- 
ing visited  it  with  the  intention  of  merely  a  twenty-four 
hours'  cursory  survey.  For  the  recovery  of  an  invalid, 
or  for  the  means  of  enabUng  an  old  man  to  toddle  up 
the  mountains  (not  quite  Himalayans)  without  &t]gue 
or  even  effort,  it  is  by  &r  the  first  of  all  Bullish  ely- 
siums.  Then  we  spent  a  little  time  with  Mrs.  W.'s 
widowed  mother,  whence  I  paid  a  second  short  vittt  to 
a  sweet  lady  fnend  to  meet,  by  his  and  her  urgent  de- 
sire, the  Duke  of  Gloucester  for  a  &w  days  en  ami, 
(must  I  not  be  an  inch  or  two  taller  for  the  distinc- 
tion ?") 

All  his  letters  were,  at  this  period,  tinged  by  one  sub- 
ject. Much  popular  disturbance  had  occurred  in  the 
manuj&ctnring  districts.  ^^  Let  me  beg  yoU|"  he  asks  a 
friend  at  Sheffield,  ^^  when  you  write  to  give  me  aU  the 
information  you  can  concerning  the  state  of  mind  of 
your  lower  orders,  and  particularly  whether  the  religious 
part  of  your  community  has  iu  these  trying  times  been 
acting  worthy  of  its  high  calling.  I  declare  my  great- 
est cause  of  difference  with  the  democrats,  is  their  lay- 
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iHg,  and  oaosing  the  people  to  lay,  so  great  a  stress  on 
the  concerns  of  this  world,  as  to  occupy  their  whole 
minds  and  hearts,  and  to  leave  a  few  scanty  and  luke- 
warm thoughts  for  the  heavenly  treasure.  ♦  *  It 
really  provokes  me  to  a  degree  of  indignation  greater, 
I  fear,  than  Christianity  warrants,  to  look  forward  to 
what  may  happen  to  this  highly  favored  country  from 
our  internal  divifflons.  Party,  party,  is  our  bane.  I 
feel,  I  think,  much  as  Lord  Falkland  did  when  he  used 
to  stalk  about  his  tent  and  exclaim.  Peace !  Peace !" 

The  worst  feature  of  the  disaffected,  was  their  zeal 
against  the  Christian  fidth.  "  What  your  Lordship  and 
I  saw,"  he  reminds  Lord  Milton,  ^^  amongst  the  papers 
of  thd  Secret  Committee,  gave  me  but  too  much  rea- 
son to  fear  that  the  enemies  of  our  political  constitution 
were  also  enemies  to  our  religion."  "  Heretofore  they 
inveighed  against  the  inequality  of  property,  and  used 
every  artifice  to  alienate  the  people  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  their  country.  But  now  they  are  sapping  the 
foundations  of  the  social  edifice  more  effectually  by 
attacking  Christianity.  The  high  and  noble  may  be 
restrained  by  honor ;  but  religion  only  is  the  law  of  the 
multitude." 

He  took  his  seat  in  the  House  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session ;  and  when  he  '^  spoke  with  effect  though  without 
premeditation,"  he  mdntained  forcibly  the  cause  of  or- 
der. He  arraigned  the  irreligious  spirit  of  the  authors 
of  the  agitation,  proved  that  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  the  most  improper  place  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  behavior  of  the  magistrates,  and  turning  upon 
those  who  showed  some  inclination  to  reap  a  factious 
triumph  from  the  sufferings  of  their  country — "  Can 
there  be  one  man  here,"  he  asked,  "  who  does  not  from 
his  heart  lament  these  transactions  ?     If  there  be,  it 
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mnst  be  one  who  has  learned  to  look  to  civil  war  and 
slaughter  for  the  regeneration  of  the  country,  and  to 
regard  the  overthrow  of  our  religion  and  our  laws  as 
the  means  of  accomplishing  their  end.'' 

Throughout  the  stormy  session  which  succeeded,  his 
hmgoago  was  the  same,  ne  esteemed  ^^  the  situation 
of  the  country  very  critical,  and  though"  he  ''  had  no 
small  reason  to  complain  of  some  members  of  adminis- 
tration," he  ^'  thought  it"  his  ^'duty  to  come  forward  in 
support  of  the  several  measures  which  were  proposed 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace." 

'^  We  are  in  a  state  of  almost  combustion,"  he  com- 
plains amidst  nightly  contentions,  ^^  which  does  not  suit 
me  as  well  as  it  did  thirty  years  ago — 

'GalidoajuTent^ 

Consule  Planco.*" 

In  the  hot  fit 

Of  youth  uid  Pitt 

Yet  his  own  mind  was  quiet  in  the  storm.  The  next 
day's  diary  affords  a  glimpse  of  those  deep  waters  which 
no  political  tempests  could  disturb.  ^^  Walked  jGrom 
Hyde  Park  Comer,  repeating  the  110th  Psalm,  in  great 
comfort."  His  learning  this  whole  psalm  by  heart  m 
all  his  London  bustle,  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  care 
with  which  he  studied  the  Holy  Scripture ;  and  in  spite 
of  his  complaints,  his  memory  could  not  have  been  ma- 
terially injured,  since  he  could  (even  with  the  help  of 
a  technical  artifice  which  he  now  frequently  employed) 
acquire  and  retain  perfectly  this  long  and  unconnected 


The  year  1820  opened  with  an  unexpected    calm. 
The  restrictive  Acts  of  the  preceding  session,  and  the 
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clearing  of  the  commercial  gloom,  qoieted  the  an^^ 
spirit  of  that  stormy  period.  A  hxmy  sesdon  seemed  to 
be  at  hand ;  when  the  unexpected  death  of  George  m. 
suspended  public  business,  and  dissolved  the  Parliament* 
Mr.  Wilberforce's  spring  passed  in  its  usnal  employ* 
ments,  marked  only  by  two  domestio  features;  the 
marriage  of  his  eldest  son,  and  the  lingering  and  hXal 
illness  of  his  early  friend  Dean  Milner,  of  Carlisle.  So 
came  to  Kenongton  Ck>re,  to  attend  as  usual  on  the 
Board  of  Longitude;  and  after  fire  weeks  of  suffering 
illness,  breathed  his  last  upon  the  first  of  ApriL 

Many  were  the  hours  he  gave  to  soothing  the  sick- 
bed of  his  friend.  Though  his  life  had  been  spent  so 
much  in  public,  he  was  no  stranger  to  such  scenes ;  and 
never  was  the  genuine  tenderness  which  filled  his  heart 
more  beautifhlly  shown  than  in  these  unwitnessed  cha- 
rities. More  than  one  toudung  instance  may  be  quoted 
from  the  private  memoranda  of  a  friend,  who  was  at 
this  time  a  frequent  inmate  iQ  his  fiunily*  At  the  dose 
of  one  of  his  days  of  hurry,  perhaps  after  the  stormy 
contests  of  the  House  of  Canmions,  ^^  between  twelve 
and  one  o^dock  he  heard  that  his  daughter,  who  was 
HI,  could  get  no  sleep.  Coming  iato  her  room,  he  todc 
her  hand,  and,  kneeling  down  by  the  bed,  spoke  of  the 
tender  shepherd  carrying  the  weak  and  lame  in  his 
bosom  to  warm  and  cherish  them«  Then  he  applied 
this  to  our  blessed  Saviour ;  spoke  of  His  t^idemess 
and  love:  how  He  would  feel  for  His  dear  sufferiog 
child,  and  conduct  her  all  the  way  she  had  to  go,  until 
He  took  her  from  this  scene  of  trial  and  sorrow  to  a 
world  where  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away— ^  a 
beautiful  personification,  indicating  their  haste  to  leave 
the  mansions  of  the  blessed.'  In  this  spirit  he  prayed 
27* 
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with  her,  and  never  left  the  bed  until  her  epirit  was 
visibly  soothed  and  sapported." 

On  the  24th  of  May,  he  "  went  down  to  Panl's  Cray, 
honest  Simons's,  where  a  great  party  at  his  school  f^te. 
Gerard  Noel  gave  us  a  beautiful  sennon.  Lord  and 
Lady  Jocelyn,  Charles  Noel,  Lady  £,  Whitbread,  and 
various  friends."  He  was  all  sunshine  at  such  times, 
from  principle  as  well  as  habit.  ^  It  is  a  fault  to  be 
silent ;  every  one  is  bound  to  present  his  contribution 
to  the  common  stock  of  conversation  and  enjoyment ;" 
and  wherever  the  group  was  the  most  erowded  and  at- 
tentive, he  was  sure  to  be  found  its  centre.  From  all 
this  he  stole  away,  and  *'  asked  me"  (to  quote  from  the 
same  memoranda)  ^  to  walk  with  him  down  the  village. 
It  wfts  to  visit  a  poor  woman,  of  whom  he  had  heard 
as  in  a  deep  decline.  He  found  out  the  sick-room,  and 
sat  down  by  the  bed,  and  began  to  speak  to  her  of  the 
love  of  God,  which  should  dwell  in  His  children's  hearts. 
'Ask  yourself  then,  do  you  love  Him  ?  We  know  how 
love  to  our  fellow-creatures'  acts ;  how  it  makes  us  try 
to  please  them,  bear  for  their  sakes  unpleasant  or  xm* 
kind  things,  pain  or  hard  words,  with  patience.  Now 
does  your  love  to  God  act  in  this  way  ?  Do  you  bear 
patiently  what  He  sends  you  hecauae  He  sends  it  ?  It 
is  no  proof  of  love  to  God  to  do  what  pleases  us,  to 
come,  for  instance,  as  I  have  done  to-day,  to  see  all 
those  dear  children  in  the  society  of  friends  I  love. 
But  if  you  submit  to  your  ilhiess,  and  give  up  your 
will  to  God's  will ;  if  you  seek  to  listen  to  His  voice  in 
this  affliction,  if  you  are  patient  under  your  sufferings, 
and  gentle  to  those  about  you,  this  will  indeed  be  a 
proof  of  love  to  God.  And  then  think  of  the  h^py 
consequence.    He  will  come  and  abide  with  you,  and 
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bring  snoh  peace  and  joy  into  your  heart,  as  none  else 
can  bestow.  The  Comforter  will  come  and  dwell  with 
yon ;  not  pay  you  a  short  visit  as  I  am  now  paying  to 
my  friends  here,  but  dwell  with  you,  and  nerer  leaye 
you.  Now  this  is  the  joy  I  wish  for  you.'  And  then 
he  knelt  down,  and  asked  of  Grod  to  comfort  -Mid  sap- 
port  her,  and  after  all  her  sufferings,  bring  her  to  a 
world  of  peace  and  joy,  where  the  former  things  shall 
hare  passed  away.  ^  It  is  delightful  to  me,'  he  said  as 
we  returned,  ^  to  visit  such  a  bed  of  sickness,  to  be  able 
to  take  one  ray  of  joy  from  the  full  sunshine  of  the 
social  circle,  to  gild  her  sick-room.  It  has  been  one  of 
the  happiest  days  I  ever  spent.' " 

During  all  the  fearful  contentions  which  agitated  the 
kingdom  on  the  occasion  of  the  difficulties  between 
King  George  TV.  and  Queen  Caroline,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  act  a  prominent  part,  and  was  exposed  to 
much  misapprehension  among  his  friends  and  calumny 
on  the  part  of  his  enemies ;  the  only  result  of  which 
was  to  drive  him  the  more  earnestly  to  God  for  counsel 
and  strength,  and  to  make  him  the  more  watchful  over 
the  motives  by  which  his  conduct  was  impelled.  To  a 
friend  he  wrote : 

'^  There  are  those  even  whom  I  love,  who,  if  they 
will  not  look  at  me  with  altered  countenance,  will  yet 
feel  real  grief  of  heart ;  and  I  perhaps,  even  to  weak- 
nesSy  &el  full  as  much  pain  from  the  consciousness 
of  grieving  them.  But  we  must  not  suffer  such  con- 
siderations to  affect  our  conduct,  or  even  to  bias  our 
judgment.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the  views  in  which  a  better 
world  often  presents  itself  to  my  mind's  eye,  and  cheers 
my  heart  by  the  prospect,  that  then  there  will  be  no 
errors,  no  room  for  misconstruction,  but  all  will  at  once 
recognize  the  kind  intentions  of  others,  and  live  in  the 
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dear  aad  full  light  of  unclouded  love  aad  oonfidenoe. 
Oh  I  how  trivial  will  then  appear  to  hare  been  many  of 
those  questions  which  we  now  contest  so  warmly  1 "  His 
sons  tell  us:  '^  His  domestic  character  was  truly  remark- 
able. It  was  not  merely  that  the  tenderness  of  his  earliest 
affections  was  unchilled  by  a  bustling  public  life,  but 
that  there  was  a  careful  thoughtfulness  as  to  the  efifect 
of  little  things  upon  his  children's  characters  which  seem- 
ed almost  LQcompatible  with  his  incessant  occupations. 
This  was  now  more  observable  when  his  sons  were  grow- 
ing into  manhood.  For  them  he  chose,  as  he  had  done 
for  himself  (a  £u-  severer  trial  of  his  principles,)  with 
no  eye  to  personal  ambition.  His  great  wish  was  to  see 
them  useful  clergymen,  and  leaving  to  themselves  en- 
tirely the  choice  of  their  profession,  he  watched  the 
little  openings  of  domestic  life  to  give  to  their  minds 
the  bias  he  desired. 

'^  The  result  was  what  he  wished.  Of  his  four  sons, 
who  came  of  a  stock  which  for  twenty-six  recorded 
generations  appears  not  to  have  produced  one  clergy- 
man, he  lived  to  see  two  in  Holy  Orders,  and  a  third 
preparing  for  the  ministry.  His  letters  to  them  are  fuU 
of  the  same  spirit." 


To  a  Son  at  Oriel  College^  Oxford. 

"  Satitbday,  March  10. 

"MtDear :        »  ♦  ♦        Bat  yon 

have  perhaps  been  expecting  to  hear  from  me  in  answer 
to  your  question.  I  can  not  object  to  your  plan  of  re- 
tiring to  read,  but  I  hope  yon  will  be  very  carefiil 
whom  yon  select  for  your  companions.  Believe  me  on 
the  credit  of  my  long  experience,  that  though  Christ- 
ians who  wish  to  maintain  the  spiritual  hfe  in  vigor  and 
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efficienoy,  (fervent,  ^eovre^^  in  Bpirit,  serving  the  Lmrd,) 
may  without  injury  mix  and  aasooiate  with  worldly 
people  for  the  transaction  of  business;  yet  they  can 
not  for  recreation,  still  less  for  intimate  fiiendship  and 
society.  With  the  deep  interest  I  feel  for  your  eternal 
concerns,  (oh!  how  contemptible  does  all  else  appear  in 
comparison!)  I  can  not  bat  enforce  on  you  thjB  most 
important  truth." 

'^  I  hope  you  keep  steadily  to  your  plan  of  spending 
your  Sunday  properly,  and  not  joining  in  parties  on 
that  day.  Observation,  and  my  own  experience,  have 
convinced  me  that  there  is  a  special  blessmg  on  the 
right  em^doyment  of  these  intervals.  One  of  their 
prime  objects,  in  my  judgment,  is  to  strengthen  our 
impression  of  invisible  things,  and  to  acquire  a  habit 
of  living  under  their  influence  Now,  this  habit  will 
manifestly  be  contracted,  not  merely  by  gross  outrages 
on  the  decorum  of  the  day,  but  by  whatever  tends  to 
secularize  it,  (if  I  may  use  the  term,)  to  associate  us 
with  worldly  objects  and  interests.  ^  Sursum  Corda^  is 
the  Christiaii's  Sunday  motto.  In  the  higher  region  to 
which  he  on  that  day  endeavors  to  find  access,  he  meets 
in  idea  that  Saviour  who  died  for  him,  and  who  still 
looks,  we  are  assured,  with  the  most  tender  solicitude 
and  sympathy  on  all  His  followers,  and  with  more  kind- 
ness on  none  than  on  his  younger  servants.  I  think  I 
must  ere  now  have  told  you  that  belbre  I  married,  and, 
indeed,  when  I  used  to  spend  my  Sundays  alone,  before 
I  had  the  privilege  of  having  had  such  Christian  friends 
as  the  late  Mr.  Eliot  and  dear  Henry  Thornton,  I  used 
after  dinner  to  call  up  in  idea  around  me  my  absent 
relatives  and  friends,  and  thus  hold  converse  with  the 
objects  of  my  affecti<Hi.  O  my  dearest 1  remem- 
ber how  much  depends  on  you.    You  will,  I  trust,  do 
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credit  to  your  name.  Bat,  honestly,  more  depends  on 
the  next  few  years,  than  on  any  other  period  of  your 
life."  Thus,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  his  child- 
ren— ^to  each  of  whom  he  made  it  a  rule  to  write  at 
least  one  letter  weekly — and  in  the  constant  attend- 
ance to  public  affidrs  which  his  pontion  required,  his 
life  wore  away.  He  says,  in  his  diary:  ^'Day  passes 
away  after  day,  so  rapidly,  that  life  is  sliding  from  me, 
yet  little  seems  to  be  done.  There  is,  I  hope,  no  inten- 
tional misapplication  of  time ;  and  we  are  *  to  rule  with 
diligence,'  but  I  must  retire  from  business  for  which 
not  specially  fitted." 

His  state  of  health  at  this  time  gave  many  indica- 
tions that  his  parliamentary  services  must  terminate  ere 
long.  Several  successive  attacks  of  illness  made  it  im- 
possible or  dangerous  for  him  to  attend  the  House,  and 
delayed  his  intended  inquiry  into  the  West-India  system 
to  another  year.  "  I  scarcely  dare  tell  you,"  he  writes  to 
Mrs.  Wilberfbrce,  **that  at  one  time,  thinking  I  was 
not  likely  to  be  able  to  speak  before  Easter,  I  was  actu- 
ally meditating  the  cutting  and  running  system  without 
delay ;  when  I  recovered,  so  as  to  allow  me  the  hope 
of  doing  two  or  three  important  matters  before  my  de* 
parture." 

His  secret  thoughts  on  his  recovery  are  full  of  grati- 
tude to  God.  *^  What  cause  have  I  for  thankfulness, 
that  even  when  iU  I  scarcely  ever  experienee  pain, 
or  distress  of  body  or  mind  1  But  then  I  learn,  or 
rather  I  re-learn,  from  tUs  attack,  two  important  prac- 
tical truths :  when  I  become  ever  so  little  incapable  of 
quiet  continued  reflection  I  can  only  gaze  at  known 
truths,  and  look  up  with  aspirations  of  humble  thankr 
fulness  to  the  will  of  my  unwearied  and  long-«uffering 
Benefactor.     I  should  be  ungrateful  indeed,  if  I  were 
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uMensible  to  the  inntimerable  merdes  wbioh  I  have 
been  recemng  all  mj  life  long.  Bnt  it  is  astoniBbing 
how  little  I  feel  the  lapse  of  time.  I  forgot  that  I  am 
now  arrived  at  nxty-one  and  a  half  years,  though  never 
a  strong  man,  and  in  1788  in  snob  a  state  of  apparent 
weakness,  that  Dr.  Warren,  of  nnrivall^  sagacity,  said 
confidentially,  (but  it  was  soon  told  to  my  kind,  sym- 
patfaiaiBg  fiiend  Mnncaster,)  that  I  had  not  stamina  to 
last  a  fortnight.  How  wi>nderful  is  it  that  I  continne 
nnto  this  day  I  But  I  shall  probably  have  little  warn- 
ing; let  me  remember,  therefore,  Christ's  admonition: 
*Be  ye  also  ready.' " 

It  was  about  the  year  1821  that  he  determined  to 
withdraw  more  from  the  active  participation  in  the 
bustle  of  public  life  than  it  was  in  his  power  to  do 
while  occupying  his  house  at  Kensdngton  Gore,  which 
was  especially  convenient  for  the  many  interruptions 
to  which  his  position  in  the  religious,  political,  and  phi- 
lanthropical  circles  of  society  made  him  subject,  and  in 
conformity  with  the  wishes  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  he 
sold  his  house,  (inwardly  grieved  at  leaving  it,)  and  de- 
termined to  settle  in  the  country.  "  I  hope,"  he  says, 
^^I  shaU  secure  more  time  for  my  fkroSlj  and  myself 
when  fiirther  from  London ;  it  will  give  my  children 
country  tastes  and  occupations,  and  they  are  virtuous 
pleasures.  Treated  with  such  kindness  as  I  am,  it 
would  be  strange  if  I  were  not  to  be  happy  anywhere. 
Oh  I  these  things  are  trifles,  mere,  mere  trifles,  and  so  let 
us  feel  them.  Here,  indeed,  my  temper  and  principles 
coincide.''  He  first  settled  at  Marden  Park,  in  Surrey. 
>^  It  was  once  a  fine  place,  and  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
spots  that  I  ever  saw — ^wil^out  water.  The  form  of  the 
ground  most  beautiftilly  varied,  and  the  wood  still  fine, 
though  a  sad  diminution  of  it  was  made  to  supply  the 
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demands  of  a  former  lady,  who  was  yery  fond  of  oards, 
'^  *  *  It  is  comfortable  to  me  to  have  a  house 
of  my  own  and  my  books  about  me,  instead  of  being 
at  a  watering-place,  as  has  been  my  summer  habit  for 
many  years."  Never  smrely  was  &mily  religion  seen  in 
more  attractive  colors  than  in  his  house.  ^^I  only 
wish,"  said  a  coUege  Mend  who  had  been  vidting  two 
of  his  sons,  ^^  that  those  who  abuse  your  fiitber's  prioAir 
pies  could  come  down  here  and  see  how  he  Uves."  His 
sons  say :  ^  It  was  a  goodly  sight.  The  cheerM  pky 
of  a  most  happy  temper,  which  more  than  sixty  years 
had  only  mellowed,  gladdened  all  his  domestic  inters 
course.  The  fianily  meetings  were  enhveaed  by  his 
conversation — ^gay,  easy,  and  natural,  yet  abounding  in 
manifold  instruction,  drawn  firom  books,  from  life,  and 
from  reflection.  Though  his  step  was  less  elastic  than 
of  old,  he  took  his  part  in  outof-door  occupations; 
dimbing  the  neighboring  downs  with  the  walking 
parties,  pacing  in  the  shade  of  the  tall  trees,  or  gilding 
with  the  old  man's  smiles  the  innocent  oheeifnlness  of 
younger  pastimes." 

Among  the  entries  in  his  diary,  are  such  as  follow : 
^^The  sun  very  hot  to-day,  and  the  wind  south.  But 
under  the  beech  trees  on  the  side  of  the  hill  it  was 
quite  cool.  Dined  by  ourselves,  and  walked  with  the 
boys  in  the  evening."  ^^  Gave  ale  and  cricket  to  the  serv- 
ants, and  all  the  &mily,  in  honor  of  the  Coronation. 
Thought  it  safer  to  refbse  the  invitation  of  a  neighbor, 
lest  my  phm  of  quiet  should  be  made  more  difficult." 
^^How  Uttle  does  that  child  know  how  much  it  is  be- 
loved !  It  is  the  same  with  us  and  our  Heavenly  Father. 
We  little  believe  how  we  are  loved  by  Him.  I  de- 
light in  little  children;  I  could  spend  hours  in  watching 
them.    How  much  there  is  in  them  that  the  Saviour 
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loured,  whea  He  took  a  little  child  and  Bet  him  in  the 
midst:  their  simplicitj,  their  confidence  in  you,  the 
fimd  of  happiness  with  which  their  beneficent  Creator 
has  endned  them;  then,  when  intelligence  is  less  de- 
veloped, and  so  affords  less  enjoyment,  the  natural 
spirits  are  an  inexhaustible  fimd  of  infantine  pleasure." 

In  the  leisure  of  the  country  he  meditated  literary 
works  of  an  extensiye  kind,  and  hoped  to  realize  the 
wish  of  Mr.  Babington, "  that  the  eyening  of  your  days 
should  shed  a  mild  lustre  on  your  contemporaries  and 
on  posterity,  harmonizing  with  the  great  and  important 
labors  of  your  earlier  years." .  "  My  whole  life  of  late 
has  been  consumed  by  letters,  and  by  other  business 
which  leaves  no  trace  behind.  I  must  endeavor  to 
redeem  the  time  for  some  useful  work.  Though  the 
complaint  in  my  eyes  has  for  some  years  prevented  my 
acquiring  knowle^e,  or  even  keeping  up  what  I  had 
acquired,  yet  I  hope  that  I  might  be  able  to  compose 
both  a  religious  and  a  political  work,  which  would  not 
be  without  value.  May  God  bless  to  me  this  scene  of 
quiet." 

The  execution  of  these  plans  was  continually  hindered 
by  his  public  occupations.  The  West-India  cause  ex- 
acted all  his  time.  He  was  at  once  obliged  to  begin 
writing  ^4etters  to  two  members  of  the  American  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,"  while  other  kin- 
dred occupations  followed. 

One  heavy  trial  alone  clouded  all  this  summer.  His 
eldest  daughter  still  contmued  in  a  state  which  gave 
him  much  uneasiness. 

As  the  year  advanced  her  small  remaining  strength 
was  manifestly  sinking,  and  on  the  dOth  of  December 
she  breathed  her  last  at  Mr.  Stephen's  house,  whither 
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she  had  been  removed  some  weeks  before,  for  better 
medical  attendance. 

"I  haye  been  employed,"  he  tells  Mr.  Wrangham, 
^for  a  long  period  in  attending  the  eiok,  and  at  length 
the  dying-bed  of  a  justly  beloved  grown-up  daughter. 
But  the  pain  of  our  late  trial  has  been  abundanldy  miti- 
gated by  the  assured  persuasion  that  she  is  gone  to  a  bet- 
ter world.  It  would  have  been  delightful  even  to  those 
who  were  not  so  personally  interested  in  the  scene  as 
ourselves,  to  have  witnessed  the  composure  with  which, 
in  the  prospect  of  speedy  dissolution,  our  dear  child,  na- 
turally of  a  very  timid  spirit,  was  able  to  pray  that  her 
parents  might  be  supported  under  the  privation  they 
were  about  to  suffer."  I  shall  never  forget  the  tender- 
ness, and  faith,  and  love,  and  devotion  with  which, 
having  desired  all  others  to  withdraw,  she  poured  forth 
her  last  audible  prayer  for  herself  ajid  us."  "  Sustained 
by  a  hnmble  hope  of  the  merdes  of  God  through  her 
Redeemer  and  Litercessor,  she  was  enabled  to  bear  hear 
sufferings  with  patience  and  resignation,  and  to  pre- 
serve a  composure  which  even  surprised  herself.  On 
the  very  morning  of  the  last  day  of  her  life  she  had  de- 
sired a  favorite  female  attendant  to  ask  her  physician, 
whether  or  not  there  was  any  hope  of  her  recovery, 
^but  if  not,'  i^e  added,  *•  all  is  well.'  She  expired  at 
last  like  a  person  falling  asleep — scarcely  a  groan,  and 
not  the  least  straggle.  I  am  almost  bound  in  grati- 
tude to  the  Giver  of  aU  good  to  call  in  my  friends  to 
rejoice  with  me  over  such  an  instance  of  Divine  good- 
ness, and  the  consciousness  of  our  dear  child's  being 
safe  is  a  dordial  of  inestimable  efficacy." 

To  Mr.  Babington  he  opens  still  more  freely  all  the 
feelings  of  his  heart  in  the  review  of  this  affecting 
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scene.  "  There  was  none  of  that  exultation  and  holy 
joy  which  are  sometimes  manifested  by  dying  Christ- 
ians. But  I  know  not  that  my  judgment  does  not  rest 
with  more  solid  confidence  on  her  hamble  composure 
and  consciousness  of  her  own  imworthiness,  with  an  af- 
fectionate casting  of  herself  on  her  Redeemer  and  In- 
tercessor. The  day  before  she  expired,  she  sent  all  out 
but  her  mother  and  me,  and  concluded  some  declara- 
tions of  her  humble  hope  in  the  mercies  of  God  througb 
Christ  with  a  beautiful  prayer  addressed  to  her  Saviour. 
And  she  had  remarked  to  her  mother  that  she  never 
had  before  understood  the  meaning  and  value  of  Christ's 
intercession.  My  dear  friend,  I  must  stop — ^you  are  a 
fkther." 

On  the  day  of  his  daughter's  funeral  he  was  kept  at 
home  by  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  weather,  and 
when  the  band  of  mourners  had  sot  out  he  went  into 
his  solitary  chamber  to  commune  with  his  God.  "  I 
went  and  saw  the  coffin.  How  vain  the  plumes,  etc., 
when  the  occasion  is  considered,  and  the  real  state  of 
humiliation  to  which  the  body  is  reduced !  I  must  else- 
where note  down  the  mercies  and  loving-kindnesses  of 
our  God  and  Saviour  in  this  dispensation;  above  all, 
the  exceeding  goodness  of  giving  us  grounds  for  an  as- 
sured persuasion  that  all  is  well  with  her ;  that  she  is 
gone  to  glory.  When  I  look  back  on  my  past  life,  and 
review  it,  comparing  especially  the  numerous,  almost 
innumerable,  instances  of  God's  kindness  to  me  with 
my  unworthy  returns,  I  am  overwhelmed,  and  can  with 
truth  adopt  the  language  of  the  Pubfican,  God  be  mer- 
ciful to  me  a  sinner.  Every  one  knows,  or  may  know, 
his  own  sins,  the  criminality  of  which  varies  according 
to  his  opportunities  of  improvement,  obligations  and 
motives  to  obedience,  advantages  and  means  of  grace, 
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favors  and  loving-IdndneaBes,  pardons  and  mercies.  It 
is  the  exceeding  goodness  of  God  to  me,  and  the  almost 
unequalled  advantages  I  have  enjoyed,  which  so  fill  me 
with  humiliation  and  shame.  My  days  appear  few 
when  I  look  back,  but  they  have  been  any  thing  but 
evil.  My  blessings  have  been  of  every  kind,  and  of 
long  continuance ;  my  being  made  the  instrument  of 
bringing  forward  the  Abolition ;  my  helping  powerfully 
the  cause  of  Christianity  in  India;  my  never  having 
been  discredited,  but  being  always  supported  on  all 
public  occasions.  There  would  be  no  end  of  the  enu- 
meration, were  I  to  put  down  aU  the  mercies  of  God. 
My  escape  from  drowning  by  a  sudden  suggestion  of 
Providence.  My  never  having  been  disgraced  for  re- 
vising to  fight  a  duel  Then  all  my  domestic  blessings. 
Marrying  as  late  as  thirty-six,  yet  finding  one  of  the 
most  affectionate  of  wives.  Six  children,  all  of  them 
attached  to  me  beyond  measure.  And  though  we  have 
lost  dear  Barbara,  yet  in  the  main,  few  men  ever  had 
such  cause  for  thankfulness  on  account  of  the  love  of 
their  children  towards  them.  Then  my  social  blesS' 
ings.  No  man  ever  had  so  many  kind  friends ;  they 
quite  overwhelm  me  with  their  goodness,  and  show  the 
wisdom  there  has  been  in  my  cultivating  my  friendships 
with  men  of  my  own  rank,  and  remaining  quietly  in  it, 
instead  of  trying  to  rise  in  life  myself^  or  to  make  friends 
among  men  of  rank;  above  all,  the  wisdom  of  selecting 
religious  men  jQ>r  firiends.  The  great  and  noble  now 
all  treat  me  with  respect,  because  they  see  I  am  inde- 
pendent of  them,  and  some  I  believe  feel  real  attach- 
ment to  me.  Then  my  having  faculties  sufficient  to 
make  me  respectable — a  natural  &culty  of  public  speak- 
ing— ^thoughnhe  complaint  in  my  eyes  sadly  hinders  n^e 
in  acquiring  knowledge,  and  in  writing.    Then,  almost 
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aboye  all,  my  haying  been  rendered  the  instmmeat  of 
much  spiiittiai  good  by  my  work  on  Christianity.  How 
many,  many  haye  commmiicated  to  me  that  it  was  the 
means  of  their  turning  to  God  I  Then  all  this  continu- 
ed so  long,  and  in  spite  of  all  my  provocations.  These 
it  would  be  wrong  to  put  down,  but  my  heart  knows 
and  feels  them,  and  I  trust  eyer  will.  And  it  is  a  great 
mercy  that  God  has  enabled  me  to  maintain  a  fiiir,  con- 
sistent, external  course,  so  that  I  neyer  haye  brought 
disgrace  on  my  Christian  profession.    Praise  the  Lord, 

0  my  soul! 

"  And  now,  Lord,  let  me  deyote  myself  more  solemnly 
and  more  resolutely  to  Thee,  desiring  more  than  I  eyer 
yet  haye  done  to  dedicate  my  feculties  to  Thy  glory 
and  service.*' 

On  the  4th  of  January  Mr.  Wilberforce  returned 
with  his  diminished  family  to  Marden  Park ;  a  lease  of 
which  he  had  purchased ;  where  his  recent  loss,  as  well 
as  his  decreasing  powers  of  body,  tended  to  detain 
him. 

But  though  his  bodily  strength  was  visibly  impaired, 
the  fire  of  his  spirit  was  unquenched,  and  he  longed  to 
be  still  active  in  his  Master's  work.  "I  am  sometimes," 
he  told  his  friends,  "  quite  grieved  at  the  idea  of  my 
prohably  not  being  able  to  do  a  little  good  yet  before 

1  quit  the  stage;  and  the  seventy-fii^st  Psalm  is  strongly 
impressed  upon  me,  especially  the  verse :  *  Forsake  me 
not  when  I  am  old  and  gray-headed.'  Tet  perhaps 
tins  is  in  part  only  another  form  of  sefishness ;  and  the 
better  feeling  that  which  prompts  me  to  acquiesce  en- 
tirely in  the  disposal  of  God.  If  my  chief  object  be 
that  His  will  be  done,  what  signifies  it  whether  it  be  by 
me  or  not  ?  He  can  raise  up  instruments  at  will,  and  I 
may  be  serving  him  more  acceptably  by  cheerfully  re- 
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tinng  and  giving  place  to  yoiuger  and  more  active 
men.'' 

But  though  stricken  in  his  affections,  feeble  in  health, 
and  advanced  in  years,  he  did  not  allow  these  circum- 
stances, any  more  than  the  wishes  of  Mends  and  the 
endearments  of  his  fiionly,  to  diminish  the  ardor  with 
which  he  still  prosecuted  the  great  purpose  of  his  life. 
Writing  to  Mr.  Stej^hen  on  an  occasion  which  caused 
him  to  refer  to  the  sacred  character  and  happy  results 
of  the  marriage  tie,  he  says :  '^  What  a  field  is  open  for 
reflection  on  the  nature  and  blessings  of  the  institution 
of  marriage,  with  all  its  domestic  blessings !  And  how 
infinitely  criminal  is  our  conduct  in  interfering  with  the 
instincts  and  rights  of  nature,  and  counteracting  the 
laws  of  God,  by  denying  to  the  slaves  the  marriage 
bond  I  I  really  think  I  must  bring  forward  (in  Parlia- 
ment) that  subject,  if  no  other  particular  of  their  situ- 
ation. I  thought  of  doing  this,  I  mean  of  bringing 
forward  the  state  of  the  slaves  in  the  West-Indies,  as 
long  ago  as  1780,  when  I  wrote  about  it  to  James  Gor- 
don, who  was  going  to  the  West-Indies ;  and  whenever 
I  have  thought  of  going  out  of  Parliament,  the  idea  of 
leaving  this  great  subject  untouched,  has  given  me 
pangs  that  have  been  v«ry  painful."  He  returned  at 
once  to  the  preparation  c^  an  address  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  which  he  procured  to  be  translated  into 
French,  and  forwarded  to  that  monarch.  [N'or  was  his 
attention  withdrawn  firom  public  events,  and  he  resumed 
his  place  in  Parliament^  and  was  immediately  so  hard 
at  work  that  at  the  close  of  the  first  week  he  breaks 
out  with  the  exclamation :  "  Oh !  what  a  blessing  Sun- 
day is !  Interposed  between  the  waves  of  worldly 
business  like  the  divine  path  of  the  Israelites  through 
Jordan."    Even  the  quiet  of  Harden  could  not  wean 
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him  from  hk  steady  deTOtion  to  the  oaofie  of  the  Afii- 
oaQ,  and  though  firom  time  to  time  he  withdrew  thither 
for  rest,  during  the  sessioiL  of  Parliament,  yet  it  was 
always  with  the  understanding  that  his  coadjutors, 
Stephen  and  Macaulay,  should  summon  him  in  time  to 
participate  at  his  post  in  the  labors  aa  they  should  find 
his  presenoe  required.  He  was,  indeed,  preparing  to 
transfer  the  lead  in  the  abolition,  to  younger  hands. 

When  at  Harden  Park  his  HboxuIj  and  fiiends  were 
gathered  round  him,  and  he  was  reading,  oonyersing, 
writing  letters,  and  cosnpo^g  with  all  his  usual  dili- 
gence and  vigor.  He  was  soon  deep  in  yarious  books. 
^Ban  over  G«(a--*what  diabolical  wickedness  1  Looked 
into  Swift's  Letters — ^wbat  a  thoroughly  irreligious  mind 
— ^no  trace  of  Sunday  to  be  Ibundin  his  journals,  or  let- 
ters to  his  most  intimate  friends.''  ^  I  am  going  on 
with  Thomas  Scott's  life,  in  dreseing.  What  a  truly 
great  man  old  Scott  was ;  acting  for  so  many  years  on 
the  highest  pixnciples,  not  only  aboye  money,  but  above 
vain-glory,  or  any  other  of  the  idols  of  m^sa  I  I  always 
valued  hhn,  but  now  that  his  character  is  viewed  more 
distinctly,  he  really  appears  to  have  been  a  Christian 
hero.  I  never  saw  a  book  which  I  should  recommend 
so  stroi^ly  to  the  constant  study  of  a  minister."  '^  The 
grand  point  for  imitati<m,  and  may  we  both  attend  to 
it,"  he  writes  to  his  eldest  son,  ^^  is  his  inteffrity*  He 
was  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  was  no  guile. 
Ko  consideration  of  interest,  gratification,  or  credit, 
could  make  him  swerve  consciously  a  hair's  breadth 
from  the  line  of  duty.  This,  depend  on  it,  is  the  best 
of  all  signs.  I  have  often  remarked  that  it  has  always 
ended  eminently  well  with  those  in  whom  it  has  been 
visible.  Such  a  one  was  Lord  Teignmouth.  I  know  no 
one  quality  which  I  always  recognize  with  such  heart* 
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ftlt  pleasure  in  any  persons  whom  I  love.''  Lightier  read- 
ing occupied  the  fragments  of  the  evening.  ^^  Scott's 
new  poem,  Halidon  Hill — ^very  beautifiiL  I  have  been 
running  over  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  the  best,  I  mean 
the  most  moral  in  its  tendency,  of  any  of  Walter  Scott's 
stories  which  I  have  heard,  illustrating  the  ways  of 
Providence,  the  character  of  men  of  the  world,  and 
their  unfeeling  selfishness." 

In  the  midst  of  these  wholesome  domestic  occupa- 
tions, he  was  startled  by  the  news  of  Lord  Londonder- 
ry's death.    *^  I  am  shocked  by  it,"  he  tells  Mr.  Stephen. 

'^  How  strange  is  it,  that  though  profesdng  to  live 
under  the  continual  recollection  of  the  uncertainty  of 
life,  yet  when  such  an  event  as  this  takes  place,  we  are 
as  much  astonished  as  if  we  had  expected  the  man  to 
be  as  sure  of  good  old  age  as  of  his  actual  existence  !** 

The  particulars  of  this  tragical  event  had  not  yet 
transpired,  but  the  next  day  supplied  more  distinct  in- 
telligence. ^'  August  14th.  S.  brought  a  report  from 
Oroydon  that, poor  Londonderry  had  destroyed  him- 
self I  could  not  believe  it.  The  Courier,  however, 
and  several  letters,  too  clearly  confirmed  it.  He  was 
certainly  deranged — ^the  effect  probably  of  continued 
wear  and  tear  of  nund.  But  the  strong  impression 
of  my  mind  is,  that  it  is  the  effect  of  the  non-ob- 
servance of  the  Sunday,  both  as  abstracting  from 
politics,  from  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  same  re- 
flections, and  as  correcting  the  false  views  of  worldly 
things,  and  bringing  them  down  to  their  true  diminu- 
tiveness."  "All  the  time  that  I  have  been  writing," 
he  concludes  a  letter  this  day  to  Mr.  Stephen,  "  poor 
Castlereagh  has  been  in  my  mind.  I  never  was  so 
shocked  by  any  incident.  He  really  was  the  last  man 
in  the  world  who  appeared  likely  to  be  carried  away 
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into  the  commissioii  of  saoh  an  act  I  So  oool,  so  self- 
possessed.  It  is  rerj  curions  to  hear  the  newspapers 
speaking  of  incessant  application  to  business,  forgetting 
Uiat  by  the  weekly  admission  of  a  day  of  rest,  which 
onr  Maker  has  graciously  enjoined,  onr  fiicnlties  would 
be  preserved  from  the  effects  of  this  constant  strain. 
I  am  strongly  impressed  by  the  recollection  of  your 
endeavor  to  prevail  on  the  lawyers  to  give  up  Sunday 
consultations,  in  which  poor  Bomiily  would  not  concur. 
If  he  had  suffered  his  mind  to  enjoy  such  occasional 
remissions,  it  is  highly  probable  the  strings  would  never 
have  snapped  as  they  did,  from  over-tension.  Alasl 
alas  I  poor  feQow !  I  did  not  think  I  should  feel  for 
him  so  very  deeply," 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Mr.  Bankes,  he  reiterates 
the  same  opinion :  ^'  I  must  say  that  the  occurrence  of 
the  same  catastrophe  to  Whitbread,  Romilly,  and  Lon- 
donderry has  strongly  enforced  on  my  mind  the  un- 
speakable benefits  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  day — 
for  I  do  not  like  to  call  it  the  Sabbath,  as  I  do  not  quite 
oonfdder  it  in  the  Kght  in  which  it  is  viewed  by  many 
religious  men.  I  am  persuaded  that  to  withdraw  the 
mind  one  day  in  seven  from  its  ordinary  train  of 
thoughts  and  passion,  and  to  occupy  it  in  contemplating 
subjects  of  a  higher  order,  which  by  their  magnitude 
make  worldly  interests  shrink  into  littleness,  has  the 
happiest  effect  on  the  physical  and  moral  system.  It 
gives  us  back  on  the  Monday  to  the  contemplation  of 
onr  week-day  business,  cooled  and  quieted,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  with  sentiments  abated,  and  prejudices  soft- 
ened." 

It  were  almost  incredible,  if  the  evidence  were  not 
afforded  by  Ms  private  memoranda,  as  well  as  the  testi- 
mony of  fiiends,  how  much  he  still  labofed  at  the  abo- 
28 
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lition  cause.  Whether  it  was  urging  the  rokasiry  to 
adopt  and  cany  out  his  plans,  writing  earnestly  to 
foreigners  of  distinction^  and  the  Emperor  of  Roasiay 
or  attending  to  the  duties  of  committee-man  of  the  t»- 
rions  institutions ;  in  all  the  Tarions  modes  in  which  he 
could  operate  to  promote  the  cause,  he  was  still  acting 
with  the  energy  of  youth  diminished  in  its  power  but 
unsubdued.  And  weak  as  were  his  eyes,  it  inTolved 
him  much  in  correspondence  of  such  a  nature  as  could 
be  intrusted  to  no  one  but  himself  bringmg  him  some- 
times no  less  than  twenty  packets  of  letters  by  each 
mail. 

He  had  left  home  in  the  middle  of  September,  and  tra- 
velling from  house  to  house,  visited  many  of  his  friends, 
each  of  whom  in  turn  delighted  to  gather  round  him 
their  own  circle  of  acquaintance,  whilst  in  addition  to 
these  claims  of  society,  a  tide  of  letters  overtook  him 
at  each  halt,  .  Here  was  no  room  for  idleness.  **  I  thank 
you  most  sincerely  for  your  visit,''  he  hoird  from  Mr. 
Buxton,  with  whom  the  series  had  commenced;  **I 
shall  disappoint  myself  if  I  do  not  gather  solid  benefit 
from  it.  I  believe  I  told  you  how  much  surprised  I 
was  at  yo^r  industry."  His  progress  led  him  on  to 
many  of  his  earlier  haunts ;  Elmdon,  Rothley  Temple, 
Yozall  Lodge,  and  Apley,  "the  house  of  an  honest 
Tory,"  were  all  visited  in  turn ;  and  many  interesting 
notices  are  scattered  through  his  diary.  *^C.  knew 
Canning  well  at  Eton ;  he  never  played  at  any  games 
with  the  other  boys ;  quite  a  man,  fond  of  acting,  de- 
cent, and  moral.  Dr.  Parr  violent  against  him  in  pub* 
lie  company ;  says :  '  I  know  the  interior  of  the  man, 
and  despise  and  abhor  him.'  *' 

From  Cromer  Hall,  the  residence  of  F.  Buxton,  Esq., 
he  paid  Felbrig  a  visit,  and  in  its  library  tuned  over 
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idth  great  interest  many  of  the  boob  which  were  '^fbU 
of  Windham^ft  markB.'^  ^*  Windham's  xniiid/'  he  said, 
^  was  in  the  last  degree  oopioos,  the  sofl  was  so  fertile, 
Boratch  irtiere  yon  pleased,  iq>  came  white  olorer.  He 
had  many  of  the  true  diaraoteriBtacs  of  a  hero^  but  he 
had  one  great  &Blt  as  a  statesman,  he  hated  the  popular 
side  of  any  question?'    His  conqHuiion  quoted  Pope-^ 

"  So  mudi  thoy  hate  the  crowd,  that  if  the  throDg 
Go  right  by  chance,  they  purposely  go  wrong." 

^  It  was  emctly  so,"  he  replied,  *'  and  I  had  a  mdan- 
cfaoly  proof  of  it  in  the  instance  of  the  siare  trade* 
When  the  abolition  had  but  few  friends,  he  was  all  on 
onr  side,  bnt  as  the  nation  drew  towards  ns,  he  retreated, 
and  at  last  on  the  division  in  1807,  he  was  one  of  the 
Axteea  who  voted  against  ns." 

^^  Whibt  at  S»,  sat  three  quarten  4^  on  honr  with 
Robert  Hall^  who  qnite  himself.  He  enlogised  higUy 
Scott's  life,  and  old  Scott  himself;  especially  a  sermon 
he  heard  £rom  him  in  Robinson's  pnlpit  from  2  Pet  d : 
^SjQOwing  I  must  soon  put  off  this  tabernacle  as  the 
Lord  hath  showed  me>  ^  It  was  a  sermon,'  he  exclaimed 
repeatedly  in  a  most  ammated  way,  ^qiite  above  att 
critioism.' "  One  entry  in  his  journal  is  highly  cha- 
racteristic: ^L.  off  to  Birmingham  to  hear  Hall 
inreaeh  to-morrow ;  I  should  hove  liked  it,  but  thought 
it  wrong.  In  attending  pnbHo  wordiip,  we  are  not  to 
be  edified  by  takent,  bat  by  tiie  Holy  Sj^ttrit,  and  there- 
fore we  ought  to  look  beyond  the  human  i^ent." 

Various  inoid^ts  in  this  ezcorsiion  had  revived  more 
than  doe  acquaintance  which  time  had  almost  oblite- 
rated. One  saaix  event  led  to  a  correspondence  of 
unusual  interest.  To  his  colkige  friend  Dr.  Frewen 
he  wrote :    ^^  It  is  always  with  a  scnrt  of  mefamdioly 
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pleasure,  that  I  address  an  old  Mend  after  a  long 
period  has  elapsed  without  personal  interoourse.  The 
mind  naturally  oasts  a  backward  glanoe  over  the  retro- 
specty  and  in  the  experience  of  all  there  has  been  some 
loss  or  another  which  riders  the  review  affeotmg. 
These  emotions  have  been  this  very  day  caUed  forth  by 
breaik&sting  with  our  old  friend  Oarr,  whom  I  had  seen 
but  once  for  above  thirty  years,  and  now  I  am  writing 
to  another  old  friend  in  very  nearly  similar  circum- 
stances." Dr.  Frewen's  answer  alluded  to  some  cold- 
ness which  he  imagined  had  grown  up  between  them, 
(^^  of  which  I  was  quite  unconscious,")  and  led  him  to 
take  a  full  and  interesting  review  of  his  life  once  the 
time  of  their  early  intercourse. 

^^  Elicdon  House,  neab  Covxntbt,  Dec.  6, 1832. 

*'  My  Dbab  Sib  :  Not  a  (ungle  day  has  passed  since  I 
received  your  interesting  letter,  in  which  I  have  not 
wished,  I  may  rather  say  longed,  to  answer  it.  I  really 
am  impatient  to  state  to  you  some,  for  it  would  take 
&r  more  eyesight  than  I  can  spare  to  state  all,  of  the 
sentiments  and  feelings  you  have«called  forth.  But  let 
me  begin  by  expressing  that  strong  confirmation  your 
letter  gives  to  my  &v6rite  doctrine,  and  I  must  do  my- 
self the  justice  to  say  practice,  when  we  have  to  deal  with 
any  one  of  whom  we  are  disposed  to  think  at  all  &vor- 
ably,  of  frankly  stating  every  matter  of  complaint  we 
conceive  ourselves  to  have  against  him,  instead  of  su^ 
fering  it  to  settle  on  its  lees,  if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, and  acquire  augmented  strength  and  color  by 
being  kept  within  our  own  bosoms.  It  is  really  true, 
that  I  was  not  aware  of  having  exhibited  any  coldness 
towards  you  in  my  behavior,  and  also  that  I  have  ut- 
terly fivrgot,  if  ever  I  knew,  the  circumstance  in  your 
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behavior  toward  me,  to  which  you  reter,  as  having 
originated  in  a  mistake,  and  irom  which  I  am  sony  to 
hear  yon  suffered  real  pain. 

^^  I  am  pressed  for  time  and  have  been  so  much  in  the 
same  situation  ever  since  I  got  your  letter  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  reflect  upon  it,  or  by  calling  up  the 
recollection  of  long-past  incidents  to  bring  before  me, 
if  possible,  the  circumstances  to  which  you  allude.  You 
therefore  have  my  first  thoughts,  though  I  have  had 
your  letter  for  some  days  in  my  possession. 

"  Various  are  the  emotions  which  the  retrospect  of 
my  life  is  calculated  to  produce  in  me ;  bnt  those  of 
thankfiilnesB  for  the  wholly  undeserved,  and  yet  multi- 
plied mercies  and  bounties  of  God  are,  I  hope,  upper- 
most. You  can  not  but  remember,  what  I  can  never 
review  but  with  humiliation  and  shame,  the  course  I 
ran  at  college,  and  during  the  three  or  four  first  years 
of  my  parliamentary  life  which  immediately  succeeded 
it.  Yet  in  justice  to  myself  it  is  only  &ir  to  state,  that 
at  least  as  much  pains  had  been  taken  by  my  nearest 
relatives  and  guardians  to  make  me  dissipated  and 
vain,  and  though  they  did  not  mean  it,  vicious  also,  as 
are  commonly  used  to  counteract  these  dispositions; 
and  forgive  me,  my  dear  sir,  if  opening  my  heart  to  you 
with  frankness,  and  trusting  to  your  considering  my 
letter  as  written  in  confidence  of  your  secresy,  I  add 
that  even  at  college  most  of  those  very  men  who  ought 
to  have  used  both  authority  and  infiuence  (and  of  the 
latter  at  least  I  was  susceptible)  to  root  out  these  pro- 
pensities, and  to  implant  better,  rather  confirmed  than 
abated  them.  I  must  do  both  you  and  Oookson  the 
justice  to  exempt  you  in  a  good  degree  from  this  charge, 
though  to  be  honest  with  you,  not  entirely.  For  would 
not  the  goldeia  role  have  prompted  you  to  use  towards 
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me  the  language  of  a  friend,  if  not  of  a  &ther  ?  (My 
natural  &ther  I  lost  wh^  eight  years  old,  and  my 
grand&ther  and  unde  soon  after  I  went  to  Casil>ridge«) 
Ought  you  not  to  have  urged  me  to  look  forward,  and 
even  on  principles  of  sound  human  wisdom,  mudi  more 
on  Christian  prindples,  to  consider  what  must  be  the 
issue  of  the  course  of  life  I  was  pursuing,  and  of  the 
choice  I  was  making  of  associates  and  friends  ?  That 
though  wUle  my  youthful  ^irits  should  remain  I  might 
continue  an  entertaining  companion,  yet  that  I  should 
ere  long  bitterly  lament  that  I  had  suffered  the  years 
and  circumstaiices  which  supplied  opportunities  for  ao- 
quiring  useful  knowledge,  and  even  still  mora  for  culti- 
Tating  and  streng^h«iing  the  intelleotnal  poweni,  to 
pass  away  wholly  unimproTed?  Ought  you  not  to 
have  reminded  me  of  the  great  account  I  had  to  render 
of  the  talents  committed  to  my  stewardship,  and  to 
have  enforced  on  me  the  base  ingratitude,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  guilt,  of  maldng  such  an  unworthy  return  to 
the  Giver  oi  all  good  for  all  the  uncommon  Meesuigs 
which  had  been  lavished  on  me  with  such  exceeding 
prodigality?  (I  allude  to  my  having  been  bom  in 
England  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  not  when  a 
man  of  my  weakly  body  would  have  been  uselefls  and 
contemptible  if  he  had  not  been  exposed  in  his  in&noy, 
to  my  having  a  handsome  fortune,  my  being  bom  in 
the  middle  rank  of  Ufe,  and  my  having,  I  hope,  a  £ur 
proportion  of  natural  talent,  and  a  cheerful  and  not  an 
anxious  temper,  one  of  the  greatest  comforts  in  life ; 
but  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  enumeration.  I  may 
fill  up  the  line  with,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.)  You  did  not  spend 
night  after  night  at  cards  with  me,  but  did  you  suggest 
to  me  tilie  fate  of  the  unprofitable  servant  ? 

''All  this  went  on,  with  grief  and  diame  I  say  it,  titt 
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by  degrees  I  oame  to  myself;  for  to  n#  one  eon  ih$ 
j^ase  be  more  JmUy  applicabk.  TUs  began  in  the 
summer  fmd  autumn  of  178$,  and  was  carryiug  on  in 
the  winter  of  l?86-fl,  and  la  the  following  spring,  when 
blessed,  forever  blessed  be  God^  I  adopted  those  prin- 
mfdest  to  wbieh,  though  I  am  but  too  well  aw^e  very 
imperfectly,  I  have  ever  smce  made  it  the  great  busi- 
ness of  my  life  to  conform  my  character,  I  should  rather 
say  my  dispositions,  and  tempers,  and  conduct.  Of 
course  I  then  took  a  survey  of  the  past  and  the  future. 
Providence  had  placed  me  in  a  situati<xi  which  I  must 
say  I  still  think  one  of  the  most  honorable  that  any 
man  can  possess— that  of  member  for  Yorkshire.  How 
was  I  to  proceed  ?  My  religion  taught  me  the  duty  of 
devoting  all  my  faculties  and  powers  as  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  my  reconciled  Father  in  Christ  Jesus,  as  well 
as  of  reasonable  service  to  my  Creator,  Preserver,  aad 
o<HitiDual  Benefitctor.  And  I  was  to  labor  more  abund- 
andy  than  the  men  of  the  world,  who  looked  only  to 
gain  or  to  glory  for  their  recompense.  For  ^  what  do 
ye  more  than  others,'  was  our  Saviour's  language  to 
his  disciples.  Ton  know  but  too  well  how  sadly  empty 
I  then  was ;  how  utterly  destitute  of  the  habits  no  less 
than  of  the  knowledge  I  ought  to  have  possessed.  My 
business,  therefore,  manifestly  was  to  employ  as  dili- 
gently as  I  could  in  study  as  mvsAi  as  possible  of  my 
recesses  from  Parliament ;  and  as  I  knew  I  could  do 
&r  less  in  any  house  of  my  own,  for  many  years  I  quar- 
tered myself  for  nearly  all  the  time  Parliament  was  not 
sitting,  with  different  friends,  who  suffered  me  to  break- 
fast in  my  own  room,  and  live  as  much  as  I  pleased  the 
life  of  a  student.  Once  I  was  with  Cookson ;  (poor 
fellow,  it  is  with  a  sigh  that  I  write  his  name :  he  and 
his  wife  both  gone,  and  I  left;)  and  ever  after  with 
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Gisborne  in  Staffordshire,  and  Babington  in  Leicester- 
shire.   Thns  I  went  on  until  I  married,  in  1*191. 

^^  I  haye  gone  into  this  narative  because  you  are  con- 
cerned in  it.  You  will^^e  at  once  that  having  no  house 
of  my  own,  except  that  either  in  or  near  London,  from 
which  I  attended  the  House  of  Commons,  I  could  not 
ask  any  of  my  old  Mends  to  come  about  me  imder  my 
own  roof— otherwise  remembering  our  old  habits  <rf 
social  intercourse,  I  think  it  is  most  probable  I  should 
have  endeavored  to  renew  them — ^yet  while  I  am  writ- 
ing, a  new  idea  has  suggested  itsel£  I  do  not  recollect 
having  sent  you  a  book  of  a  religious  nature  which  I 
published  in  1707,  just  before  my  marriage ;  if  not,  I 
gave  you  reason  to  complain  of  me  for  ftiUng  in  the 
performance  of  an  act  of  friendship ;  for  in  truth,  one 
of  the  chief  objects  I  had  in  view  in  writing  and  pub- 
lishing that  work,  was  to  explain  to  my  friends  the 
causes  of  the  change  which  they  witnessed  in  my 
^goings-on,'  (to  use  a  coarse  but  expressive  phrase,) 
and  the  principles  which  I  could  not  but  earnestly  wish 
and  pray  that  all  whom  I  valued  and  loved  should  also 
embrace.  Now  if  I  did  not  send  it  to  you,  I  really 
believe  the  omission  must  have  arisen  from  foigetful- 
ness.  But  it  was  an  unfriendly  omission,  and  I  beg 
your  pardon  for  it,  and  will  repair  the  £iult.  I  grant, 
however,  that  though  the  interest  I  took  in  the  well- 
being  of  my  old  friends  was  even  greater  than  it  had 
been  before  the  change  I  have  been  speaking  o^  yet  that 
from  natural  and  obvious  causes,  we  were  not  likely  to 
be  such  agreeable  intimates  to  each  other  as  heretofore. 
There  was  no  longer  the  *'  eadem  velle'  and  ^  eadem 
nolle'  in  the  same  degree,  and  therefore  we  were  likely 
to  retain  full  as  strong  a  desire  to  sbbvb  such  friends 
as  formerly,  but  not  to  have  the  same  pleasure  in  each 
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9&0r'8  scxaely.  But  as  you  and  I  have  never,  to  my 
knowledgei  h^en  in  the  same  place,  we  never  have  had 
ppportunities  of  seeing  muoh  of  eaob  other.  Thus,  my 
deftr  sir,  I  have  explained  myself  to  you  withont  reserve, 
and  before  I  conclude,  let  me  say  a  few  words  concern- 
ing that  same  publication,  which  I  trust  you  will  still 
do  me  the  fsivor  to  accept  and  peruse. 

^'  It  is  not  from  any  idea  of  its  literary  merit  that  I 
^itreat  you  to  peruse  it.  I  am  quite  aware  that  it  is 
much  too  diffuse  and  even  tautologous.  But  I  am 
more  aud  more  convinced  by  subsequent  experience, 
that  the  diaracter  and  practices  which  are  recommended 
in  it,  are  such  as  the  New  Testament  prescribes  to  us, 
and  such  as  alone  will  bring  peace  at  the  last.  You 
will  at  once,  however,  see  that  my  main  object  was  t^ 
endeavor  to  convince  my  fiiends  that  the  mere  outward 
profession  of  Christian  principles  could  not  be  all  that 
was  required,  when  such  strong  figures  were  used  and 
ejEpressive  explanations  given  to  describe  the  disposi- 
tions and  affections  which  were  to  be  formed  in  us  here, 
in  order  to  qualify  us  for  a  better  world  hereafter. 

'^As  to  the  other  points  to  which  I  drew  your  atten- 
tion in  my  former  letter,  I  can  say  but  a  very  few  words 
on  them.  It  is  very  natural  that  I  should  not  have 
formed  a  very  correct  idea  of  your  political  sentiments* 
considering  our  not  having  exchanged  a  word  on  the 
subject  for  between  thiity  and  forty  years.  I  am  my- 
self decidedly  convinced  that  pabtt  is  one  of  the  chief 
evils  which  in  politics  we  have  now  reason  to  regret. 
This  it  is,  which  in  the  opinion  of  many  well-meaning 
(though  I  do  not  think  them  rightly  judging)  men, 
renders  governing  by  influence  necessary;  so  that  it 
has  become  a  settled  contest,  whoever  is  minister,  be- 
tween crown  influence  on  one  side  and  systematic  oppo- 
28* 
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utiou  on  the  other.  Of  coarse  I  do  not  mean  to  ooii> 
demn  all  co5peration  of  like-minded  men,  and  I  know 
that  if  I  were  to  hare  made  such  an  acknowledgment 
in  a  public  assembly,  the  ready  reply  would  be,  Why, 
what  is  that  but  party  ?  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  in- 
numerable cases  in  which  the  fault  is  in  the  abuse,  in 
the  excess  of  the  thing,  not  in  its  nature." 

Mr.  Buxton,  to  whom  he  intrusted  the  lead  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  great  question  of  emancipa- 
tion, having  written  to  him  in  terms  of  high  eulogium 
on  the  industry  which  marked  the  employment  of  his 
time  daring  a  few  days  they  spent  together,  he  replied 
as  follows : 

To  2!  F.  Buxton,  Esq. 

"  You  intimated  a  high  sense  of  my  industry.  Alas! 
my  dear  friend,  truly  is  it  said  in  Holy  Writ :  *  The 
heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness.'  You  little  know  how 
I  reproach  myself  for  not  having  expended  wisely  and 
economically  the  many  more  years  of  health  than  from 
my  bodily  frame  I  could  reasonably  have  expected  to 
be  employed  on  earth  in  my  Master's  business.  I  do 
not  mean  that  I  actually  waste  much  time !  for,  honestly 
speaking,  I  am  conscious  that  I  do  not ;  but  I  am  sadly 
chargeable  with  the  fitult  of  not  expending  my  time 
with  judgment. 

*'*'  But  alas !  my  dear  friend,  my  want  of  industry  is 
most  exhibited,  (to  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  at  least,)  in 
my  not  duly  availing  myself  of  all  opportunities  of  form- 
ing and  strengthening  the  habit  prescribed  by  the  apos- 
tle :  *  Whatever  ye  do  in  word  or  deed,  do  aU  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks  to  God  and  the 
Father  through  Him.'  We  all  are  apt  to  forget  that 
the  great  object  of  our  lives  should  be  to  acquire  that 
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sew  nature  which  is  to  qualify  us  to  lire  in  heaven,  or, 
in  Scriptural  language,  is  to  make  us  meet  to  be  par- 
takers of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.  Now 
this  new  state  is  produced,  blessed  be  God,  in  various 
ways,  and  we  are  never  cultivating  it  more  efficiently 
than  when,  tmder  the  influence  of  right  motives,  we 
are  doing  good  to  our  fellow-creatures,  especially  if  our 
active  services  are  attended  with  self-deniaL  But  the 
formation  of  the  right  temper  and  character  is  the  main 
thing  still.  God  can  effect  His  own  purposes  by  His 
own  agents  as  He  will.  *  They  also  serve  who  only 
stand  and  wait ;'  and,  indeed,  they  often  are  proceed- 
mg  in  the  same  great  work  of  cultivating  and  strength- 
ening the  right  dispositions  and  tempers — humility, 
submission,  patience,  love,  peace,  joy,  child-like  affiance, 
fiu"  more  prosperously  than  those  who  to  the  view  of 
their  fellow-Christians  may  be  abounding  in  all  the 
works  of  fidth  and  labors  of  love.  Let  this,  my 
friend,  be  your  grand  work  and  mine,  and  to  this  end 
let  our  industry  be  mainly  directed.  One  thing  is 
needful. 

'^  Now  a  gracious  Providence  has  kindly  allotted  to  us 
the  &r  easier  as  weU  as  pleasanter  line  of  active  service, 
and  let  me  assure  you  in  a  parenthesis,  that  I  have  often 
rejoiced  of  late  years  in  thinking  of  my  having  you  for 
an  associate  and  successor,  as  indeed  I  told  you.  Now, 
my  dear  B.,  my  remorse  is  sometimes  very  great,  from 
my  consciousness  that  we  have  not  been  duly  active  in 
endeavoring  to  put  an  end  to  that  system  of  cruel  bond- 
age, which  for  two  centuries  has  prevailed  in  our  West- 
Indian  colonies  ;•  and  my  idea  is,  that  a  little  before 
Parliament  meets,  three  or  four  of  us  should  have  a 
secret  cabinet  council,  wherein  we  should  deliberate  and 
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decide  what  eonne  to  pursue.  I  can  soareely  eay  wfast 
pain  it  would  give  me,  were  I  to  be  unable  before  I  go 
faenoe  to  declare  my  fentimenta  and  feelings  on  tfcia 
head.** 
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CHAPTER  XLH. 

He  was  urged  by  his  friends  at  this  time  to  prepare 
and  publish  a  ^^maniftsto"  oa  the  subject  of  Negro  Slare- 
ry ;  and  to  this,  and  an  Introduction  to  Witherspoon  on 
'  Regeneration,  he  devoted  himself  with  great  assiduity. 
The  work  on  Regeneration  was  of  a  practical  character, 
and  had  long  be^i  a  favorite  with  him ;  and  this  essay 
was  prepared  at  the  solicitation  of  a  Glasgow  pubUahw, 
the  fiiend  and  one  of  the  elders  of  the  churdi  of  Dr. 
Chalmers.  The  other  work  was  intended  as  the  mdse 
en  campagne — ^to  adopt  the  phrase  of  Mr.  Stephen— of 
the  party,  in  their  renewed  efforts  to  promote  the  me- 
lioration of  the  condition  of  the  Negro  slaves,  and  their 
final  emancipation.  This  address  oost  him  much  labor, 
and  his  progress  with  it  was  but  slow.  ^^  I  am  become," 
he  says,  ^  heavy  and  lumbering,  and  not  able  at  onoe  to 
start  into  a  canter,  as  I  could  twenty  years  ago.  IIii>- 
pily,  it  is  a  good  road,  and  in  a  right  directicm.''  He 
was  jealous  even  of  the  domestic  enjoyments  which  in* 
terfered  with  his  work,  and  yet  he  says:  "Never  did 
any  father  experience  more  tender  and  affectionate  as- 
siduities, and  such  an  anxiety  both  for  my  health  and 
comfort.  No  one  ever  surely  had  such  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  this  great  blessing— -one  of  the  very  great- 
est in  advancing  years."  In  such  natural  outbreaks  of 
thanksgiving  his  full  heart  was  ever  pouring  forth  its 
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gratitude.  He  could  not  mark  in  his  diary,  *^a  sharp 
frost  and  a  fine  day,"  without  adding,  ^^  how  charming 
are  thevarieties  of  our  climate."  The  pamphlet  on  Negro 
Slavery  met  with  a  hearty  reception.  ^^Its  kindness 
and  fo]i>earance  toward  individuals,"  remark  his  sons, 
^^  rendered  its  earnest  expostulations  irresistible.  The 
fervor  of  his  manner  was  so  tempered  by  Christian  can- 
dor, and  by  the  wisdom  of  age,  that  no  heart  could  be 
closed  when  he  spoke.  *'  Its  perusal,'  he  was  told  by  a 
West-India  proprietor,  ^  has  so  affected  me,  that  should 
it  cost  me  my  whole  property,  I  surrender  it  willingly, 
that  my  poor  negroes  may  be  brought  not  only  to  the 
liberty  of  Europeans,  but  especially  to  the  liberty  oi- 
Christians.'" 

But  his  services  in  Parliament  were  now  often  inter* 
rupted  by  his  increasing  infirmities.  '^  My  lungs,"  he 
says,  (April  15th,)  ^^  are  affected,  and  my  voice  weak ;  so 
I  am  forced  to  keep  the  house,  though  yesterday  Can- 
ning's explanation  about  the  Spanish  negotiations.  To- 
night the  motion  against  Flunket,  when,  above  all  the 
House,  it  would  have  become  me  to  move  the  previous 
question.  I  greatly  regret  that  I  could  not  go,  but  I 
must  accustom  myself  to  be  willing  to  retire.  Even  a 
pagan  could  say,  solve  senescentem,  etc.  A  Christian, 
considering  himself  the  servant  of  God,  does  his  Mas- 
ter's business  so  long  as  He  signifies  His  wiU  by  action 
and  no  less  by  retiring.  I  hope  I  have  been  acting  on 
this  principle  (applying  '  He  must  increase,  but  I  must 
decrease')  to  other  and  younger  men.  And  ohl  may  I 
be  enabled  to  walk  by  fidth,  not  sight ;  and  then  all 
will  be  clear  and  easy,  and  not  unpleasant."  ^^How 
cheering  is  the  consideration  that  all  events  are  under 
the  guidance  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  that 
we  are  hastening  to  a  world  of  secure  peace  and  joy !" 
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The  foundation  of  his  graoeftil  and  easy  retirement 
from  the  foremost  place  which  he  had  so  long  filled, 
was  laid  in  the  deep  Christian  hmnility  which  gave  its 
tone  to  the  following  letter : 

To  J,  S.  JBizr/ard,  Ikq. 

^^  HousB  OF  Commons,  A^pfrU  26. 
'*Mt  Dhab  Fbibmd:  Do  not  measure  by  the  tardi- 
ness of  my  reply  the  force  of  the  feelings  excited  by 
your  last  friendly  note.  The  most  interesting  part  I 
shall  like  to  talk  to  you  upon.  O  my  friend!  you  struck 
a  string  which  vibrates  in  my  heart  in  AiU  unison.^ 
When  I  review  all  my  past  life,  and  consider  ever  since 
it  has  been  my  general  intention  to  live  to  the  glory  of 
God,  and  in  obedience  to  His  laws,  what  have  been  my 
obligations,  and  what  ought  to  be  the  amount  and  the 
effects  of  my  gratitude,  what  my  means  and  opportu- 
nities of  usefulness,  what  the  scantiness  of  ray  perform- 
ances, and  with  what  alloy  my  motives  Mve  been 
debased ;  alas!  alas !  my  friend,  I  have  no  peace,  no  rest, 
but  in  the  assurances  of  pardon  and  acceptance  to  peni- 
tent believers  in  Christ  Jesus;  and  I  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Publican,  with  the  declarations  of  mercy 
and  grace  held  out  to  the  contrite  and  broken-hearted. 
What  a  blessed  truth  it  is,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  be 
confident  in  the  undeserved  bounty  and  overflowing 
loving-kindness  of  our  heavenly  Father!  Farewell. 
**  Ever  affectionately, 

"W.   WiLBERFOBCB.*' 

The  lead  in  the  fiirther  prosecution  of  the  work  of 
emancipation  having  been  taken  from  this  time  by 
Mr.  Buxton,  our  notices  of  its  progress  will  be  only  in- 
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oidantal,  and  sudi  as  are  neoeasary  to  iUiurtrate  the 
interest  taken  in  it  by  the  prime  mover  in  the  work  of 
meliorating  the  oonditicm  of  the  negro  race.  He  took 
once  more  a  residence  in  town,  in  order  to  be  near  the 
House  and  able  to  attend  its  session,  though  even  this 
taxed  to  the  utmost  his  feeble  physical  powers;  and 
his  table  crowded  sometimes  by  '^  a  consultation  on  our 
slave  cause,"  sometimes,  as  of  old,  by  most  variously 
assorted  guests,  assumed  somewhat  the  same  appear- 
ance as  it  had  worn  in  the  days  of  his  residence  in 
KenaiDgton  Qore»  Nothing,  however,  interrupted  the 
regular  flow  of  his  paternal  feeling,  and  even  at  the 
most  busy  times  his  sons  were  receiving  from  him  the 
;  adbotionate  and  thoagbtfol  leiiters. 


To 


"London,  June  14, 1823. 

**  My  Vbby  Dear :  I  scarcely  need  assure  you, 

that  however  much  I  am  occupied,  I  am  never  inten- 
tionally long  without  taking  up  my  pen  to  write  to  you. 
There  can  be  no  business  so  important  to  me  as  the 
well-being  of  my  children.  But  not  seldom  I  am  cheated 
out  of  my  time ;  as  I  am  at  this  moment.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  was  to  breakfast  with  me,  and  I  de- 
sired Mr,  Wilson  to  come  a  little  before,  that  I  might 
introduce  them  to  each  other,  in  conformity  with  a 
piinciple  on  which  I  have  acted  for  many  years,  and 
which  I  recommend  to  you  early  in  life,  that  of  bring- 
ing together  all  men  who  are  like-minded,  and  may  one 
day  combine  and  concert  for  the  public  good. 

"  Never  omit  any  opportunity,  my  dear ^  of  get- 
ting acquainted  with  any  good  or  useful  man.    More 

*  Aged  18. 
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perhaps'  depends  an  the  selection  of  acquaintance  than 
on  any  other  ciromnstance  of  life.  Acquaintance  are 
the  raw  material,  from  which  are  mano&ctnred  friends, 
hnsbands,  wives.  I  wish  it  may  jdease  God  that  you 
may  have  some  good  ones  to  choose  from  on  your  first 

settling  at  Oxford.    T seems  a  very  pleasing  young 

man,  but  I  own  I  covet  a  much  higher  pruse  for  my 
sons ;  and  oh !  that  I  could  have  reason  to  believe  they 
were  steadily  and  sturdily  setting  themselves  to  act  on 
that  beautiful  description  of  the  true  Christian's  charac- 
ter which  we  had  two  or  three  mornings  ago  in  our 
family  service,  ^  among  whom  ye  shine  as  lights  in  the 

world ! '    O  my  dearest !  what  would  I  give  to  see 

you  a  (JMorrjp  ev  t<m>  Koofjuo.  The  idea  has  brought  tears 
into  my  eyes  and  ahnost  disqualified  me  from  going  on 

with  my  letter.    My  dearest ^  aim  high,  do  not  be 

contented  with  being  hopefiil ;  strive  to  be  a  Christian 
in  the  highest  sense  of  that  term.  How  little  do  you 
know  to  what  services  Providence  may  call  you!  If, 
when  I  was  at  your  age,  any  one  had  pointed  to  me 
and  said.  That  youth  in  a  few  years  will  be  member  for 
the  first  county  in  England,  it  would  have  been  deemed 
the  speech  of  a  madman.  But  I  can  truly  say  I  would 
as  much  rather  see  you  a  Buchanan,  as  eternity  is  be- 
yond any  given  portion  of  time  in  the  estimate  of  a 
reasonable  being. 

^^  By  my  time  and  eyesight  are  expended,  and  though 
I  seem  as  full  of  matter  as  ever,  I  must  stop — ^not,  how- 
ever, without  assuring  you  how  eamestiy  I  shall  pray 
for  you  to-morrow,  (inter  Sylvas  Mardeni,)  that  you 
^  may  be  strengthened  with  might  in  the  inner  man.' 

''The  young  men  of  our  day  are  in  no  danger  of  being 
called  to  the  encounter  of  fire  and  sword — ^to  buming 
at  the  stake ;  but  then  the  c^msequence  of  this  abso- 
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latiou,  is  their  not  being  prepared  for  that  milder  fixrm 
of  persecution  which  they  may  be  called  on  to  &c&  But 
all  may  be  done  through  prayer — almighty  prayer,  I  am 
ready  to  say ;  and  why  not  ?  For  that  it  is  almighty, 
is  only  through  the  gracious  ordination  of  the  God  of 
loTe  and  truth.  Oh!  then  pray,  pray,  pray,  my  dear- 
est —— ;  but  ihea  remember  to  estimate  your  state  on 
sdl^xamination  not  by  your  prayers,  but  by  what  joa 
find  to  be  the  effects  of  them  on  your  character,  tem- 
pers, and  Hfe.  But  this  opens  a  wide  prospect,  and  I 
must  stop.    Most  reluctantly,  farewelL 

^*  Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

"  W.  WlLBSBFOSOB.*' 

The  conclusion  of  this  letter  is  a  picture  of  the  t<we 
of  his  religion ;  fruitful  in  the  liveliest  affeetiona,  but 
tested  unceafflugly  by  its  more  substantial  fruits.  ^^  I 
should  wish  to  know,"  he  said  after  hearing  of  a  happy 
death,  *Hhe  man's  previous  charaotar;  &r  such  ex- 
pressions of  confidence  in  the  Saviour  are  not  satis&c- 
tory  to  me  unless  they  are  accompanied  by  other  marks 
of  practical  religion.'* 

Having  given  up  his  tenancy  of  Marden  Park,  Mr. 
Wilberforoe  was  now  looking  out  for  some  summer 
quarters,  at  which  to  fix  his  &mily.  No  diary  of  the 
next  few  months  was  found  amongst  his  papers,  but  his 
correspondence  will  supply  the  blank,  and  enable  us  to 
trace  his  steps.  Shortly  before  leaving  London  he  thus 
mentions  to  a  son  the  place  upon  whicdi  he  had  decided 
for  the  gathering  of  the  family. 

^^BsoMPTOsr,  Jufy  29,  1828. 

"  My  Very  Dbab :  Your  disappointment  at  the 

arrangement  which  prevented  your  paying  us  a  pop- 
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yifiit  can  scarcely  have  been  greater  than  ours ;  but  it 
IS  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  think  that  we  shall  meet 
D.  V.  ere  long,  and  spend  some  time  together.  It  will 
then  be  your  dnty  to  take  plenty  of  air  and  exerdse ; 
and  in  seleotmg  Bannouth  for  our  qnarten  I  was  prin- 
cipaUy  decided  by  the  consideration  that  the  place 
would  tend  to  render  the  duty  a  greater  |deasure  to 
youaU.  Bannouth,  I  understand,  is  Tery  near  the  moat 
ftrocious  and  untamed  of  all  the  Welsh  momitainJions, 
though  Snowdon  may  take  the  lead  a  Uttle  in  mere 
bulk." 

On  his  road  to  Barmouth  he  wrote  to  one  who  had 
shared  his  exeursion  to  the  Lakes,  and  who  had  been 
the  most  intimate  friend  of  his  eldest  daughter. 

"  My  Dbab :  Any  one  whom  I  love  at  all,  I 

seem  to  lore  better  in  a  land  of  mountains;  and  I  un- 
derstand that  of  all  the  Wddi  lions,  Gader  Idris,  be- 
side the  roots  of  which  Barmouth  is  situated,  if  not  the 
most  respectable  in  size,  is  the  wildest  and  most  un- 
tamable in  his  properties.  Yet  certain  recollections 
will  chasten  the  vivid  coloring  of  this  ^wing  prospect, 
and  though  with  a  melancholy  now  beoome  not  nn- 
pleasing,  because  so  enriched  and  animated  by  hope, 
will  a  littie  sadden  the  gayety  of  the  scene.  Fancy 
would  paint  for  itself  a  renewal  of  the  expedition  in 
which  I  rode  by  your  side  in  sealing  the  he^hts 
of  ^dddaw,  or  in  which  Southey  skipped  as  light  and 
elastic  as  a  bird  from  stone  to  stone  in  tracking  his 
path  through  Brothersdale,  near  Wybum  Water. 
Hiere  was  a  chapel  and  a  school — not  that  sdiool  ty- 
rannized over  by  that  Queen  Elizabeth  of  school-mis- 
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tresses  at  whose  nod  the  terrified  children  trembled  in 
Langdale.  How  naturally  we  are  drawn  into  retracing 
oar  steps  when  we  look  back  with  interest  on  the  road 
we  travelled  I 

^^  I  have  lately  been  hearing  the  first  hundred  pages  of 
Southey's  Peninsular  War,  in  which  he  gives  you  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  French  principles,  and  dbaracter, 
and  conduct  under  Buonaparte;  and  they  have  re- 
kindled in  me  that  warmth  of  gratitude,  which  I  own 
I  think  is  &r  too  little  felt  by  my  countrymen,  even  by 
the  considerate  and  serious  of  them,  towards  the  great 
Disposer  of  all  things  for  having  delivered  us  from  the 
inuntnent  danger  to  which  we  were  exposed,  if  not  of 
becoming  the  prey  of  that  ferocious  and  unprincipled 
tyrant,  yet  of  having  our  country  the  seat  of  warfiure, 
with  all  the  unspeakable  and  almost  innumerable  evils 
and  miseries  which  we  must  in  that  case  have  endured, 
though  we  had  been  ultimately  victorious.  One  of 
Buonaparte's  generals,  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  school, 
(Augereau,  I  think,)  is  said  to  have  declared  in  speak- 
ing of  this  very  subject :  ^  Let  me  land  with  100,000  m^i 
in  England,  and  I  do  not  say  I  will  keep  possession  of 
the  country  for  France,  but  this  I  say,  that  the  country 
shall  be  brought  into  such  a  state,  that  no  Englishman 
shall  be  able  to  live  in  it  with  comfort  for  a  hundred 
years  to  come." 

"What  afiend-Hke  spirit  I  to  contemplate  with  savage 
joy  the  pains  of  his  inflicting,  which  should  be  felt  by 
generations  yet  unborn.  The  mind  that  could  cherish 
such  a  sentiment  must  indeed  be  enmity  itself  against 
God,  whose  nature  and  whose  name  is  love.  O  my 
dear  friend  I  what  emotions  are  called  forth  by  the  very 
mention  of  that  infinitely  glorious  and  gracious  Being, 
the  sum  of  all  perfection,  who  condescends  to  grant  us 
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eren  here  a  measure  of  His  Spirit  and  nature,  and  of 
If  horn  we  are  told  that  when  He  shall  appear  we  shall 
be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is.  Ohl  may 
we  verify  our  title  to  that  blessed  distinction,  by  our 
practical  observation  of  the  apostle's  dedaratian,  that 
every  one  that  hath  this  hope  purifieth  himself  even  as 
He  is  pore.  May  we  be  enabled  to  prosecate  onr  en- 
deavors after  this  blessed  state  with  more  unceasing 
and  strenuous  vigor,  and  may  we  have  reason  hereafter 
to  look  back  wilh  mutual  thankftdness  towards  each 
other  on  account  of  our  having,  been  mutually  useful 
to  each  other  in  this  greatest  of  all  lines  of  service. 
Believe  me  to  be 

"  Bver  very  affectionately  yours, 

"  W.  WlLBSBFOBCaB." 

£ven  in  the  times  when  his  attention  was  most  ab- 
sorbed by  his  parliamentary  engagements  he  would 
write  to  his  sons  letters  full  of  the  choicest  wisdom  and 
expressive  of  the  warmth  of  his  affection,  and  he  scarce 
ever  took  up  his  pen  to  address  one  of  his  children  that 
the  sense  of  the  importance  of  heavenly  things  and 
of  the  responmbility  of  this  parental  relation  did  not 
draw  hun  into  some  manifestation  of  his  anxiety  to 
bring  th^n  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord.  Their  subsequent  abandonment  of  the  vital 
truths  of  the  Qospel  for  the  deadly  errors  o£  the  Ro- 
man apostasy  can  not  with  any  show.of  ju^ice  be  as- 
cribed to  a  fibilure  on  his  part  to  impress  them  with 
the  value  of  divine  truth,  but  must  stand  with  the  en- 
samples  of  old,  (1  Epis.  to  Corinth.,  chap.  10,)  to  prove 
that  no  amount  of  privilege,  and  no  advantages  of  in- 
struction can  place  us  or  our  ofEspxing  beyond  the  reach 
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of  temptation,  or  remoTe  the  conupt  bka  of  the  oami 
Bund. 
To  one  of  hifi  sons,  aged  thirteen,  he  thiu  writee: 

*^  Mt  DBAxmgr :  Though  it  is  qvke  oontrarj  to 

my  onfinary  practice  to  write  letters  on  a  Sondaj,  yet 
haTing  been  nnable  to  prepare  a  few  hnes  for  yon  yes- 
terday, I  feel  myself  warranted  by  onr  blessed  6a'vio«ir*8 
piinoiples  and  ^cample  in  this  respect,  eren  in  the  case 
of  Uie  Jewidi  Sabbath,  to  take  up  my  pen  to-day«  in 
order  that  I  may  meet  my  dear  boy  on  hiabiith-d&y 
with  the  assurance  of  his  father^s  tenderest  conoem 
for  his  temporal,  and  &r  more  for  his  eternal  hapiHnes& 
O  my  dear  boy  I  could  you  look  into  my  heart,  and 
witness  all  the  anxious  thoughts  and  anxieties  that  are 
therein  of  which  you  are  the  beloved  subject — could 
you  hear  the  earnest  prayeni  that  I  put  up  fcr  yon — 
yon  would  then  form  a  better  idea  ^an  yon  now  can 
of  the  lireliness  and  depth  and  feroe  of  a  fiithei^s  affec- 
tionate solicitude  for  hk  much4oved  child.  And  on 
this  day  especially  my  prayers  are  poured  forth,  that 
the  gracious  Father  of  the  spiiite  of  all  fiedi,  who  has 
promised  that  He  will  hear  the  prayers  of  them  that 
call  upon  IBm,  may  hear  my  snpi^iMition  on  your  he* 
half,  that  as  yon  have  already  enjoyed,  and  still  enjoy 
many  advantages  which  fow  others  possess,  you  may 
not  at  length  render  them  only  the  cause  of  yoor  groai^ 
er  condemnation.  It  makes  me  tremble,  however,  some^ 
times,  to  reflect  on  the  peouUar  degree  of  your  respon- 
Alnlity.  Yet  why  dioild  I  despond?  I  know  that 
God  win  be  fiuthfol  to  his  promises,  and  that  He  will 
give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  it  with  smceiity 
and  earnestness.  And  will  not  my  dear  boy  thns  ask? 
Has  it  been  ah*eady  bestowed  ?    I  hope  it  has  in  some 
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degree.  Bat  oh!  grieve  it  not.  ReipeGt  the  stiii  stnall 
Toiee  of  conscienee.  Try  to  please  your  S«Yioiir  by 
praotismg  daily  little  acts  of  self-denial  for  His  sake, 
siiice  He  does  not  call  you  to  greater  saorifioes.  Ouard 
against  thinking  of  other  things  when  yon  are  saying 
yoar  prayers,  and  try  then  to  feel  as  if  ytm  were  in  the 
preaenoe  of  God  and  of  Jesns  Christ.  Hunk  of  all  thai 
Ohiist  safEered  for  yon;  and  also  thait  He  is  at  thasmcv 
ment  wishing  to  brbg  yon  to  heaTen,  that  you  may  net 
only  eseape  the  flames  of  hell,  bnt  that  you  naay  e^joy 
iJie  nnspeakaUe  graces  <xf  that  blessed  state,  where  is 
the  fullness  of  joy  and  pleasore  for  evermore.  And 
when  Christ  is  thus  thinking  of  you,  will  yon  not  think 
of  Him  2  Between  seven  and  eight  especially,  I  flfaali 
imagine  you  in  yonr  own  little  room,  and  also  between 
tw^ve  and  one  in  the  day :  I  shall  retire  xnyaelf  into 
my  own  room  and  pray  eameady  for  yon.  Bemember^ 
my  dear  boy,  that  we  do  not  naturally  love  God  and 
Christ,  and  desire  above  all  tiiiags  to  please  them,  aa 
we  onght ;  bmt  we  most  have  this  k>ve  and  desire  be* 
fore  we  can  be  admitted  into  heaven :  and  the  change 
from  the  one  state  into  the  other  mnat  be  effected  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  My  hetot  is  very  folL  I  can  soarcdy 
refrain  from  tears,  though  people  are  ecmung  into  the 
room;  and  I  shall  allow  myself  to  pour  them  forth  by 
and  by  for  you  with  my  prayei-s,  when  I  get  alone. 
May  God  bless  yon,  my  dearest  boy.  May  He  enable 
yon  to  remember  yoor  Creator  and  Redeemer  in  the 
days  of  yonr  yonth;  that  yon  may  grow  np  to  be  the 
joy  of  yonr  old  &ther^  heart  in  the  days  of  weakness 
and  decrepitude,  and  that  he  may  at  length  meet  yon 
m  a  belter  woild,  to  part  no  more  forever.  Again  and 
again  auqr  Gtod  in  Christ  be  yotir  everlasting  portion, 
^Ever,  ever  yonrs, 

"  W.  WlLBBRFORCaS." 
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It  was  with  intense  interest  he  watched  the  progress 
of  the  cause  of  abolition.  Entering  into  the  condition 
of  the  West-India  planter  with  deep  sympathy,  though 
without  any  abatement  of  his  earnestness  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slave.  "  I  wish,"  he  writes,  "  iha,t  I  could 
be  as  easy  about  insurrections  as  you  and  Stephen.  That 
they  would  not  happen  if  the  people  on  the  spot  really 
apprehended  them,  and  would  take  reasonable  means  of 
guarding  against  them,  I  verily  believe,  but  rebus  eio 
stantibus,  I  have  ever  been,  I  own,  and  still  am,  airaid 
on  that  head.  Yet  what  can  we  do  but  act  as  cautiously 
as  justice  and  humanity  will  allow?" 

The  correspondence  of  the  summer  was  occupied 
with  this  topic,  and  the  affidrs  which  grew  out  of  it, 
until  his  return  to  the  neighborhood  of  London,  having 
purchased  a  house  at  Brompton  Grove.  A  nuisance  of 
a  very  decided  character  was  discovered  soon  after 
taking  posseadon  of  it,  which  called  for  consultations 
with  architects  and  builders,  in  the  hope  ci  being  able 
to  remedy  it.  This  was  a  serious  annoyance  to  his 
fiimily,  but  did  not  disturb  his  equanimity.  ^^It  is 
only,"  be  said, ''  as  if  I  had  lost  £4000  or  £5000.  These 
are  the  things  that  season  the  insipidity  of  life.  John- 
son says :  ^  All  men  have  their  troubles  and  annoyances, 
but  the  man  of  the  world  is  too  wise  to  talk  of  them.' 
I  am  sure  an  old  man  should  be  too  wise  to  feel  them." 
At  the  same  time  he  received  from  a  gentleman  in  need 
a  letter  asking  him  for  £100,  of  which  he  remarked : 
^^  These  are  the  things  that  go  to  my  heart."  On  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  Parliament  the  Abolition  cause 
was  again  brought  forward,  and  though  no  longer  the 
recognized  leader  in  the  cause,  he  spoke  long  and  ear- 
nestly on  the  subject :  an  effort  by  which  he  was  much 
overcome,  and  which  left  behind  the  evident  traces  of 
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over-exertion.  Yet  he  did  not  desert  his  place  or  its 
duties ;  and  after  a  long  and  anxious  sitting,  in  whidh 
other  affairs  of  high  national  importance  claimed  his 
attention,  he  went  to  his  room  unwell,  and  was  soon  in 
the  utmost  danger  from  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
His  sons  say,  his  perfect  patience,  and  the  bursts  of  love 
and  thankfalness  which  were  ever  breaking  forth 
throughout  this  attack  of  illness,  can  never  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  watched  with  the  deepest  anxiety 
beside  the  sick-bed  of  such  a  &ther.  He  was  continu- 
ally repeating  what  shortly  before  he  had  observed  to 
Mr.  Stephen :  ^^  No  man  has  been  more  £»vored  than  I, 
for  even  when  I  am  ill  my  complaints  occaaon  little 
snffeiing."  Beckoning  to  him  one  of  his  sons  when  he 
was  scarce  able  to  q)eak,  he  whispered:  ^*  At  this  mo- 
ment I  have  your  foce  before  me  when  I  left  you  at 
school  in  Leicestershire.'' 

To  Mr.  Babii^on,  who  had,  expressed  his  pleasure 
at  witnessing  the  great  affection  borne  him  by  his 
fiimily,  he  wrote  in  reply :  ^^  No  physician  can  devise, 
and  no  money  can  purdiase,  such  a  cordial  restorative 
to  a  sick  man.  And  then  how  exceedingly  finnorabla 
are  these  domestic  blessings  to  a  state  of  heart  plead- 
ing to  Gk>dl"  '^How  much  have  I  seen  s<Hne  charac- 
ters improved,  even  independently  of  aU  religious  prin- 
.  ciples,  by  the  softening  and  stimulating  power  which 
He  has  graciously  imparted  to  these  strong  aflfections.'' 
His  sons  say:  ^^It  would  indeed  be  strange  if  it  had 
been  otherwise.  He  was  beloved  in  general  society ; 
but  if  he  sparkled  there,  he  shone  at  home.  None  but 
his  own  family  could  folly  know  the  warmth  of  his 
heart,  or  the  unequalled  sweetness  of  his  temper.  With 
the  strictest  truth  they  can  affirm,  that  never  in  the 
most  unguarded  moments  of  domestic  privacy  did  they 
29 
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see  obflcnred,  in  word  or  aotion,  the  fiill  Bonshme  of  Ui 
kindliest  affectionfl. 

'  His  eyeiy  doed  and  word  that  be  did  f»j 
Was  like  enchantment,  which  through  both  the  eyeSi 
And  both  the  ears,  did  steal  the  heart  awaj.' " 

During  his  eonyalesoenoe  he  thus  <do060  ft  letter  to 
Mrs.  Hannah  More :  ^^  I  am  eating,  drinkiag,  and  deep- 
ing, and  airing,  aa  the  main  bnainesa  of  life.  But  for 
this  I  have  Lord  Baoon^s  anthority :  indeed,  I  tmai  * 
afcill  higher  than  his.  For  each  and  aQ  of  these  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  grateful  tsease  of  the  loving-kindnesa  of 
that  grafiioua  Being  whose  goodness  and  meroy  c<m- 
tinne  to  be  so  profusely  poured  out  on  me,  and  who 
thus  bountifhUy  strews  with  ilowers  the  way,  the  nar- 
row way,  I  humbly  hope,  that  leads,  if  we  obey  His 
blessed  drawings,  to  that  better  world  wherein  ail  will 
be  oopgenial  with  the  unalloyed  and  unobstructed  iu- 
fluenoes  of  the  Gk>d  of  holiness  and  love.  But  I  am 
searuely  leaving  myself  room  to  say  bow  deeply  I  &el 
your  kindness,  and  that  of  many  dear  friends,  in  taking 
audi  an  affectionate  interest  in  my  recovery.  Really, 
were  there  noloes  of  time,  it  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  re- 
oompensefor  all  the  suffering  of  sickness  (but  my  anfSor- 
ings  were  by  nomeans  such  as  yours)  to  have  ezperiesieed 
such  unexeeedable,  {I  find  no  word  ready  made,  so  I 
must  &bricate  one)  such  unezceedaUe  attentiims  by 
night  and  by  day,  as  were  incessantiy  lavidied  on  me. 
How  often  did  I  think  of  the  state  of  poor  soldiers,  or 
negro  slaves,  who,  undargomg  pains  and  miseries  fiu* 
greater  than  mine,  were  destitute  of  almost  aLl  my  bod3y 
alleviations,  and  still  more  of  all  my  mental  cordials  I 
My  dear  friend,  I  must  say  farewdl.  Pray  for  me,  that 
I  may  endeavor  to  use  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
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benefit  of  my  fellow-oreatares,  whatever  measure  of 
efficiency  His  good  providence  may  allot  me.  The 
seventy-first  psahn  is  often  in  my  mind.  May  it  be 
more  and  more  applicable  to  me  in  its  best  pnrposes. 
Though  in  this  letter  I  have  been  such  an  egotist,  I  as- 
sure you  I  am  not  such  in  mind.  On  the  contrary,  both 
my  head  and  heart  are  teeming  with  sentiments  and 
feelings  called  forth  by  the  contemplation  of  the  cor- 
respondent to  whom  I  am  writing.  Your  sheaves 
scarcely  admit  of  an  addition ;  but  may  you  be  spared 
to  us  yet  a  season,  if  it  please  God  to  excite  the  syncipa- 
thies  of  the  large  circle  of  those  who  esteem  and  love 
you  for  your  work's  sake.  You  will  witneaSi  I  doubt 
not,  hereafter  in  your  paradisiacal  state,  the  Messed 
harvest  which  your  labors  will  long  oontmue  to  be  the 
instrument  of  brisking  into  the  graaary  of  God." 

The  last  entry  of  his  diary  before  he  was  confined 
wholly  to  his  bed,  was,  '^  Poor  Smith  the  missionary, 
died  in  prison  at  Demerara !  The  day  of  reckoning 
will  come ;"  and  the  first  public  business  he  attempted, 
after  leaving  his  sick-room,  was,  (June  1st,)  '^  Prepar- 
ing for  Smith  the  missionary's,  business.  I  was  at  the 
House  the  first  time  for  eight  weeks  or  more.  Brougham 
made  a  capital  speech,  by  Mackintosh  well  termed  im- 
pregnable. I  doubt  not  he  will  be  great  in  reply. 
Mackintosh's  own  was  most  beautiftd,  his  mind  teemed 
with  ideas."  The  decision  was  postponed  till  the  11th, 
on  which  occasion  he  spoke  at  kurge. 

^^The  West-Indians,"  he  said,  ^^  abhor  alike  the  end 
we  have  in  view,  and  the  means  by  which  we  hope  to 
reach  it.  They  frankly  avow  that  from  the  emancipa- 
tion of  theur  slaves  they  look  for  inevitable  rum ;  whist 
all  their  prejudices  are  revolted  by  each  of  our  remedial 
measures.    If  they  agreed  with  us  as  to  our  grand  ob* 
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ject,  we  might  hope  to  lessen  by  degrees  their  averj^on 
to  our  several  steps;  or  were  those  measures  singly 
acceptable  to  them,  we  might  hope  gradually  and  almost 
insensibly  to  lead  them  to  our  end.  But  what  can  we 
hope,  when  they  abhor  alike  both  means  and  end  ?  It 
is  with  reluctance  and  pain  I  come  forward,  but  I  es- 
teem it  my  bounden  duty  to  protest  against  the  policy 
on  which  we  are  now  acting.  *  Liberavi  animam  meam.' 
May  it  please  God  to  disappomt  my  expectations,  and 
to  render  the  result  more  favorable  than  I  anticipate." 

These  prophetic  words  were  the  last  which  he  uttered 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Ten  days  later  he  set  off,  after 
attending  a  meeting  held  in  honor  of  James  Watt,  for 
Lord  Gambler's  seat  at  Iver ;  and  on  the  road  was  seized 
with  a  new  attack  of  iOness.  When  he  reached  Lord 
Gambler's,  he  was  "  but  just  able  to  be  helped  up-stairs 
to  bed,"  where  he  lay  in  an  alarming  state  for  almost  a 
month.  This  second  attack  left  him  in  so  shattered  a 
condition,  as  to  enforce  upon  him  the  necessity  of  abso- 
lute repose,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  move  with  safety 
he  took  possession  of  a  small  house  bordering  on  TJx- 
bridge  Common. 

Here  he  lived  in  entire  seclusion,  though  by  no  means 
in  idleness.  "  We  have  been  living  very  quietly ;  never 
visting,  scarcely  receiving  a  single  visitor.  Often  we 
have  a  little  family  reading  in  the  evenings  after  tea, 
(Robertson's  America,)  which  I  should  always  like,  if  it 
did  not  compel  me  to  write  my  letters  in  the  morning, 
when  I  wish  to  be  employed  in  more  solid  work.  Oh ! 
that  God  would  enable  me  to  execute  my  long-foimed 
purpose  of  writing  another  religious  book.  I  have  also 
a  wish  to  write  something  political ;  my  own  life,  and 
Pitt's  too,  coming  into  the  discussion." 

In  the  autumn  he  resorted  again  to  Bath,  where  he 
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met  with  manj  old  friends,  and  from  which  he  made  ex- 
ooraons  to  the  readences  of  those  of  congenial  spirit ; 
and  he  notices  in  his  diary  among  others :  '*  Sat  with 
Hannah  More  abont  an  honr  and  a  half;  she  as  ani- 
mated as  I  ever  knew  her,  quoting  authors,  many  peo- 
ple, etc.  Off  about  one,  after  praying  teUh  her.'*'  As 
the  mo(nth  of  December  advanced,  he  **  returned  again 
to  his  cottage  retirement  near  Uxbridge,  to  collect  his 
dbildren  around  him  according  to  the  good  old  English 
oustonu  I  lay  no  little  stress  on  tibe  bringing  together 
at  Christmas  all  tiie  members  of  the  family,  if  it  can  be 
effected.  Sueh  an  anniversary,  annually  observed,  tends 
to  heal  any  little  divisions,  and  to  cherish  mutual  at- 
H^achments.''  And  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
he  says:  "Our  dear  boys  living  in  much  harmony. 
What  cause  have  I  for  gratitude,  seeing  my  five  child- 
ren, my  son's  wife,  and  two  grandchildren  all  round  my 
table.  Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soul  I»»  While  cheerful- 
ness and  enjoyinent  of  the  blessings  by  which  he  was 
surrounded  was  manifest  to  all,  yet  he  was  not  insensi- 
ble to  the  many  causes  of  anxiety  which  must  plant  in 
the  heart  of  every  parent,  aware  of  the  corruption  of 
our  fidlen  nature,  a  sense  of  responsibility  which,  though 
not  perceived  by  the  superfidal  observer,  all  who  are 
similarly  exercised  can  appreciate.  "I  sometimes 
think,"  he  said  of  himself,  "  that  I  have  the  art  (though 
undesignedly)  of  concealing  from  my  most  intimate 
associates,  my  real  character.  One  particular  I  doubt 
if  you  have  ever  observed.  I  ought,  however,  to  say 
that  it  is  not  constant;  but  I  am  at  times  much  more 
disposed  to  melancholy  than  you  would  imagine."  And 
writing  to  Mr.  Babington,  he  says:  "The  account  I 
hear  of  you  all  from  my  son  is  very  comfortable :  at  the 
same  time  I  know  that  the  young  hands  do  not  look 
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very  deep  in  tbeir  view  of  people  of  our  time  of  life : 
and  that  while  all  is  oatwardly  oheerfal,  and  therefore 
to  their  eyea  oncloaded  snnshiney  we  parents  may  have 
oar  secret  anxieties  and  griefe." 

It  would  be  seareely  possible^  even  after  following 
the  uniform,  earnest,  actiTe  course  of  his  life  through 
the  long  series  of  years  m  which  it  was  dedicated  to 
the  serrioe  of  Jesus  and  the  good  of  hb  fello  w-oreatures, 
to  conceive  how  multiplied  and  various  were  the  modes 
in  which  he  was  still  constantly  following  out  the  fixed 
purpose  of  his  heart  It  was  not  only  that  it  might  be 
said  of  him,  *^  Nihil  tetigit  quod  non  ornavif  Thi% 
thou^  true,  would  be  &r  short  of  the  entire  truth. 
There  was  nothing  he  touched  which  did  not  open  fbi* 
him  an  opportunity  for  the  introduction  o£  some  refer- 
ence to  the  hidden  fountam  of  joy  which  diffused  glad- 
ness to  all  around.  Tho  sorrows  of  his  fiioids  drew 
ottt  the  rich  streams  of  consdation,  and  their  cares  eli- 
cited couns^  of  ghostly  wisdom,  while  his  adTioe  on 
books  and  religious  affidrs  in  their  various  aspect  proved 
his  heart  still  to  be  fixed  on  its  first  love,  and  his  views 
to  remain  unchanged  on  the  great  principles  of  truth. 
The  following  letter  to  the  Rev.  H.  Venn  exhibits  his 
view»  on  some  important  points :  ^^  It  strikes  me  on  re- 
flection, that  Doddridge's  ^ht  Sermons  on  Regenera- 
ticoi,  and  Witherspoon's  Essay  on  Regeneration,  would 
be  better  for  the  fiiend  we  conferred  about,  than  any 
other  publication  that  occurs  to  me.  He  seemed  to 
want  a  deeper  sense  <^  a  work  to  be  wrought  on  the 
human  heart  by  the  power  of  Gk>d,  and  to  be  wrought 
by  Him  alone,  as  the  apostle  ascribes  that  ardent  de^ 
sire  of  going  to  heaven,  which  is  <»ie  of  the  efiects  ci 
the  iudwelUug  Spirit,  to  the  power  and  workmanship 
of  God — *  now  He  that  hath  wrought  us  for  that  self- 
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Banie  thing  is  God' — ^aiid^  by  the  way,  coosnlt  Pole's 
Synopsis  for  a  note  on  wrought,  Karepr/aaoiuvoq^  expo- 
livit.  Were  he  to  haye  a  jnst  sense  of  the  greatness  of 
the  change  to  be  effected,  and  if  he  would  study  and 
conidder  the  &ir  import  of  those  passages  which  speak 
of  the  tuuon  between  Christ  and  believers  in  St.  John 
6  :  15,  (the  Vine,)  etc,  and  the  17th,  the  three  or  foui 
verses  following,  ^  neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,'  etc. ; 
and  if  he  would  then  compare  these  passages  with 
St.  Paul's  prayers  for  his  Christian  disciples,  in  Eph. 
first  and  third  chapters,  and  in  PhiL  1,  and  Coloss.  1, 
he  would  become  sensible  how  much  more  there  is  than 
he  has  hitherto  conceived,  in  being  a  true  Christian — 
and  thus  i^ading  him  to  detect  the  scantiness  of  his 
own  attainments,  and  discovering  to  him  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  has  been  applying  his  &culties  to 
earthly  interests  and  objects,  and  how  little  he  has  been 
duly  endeavoring  to  obtain  those  large  communications 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  professing  to  believe  the 
Scripture,  he  must  admit  he  might  have  obtained,  (for 
He  is  fidthful  that  hath  promised :)  all  this,  accompa- 
nied with  earnest  prayer,  would  lead  to  that  deep  re- 
morse, that  brokenness  of  heart,  which  would  make 
him  welcome  the  Saviour  as  his  deliverer  from  the 
power  no  less  than  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  look  to 
Him  for  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification, 
and  redemption.  Let  him  consider  the  addresses  to 
the  seven  churches,  and  see  how  our  Lord  enforces  on 
them  the  right  affections  of  the  heart.  I  have  always 
found  people  more  easily  brought  to  see  their  sinful  in- 
gratitude to  God  and  the  Redeemer,  than  any  other 
&ult — and  then  let  our  friend  consider  how  (Rom.  1) 
God  is  represented  as  giving  the  Gentiles  up  to  their 
own  lusts,  because  they  were  not  thankful  for  the 
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comparatiTely  trifling  blessings  they  knew  of.  May 
Qtod  bless  yon,  my  dear  friend,  and  your  Christian  e^ 
forts.  Get  oar  fiiend  to  prayer,  and  all  will  be  weU. 
I  understand  that  charming  daughter  who  lives  with 
him,  is  truly  pious.  Let  her  pray  for  him  too,  and  I 
am  sanguine  in  hopes  aU  will  be  well.  I  should  like 
him  to  read  the  account  of  Dr.  Bateman^s  conversion." 
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CHAPTER   XLIIL 

One  important  qaestion  occupied  bis  thoughts  all 
through  the  autumn.  His  strength  had  been  visibly 
impaired  by  the  severe  attacks  of  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer ;  and  he  was  strongly  recommended  to  retire  from 
public  life.  He  could  not  bring  himself  at  once  to  ac- 
quiesce in  this  decision.  "  The  idea  of  retiring  and  not 
endeavoring  to  bear"  his  "  testimony  once  more  in  sup- 
port of  truth  and  righteousness,"  he  found  "very  pain- 
ful." This  was  not  from  any  restless  wish  to  be  in 
action.  "  There  was  no  particular,"  he  had  three  years 
before  this  time  declared  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  "  in  which 
his  estimate  of  things  had  been  more  corrected  than  in 
his  judgment  of  the  comparative  usefulness  of  different 
individuals.  To  express  my  sentiments  briefly,  I  may 
say  that  I  more  and  more  enter  into  the  spirit  of  that 
beautiful  sonnet  of  Milton's  on  his  blindness,  ending 

*  Who  best 
Bear  His  mild  yoke,  they  servo  Him  best»- 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait" 

This  quietness  of  mind  was  increased  by  his  habitual 
reference  of  all  that  concerned  himself  to  the  leading 
of  God's  providence.  In  the  course  of  this  autumn,  an 
arrangement  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  friendly  zeal 
of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  which  would  have  removed  him  to 
•20* 
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the  calmer  atmosphere  of  the  TTpper  House.  *'  To  yonr 
friendly  suggestion,"  was  his  remarkable  reply,  "re- 
specting changing  the  field  of  my  parliamentary  labors, 
I  must  say  a  word  or  two,  premising  that  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  continue  in  public  life  longer  than  the  present 
Parliament.  I  will  not  deny  that  there  have  been  pe- 
riods in  my  life,  when  on  worldly  principles  the  attain- 
ment of  a  permanent,  easy,  and  quiet  seat  in  the  legis- 
lature, would  have  been  a  pretty  strong  temptation  to 
me.  But,  I  thank  God,  I  was  strengthened  against 
yielding  to  it.  For  (understand  hie  rightly)  as  I  had 
done  nothing  to  make  it  naturally  come  to  me,  I  must 
have  endeavored  to  go  to  it ;  and  this  would  have  been 
carving  for  myself,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  much 
more  than  a  Christian  ought  to  do." 

His  reluctance  to  retire  sprung  from  deep  humility. 
It  was  not  so  much  that  he  wished  to  do  more,  as  that 
he  regretted  he  had  done  so  little. 

To  Mr.  Harford  he  writes :  "  When  I  consider  that 
my  public  life  is  nearly  expired,  and  when  I  review  the 
many  years  I  have  been  in  it,  I  am  filled  with  the  deep- 
est compunction,  from  the  consciousness  of  my  having 
made  so  poor  a  use  of  the  talents  committed  to  my 
stewardship.  The  heart  knows  it«  own  bitterness.  We 
alone  know  ourselves,  the  opportunities  we  have  en- 
joyed, and  the  comparative  use  we  have  made  of  them. 
But  it  is  only  to  your  friendly  ear  that  I  breathe  out  my 
secret  sorrows.  I  might  be  supposed  by  others  to  be 
fishing  for  a  compliment.  Well,  it  is  an  unspeakable 
consolation  that  we  serve  a  gracious  Master,  who  giveth 
liberally  and  upbraideth  not."  This  was  no  pasdng 
feeling.    A  year  later  he  wrote  to-  Mr.  Gumey. 
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To  J,  J.  Oumey. 

"  October  24,  1826. 
"  My  Dsab  Fbeekd  :  My  eyes  are  indifferent,  and 
were  they  ever  so  strong  I  shoald  Tfear  them  out,  were 
I  to  attempt  to  give  expression  to  the  sentiments  and 
feelings  with  which  my  bosom  is  over-charged.  Let  us 
rejoice  and  bless  God  that  we  live  in  a  land  in  which 
we  are  able  to  exert  our  &oulties  in  mitigating  the  snf^ 
ferings,  redresnng  the  wrongs,  and  above  all,  promoting 
the  best  interests  of  our  fellow-creatures.  I  sometimes 
fear  we  are  not  si^iciently  thanks  for  this  most  grati- 
fying and  honorable  distinction ;  and  perhaps  I  feel  this 
tile  more  strongly,  because  in  the  private  ear  of  a  Christ- 
ian  Mend  I  will  whisper,  that  though  I  should  not  speak 
truly  if  I  were  to  charge  my  parliamentary  life  with 
sins  of  commisaion,  (for  I  can  call  God  to  witness,  so 
&r  aa  I  can  recollect,  that  I  always  spoke  and  voted 
according  to  the  dictates  of  my  conscience,  for  the 
public  and  not  for  my  own  private  interest,)  yet  I  am 
but  too  conscious  of  numerous  and  great  six»  of  ofts- 
sion,  many  opportunities  of  doing  good  either  not  at 
all  or  very  inadequately  improved.  Particularly,  from 
an  early  period  of  my  parliamentary  life,  I  intended  to 
propose  a  bill  for  greatJy  lessening  the  number  of  oaths, 
and  once  I  carried  on  a  previous  inquiry,  and  had  a 
committee  formed  for  the  purpose.  But  alas  I  alas !  I 
have  been  forced  to  retire  from  public  life  re  infectft, 
though  I  must  say  that  several  times  I  had  reason  to 
believe  that  some  other  members,  chiefly  official  men, 
would  take  the  measure  off  my  hands,  and  I  always 
preferred  employing  others  on  such  occasions,  that  I 
might  not  be  said  to  be  trying  to  monopolize.    But  my 
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friends  deceived  me.  Believe  me  to  be  ever,  my  dear 
friend, 

**  Yours  very  affectionately, 

**  W.  WiLBEBFOECB.'* 

If  be  now  looked  back  on  many  plans  of  usefulness 
whicb  be  bad  left  unaccomplisbed,  it  was  not  because 
bis  time  bad  been  passed  in  ease  or  self-indulgence, 
but  because  be  had  never  learned  to  ^stop  bis  ears  at 
tbe  cry  of  the  poor."    This  was  a  sample  of  bis  life : 

^^  I  was  with  him  once,^!  says  Lord  Clarendon,  *^  when 
be  was  preparing  to  make  an  important  motion  in  the 
House  of  Conmions.  While  be  was  most  deeply  en- 
gaged, a  poor  man  called,  I  think  bis  name  was  Simkins, 
who  was  m  danger  of  being  imprisoned  for  a  small  debt. 
He  could  find  no  one  to  be  bound  for  him.  Wilber- 
force  did  not  like  to  become  his  surety  witiiout  inquiry ; 
it  was  contrary  to  a  rule  wUbh  he  had  made ;  but  no- 
thing could  induce  him  to  send  the  man  away.  *  EQs 
goods,'  said  be,  ^  will  be  sold,  and  the  poor  fdlow  will 
be  totally  ruined.'  I  believe,  at  last,  he  paid  tbe  debt 
hiiftelf ;  but  I  remember  well  the  interruption  which  it 
gave  to  his  business,  which  he  would  not  resume  till  the 
case  was  provided  for." 

To  a  son  at  college,  he  announced  in  the  following 
letter  his  determination  to  withdraw  from  public  life. 

"  Neab  Uxbridge,  JFkb.  1. 

"  My  Deab :  I  should  not  like  you  to  bear  from 

common  rumor  that  I  have  decided  to  retire  from  pub- 
lic life,  and  therefore,  though  much  pressed  for  time,  I 
announce  to  you  this  to  me  important,  and  what  from 

the  affectionate  concern  my  very  dear takes  in  all 

that  belongs  to  me,  will  b®  to  him  veiy  interesting  in- 
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teffigenoe.  It  is  to  me  almost  like  a  change  of  nature 
to  qnit  parliamentary  life,  all  the  particulars  of  which 
have  been  formed  into  habits  during  a  course  of  almost 
forty-six  years.  But  after  mature  reflection,  the  good 
I  was  likely  to  do  in  the  House  of  Commons  appeared 
to  be  outweighed  by  the  probable  danger  to  my  life, 
and  the  consequent  loss  of  any  good  I  might  yet  do  in 
a  private  station,  either  to  my  oWn  fitmily,  or  to  a  still 
wider  circle.  And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in 
this  comparison,  all  that  may  be  done  in  private  life 
was  to  be  balanced,  not  against  the  efibct  of  the  labors 
of  even  a  smgle  session,  but  that  of  the  occasional  at- 
tendance to  which  alone  my  medical  adviser  would 
accede. 

**  What  cause  have  I  for  thankfulness,  that  in  with- 
drawing &om  the  political  circle,  I  retire  into  the  bosom 
of  a  &mily  whose  affectionate  assiduities  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  cheer  the  lowest  state  of  poverty  and  depres- 
sion, while  I  have  aU  around  me  that  can  administer  to 
my  comfort,  or  ratiier  enjoyment,  in  the  evening  of 
fife!  Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soul  1  Indeed,  I  hope  I 
am  in  some  degree,  though  not  sufficiently,  grateful  for 
an  these  blessings.  Ko  one,  perhaps,  has  such  cause  as 
myself  to  adopt  the  psalmist's  declaration:  ^Surely 
goodness  and  mercy  have  followed  me  all  the  days  of 

my  life.'    Good  night,  my  dear .    Our  fiiends  the 

Babuigtons  are  staying  with  us,  which  leaves  me  less 
time  for  writing  even  than  I  have  eyesight.  I  know  I 
shall  be  much  pressed  to-morrow,  so  I  have  taken  up  a 
very  bad  pen  to-night.  May  God  bless  you — ^the  con- 
stant wish,  as  in  a  few  minutes  it  will  be  the  prayer,  of 
"  Your  most  affectionate  &ther, 

"  W.  WiLBKEFORCB." 
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To  Lady  CHfana  B,  Spanrow  he  wrote  a  &w  days 
later: 

<«Mt  Dbab  FniEiffD:  Be  it  known  to  you,  that  I 
have  at  length  determined  to  withdraw  from  Parlia- 
ment* My  x>fayBioiaa  did  not  absolutely  raquice  this, 
but  he  would  allow  me  to  attend  on  general  days  only, 
etc.,  and  even  this  pennisBU>n>  he  aec<HQ|Muu.ed  by  a  de- 
claration that  if  I  should  bring  on  sudi  another  attack 
as  Phad  last  spring,  I  probably  could  not  stand  it. 
Thus  I  had  to  balance  any  little  good  I  might  hope  to 
do  by  this  occasional  attendance  on  the  House  of  Com* 
mona,  where  in  truth  I  am  not  wanted,  against  the  risk 
of  losing  all  the  benefit  and  comfort  my  £imily,  and 
perhaps  a  wider  drcle,  might  deriye  from  my  prolonged 
continuance  in  private  life,  and  these  being^  the  weights 
in  the  two  seales,  oould  I  doubt  which  prepcmderated? 
I  know  I  need  not  apologice  for  presuming  that  you 
will  not  be  indifEerent.  about  any  ineideiit  that  concema 
me  so  de^ly.  I  hope  not  to  be  idle  in  private  life, 
though  has  noisy.  I  have  much  more  to  write  than  my 
eyes  can  get  through,  but  I  did  not  like  to  use  my 
amanuensifl  in  wn\mg  to  you.  It  is  worse  than  shaking 
hands  with  a  friend  with  one's  gloves  on.    But  I  must 

say  fiatrewell.    I  rejoice  (we  rejoice)  to  hear is 

going  on  so  welL  So  this  world  passes:  one  retires, 
another  comes  forward.  But  there  wiU  be  a  world 
where  there  will  be  none  of  these  changes,  but  in  which 
when  once,  throu^  the  infinite  goodness  of  our  God 
and  Saviour  admitted,  we  shall  continue  forever  in 
happiness  and  glory.  May  you  and  I,  my  dear  Lady 
O.,  and  all  we  most  love,  be  of  that  happy  number." 

The  annunciation  of  this  step  was  received  bv  his 
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fii^dd  With  mlagled  ^aotioBS  of  rejoioing  that  he  was 
ihvtB  about  to  adopt  mieaaures  which  would  prolong,  in 
all  human  probal^ility,  his  sojourn  on  earth,  and  regret 
at  the  loss  which  would  be  sustained  by  the  withdrawal 
of  his  influence,  whieh  was  ever  felt  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  promoticA  of  every  plan  of  philanthropy, 
as  well  as  in  its  moral  tone.  As  a  mere  orator,  his  powers 
had  been  impaked  by  years.  Yet  these  very  years, 
passed,  as  they  had  been^  m  the  public  observation^ 
yet  ^*  without  reproach,,'*  had  given  him  .an  influence 
still  more  power&l  than  even  that  of  burning  words. 
Sir  Samuel  Bomilly  had  once  said  of  him,  that  he  was 
^'  the  most  efficient  speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons;" 
and  Pitt  had  said  repeatedly,  *^  Of  all  the  men  I  ever 
knew,  Wilberforce  has  the  greatest  natural  eloquence;" 
and  Mr.  Morritt  says :  ^'  I  find  that  I  have  recorded  my 
own  general  opinion  of  his  oratory  and  parliamentary 
exertions,  in  terms  which,  though  intended  only  to 
commemorate  for  my  own  future  reflection  the  more 
recant  impression  they  made,  I  extract  from  their  pri- 
vacy in  my  drawer,  that  you  may  be  more  sure  of  their 
being  my  genuine  and  impartial  judgment. 

^^  Wilberforce  held  a  high  and  con^icuous  place  in 
oratory,  even  at  a  time  when  English  eloquence  rivalled 
whatever  we  read  of  in  Athens  or  in  Rome.  His  voice 
itself  was  beautiful;  deep,  clear,  articulate,  and  flexible. 
I  think  his  greatest  premeditated  efforts  were  made  ibr 
the  Abolition  of  the  Trade  in  Slaves,  and  in  supporting 
some  of  the  measures  brought  forward  by  Pitt,  for  the 
more  effectual  suppression  of  revolutionary  machina- 
tions, but  he  often  rose  unprepared  in  mixed  debate, 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  seldom  sat  down 
without  having  struck  into  that  higher  tone  of  general 
reasoning  and  vivid  illustration,  which  left  on  his  hear- 
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ers  the  impression  of  power  beyond  what  the  occasion 
had  called  forth.  He  was  of  course  uneqiud)  and  I 
have  often  heard  him  confess  that  he  never  rose  with- 
out embarrassment,  and  always  felt  for  a  while  that  he 
was  languid  and  speaking  feebly,  though  he  warmed  as 
he  went  on.  I  have  heard  the  late  Mr.  Windham  ex- 
press the  same  discontent  with  himself  both  probably 
from  the  high  standard  of  excellence  at  which  they 
aimed.  I  always  felt,  and  have  often  heaxd  it  remarked 
by  others,  that  in  ail  his  speeches,  long  or  short,  there 
was  generally  at  least  from  five  to  ten  minutes  of  bril- 
liance, which  even  the  best  orator  in  the  House  might 
have  envied. 

**  His  own  unaffected  principles  of  humility,  and  his 
equally  sincere  estimate  of  the  judgment  and  good  in- 
tentions of  others,  which  became  in  advancing  life  more 
and  more  predominant,  influenced  both  his  line  of  ora- 
tory, and  his  reasoning  when  not  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  gradually  left  off  the  keener  weapons  of 
ridicule  and  sarcasm,  however  weU  applied  and  justly 
aimed ;  but  with  the  candor  that  gave  what  he  thought 
due  weight  to  an  adversary's  argument,  he  sometimes 
(as  it  seemed  to  me)  with  undue  diffidence  neglected 
or  hesitated  to  enforce  his  own.  Sometimes  also,  as  on 
the  questions  involving  peace  or  war,  the  wishes  of  his 
heart  were  at  variance  with  the  conclusions  of  hb  un- 
derstanding, and  *  resolutions  of  great  pith  and  mo- 
ment' 

*  Were  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.' 

"  I  have  more  than  once  remonstrated  with  him  for 
giving  us  in  his  speech  the  deliberation  which  passed  in 
his  own  mind,  instead  of  the  result  to  which  it  led  him, 
thus  furnifihinf):  his  opponents  with  bette»r  weapons  than 
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their  own  arsenftl  could  supply.  Of  course  this  led  to 
many  an  impntation  of  inoonsistenoy  from  those  who 
loved  him  not,  which  those  who  knew  him  not  receiv- 
ed ;  but  the  real  difference  was  between  the  manly  de- 
cision of  his  condnct,  and  his  unfeigned  distrust  and 
diffidence  of  his  own  opinions." 

But  though  withdrawn  from  personal  action,  he  by 
no  means  laid  aside  the  interest  he  had  always  taken  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  National  Council.  Affidrs  of 
great  moment  (Catholic  questions)  were  at  the  time 
agitating  the  House,  and  he  records  in  his  diary  his 
views  of  the  merits  of  the  several  speakers,  while  he 
writes  to  Mr.  Buxton :  "  The  veteris  vestigia  flammfe 
are  kindled  into  a  sort  of  dull  heat  by  the  reports  of 
your  new  debates."  Yet,  on  the  very  day  on  which 
his  connection  was  actually  severed  by  the  ^  motion  for 
a  new  writ,"  February  22d,  1825,  he  records  the  cha- 
racter of  the  weather  merely:  "Foggy  in  the  morning, 
but  it  cleared  up  and  became  ddightftd.  The  sun  Mi 
out  all  day.  The  bees  seduced  to  fly  about  into  the 
crocus  cups.    The  tdaoklnrds  singing." 

To  two  of  his  sons  who  had  requested  him  to  send 
them  his  last  frank,  he  wrote  on  the  same  day. 

To  Robert  Isaac  W^Xberfwce^  JBsq.^  and  Samuel  Wtl- 
herforee^  JE&2'.,  Oriel  GoUegey  Oxford. 

"My  Deab  Bots  :  When  Charles  the  First  was  on 
the  very  point  of  exchanging,  as  I  trust,  a  temporal 
for  an  eternal  crown,  he  was  forced  to  be  short,  so  he 
said  but  one  word — and  now  I  have  but  a  moment  in 
which  to  use  my  pen,  and  therefore,  my  dear  boys,  I 
also  will  adopt  his  language,  and  add  as  he  did,  RE- 
MEMBER.— ^You  can  fill  up  the  chasm.    I  will  only 
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add,  that  with  constant  Irishes  and  pfayere  for  your 
usefulness,  comlbrt,  and  honor  here,  and  for  gl<»y,  hon* 
or,  and  iitkmortaHty  for  you  hereafter,  I  remain. 
^Ever  your  moet  aflfectioaate  fiither, 

"  W.  WiLBBRFOBGX. 

'^  I  am  not  clear  that  this  letter  will  pass  free,  and 
therefore  make  it  single.'* 

One  more  extract  in  a  higher  tone  will  eomplete  the 
exhibition  of  his  feelings.  After  speakmg  in  glowing 
language  of  the  ^fuU  harvest"  yoimger  men  might 
live  to  see,  from  "the  good  seed  now  sowing  in  this 
highIy-&yored  land  and  its  dependencies,  let  me  check," 
he  continues,  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Olivia  Sparrow,  ^  this 
random  saHy  of  the  imagination ;  and  for  yon,  though 
much  younger  than  me,  as  well  as  for  mjBfUf,  let  me 
recollect  that  we  may  humbly  hope  through  the  infinito 
merdes  of  our  God  and  Savioiir,  to  behold  all  the  joys 
and  glories  that  I  have  been  anticipating  for  the  gene- 
rations to  come,  but  to  behold  them  ^rom  a  higher  ele- 
yation,  and  through  a  purer  mecEl«m.  We  are  not  told 
that  Moses  was  to  experience  after  death  any  tUng 
different  from  mankind  in  general ;  and  we  know  that 
he  took  part  in  the  events  of  this  lower  world,  and  on 
the  mount  of  transfiguration  talked  with  Christ  con- 
cerning His  death  which  He  was  to  undergo  at  Jerusa- 
lem, And  I  love,  my  dear  friend,  to  dwell  on  this  idea, 
that  after  our  departure  from  the  scene  of  our  earthly 
pilgrimage,  we  shall  witness  the  development  of  the 
plans  we  may  have  formed  for  the  benefit  of  otir  fdlow- 
creatures ;  the  growth  and  fruitage  of  the  good  prin- 
ciples we  have  implanted  and  cultivated  m  our  child- 
ren ;  and  above  all,  the  fulfillment  of  the  prayers  we 
have  poured  forth  for  them,  in  the  large  eftusions  on 
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■  them  of  that  heavenly  js^'ace,  which  above  all  things 

^  we  have  implored  as  their  portion.    It  is  almost,  I  fear, 

to  touch  too  tender  a  string,  but  there  is  one  within 

my  breast  also,  which  vibrates  in  exact  unison  with 

yours ;  and  may  I  add,  that  I  can  not  doubt  our  own 

I  dear  children  are  now  taking  a  tender  interest  in  all 

that  concerns  the  real  happiness  of  those  parents,  the 

value  of  whose  Christian  instruction,  and  prayers,  and 

I  tears,  they  are  in  a  situation  to  estimate  more  justly, 

1  and  therefore  to  feel  for  them  a  more  lively  gratitude, 

I  than  while  they  were  our  fellow-travdlers  through  this 

transitory  world.    I  must  no  longer  trespass  on  my 

slender  stock  of  eyesight,  but  say,  ferewel!.»» 
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CHAPTER  XUV. 

When  Mr.  Wilbeiforce  quitted  Parliament  he  deter- 
mined to  withdraw  from  London  altogether.  His  tem- 
porary retirement  near  Uzbridge  was  exchanged,  there- 
fore, for  a  freehold  residence  at  Highwood  Hill,  a  pleasr 
ant  spot,  just  "beyond  the  disk  of  the  metropolis." 
"We  have  bought  a  house  about  ten  miles  north  of 
London,"  he  tells  Mr.  Gisbome.  "I  shall  be  a  little 
Zemindar  there;  140  acres  of  land,  cottages  of  my 
own,  etc." 

His  feelings  when  purchasing  this  place  are  expressed 
in  his  comments  on  the  habits  of  a  Mend.  "How 
rational  is  his  mode  of  life  I  Domestic  charities  sweet- 
ening and  cheering  the  defilements  of  worldly  afiairs. 
I  partake  in  his  longing  for  repose ;  and  oh  I  may  I  be 
enabled  more  and  more  to  walk  during  the  years  which 
may  yet  remain  for  me  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in 
the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  "Oh I  may  I  only 
walk  with  God  during  my  closing  years,  and  then  where 
is  of  little  consequence." 

His  new  purchase  was  not  ready  for  the  reception  of 
his  fiimily,  and  he  spent  the  spring  and  summer  of  1825 
in  the  quiet  of  his  Uxbridge  cottage,  and  rejoiced  to 
find  more  time  than  heretofore  for  miscellaneous  read- 
ing. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  in  his  correspondence  the 
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evidence  of  the  settled  continuance  of  the  same  piinoi* 
pies  and  modes  of  action  as  had  given  power  and  cha* 
racter  to  his  earlier  years  of  Ghristian  life.  Thus,  at 
this  time  he  writes  to  one  of  his  sons  who  was  aboat 
visiting  York,  on  occasion  of  a  grand  mndcal  perform- 
ance in  the  Mmster :  ^'  Never  was  I  more  affected  by 
mnsic  than  even  by  the  common  service  in  the  Minster. 
But  I  did  not  thhik  I  ought  to  incur  the  expense  for 
such  a  gratification :  so  many  enjoyments  and  comforts 
are  profusely  poured  on  me,  that  I  may  be  well  satisfied 
without  paying  so  dear  for  an  additional  pleasure, 
though  I  own  I  think  music  and  the  taste  for  it  are 
given  to  us  fbr  the  very  purpose  of  exciting  devotional 
feelings ;  and  I  always  regret  that  in  such  perfonnanoes 
as  the  MesEoah,  the  attendant  circumstances  are  so  sad- 
ly calculated  to  damp  and  dissipate  those  spiritual  af- 
fections which  the  mufflio  of  itself  is  so  fitted  to  call 
forth.  How  beyond  measure  more  I  have  always 
thought  I  should  enjoy  it  if  I  were  in  a  situation  in 
which  I  could  hear  it  idl  without  being  seen  or  being 
obliged  to  chat,  and  express  my  admiration  of  this  song 
and  that  chorus.  But  when  music  is  performed  in  a 
Cathedral  we  should  endeavor  to  compose  the  mind, 
to  recollect  ourselves,  and  strive  to  fimcy  we  are  listen- 
ing to  the  sound 

<  SymphoDious  of  ten  thousand  haips  that  tune 
Angelic  harmonieS)  the  empyreaa 
Rmging  with  hallelujahs.' 

I  was  called  away  yesterday  before  I  had  finished  my 
letter,  and  I  have  resumed  my  pen  to-day,  (Sunday,) 
and  therefore  I  must  make  the  remainder  of  my  letter 
suitable  to  the  day.  And  I  know  not  how  I  can  do 
it  better,  than  by  mentioning  to  you,  what  I  intended 
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Baying  before  we  parted,  but  neglected;  I  meaa  that, 
cm  refleoti(Hi,  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  general  strain 
of  our  conrersatian  on  the  Sunday  when  we  were  all 
togeib^.  And  as  my  dear  children,  to  do  them  jnstiee, 
are  apt  to  take  tixeir  tone  from  me»  I  fear  I  have  been 
chiefly  in  &alt.  May  tiie  Lord  forgive  me  I  I  am  per- 
suaded we  dboold  make  it  a  chief  part  of  our  Sunday's 
occupationi  to  cultivate  a  spiritual  frame  of  mind,  to 
confirm  and  strengthen  our  sense  of  the  reality  of  in- 
visible things.  It  is  a  great  acquirement,  to  be  able  to 
reidiae  the  unseen  world;  more  espedally  before  we 
eogage  in  i»rayer,  we  should  endeavor  to  feel  ourselves 
in  the  presence  oi  our  God  and  Saviour.  I  find  my 
striving  to  do  this  especially  efiTectual  in  producing  a 
sense  both  of  contrition  and  of  awe,  and  of  gratitude 
and  confiding  hx^e.  And  here  let  me  remark,  that  I  am 
persuaded,  we  all  sadly  wanting  to  oursdves  in  not 
striving  more  to  attain  spiritual  joy.  Ohl  we  do  not 
live  up  to  our  Christian  state  and  pnvil^es.  If  we  ex- 
amine the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  St.  Paul's  Bpisdes, 
we  shall  find  how  much  Christian  joy  is  spoken  of  as 
naturally  belonging  to  real  Christians.  My  very  dear 
^  do  you  strive,  I  beseech  you,  after  this  blessed  af- 
fection, and  be  assured  you  may  attain  it  if  you  duly 
strive.    But  my  eyes  are  tired.    I  must  go  to  prayer, 

where  my  dear will  occupy  a  special  place  in  my 

heart.  Oh !  may  my  dear  son  be  carried  safely  through 
the  ordeal  through  which  he  is  now  passing,  and  may 
he  exhibit  the  life  and  character,  and  enjoy  the  peace 
and  joy  of  a  Christian.  I  should  never  have  done,  if  I 
were  to  go  on  till  I  had  exhausted  all  the  affectionate 
emotions  which  crowd  for  expression." 

To  another  of  his  sons  he  says:  "If  you  do  not  pos- 
sess a  copy  of  Venn's  Sermons,  I  must  send  them  to 
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y€niy  and  i^eoonuDend  th^B,  not  for  your  panshioiienP 
QBe,  but  your  own.  They  oontidn  much  good  Bdii0e» 
and  a  strain  of  tme  piety.  He  was  a  man,  for  whose 
writings  it  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  a  strong  recommenda- 
tion to  yon,  that  I  enta1;ained  for  the  man  himself  the 
highest  esteem  and  affeotion«  I  hope  yon  are  reading 
Ridunond's  Life.  He  was  an  exoelient  man,  and  wikb- 
ont  any  superiority  of  talents  or  aoquirements,  was 
eminently  usefoL  Indeed,  the  pains  he  took  with  his 
parishioners  indicated  such  a  seal  in  his  Maatear's  cause, 
as  could  scarcely  fiul  to  impress  the  hearts  of  his  flock 
with  a  sense  of  the  interest  he  took  in  their  well-being* 
One  summer  we  were  for  several  months  cmly  four 
miles  from  Turrey,  Bichmond's  parish — ^he  then  habitor 
ally  met  his  parishianers  four,  if  not  five  times  in  the 
week.  One  evening  he  would  read  some  book  and 
make  remarks  upon  it,  for  example,  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress; on  another  he  would  pray  and  sing  hymns.  I 
have  been  at  one  of  these  meetings,  and  have  seen  a 
bam,  fitted  up  a  little  for  the  purpose,  filled  with  the 
peasantry  in  the  smo^-firocks  in  which  they  had  been 
laboring.  I  forget  whether  or  not  you  have  Scott's 
Life.  It  is  well  worth  your  halntual  perusal.  *  *  ♦ 
My  very  dear  — — ,  I  pray  daily  twice  jR>r  you,  and  so 
I  hope  you  do  for  me.  Oh !  prayer,  prayer  is  the  great 
m^tainer  of  spiritual  life. 

The  house  at  Highwood  Hill  being  not  still  in  a  con- 
dition fi>r  immediate  occupancy,  he  spent  the  autumn 
partly  in  visits  to  his  old  fiiends,  and  partly  at  Uxbridge, 
where  he  was  much  visited  by  them;  and  his  diary 
contains  many  interesting  records  of  the  delight  he 
experienced  in  these  circumstances,  as  well  as  of  his 
estimate  of  the  character  of  persons  already  known  or 
about  risiDg  above  the  public  horizon.    The  pc^ular 
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works  of  the  day,  whether  treating  of  politics  or  other 
sabjects,  were  read  to  him,  and  ^lioit  his  expressions  of 
approval  or  oondemnation.  Thus  after  hearing  ^(91- 
hatgh  Heview  of  Rosoo^s  Boccaocio,  he  says :  ^'  What  an 
occupation  for  a  man  of  talents  in  advanoed  age  I"  And 
on  another  occasion:  *'Too much timetaken, and  inteiest, 
too,  in  Walter  Scott's  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian.  Tet  I  only 
hear  it  in  afternoon  and  evening.  Mndi  the  best  of 
his  novels  that  I  have  heard.  Jeanie  Deans  a  truly 
Christian  character,  and  beantifol  as  &r  as  it  goes.  Tet 
I  have  been  tempted  to  bestow  some  eyesight  and  tune 
upon  it  which  should  have  been  better  employed." 
*^  Never,"  says  his  son,  ^'  did  he  lay  down  these  fiuci- 
nating  volumes  without  repeating  his  complaint, '  that 
they  should  have  so  little  moral  or  religious  object. 
They  remind  me,'  he  ssdd,  '  of  a  giant  spending  his 
strength  in  cracking  nuts.  I  would  rather  go  to  render 
my  account  at  the  last  day  carrying  with  me  The  Shep- 
herd of  Salisbury  Plain,  than  bearing  the  load  of  all 
those  volumes,  fidl  as  they  are  of  genius.' "  It  would 
cumber  this  volume  to  make  large  extracts  firom  his 
diaries.  Some  few,  as  mere  indices  of  the  state  of  his 
mind,  may  be  thus  introduced  occasionally : 

" '  Butterworth  break&sted ;  full  of  matter  and  good 
works — all  activity ;  God  bless  him !  Dear  Simons  in 
full  feather,  but  too  wild,  and  in  prayer  too  fiuniliar. 
Saw  a  delightful  letter  from  Bishop  Heber — 200  natives 
converts,  and  he  never  saw  meeker  Christians,  or  of 
more  intense  and  touching  piety."  An  ardent  love  for 
the  Liturgy  grew  manifestly  with  his  years.  He  breaks 
out  this  winter  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  into  a  warm  ex- 
pression of  his  "delight  in  the  principles  of  our  various 
formularies.  Though  they  are  sometimes  unconsdonsly 
possessed  and  used,  and  their  nature  and  qualities  often 
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misconoeiyed,  and  at  timea  calunmiated ;  yet  in  ciroum 
stances  of  depression  and  desolation  their,  sanative  ex- 
cellence displays  itself  like  some  lidi  unguent  that  had 
been  frozen  and  torpid ;  they  begin  to  emit  their  heal- 
ing fragrance,  and  to  supply  an  antidote  to  the  poison, 
that  would  othwwise  consume  the  yitals." 

In  December  he  spent  a  few  days  with  Mr.  Harford, 
at  Blaize  Castle ;  and  here  '^he  slid,"  says  his  host,  ^^  in- 
sensibly into  continuous  descriptions  of  parliamentary 
scenes  with  whi^  he  had  been  connected. 

^^'When  Lord  Londcmderry  was  in  his  ordinary 
mood,  he  was  very  tiresome,  so  slow  and  heavy,  his 
sentences  only  half  formed,  his  matter  so  confined,  like 
what  is  said  of  the  French  army  in  the  Moscow  retreat 
when  horse,  foot,  and  carriages  of  all  sorts  were  hud- 
dled together,  helter^elter  |  yet  when  he  was  tho* 
roughly  warmed  and  excited,  he  was  often  very  fine, 
very  stateanan^e,  and  seemad  to  rise  quite  into  an* 
other  man. 

'^ '  Our  g^ieral  impression  of  Sheiidaa  was,  that  he 
came  to  the  House  with  his  flashes  prepared  and  ready 
to  be  let  oC  He  avoided  encountering  Pitt  in  unfore- 
seen debating,  but  when  forced  to  it,  usually  came  off 
welL 

^' '  Fox  was  often  truly  wonderful.  He  would  begin 
at  full  tear,  and  roll  on  for  hours  together  without  tiring 
either  lumself  or  us. 

'^  ^Fitt  talked  a  great  deal  among  his  fri^ds.  Fox 
in  general  society  was  quiet  and  unassuming.  Sheridan 
was  a  joUy  companion,  and  told  good  stories,  but  has 
been  overrated  as  a  wit  by  Moore. 

'^  ^  Fox  was  truly  amiable  in  private  life,  and  groat 
aUowanee  ought  to  be  made  for  him :  his  &ther  was  a 
80 
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profligate  politician,  and  allowed  him  as  much  money 
to  gamble  with  as  ever  he  unshed.' 

"  I  asked  him  if  he  remembered  the  miser  Elwes,  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ?  *  Perfectly ;  and  that  ques- 
tion reminds  me  of  a  curious  incident  which  one  day 
befell  that  strange  being.  In  my  younger  days  we 
often  went  to  the  House  in  full  dress,  on  nights,  for  ex- 
ample, when  we  were  any  of  us  going  to  the  opera. 
Bankes,  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  was  seated  next 
Elwes,  who  was  leaning  his  head  forward  just  at  the 
moment  when  Bankes  rose  hastily  to  leave  his  seat, 
and  the  hilt  of  his  sword  happening  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  miser's  wig,  which  he  had  probably  picked  off 
some  scare-crow,  it  was  unconsciously  home  away  by 
Bankes,  who  walked  in  his  stately  way  down  the  House, 
followed  by  Elwes,  full  of  anxiety  to  regain  his  treasure. 
The  House  was  in  a  roar  of  merriment,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment Bankes  looked  about  him  wondering  exceedingly 
what  had  happened.  The  explanation  was  truly  amus- 
ing, when  he  became  conscious  of  the  sword-hilt  which 
he  had  acquired.' 

"As  we  were  one  day  talking  of  devotional  poetry, 
'  Dr.  Johnson,'  said  he,  *  has  passed  a  very  sweeping 
condemnation  on  it,  and  has  given  his  opinion,  that 
success  in  this  species  of  composition  is  next  to  impos- 
dble.  And  the  reason  which  he  gives  for  it  is,  that  all 
poetry  implies  exaggeration,  but  the  objects  of  religion 
are  so  great  in  themselves,  as  to  be  incapable  of  aug- 
mentation. One  would  think,  however,  that  religion 
ought  to  be  the  very  region  of  poetry.  It  relates  to 
subjects  which,  above  all  otherd,  agitate  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  mankind ;  it  embodies  every  thing  that  can 
melt  by  its  tenderness,  or  elevate  by  its  sublimity;  and 
it  has  a  natural  tendency  to  call  forth  in  the  highest 
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degree,  feelings  of  gratitnde  and  thankfulness  for  ines- 
timable  mercies.  His  prejudice,  poor  xpan,  appears  to 
me  to  resolve  itself  into  the  same  cause  which  prevented 
his  deriving  comfort  fi'om  the  cnltivation  of  religion. 
The  view  whioh  he  took  of  Ohristianitj  acted  on  his 
fears,  it  inspired  him  with  terror,  it  led  him  to  supersti- 
tion, but  it  did  not  animate  his  affections,  and  therdfore 
it  neither  duly  inflneneed  his  conduct,  nor  imparted 
comfort  to  his  feelings.' 

"  We  were  talking  of  the  levity  and  gayety  of  heart 
of  the  Ftench,  even  under  the  severest  misfortunes. 
This  drew  forth  an  anecdote,  whioh  had  been  related 
to  him  by  Mr.  Htt.  ^  Shortly  after  the  tragical  death 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  M.  Perigord,  an  emigrant  of  some 
consequence,  who  had  made  Mr.  Pitt's  acquaintance  at 
Versailles,  took  refoge  in  England,  and  on  coming  to 
London,  went  to  pay  his  respects  in  Downing  Stre^. 
The  conversation  naturally  turned  upon  the  bloodysoenes 
of  the  French  Revolution ;  on  their  &tal  consequences 
to  social  order ;  and  in  particular  on  the  barbarity  with 
which  the  imfortunate  queen  had  been  treated.  The 
Frenchman's  feelings  were  quite  overcome,  and  he  ex* 
diumed  amidst  violent  sobbing:  '^Ahl  Monsieur  Pitt, 
la  pauvre  Heine  I  la  pauvre  Beine !"  These  words  had 
scarcely  been  nttered,  when  he  jumped  up  as  if  a  new 
idea  suddenly  possessed  him,  and  looking  towards  a 
little  dog  which  came  with  him,  he  exclaimed :  '^  Ge- 
pendant,  Monsieur  Pitt,  il  £mt  vous&ire  voir  mon  petit 
chien  danser."  Then  pulling  a  small  kit  out  of  his 
pocket,  he  began  dancing  about  the  room  to  the  sound 
of  his  little  instrument,  and  calling  to  the  dog,  '^  Fan- 
chon,  Fanchon,  dansez,  dansez,"  the  little  animal  in- 
stantly obeyed,  and  they  cut  such  capers  together  that 
the  minister's  gravity  was  quite  overcome,  and  he  burst 
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mto  a  loud  laugh,  hardly  knoindng  whether  he  was  moit 
amused  or  astonidied.' '' 

The  '^  loTO  of  ease"  never  taiiKted  his  old  age.  He 
had  entered  private  life  with  the  remark :  ^^A  man  need 
not  be  idle  because  he  ceases  to  be  loquacious."  ^^Alaa  I" 
he  oomplsins  at  the  begiiming  of  the  next  year,  *^life  is 
stealmg  away.  It  ought  to  shock  me  to  think  how  aQ 
are  at  work  endeavoring  to  promote  the  poor  slaves^ 
weU-being.  But  all  my  fiiends  advised  retiring.  Well, 
let  me  at  least  try  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  that  verse  of 
this  evening's  &mily  reading :  ^  Be  ye  always  abounding 
in  the  woric  of  the  Lord«' " 

He  occupied  until  the  spring  a  house  at  Beokenham, 
which  had  been  lent  him  by  a  friend,  where  he  enjoyed 
much  of  that  retirement  which  he  so  long  had  coveted. 
^  Few  callers  here.  I  have  my  time  more  to  myself 
than  I  can  expect  abnost  anywhere."  ^^  May  I  especially 
strive  against  that  fttal  trifling  away  part  of  the  closing 
hour  at  night.  Let  me  employ  an  hour  in  sfdritual  ex- 
ercises, prayer,  meditation,  Scripture  readkig,  and  other 
serious  books,  as  lives,  etc.'' 

Here  his  rarer  intercourse  wii^  society  was  under  the 
same  rules  as  when  he  moved  in  the  full  stream  of  Lon- 
don life.  ^Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  eame  in  l^e  evenmg. 
How  little  did  I  improve  the  opportunity,  though  in- 
deed I  know  not  what  could  be  done,  but  to  show  civil- 
ity, and  that  I  had  no  boms  or  tail !" 

Through  the  Christmas  holidays  his  fitmily  aB  ga- 
thered  round  him ;  and  with  them  and  vidts  from  his 
friends  in  London,  his  time  was  fully  occupied.  His 
tjioughts,  too,  turned  watchfully  to  the  progress  of  the 
cause  with  wliich  his  life  had  been  identified ;  and  he 
was  often  busy  with  his  pen  in  guiding  the  decisions  of 
its  chief  conductors.    *'  Macaulay  giving  me  useful  in- 
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tdUgence.  We  diffeiing  aboat  Female  Anti-Slavery 
ABSOCiations.  Babington  with  me,  grounding  it  on  St. 
Paid.  I  own  I  can  not  rdish  the  plan.  AU  priyate  ex- 
ertions for  finch  an  object  become  their  character,  but 
for  ladies  to  meet,  to  pnbMi,  to  go  from  honse  to  house 
stirring  up  petitions — ^these  appear  to  me  proceedings 
imsuited  to  the  fem^  character  as  deUneated  in  Scrip- 
ture. And  though  we  should  lunit  the  interference  of 
our  ladies  to  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity,  I  fear 
its  tendency  would  be  to  mix  them  in  all  the  multiform 
war&re  of  political  life." 

On  the  15th  of  June,  he  took  possession  of  his  house 
at  Highwood  HiE,  with  the  characteristic  entry — '^Late 
when  got  home,  and  had  a  too  hasty  prayer  fiir  first 
settlement  in  a  new  house — all  in  confusicm."  He  was 
now  here  only  for  a  week,  and  then  went  on  into  Suf- 
folk. 

^  26th.  Dmed  at  Samuel  Hoare>8  at  Hampstead,  with 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lusfaington,  and  William  AUen,  who  still 
goes  on  doing  good.  Miss  Joanna  BaalUe  came  in  the 
eyening — so  like  the  Doctor,  as  quite  to  aifect  me.  Dr. 
Lushington  actkig  a  most  importuit  part  in  changing 
the  condition  of  the  colored  class  through  the  whole 
West-Indies,  by  contending  against  the  oppression  ex- 
erdned  towards  Lecesne  and  D'Escoffery.  Oh  I  what 
a  glorious  thing  it  is  for  a  man  to  be  a  member  of  a 
free  coimtry !  He  and  Miss  Baillie  were  asked  if  they 
beliered  in  a  particular  Pk«oyidenoe.  *  Yes,*  they  re- 
plied, *on  great  occasions.'  As  unphiiosophical  as 
unseriptnral — ^must  not  the  smallest  Miiks  be  as  neces- 
sary for  maintaining  the  continuity,  as  the  greatest  ? 
Great  and  little  belong  to  our  littl^iess,  but  there  is  no 
great  and  littie  to  God.'' 

The  manner  in  which  bis  time  was  i^nt  may  be 
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gathered  from  the  principles  he  had  always  possessed, 
and  the  ilitistrations  already  given.  The  evidences 
of  his  warm  affection  for  the  Established  Church  of 
England,  and  his  entire  approbation  of  her  doctrine 
and  services,  is  spread  on  every  page  of  his  diary 
and  manifested  in  his  entire  course  of  life.  This  did 
not,  however,  interfere  with  the  most  free  and  cor- 
dial affection  for  those  whose  views  differed  from  his 
own.  Thus  while  at  Bath,  in  the  year  1826,  he  says  in 
bis  diary:  '^  Saturday.  Joseph  John  Ghimey  came  in  the 
afternoon  to  stay  till  Monday.  Evening,  Butterworth 
also,  and  Mr.  White,  New-Zealand  missionary.  A  most 
mteresting  evening.  Hearing  from  White  how  he  and 
his  companions  proceeded  on  their  first  arrival,  and  the 
dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed — their  lives  sus- 
pended on  the  vibrating  beams  of  the  balance.  With 
Joseph  Gumey  to  the  Quaker's  meeting.  We  sat  still 
(they  all  with  their  hats  on)  for  abont  twenty  minutes. 
Then  Gumey  slowly  rose,  and  prayed  for  about  five 
minutes  an  opening  prayer.  Then  he  preached,  as  we 
i^ould  say,  for  about  an  hour,  (no  text,)  and  for  want, 
perhaps,  of  divisions,  it  appeared  rambling,  and  left  no 
deposit,  only  impression ;  then  after  a  short  pause,  he 
prayed  about  ten  minutes,  and  after  a  short  pause,  notice 
given  that  service  at  six,  and  neighbors  shook  hands 
with  each  other.  Game  away  thankful  that  not  Qua- 
kers. Ko  Scripture  reading,  no  Common  Pray»*.  The 
prayer  himself  kneels,  the  rest  stand.    Afternoon  to 

Chapel — an  excellent,  sound  sermon."    This  was 

probably  Mr.  Jay's  chapel.  Before  his  marriage — 
soon  after  his  conversion  from  the  mere  child  of  this 
world  to  the  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — Mr. 
W.  had  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Jay,  and 
this  acquaintance  had  ripened  into  a  warm  Christian 
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fiaendahip  which  does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  any 
interraption  or  abatement  during  the  long  period  which 
intervened  between  that  time  and  this  his  hist  yisit  to 
Bath.  Differing  as  they  did  decidedly  on  the  matter 
of  church  government,  there  was  yet  the  higher,  holier, 
closer  bond  by  which  they  were  made  one  in  Christ 
Jesus,  each  partaking  of  His  Spirit,  which  held  them  in 
a  communion  and  fellowship  more  intimate  by  far  than 
that  outward  communion  which  is  but  the  symbol  of 
the  true ;  an  union  of  which  they  who  have  once  par- 
ticipated, know  none  tnore  lasting,  since  it  is  the  com- 
mencement of  an  eternal  fellowship;  none  of  deeper 
sympathy,  for  it  is  holy  and  pure  as  the  source  from 
which  it  spnngs ;  none  less  liable  to  interruption,  for  it 
is  filled  with  the  essential  nature  of  that  Love  which 
hopeth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  endoreth  all 
things,  and  of  which  the  Spirit  of  Truth  hath  declared 
that  it  never  faileth,  surviving  alike  Hope  and  Faith. 
Such  was  the  communion  of  Wilberforoe  with  Gumey 
and  Jay.  Differing  on  points  which  each  thought 
though  not  ^^  of  the  very  essence"  of  religion,  yet  of 
the  highest  importance^  points  which  neither  could  with 
a  good  conscience  keep  out  of  view,  points  on  which 
each  gloried  as  a  ^'  cause  of  thankfuLness"  that  he  di^ 
fered  from  the  other,  each  yet  welcomed  the  other  as 
a  brother  ^^  in  Christ,"  because  each  saw  in  the  other 
the  fruits  of  that  Spirit  of  Christ,  without  which  who- 
soever liveth  is  yet  dead,  and  other  than  which  no 
power  can  make  any  one  a  member  of  '^His  body, 
which  is  the  Church,  the  fullness  of  Him  who  filleth  all 
in  all."  (Eph.  1 :  23.)  One  of  the  beautiful  results  of 
this  true  knitting  into  one  body  is  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Mr.  Jay,  written  twenty  years  before 
this  period,  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  from  Bath,  where  he 
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yytis  then  Bojouming  for  the  benefit  -of  the  waters.  Ifr. 
Jay  had  even  thus  early  acquired  great  celebrity,  and 
had  gone  to  London  to  preach. 

"  Nkab  Bath,  Sept.  ^20,  ld08. 
^^  Mt  Dsab  Bib  :  I  commence  my  letter  with  tmaf- 
fected  doubtB  whether  I  should  apologize  for  debying 
it  so  long,  or  for  even  now  writing  it.  I  hare  for  a 
fortnight  past  been  on  the  point  g£  taking  tip  my  pen, 
and  knowing  on  the  one  hand  that  I  am  addressing  a 
man  of  whose  candor  and  liberality  of  spirit  I  would 
rather  speak  to  any  other  than  himself;  and  on  the 
other,  my  conscience  bearing  me  witness,  that  I  am 
actuated  by  pure  benerolence,  and  love  without  dis- 
simulation :  I  will  proceed  to  fhlfili  the  most  raluable 
duty  of  friendship.  Tet,  when  I  go  on  to  state  that  it 
is  to  observe  on  your  mode  of  preac^iing  that  I  have 
resolved  to  address  you,  I  am  aware  that  I  may  not 
without  reason,  appear  guilty  of  the  same  presumption 
as  the  philosopher  who  undertook  to  leeture  Hannibal  on 
the  art  of  war ;  for  you  must — it  can  be  no  compliment 
to  say  it — have  studied  vastly  more  than  myself  the  way 
of  sddresang  your  hearers,  and  have  balanced  opposite 
considerations,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Tet  it  may  be  of  use  to 
a  minister  that  a  friend  should  tell  him  what  the  hear- 
ers say,  not  to  control,  but  to  inform  his  judgment,  that 
having  all  before  him,  he  may  at  lengdi  decide  for  hhn- 
self.  I  have,  then,  (to  come  to  the  point,)  been  told 
from  various  quarters,  that  your  strain  <^  preaching  has 
been  of  late  not  sufficiently  evangelical,  and  though  the 
few  opportunities  I  have  myself  had  of  hearing  you^ 
(opportunities  which  I  always  pri«e  as  the  greatest  of 
my  Bath  pleasures,)  scarcely  qualify  me  to  judge  for 
myself  on  this  question ;  yet  I  should  not  be  honest, 
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were  I  not  to  confess  that  they  have  rather  oonfirmed 
t)ie  report  which  has  reached  me  from  otiiers.  It 
has  heen  ascribed  to  yoar  having  witnessed  the  sad 
consequences  of  an  unwarranted  application  of  the 
promises  and  blessiDgB  <^  the  Gospel,  and  I  have  my- 
self also  ascribed  it  to  a  csmse  connected  with  the  for- 
mer :  I  mean  to  your  observing  that  the  bulk  of  pro- 
fessors were  shame&liy  uninstructed  in  the  Christian 
system,  and  ignorant  of  the  very  Scriptures  in  which 
they  say  that  they  have  eternal  hfe.  I  hope  I  need  not 
assure  you  that  no  man  is  more  vehement  agamst  that 
way  of  preaching,  whidi  indolence,  I  fear,  more  than 
any  other  oonsideraticm,  has  rendered  so  general,  of 
&>11owing  so  little  the  example  of  the  sacred  writers,  as 
to  be  i^ways  inosting  xm  one  single  topic.  I  can  not 
want  you  to  leave  your  ^dxiess,  vrith  which  your  talents 
and  Imowledge  enable  you  to  honor  God  and  serve 
man.  I  can  not  wish  you  to  give  up  the  various  melo- 
dies with  which  a  bountiful  Creator  has  endowed  you, 
for  the  unvaried  strain  of  one  cuckoo  note,  but  there  is 
a  mode  (and  no  man  knows  it  better)  of  preaching 
evangehcal  truth  practically,  aad  applying  evangelically 
the  rich  and  fall  variety  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  the  word  of  God.  I  am  aware,  too,  that  there  may 
be  no  danger  of  your  being  misunderstood  by  your  own 
stated  congregation.  But,  indeed,  my  dear  sir,  you 
are  ^  a  debtor  to  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians*'  Con- 
rader  the  situation  in  which  you  stand.  Not  another 
minister  in  Bath,  whom  any  of  the  poor,  wretched  up- 
per classes  are  likely  to' hear,  who  preadies  the  Gtoqael. 
They  come  perhaps  to  your  chapel ;  they  never  heard 
the  word  of  life  before ;  they  never  may  have  another 
opportunity.  Pity  them,  my  dear  sir,  as  I  know  yon 
30* 
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do.  They  above  all  others  deserve  to  be  pitied.  I 
have,  alas !  been  more  conversant  with  them  than  yoo, 
and  am,  therefore,  the  more  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
their  wretched  ignorance  in  spiritual  things.  And  now, 
my  dear  sir,  I  have  only  to  express  my  hopes,  that  you 
will  do  justice  to  the  motives  of  esteem  and  regard 
which  have  dictated  this  letter,  and  it  may  be  as  well 
to  add,  that  no  human  being,  not  even  Mrs.  Wilber- 
force  herself  knows  of  its  being  written.  It  appears 
to  me  that  all  friendly  offices  of  this  kind  are  likely  to 
be  more  pure  1^*om  all  improper  mixture,  when  they 
are  known  by  the  two  individuals  alone  from  whom  and 
to  whom  the  representation  is  made.  And  besides  this 
motive  for  secresy,  I  must  add,  that  it  requires  a  very 
different  degree  of  evidence  and  conviction  to  warrant 
the  priveUe  communication  of  censure  to  a  fiiend,  and 
the  mention  of  it,  if  it  is  to  become  ever  so  little  pub- 
lic ;  for  if  any  thing  be  at  M  divulged,  who  shall  say 
*  thus  far  and  no  farther  ?'  I  can  not  pass  this  occa- 
sion of  expressing  the  sincere  pleasure,  and  I  hope  I 
may  say  improvement,  with  which  I  have  read  the  first 
and  a  great  part  of  your  second  volume  of  Sermons ; 
the  publication  of  which  may,  I  trust,  be  beneficial  in 
various  ways ;  and  I  must  advise  your  sending  forth  an 
addition  to  their  number. 

"  I  remain,  my  dear  sir, 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  W.  WlUBBBPOBOB." 

On  the  publication  of  the  "Evening  Exercises," 
Mr.  Jay  dedicated  them  to  his  friend,  by  permission, 
and  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  work  is  thus  acknow- 
ledged ; 
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^^Elmdon  House,  njcas  Bibmingham,  Dec,  30^,  1831. 

'^  Mt  Dsas  Sib  :  Though  I  will  not  withhold  from 
Mrs.  Wilborforce  the  pleasure  of  aaswering  your  friend- 
,  ly  letteif  I  can  not  be  satisfied  without  assuiing  you  with 
my  own  pen,  that  I  feel  honored  as  well  as  gratified  by 
the  proof  of  your  esteem  and  regard  for  me,  which 
yon  gave  by  desiring  to  place  my  name  at  the  head  of 
your  publication.  It  gives  me  unaffected  pleasure  to 
reflect  that  my  name  will  be  thus  permanently  asso- 
ciated with  yours,  and  may  this,  my  dear  sir,  with  all 
your  other  labors  of  love,  be  abundantly  blessed.  May 
the  Gracious  Giver  of  all  good,  who  has  already  ren- 
dered you  an  instrument  of  such  extensive  usefulness, 
continue  to  prosper  the  endeavor  to  promote  the  tem- 
poral, and  stiU  more  the  eternal  benefit  of  your  fellow- 
creatures  ;  and  after  a  long,  protracted  sphere  of  use- 
fulness and  honor,  may  you  at  length  hear  addressed  to 
you  those  blessed  words, '  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant,'  etc.  Suffer  me  also  to  add  my  humble  prayer, 
and  let  me  hope  that  it  will  be  yours  also,  that  I  may 
one  day  welcome  you  into  that  better  world ;  and  that, 
though  by  somewhat  different  paths,  yet  tending  to 
the  same  point,  and  gravitating,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, to  the  same  centre,  we  may  at  length  meet 
where  holiness,  and  happiness,  where  love,  and  peace, 
and  gratitude,  and  joy,  will  be  unalloyed  and  everlast- 
ing. Such,  my  dear  sir,  is  my  sincere  wish,  and  some- 
times shall  be  the  prayer  for  you  and  for  all  that  are 
dear  to  you. 

"  Yours,  with  cordial  esteem  and  attachment, 

"  W.  W." 

Even  these  sentiments  of  warm  affection  and  approval 
are  quite  consistent  with  the  feelings  which  dictated  an 
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entry  in  his  diary  in  the  year  1825 :  " at  Jay's, 

where  I  greatly  wished  to  go,  but  thought  it  wrong." 
The  circumstances  which  brought  it  into  the  category 
of  those  things  which  the  apostle  thought  ^  iawfhl "  but  * 
not  expedient,  are  not  stated,  but  in  such  circumstances 
the  most  consistent  follower  of  Christ  is  often  placed. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

Thb  chief  feature  of  1827,  was  a  progress  whidi  he 
made  after  an  interval  of  almost  twenty  years  through 
his  native  comity. 

Many  of  his  letters  at  this  time,  are  colored  more  or 
less  by  the  tone  of  thought  excited  by  the  death  of 
Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Oanning.  *'  Whatever  span 
of  life  may  yet  be  left  to  ns,"  he  said  to  Hannah  More, 
^  may  we  both  be  ttshig  bur  remaining  days  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  last.  My  Mends  are  daily  dropping  aronnd 
me.  The  companions  of  my  yont^,  then  &t  stronger 
and  more  healthy  than  I  was,  are  worn  out,  while  I 
Btin  remain."  And  to  Mr.  Babington  he  says :  **When 
you  last  wrote  to  me,  you  were  under  the  influence  of 
a  feeHng  that  has  of  late  been  often  called  into  exercise 
with  me  also ;  that  which  is  excited  by  seeing  our  old 
friends  dropping  off  one  after  another  while  we  are  left 
behind. 

'Hiec  data  poena  dlu  viventibTis,  ut  renovata 
Semper  c3ftde  donnu^  mtiltiflqae  in  Inctlbus,  mqne 
Perpetuo  tamton  eC  nigra  veste  senoBcaBt.' 

But  how  different  are  the  emotions  with  which  we  may 
regard  the  deaths  of  our  friends  from  those  of  the  hea- 
then poet  t  And  it  is  one  of  the  indirect  rewards  of 
such  religious  principles  and  habits  as  lead  us  to  select 
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our  Mends  from  the  excellent  ones  of  the  earth,  that 
we  are  not  compelled  to  seek  for  comfort  by  forgetting 
the  companions  of  oar  choice  that  are  taken  from  us, 
but  may  follow  them  in  our  thoughts  and  sympathies 
into  that  paradise  into  which  we  trust  they  have  been 
received,  and  may  hope  at  no  distant  period  to  see 
them  once  more." 

Something  too  of  the  same  tone,  blended  touchingly 
with  the  liyeliest  a&ctions,  may  be  traced  in  a  letter  to 
a  son  on  the  continent. 

"  TORK,  July  3i,  8and«y,  »t  Mr.  OrtT'i* 
» true  Chrlftlan  and  old  friend. 

"  My  Very  Djecas :  It  fills  my  heart  with  thank- 

fubiess,  to  be  assured  that  my  dear  children  are  on  this 
day  withdrawn  from  worldly  occupations.    I  fancy  to 

myself^  my  dear,  my  very  dear ^  (for  dear  at  home 

becomes  very  dear  abroad,)  calling  up  before  his  mind's 
eye  the  images  of  absent  friends,  and  I  am  encouraged 
by  a  better  feeling  than  yanity,  to  cherish  the  hope  t^t 
your  old  &ther  has  a  place  among  them.  Even  were  it 
a  common  day,  (a  week-day  as  it  is  termed,)  writing  to 
you  at  such  a  distance,  when  the  thought  that  perhaps 
even  at  the  very  time  in  which  I  am  addressing  you, 
you  may  be  no  more,  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  my 
heart  would  naturally  be  of  a  serious  color ;  and  when 
in  relation  to  all  my  Mends,  present  or  absent,  my  mind 
on  this  day  is  conversant  with  their  highest  interests,  it 
must  be  peculiarly  so  in  communicating  with  a  very 
dear  child  who  is  perhaps  a  thousand  nules  off,  and  of 
whom  I  have  not  heard  for  several  weeks.  Whilst 
thinking  of  your  geographical  track,  if  I  may  so  term 
it,  I  am  led  to  the  idea  of  your  spiritual  track — ^your 
tt^ack  home^  as  it  ih  phrn«od  on  the  globes  in  the  line 
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tint  desoiibeB  the  voyages  of  our  great  cironmnavi- 
gators.  My  mind  has  been  the  rather  drawn  to  this 
reflection  by  yesterday's  having  been  the  birth-day  of 
onr  beloved  and,  I  confidently  hope,  sainted  Barbara — 
already  joined  by  our  sweet  little  grandchild.  There  is 
something  very  affecting  to  my  mind  in  this  way  of 
considering  life,  as  a  voyage  in  which  Hrack  out'  and 
^  track  home'  designate  its  opposite  periods  of  youth 
and  old  age.  Oh  I  wh^t  cause  have  I  for  gratitude  in 
the  blessed  influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit  which  has 
directed  your  course,  and  kept  you  from  the  rocks  on 
which  many,  alas  I  make  shipwreck !  And  He  will  still 
I  trust,  watch  over,  and  guide,  and  guard  you  even  unto 
the  end ;  and  if  it  be  consistent  with  the  Divine  will 
may  I  be  spared  to  see  you  engaged  in  that  most  dig- 
nified of  all  services,  that  of  superintending  the  best 
interests  of  your  fellow-creatures,  and  guiding  and 
guarding  them  through  this  dangerous  world  to  the 
haven  of  everlasting  happiness  and  peace,  to  the  rest 
that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God.  May  God  bless 
you.    I  am  ever 

^^  Your  most  affectionate  &ther, 

"  W.  WULBBBFOnOK." 

He  closed  his  Yorkshire  visits  by  one  to  his  old 
political  antagonist,  Lord  Fitz  William  at  Wentwonh 
House,  which  is  worthy  of  notice.  In  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Stephen,  written  there,  he  says :  ^^  Lord  F.  might 
well  have  been  forgiven,  if  he  had  conceived  •  an  un- 
conquerable antipathy  to  me.  When  I  was  first 
elected  county  member,  it  was  in  defiance  of  his 
old  hereditary  interest — I  a  mere  boy,  (but  twenty- 
four,)  without  a  single  acquaintance  in  the  county, 
and  not  allowing  him  the  recommendation  even  of  one 
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member,  though  with  Sir  Ge(«ge  Safe's  fionily  < 
nection  And  name  superadded  to  the  iuxalj  interast, 
and  then  I  most  have  aj^eared  to  him  identified  witfa 
Mr.  Pitt,  against  whom,  not  altogether  withoot  cause, 
he  had  conceiyed  a  deadly  hostility,  even  imputing  to 
him  (though  thk  was  not  merely  difEecent  fixan  the 
truth,  but  opposite  to  it)  that  Pitt  had  from  the  first 
disliked  him.  Tet  in  spite  of  all  repelling  principles, 
so  strongly  has  worked  the  general  kindlinees  of  his  na- 
ture, that  he,  the  old  gentleman,  (gentleman  I  may  tnily 
term  him,  for  a  finer  gentleman  can  not  be  oonodved,) 
has  behaved  to  us  with  an  unaffected,  unassuming 
friendliness,  that  at  times  has  brought  tears  into  my 
eyes.  It  has  really  brou^t  powerfully  to  my  feelings 
that  better  state  in  which  all  mkoonstruotions  shall  be 
done  away,  and  all  truly  good  men  will  love  one  an- 
other." 

On  his  return  to  BBghwood,  he  says :  **  It  is  so  long 
since  I  was  here,  that  I  really  feel  a  stranger  in  my 
own  house.  I  have  had  little  leisure  lately  for  reading, 
or  rather  for  hearing,  my  life  has  been  spent  in  chatter- 
ation,  and  I  feel  strangely  awkward  in  returning  to  my 
ordinary  duties.  My  spirits  quite  sink  at  the  idea  of 
being  here  when  my  boys  leave  me.  Oh  I  how  I  long 
for  a  quiet  lodging  anywhere,  where  I  might  live  as  a 
collegian,  having  every  thing  found  for  me,  and  I  only 
trying  to  do  a  little  good  with  what  poor  powers  are 
left  me,  and  to  work  out  my  own  salvation  I  Oh  I  let 
me  not  distrust  that  mercy  of  God  wfaidi  has  never 
fiHled  me.  I  want  to  allot  a  day  to  devotional  exer- 
cises." 

*' These,"  say  his  sons,  ^' were  not  his  habitual  feelings ; 
they  were  the  dii^ason  tones  of  a  mind  of  infinite  com- 
pass ;  but  for  the  most  part  his  latter  years  were  emi- 
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nently  bright  and  cheerful.  Never  indeed  was  he  more 
evidently  happy  than  in  that  calm  old  age  on  which  he 
entered  with  the  elasticity  of  youth,  and  die  simpficity 
of  childhood.  Oay,  busy,  aocial,  and  af&ble^  tender 
without  softness,  and  witty  without  sting,  he  was  still 
the  delight  of  old  and  young ;  and  whether  he  was 
joining  in  the  ^animated  talk  amongst  the  young 
hands,'  or  discoursing  with  his  remaining  equals,  it  was 
in  the  busiest  and  happiest  groups  that  he  was  always 
to  be  found.  His  days  at  Hi^wood  were  very  regu- 
larly spent.  He  rose  soon  after  seven,  spent  the  first 
hour  and  a  half  in  his  closet ;  then  dressed,  hearing  his 
reader  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  by  half-past 
nine  met  his  household  for  fiunily  worship ;  always  a 
great  thing  in  his  esteem.  At  this  he  read  a  portion 
of  the  Scriptures,  generaOy  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
course,  and  explained  and  enforced  it,  often  with  a 
natural  and  glowing  eloquence,  always  with  affectionate 
earnestness,  and  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  God's 
word.*' 

^'Affcer  £umly  prayers,  which  oeonpied  about  half  an 
hour,  he  never  fluled  to  sally  forth  for  a-fow  minutes 

*  To  take  the  air  and  hear  the  thrushes  sing/ 

He  enjoyed  this  stroll  exceedingly.  *A  d^lightftd 
morning.  Walked  out  and  saw  the  most  abundant 
dew-drops  sparkling  in  the  sunbeams  on  the  gason. 
How  it  calls  forth  the  devotional  feelings  in  tiie  morn- 
ing when  the  mind  is  vacant  from  worldly  business,  to 
see  all  nature  pour  forth,  as  it  were,  its  song  of  praise 
to  the  great  Creator  and  IVeserver  o£  aU  things  1  I 
love  to  repeat  PBalms  104, 108, 145,  etc.,  at  sudi  a  sea- 
son.' " 
*^  His  habits  had  long  since  been  formed  to  a  late  hovir 
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of  fareakfiist.  During  his  pablic  life  his  early  hours 
alone  were  undisturbed,  and  he  still  thought  that  meet- 
ing late  tended  to  prolong  in  others  the  time  of  morn- 
ing prayer  and  meditation.  Breakfast  was  still  pro- 
longed and  animated  by  his  unwearied  powei-s  of  con- 
versation, and  when  congenial  friends  were  gathered 
round  him,  their  discussions  lasted  sometimes  till  noon. 
From  the  break&st-room  he  went  till  post  time  to  his 
study,  where  he  was  commonly  employed  long  about 
his  letters.  K  they  were  finished,  he  turned  to  some 
other  busmess,  never  enduring  to  be  idle  all  the  day. 
^  H.  is  a  man,'  he  says  after  a  wholly  interrupted  morn 
ing,  ^'  for  whom  I  feel  unfeigned  esteem  and  regard, 
but  it  quite  molests  me  to  talk  for  a  whole  morning. 
Nothing  done,  and  no  acceasion  of  intellect.'  Soon 
after  his  retirement  he  was  invited  as  an  idle  man  to  an 
amateur  concert.  ^What!'  he  exclaimed,  'music  in 
a  morning !  Why,  it  would  be  as  bad  as  dram-drink- 
ing.' Yet  his  love  for  muttc  was  as  strong  as  ever. 
This  very  year  he  speaks  of  himself  as  '  quite  over- 
powered by  the  HaUelajah  Chorus  in  the  Messiah,  a 
flood  of  tears  ensued,  and  the  impression  on  my  mind 
remained  through  the  day."  But  a  long-continued 
conscientious  use  of  time  had  stamped  its  value  deeply 
on  his  mind.  He  was  planxiing  in  this  leisure  season 
some  further  employment  of  his  pen ;  a  work  on  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  especially.  '  I  have  read  Whate- 
ley's  Essays  on  Scripture  Difficulties.  That  on  St.  Paul's 
EjnsUes  exactly  my  own  thoughts  twenty  years  ago, 
and  often  about  to  be  published.'  Weak  health  and 
his  infirmity  of  sight  stUl  defeated  his  intention,  and 
neither  this  work  nor  an  additional  chapter  to  that  on 
Christianity,  in  which  he  wished  to  address  the  old, 
were  ever  actually  completed  for  the  press." 
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^'About  three  o'clook,  when  the  post  was  gone,  he  tal- 
lied forth  into  the  garden,  humming  often  to  himself  in 
the  gladness  of  his  heart,  some  £»yorite  tone,  alone,  or 
in  the  company  of  some  few  friends,  or  with  his  reader. 
Here  be  would  pace  up  and  down  some  sheltered  sunny 
walk,  rejoicing  especially  in  one  whidi  had  been  formed 
for  him  by  a  son,  and  was  called  erer  after,  with  some 
hint  of  affection,  by  his  name.'' 

'^  The  picture  which  the  dead  leave  on  the  minds  of 
their  survivors,"  says  Mr.  Gumey,  "  is  not  always  lively 
or  distdnct.  Although  we  may  have  fondly  loved  them, 
and  may  hallow  the  memory  of  their  good  qualities,  we 
can  not  always  sunmion  their  image  before  us ;  but  I 
venture  to  express  my  conviction,  that  no  one  who  has 
bem  accustomed  to  observe  Wilberforce,  will  ever  find 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  picturing  him  on  the  tablet  of 
the  mind.  Who  that  knew  him,  can  fail  to  recall  tiie 
rapid  movements  of  his  somewhat  diminutive  form,  the 
illumination  of  his  expressive  countenance,  and  the 
nimble  finger  with  which  he  used  to  seize  on  every  little 
object  which  happened  to  adorn  or  diversify  his  path? 
Much  less  can  we  forget  his  vivacious  wit — ^so  playful, 
yet  so  harmless ;  the  glow  of  his  affisotions ;  the  urba- 
nity of  his  manners ;  and  the  wondrous  celerity  with 
which  he  was  ever  wont  to  turn  from  one  bright  thought 
to  another.  Above  all,  however,  his  firiends  will  never 
cease  to  remember  that  peculiar  sunshine  which  he 
threw  over  a  company  by  the  influence  of  a  mind  per- 
petually tuned  to  love  and  praise.  I  am  ready  to  think 
there  could  be  no  greater  luxury  than  that  of  roaming 
with  him  in  solitude  over  green  fields  and  gardens,  and 
drawing  out  of  his  treasury  things  new  and  old." 

"This  was  most  true  of  his  hour  of  daily  exercise. 
Who  that  ever  joined  him  in  it  can  not  see  him  as  he 
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walked  round  hk  garden  at  Highwood  ?  Now  in  ani- 
mated and  eyen  playfbl  conyeraation,  and  then  drawing 
from  Mb  copious  pockets  (to  contain  Dalrymple's  State 
Papers  was  their  standard  measore)  8(Mne  finTorite  to- 
lame  or  other ;  a  Psalter,  a  Hcnrace,  a  Sfaakspeare,  or 
Oowper,  and  reading,  and  reciting,  or  ^refreshing* 
passages;  and  then  catdiing  at  long-stored  flower- 
leaves  as  the  wind  blew  them  from  the  pages,  or  stand- 
ing before  a  &Torite  gam  dstos  to  repair  the  loss. 
Thai  he  would  point  out  the  hannony  of  the  tints,  the 
beauty  of  the  pencilling,  the  perfection  of  the  coloring, 
and  run  up  all  into  those  ascriptions  of  praise  to  the 
Almighty  which  were  ever  welling  forth  from  his  grate- 
ful heart.  He  loved  flowers  with  all  the  simple  delight 
of  chUdhood.  He  would  hover  from  bed  to  bed  over 
his  flivorites ;  and  when  he  came  in,  even  fitmi  his  short- 
est walk,  deposited  a  few  that  he  had  gathered,  ss^ely 
in  his  room  before  he  joined  the  break&st-table.  Often 
would  he  say,  as  he  enjoyed  their  fragrance:  ^How 
good  is  God  to  us !  What  should  we  think  of  a  friend 
who  had  fiimished  us  with  a  magnificent  house  and  all 
we  needed,  and  then  coming  in  to  see  that  all  had  been 
provided  according  to  his  wishes,  should  be  hurt  to 
find  that  no  scents  had  been  placed  in  the  rooms? 
Yet  so  has  God  dealt  yntii  us.  Surely  flowers  are  the 
fflniles  of  His  goodness.' " 

*'  He  staid  out  till  near  dinner,  which  was  never  after 
five,  and  early  in  the  evening  lay  down  fi)r  an  hour  and 
a  half  He  would  then  rise  for  a  new  term  of  existence, 
and  sparkle  through  a  long  evening  to  the  astonishment 
of  those  who  expected,  at  his  time  of  life,  to  see  his 
mind  and  spirits  flag,  even  if  his  strength  was  not  ex- 
hausted. The  whole  evening  was  seldom  spent  in  con- 
versation, for  he  had  commonly  some  book  in  ^  fiunSy 
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raading*  wiicix  was  a  text  for  multiplied  digreMiona 
fall  of  incident  and  iUa8tration^  EQs  own  hand  haa 
drawn  a  pictnre  of  these  raticMoal  and  happy  evenings.'' 

^  I  did  not  put  down  my  pen,"  he  ooncludes  a  letter, 
after  annexing  as  the  date,  ^^  Friday  night,  forty  mi- 
nntes  after  eleren,"  ^^  till  the  annonneement  of  dbiner 
rendered  it  neoessary.  After  dinner  I  lay  down,  and 
through  the  kind  oore  of  my  fiwids  was  suffered  to 
sleep,  as  too  commonly  it  happens,  for  an  hour  and 
three  quarters.  I  then  came  down,  and  after  a  little 
business  heard  the  young  Macaulays  read  passages  from 
one  of  those  numerous  Annuals  which  the  wealth  and 
animation  of  the  present  day  supplies  for  interesting  the 
foculties  without  labor  or  effort.  We  went  to  prayers, 
and  after  about  half  an  hour,  surely  well  spent,  we 
returned  to  the  common  room  and  renewed  our  read- 
ing, which  I  just  now  stopped,  finding  how  late  it  was, 
and  being  in  the  smgularly  favored  drcumstances  of 
an  old  follow,  who  is  allowed  to  say,  ^  Come,  or  go,  do 
this  or  do  that,'  without  the  appearance  of  fretfulness. 
Then  — — ^  by  saying,  '  Surely  you  will  not  think  of 
fouahing  your  letter  at  so  late  an  hour,'  reminded  me 
that  it  was  still  on  the  stocks,  and  was  to  be  launched 
into  the  post  stream  to-morrow  morning.  I  owe,  how- 
ever, so  much  respect  to  her  reasonable  remonstrances, 
as  to  endeavor  to  abridge  all  that  I  might  have  added 
if  I  had  taken  up  my  pen  in  more  fovorable  circum- 
stances. 

^^  One  word  of  what  we  have  heea  reading — an  art- 
icle in  one  of  the  Annuals  on  Gibbon  and  Madame  de 
Stael,  and  latterly  also  on  Voltaire.  Tou  remember,  I 
doubt  not,  the  last  sentence  in  Gibbon's  Autobiography ; 
I  have  engaged  my  young  £riend  to  write  under  it  Dr. 
Watts's  beautiful  hymn,  ending  with  the  line :  '  Fore- 
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tells  a  bright  rising  again.'  This  is  one  of  the  ^  Hymns 
for  Children,'  but  sarAj  it  is  for  the  chBdren  of  God, 
for  the  heirs  of  glory ;  and  when  you  compare  it  either 
in  point  of  good  sense,  or  imagination,  or  sterling  value, 
or  sustaining  hope,  with  the  oonsiderationa  and  objects 
which  feed  the  &ioy,  or  exercise  the  understanding  or 
affections,  of  the  most  celebrated  men  who  have  en- 
gaged  the  attention  or  called  forth  the  eulogiums  of  the 
literati  of  the  last  century,  you  are  irresistibly  forced 
to  exclaim  in  the  spirit  of  my  grand  &vorite  : 

*  0  happy  Hymuistl  0  unhappy  bard  1' 


*'  Farewell,  my  dear  ■ 


"  Ever  affectionately  yours, 

"  W.  WiLBERFORCE." 

"As  the  evening  wore  away,  his  thoughts  took  com- 
monly this  color.  After  prayers,  as  he  walked  up  and 
down  the  room,  he  would  have  read  to  him  missionary 
accounts,  and  journals  of  what  was  done  by  foreign 
Christians.  This  was  his  usual  Simday  evening  read- 
ing. '  It  is  the  most  deeply  interesting  of  all  subjects, 
to  observe  how  the  contest  is  going  on  between  light 
and  darkness,  what  different  spots  of  this  rebellious 
province  are  being  brought  into  subjection  to  their 
rightftil  Sovereign.' " 

"  His  love  of  books  was  still  extreme.  Though  ho 
could  read  little  continuously,  he  would  pick  out  the 
pith  of  most  works  by  a  rapid  glancing  through  the 
pages,  and  in  every  house  he  visited,  he  knew  com- 
monly within  two  days  the  full  amount  of  its  literary 
stores.  His  great  complaint  against  his  feeble  eyesight 
was  that  it  prevented  his  maintsdning  an  accurate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  great  writers  of  antiquity.    Hiere 
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were  few  modern  works  whioh  he  did  not  either  thue 
ran  through,  or  have  read  to  hhn,  except '  merenovete  ;* 
and  his  short  criticisms  show  how  little  the  acnteness 
of  his  mind  was  blunted.  *  Reading  Lawrie  Todd,  but 
disliked  and  left  it  off—a  stupidly  told  story — ^attempt 
at  delmeations  of  characterveryindifferentljexeouted — 
no  touches  of  nature  or  marked  discrimmations.  Hear- 
ing HaHam's  Constitutional  History  of  England  in  Quar- 
terly. Southey  a  bitter  critic,  and  works  him  with 
great  acuteness  and  force.*  ^Hearing  Lord  Oiford's 
Memoirs  of  George  the  Second's  reign — ^very  bitter, 
and  prejudices  great,  yet  accounts  curious.'  *  Scott's 
noTels  useful  as  the  works  of  a  master  in  general  nature, 
and  illustrative  of  the  realities  of  past  life.  Looked  at 
Pelham — most  flippant,  wicked,  unfeeling  delineations 
of  life — to  read  such  scenes  without  being  shocked,  ' 

must  be  injurious.    I  am  sorry read  it.    For  very 

shame  I  would  not  have  it  read  to  me.'  *  We  finished 
Sir  Jonah  Barrington's  Autobiography.  A  true  picture 
of  a  thorough  man  of  the  world,  who  professing  to  be- 
lieve in  Christianity,  shows  throughout  his  whole  life 
not  one  single  reference  in  thought  or  feeling,  word  or 
deed,  to  any  Scriptural  principle  or  precept.  On  the 
other  hand.  Scripture  says :  "Whatsoever  ye  do  in  word 
or  deed,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God." ' " 

Li  such  occupations  as  these,  he  would  go  on  till  very 
late ;  for  from  long  us6  in  Parliament,  "  the  midnight 
hour  was  his  zenith,  and  like  the  beautifhl  cereus  with 
all  her  petals  expanded,  he  was  then  in  full  bloom."* 

"  This  was  especially  the  case  when  old  and  valued 
friends  had  gathered  round  him.  Old  age  had  scarcely 
lessened  his  relish  for  society,  but  it  had  drawn  still  closer 
the  bonds  of  his  affection  for  his  early  friends.     '  As  I 

*  Mr.  Gumey*s  sketch. 
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grow  older,'  he  told  Mr.  G&lbome, '  I  :^d  myself  growing 
more  altaohed  to  suoh  of  the  compaoions  of  my  youth 
M  are  still  left  to  me ;  aad  they  are,  I  need  not  asy, 
still  more  valaed,  when  they  are  suoh  as  we  may  hum- 
bly hope  we  shall  meet  again  in  a  better  world.' 
*•  When  I  was  a  yoimger  man  I  was  tempted  to  make 
intellectual  Gonyersation  my  all  in  all ;  but  now  I  can 
truly  say,  that  I  prefer  the  society  of  the  amplest  per- 
son who  fears  GU>d,  to  the  best  company  of  a  contrary 
kind.'  This  happy  preference  was  the  result  cf  early 
watdbfiilness.  After  receivmg  a  ^  very  clever  and  en- 
tertaining man '  many  years  before,  '  I  must  record 
the  truth,'  he  says, '  I  seldom  have  found  myself  more 
unsfHritual,  more  indisposed  to  prayer,  than  after  my 
party  had  left  me.  I  could  not  some  how  raise  my  mind 
^  to  heavenly  objects,  alas!  and  so  it  has  been  partly  this 
morning  also.  Is  it  that  the  society  of  an  able  worldly 
man  is  hereby  indicated  to  be  unsafe  to  me  ?  I  had  a 
sort  of  struggle  about  inviting  him,  as  if  intimating  the 
wish  to  be  acquainted  with  an  irreligious  man,  was 
showing  too  great  a  deference  for  talent.  Is  it  as  a 
punishment  that  I  have  since  felt  so  cold  and  wander- 
ing in  my  mind  ?  I  would  not  be  nervous  and  super- 
stitious, but  I  ought  to  watch  and  keep  my  heart  with 
all  diligence.  Oh  I  let  me  deal  honestly  with  mysdC  Let 
me  give  up,  however  entertaining,  even  however  in- 
structive, ^atever  it  seems  the  intimation  of  God  that 
I  should  relinquish.  O  Lord  I  cause  me  to  be  so  full 
<^  love,  and  zeal,  and  grateful  loyalty,  and  childlike 
affection  for  my  Saviour,  that  I  may  love  them  that  love 
Thee ;  and  may  I  thus  become  more  in  my  tempers  and 
frames  of  mind  an  inhabitant  of  heaven.' " 

In  great  measure  had  this  prayer  been  aoswered. 
"  Do  invite to  come  and  see  you,"  was  the  request 
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thk  year  of  some  of  his  &iiiily,  Baming  one  of  the  fiist 
men  of  the  age  for  intellectual  powers.  He  made  no 
answw  at  the  moment,  bat  said  afterwards  in  private: 
'^  I  am  sorry  not  t<^  do  what  yon  wish,  but  so  false  and 
hollow  as  I  think  the  man,  I  could  have  no  comfort  in 
his  company.  Only  tMnk  what  truth  is ;  it  is  the  very 
prinGi]de  of  gravitation  fai  the  moral  world."  Yet  there 
was  nothing  of  austerity  about  him.  The  playfulness 
of  his  good-tempered  humor  would  often  gild  even  se- 
rious remarks* 

It  is  not  a  little  iateresting  to  trace  the  impression 
he  now  made  on  those  who  staid  with  him  at  High- 
wood.  '^I  remember,"  says  the  present  Bishop  of 
Calcutta,  '^  his  walking  with  me  up  and  down  his  draw- 
ing-room some  time  beyond  midnight ;  his  figure  is  now 
in  my  mind,  his  benevolent  eye,  his  kind,  considerate 
manner  of  speaking,  his  reverence  for  Scripture,  his 
address,  the  pauses  he  made  in  his  walk  when  he  had 
any  tlung  emphatic  to  say.  I  recollect  one  sentiment 
was,  that  the  passages  so  frequent  in  Scripture,  import- 
ing the  unwillingness  of  the  Almighty  that  the  sinner 
should  perish,  the  invitations  addressed  to  him  to  re- 
turn, the  remonstrances  with  him  on  his  unbelief,. etc., 
must  be  interpreted  strictly  and  literally,  or  they  would 
appear  to  be  a  mockery  of  man's  misery,  and  to  involve 
the  most  fearful  imputations  on  the  Divine  character. 
Evasions  of  the  force  of  such  passages  were,  he  thought, 
highly  injurious,  and  went  to  sap  the  whole  evidence 
and  bearing  of  the  Christian  revelation. 

^'  He  had  a  delicate,  yet  penetrating  and  microscopic 
insight  into  character.  Observations  minute,  accurate, 
graphical,  and  often  with  a  tinge  of  humor,  dropped 
from  him  in  conversation,  and  when  quiet  in  his  &aaily 
he  would  imitate  the  voice  and  manner  of  the  person 
81 
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he  was  describing  (generally  some  public  mim)  in  a  wa  j 
to  proToke  proftise  merriment.  Then  he  would  check 
himself  and  throw  in  some  kind  remark.  His  charity, 
indeed,  in  judging  of  others,  is  a  tndt  in  his  Ghristian 
character,  which  forces  itself  on  my  recolleotion.  Of 
his  benerolence  I  need  not  speak ;  but  his  kind  con- 
struction of  doubtful  actions,  his  charitable  language 
towards  those  from  whom  he  most  widely  diffsred,  his 
thorough  forgetfulness  of  little  affronts,  were  firdts  of 
that  general  benevolence  which  continually  appeared. 
The  nearer  you  observed  him  the  more  the  habit  of  his 
mind  appeared  obviously  to  be  modest  and  lowly.  He 
was  in  as  little  measure  as  possible  elated  by  the  lovo 
and  esteem  of  almost  the  whole  civilized  world,  which 
long  before  his  death  had  been  fixed  upon  him.  It  re- 
quired some  management  to  draw  him  out  in  conver- 
sation, and  therefore  some  of  those  who  saw  him  only 
once,  might  go  away  disappointed.  But  if  he  was 
lighted  up,  and  in  a  small  circle,  where  he  was  entirely 
at  his  ease,  his  powers  of  conversation  were  prodigious ; 
a  natural  eloquence  was  poured  out,  strokes  of  gentle 
playfulness  and  satire  fell  on  all  sides,  and  the  company 
were"  soon  absorbed  in  admiration.  It  commonly  took 
only  one  visit  to  gain  over  the  most  prejudiced  stranger.** 
The  following  letter  is  an  instance  of  this  kind.  Its 
writer  came  to  Highwood  Hill  prejudiced  against  him 
by  some  who  had  maligned  his  character.  After  spend- 
ing two  days  at  the  house,  she  wrote  to  a  sister. 

"  Highwood  Hill,  Aptil  12, 1828. 

**  You  would  hardly  believe,  my  dear  sister,  that  I 

find  it  much  more  difiicult  to  write  from  this  quiet 

country  place,  than  from  London.    Yet  I  have  thought 

of  you  more  than  ever,  and  how  have  I  washed  for  you 
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here,  where  there  is  so  much  that  would  interest  and 
charm  you  I  It  is  now  past  twelve,  yet  I  am  Bitting  up 
to  finish  what  I  began  this  moniing ;  in  no  one  moment 
before  have  I  been  able  to  do  so,  and  I  write  after  such 
a  fiitiguing  day,  that  I  feel  as  if  all  my  powers  of  ex- 
pressmg  myself  were  gone.  Indeed,  I  think  I  have 
been  in  a  delirium  all  tiiie  time  that  I  have  staid  here, 
from  the  excitement  of  being  happier  than  for  a  long 
time  past.  Yet  my  happiness  can  not  be  complained  of^ 
as  it  has  consisted  so  much  in  watching  the  admirable 
conduct  and  feelings,  and  listening  to  the  excellent  con- 
versation, which  appears  to  bring  religion  more  near  to 
the  heart,  and  the  heart  more  near  to  God. 

^'I  can  perfectly  believe  that  those  who  have  not 
seen  Mr.  Wilberforce  in  his  own  house,  among  his  own 
family,  and  who  have  heard  all  the  stories  that  have 
been  told  of  him,  may  not  give  credit  to  the  sincerity 
and  purity  of  his  intentions,  but  no  one  could  see  him 
as  I  have  done,  without  being  charmed.  I  wish  I  could 
send  you  something  of  what  I  have  heard  in  the  beau* 
tifully  simple  explanations  that  he  gives  every  day  of  a 
chapter  that  he  reads  from  the  Testament.  Then  if 
you  could  hear  him  reading,  as  he  does,  the  poems  in 
the  *'  Christian  Year  I'  I  shaU  have  much  to  tell  you  at 
some  future  time,  of  sentiments  and  ideas  of  his,  all  so 
beautiful,  and  so  true,  and  so  indulgent,  for  I  think 
nothing  more  striking  in  him  than  that  spirit  of  general 
benevolence  which  governs  aU  that  he  says ;  joined  to 
the  extreme  beauty  of  his  voice,  it  does  indeed  make 
him  appear  *  to  love  whatevw  he  speaks  o£'  Then  he 
seems  so  thoroughly  pleased  to  hear  any  anecdote  in 
praise  of  any  person  who  is  talked  about,  and  so  ready 
to  make  allowance  in  others  for  the  faults  that  he  has 
not  a  taint  of  himself.    Oh !  ho  is  a  dear,  good,  admi- 
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rable  old  man !  I  have  been  praying  that  I  may  be 
enabled  to  imitate  whatever  is  imitable  in  this  excdlent 
being ;  his  talents  and  attractions  are  not  to  be  acquired, 
but  is  it  not  a  cheering  reflection  that  snch  principles  as 
his  may  be  gained  by  all  ?*' 

ffis  sons  say :  "  One  occupation  of  his  time  at  High- 
wood  is  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted.  Assistance  to 
yonng  men  of  promise  hiwi  always  been  with  him  a  fevor- 
ite  charity,  and  the  inclination  had  been  strengthened  by 
the  evident  harvest  he  had  sometimes  reaped.  To  have 
been  one  of  the  first  who  assisted  Kirke  White  would 
have  been  reward  enough ;  but  he  had  seen  two  others, 
who  owed  all  to  him,  fill  with  credit  different  judicial 
stations ;  and  at  this  very  time  the  highest  honors  of  one 
of  our  Universities  were  obtained  by  two  young  men, 
for  whose  education  he  had  in  like  manner  assisted  to 
provide.  But  now  that  he  had  time,  he  gave  more 
than  merely  money ;  he  made  his  house  the  home  of 
one  or  two  youths,  the  expense  of  whose  education  he 
defrayed ;  sJl  their  holidays  were  spent  with  him ;  and 
hours  of  his  own  time  were  profusely  given  to  training 
and  furnishing  their  minds.  "Not  were  the  poor  forgot- 
ten ;  they  were  invited  to  join  in  his  family  worship  on 
the  Sunday  evening,  and  sought  out  oflen  in  then*  cot- 
tages for  instruction  and  relief.'* 

When  he  first  came  to  look  at  Highwood,  he  was 
"  most  struck  by  its  distance  from  church — three  miles;" 
and  it  was  only  on  hearing  that  "  a  new  chapel  was 
probable ;'»  that  he  entered  on  the  purchase.  At  the 
end  of  three  years  the  hope  of  a  chapel  seemed  fiirther 
off  than  ever :  he  resolved  therefore  to  avail  himself  of 
the  new  Church  Building  Acts,  and  erect  one  on  High- 
wood  Hill,  if  he  could  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Com- 
missioners. 
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But  this  good  work  was  not  to  be  completed  without 
opposition  and  contention,  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
emin^itly  manifested  in  private,  as  he  had  Icmg  done  in 
public  life,  the  meekness  of  true  Christian  wisdom  under 
calttmn7  and  fiilsehood. 

This  most  Christian  undertaking  involved  him  in  cares 
and  anxieties,  subjected  him  to  calumnies,  and  drew 
him  into  controversies  which  imbittered  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  and  it  was  not  .until  a  few  days  after  his 
death,  that  the  chapel  which  he  erected,  at  an  expense 
of  ;£4000,  was  opened  for  the  worship  of  Almighty  God. 

The  oppoffltion  of  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  was 
pressed  in  every  way  in  which  it  could  be  made  aunoy- 
ing  to  him,  even  to  the  extent  of  preaching  against  him 
publicly,  and  writing  him  '^a  very  rough  and  miJignant 
letter,  suhstantiaUy  charging  him  with  fiilsehood  and 
mercenary  motives,"  "  Poor  fellow,  I  think  I  can  truly 
say,"  is  his  entry  in  his  diary,  "that  I  regret  it  chiefly 
on  his  own  account.  Yet  I  would  not  deceive  myself. 
My  insensibility  may  arise  chiefly  from  habit.  During 
forty-five  years  used  to  &lse  charges,  etc.,  and  it  would 
be  strange  if  I  now  regarded  them.  Blessed  be  €k>d, 
I  am  sure  I  have  meant  well ;  and  the  only  fear  I  have 
had  is  lest  I  should  have  spent  too  wsadbi  thought  in  so 
good  a  cause.  Expounded  this  evening  on  second 
lesson,  1  Cor.  7.  ^The  time  is  short.'  *It  remaineth,' 
etc.  ^The  ^shion  of  this  world  passeth  away.' "  It 
would  be  impossible,  without  entering  into  details 
which  would  be  incomprehensible  and  devoid  of  inter- 
est to  a  large  proportion  of  readers  who  can  not  be 
supposed  familiar  with  the  peculiar  condition  of  English 
law  on  this  subject,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  embarrassment  with  which  this  noble  enterprise 
was  obstructed.    After  charging   Mr.  W.  with   hy- 
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poorisy,  lying,  and  mercenary  motives,  and  resorting  to 
every  available  means  to  obstruct  the  bnilding  of  the 
chapel;  owing  to  some  error  in  the  action  of  the  attor- 
ney of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Williams,  the  incmnbent 
of  the  parish  in  which  it  was  built,  claimed  and  acted 
upon  the  right  of  presentation  to  the  chapel,  the  erec- 
tion of  whjtdh  he  had  endeavored  to  frustrate,  and  was 
able  to  appoint  a  minister  of  his  own  views;  thus  de- 
feating the  purpose  of  Mr.  W.,  who  had  derived  pleas- 
ure from  ^'  a  consideration  on  which  my  mind  settles 
with  great  comfort,  that  long  after  I  am  dead  and 
gone,  some  good  man  or  other  will  be  endeavoring  to 
bring  perishing  souls  to  the  great  Fhyaoian;*'  and 
again :  *^  The  effects  of  the  attention  which  I  hope  any 
occupant  of  the  intended  chapel  will  pay  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  neighboriiood  wttgfas  pow- 
erfully with  me." 

Whilst  this  annoying  business  was  in  progress,  his 
faith  in  Ood  was  proved  by  another  triaL  l^ongh  his 
style  of  living  had  always  been  below  his  income,  he 
had  never  accumulated  money.  He  had  r^tr^idied 
his  expenses  to  give  and  not  to  save;  and  he  had  giv^i 
ha^ly  and  constantly.  ^  You  probably  know,**  was  an 
incidental  testimony  to  bis  unseen  charity,  from  a  dis- 
tant^relation  soon  after  his  deeease,  ^^  that  it  was  very 
much  owing  to  him  that  I  was  enabled  during  a  very  long 
period  of  years  to  lire  in  an  independent  manner ;  and 
his  tenderness  and  feeling  in  conferring  obligations  was 
such  that  they  raised,  not  mortified,  the  objects  of 
them.  Whenever  I  alluded  to  the  subject  his  usual  re- 
ply was  to  this  effect:  ^E[ad  our  circumstances  been 
changed,  you  would  have  acted  towards  me  as  I  have 
done  towards  you.'    To  two  others  of  my  fkmily  his 
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liberality  laid  the  foundation  of  present  usefulness,  and 
I  trust  of  future  blessedneiss." 

^^  I  never  intended  to  do  more,"  he  told  his  eldest  son, 
^'than  not  exceed  my  income,  Providence  having 
placed  me  in  a  situation,  in  which  my  charities  of  vari- 
ous kinds  were  necessarily  large.  Bat  believe  mc 
there  is  a  special  blessing  on  being  liberal  to  the  poor, 
and  on  the  fiunily  of  those  who  have  been  so ;  and  I 
doubt  not  my  children  will  £sure  better  even  in  this 
world,  for  real  happiness,  than  if  I  had  been  saving 
£20,000  or  £30,000  of  what  has  been  given  away." 

He  now  felt  therefore  some  inconvenience  from  '' re- 
ducing his  rents,  which  were  never  high,  full  thirty- 
seven  per  cent,"  at  a  time  when  his  &mily  were  most 
expensive  to  him.  His  property  had  been  further  les- 
sened by  his  raisii^  a  considerable  capital  in  order  to 
embark  his  eldest  son,  whose  health  appeared  unequal 
to  the  practice  of  the  law,  in  a  large  farming  specula- 
tion, ''to  be  actually  managed"  as  he  thought  ''by 
^t>  2^  IIIIQ2  In  ^iioae  principles  and  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  business,  he  at  that  time  entertained  the 
highest  confidence,  l^e  event  did  not  conjfirm  his  ex- 
pectations ;  and  in  the  very  month  when  Mr.  Williams's 
pamphlet,  charging  him  with  fraud  and  hypocrisy,  ap- 
peared, he  found  that,  to  secure  the  remainder  of  his 
fortune,  he  must  submit  to  the  immediate  and  very 
heavy  loss  of  nearly  all  the  capital  which  had  been  in- 
vested in  the  business,  and  retrench  greatly  on  his 
usual  style  of  living.  Yet  he  was  still  as  free  from  care 
as  ever.  Amongst  many  gratifying  instances  of  his 
unl»*oken  cheerftilness,  an  interesting  sample  may  be' 
found  in  his  renewed  intercourse  with  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh, whom  he  now  met  frequently  during  a  visit 
he  made  at  this  time  at  Battersea  Rise.     "Mackin- 
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tosh  came  in,>*  he  sayB,  ^^and  sat  most  kindly  ohat- 
ting  with  me  daring  my  diniier — ^what  a  paragon  of 
a  companion  he  is;  quite  unequalled  1"  ^^We  are 
spending  a  little  time  at  this  to  me  deeply  interesting 
place.  I  always  visit  the  Ameral  urn — ^H.  T.  Jan.  leth, 
1815— M.  T.  Oct.  12th,  IQliB.  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
and  his  &mily  now  Uto  in  one  of  the  houses  which  are 
built  upon  the  ground  which  Henry  (Thornton)  sold  on 
the  side  opposite  to  that  of  C.  Grant's  house.  He  hu 
been  sitting  chattering  to  the  girls  and  myself  for  above 
an  hour ;  and  this  extraordinary  man  spends,  they  tell 
me,  much  of  his  time  in  the  circulating  library  room, 
at  the  end  of  the  Common,  and  chats  with  the  utmost 
freedom  to  all  the  passengers  in  the  Cli^ham  stage  as 
.  he  goes  and  comes  from  London.  It  is  really  to  be  re* 
gretted  that  he  should  thus  throw  away  time  so  valu- 
able. But  he  is  at  every  body's  service,  and  his  con- 
versation is  always  rich  and  sparkling." 

Mackintosh's  own  account  of  this  intercourse  is  pe- 
culiarly happy.  *^  Do  you  remember  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon's  exclamation:  ^Oh!  the  misery  of  having  to  amuse 
an  old  King,  qui  n'est  pas  amusable  1'  Now  if  I  were 
called  upon  to  describe  Wilberforoe  in  <me  word,  I 
should  say  he  was  the  most  ^  amusable'  man  I  ever  met 
with  in  my  life.  Instead  of  having  to  think  what  sub- 
jects will  interest  him,  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  hit 
on  one  that  does  not.  I  never  saw  any  one  who  touch- 
ed life  at  so  many  points ;  and  this  is  the  more  remark- 
able in  a  man  who  is  supposed  to  live  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  future  state.  When  he  was  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  seemed  to  have  the  freshest 
mind  of  any  man  there.  There  was  all  the  charm  of 
youth  about  him.    And  he  is  quite  as  remarkable  in 
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this  bright  evening  of  his  days  as  when  I  saw  him  in 
his  glory  many  years  ago." 

"  His  mind,"  says  another  and  more  serious  observer,* 
"  was  of  a  highly  discursive  character ;  and  it  was  often 
extremely  amusing  to  observe  how,  while  pursuing  any 
particular  subject,  he  was  caught  by  some  bright  idea 
which  flashed  across  his  path,  and  carried  him  off  (for  a 
time  at  least)  in  a  wholly  different  direction.  This  pe- 
culiarity belonged  to  his  genius,  and  was  a  means  of  mul- 
tiplying the  instruction  which  his  conversation  afforded. 
But  the  volubility  of  his  intellect  was  balanced  by  the 
stability  and  faithfulness  of  his  moral  qualities.  When 
the  happiness  of  man  and  the  glory  of  God  were  in  his 
view,  he  was  forever  recurring  to  his  point,  and  in 
spite  of  all  his  episodes  of  thought,  was  an  assiduous, 
persevering,  and  undaunted  laborer." 

And  such  he  stiU  continued^  when  any  great  cause 
woke  up  his  former  fires.  ^^  Retired  as  he  was  from 
public  life,"  says  Mr,  Gumey,  "  and  greatly  enfeebled 
in  his  health,  he  no  longer  found  his  place  in  the  van 
of  the  army,  or  in  the  heat  of  the  battle ;  but  both  by 
speaking  and  writing  he  repeatedly  bore  his  public  tes- 
timony in  fevor  of  the  great  principles  of  the  Abolition- 
ists; and  his  warm  encouragements  and  wise  counsels 
were  always  ready  to  stimulate  and  direct  the  efforts 
of  his  friends." 

*  Joseph  John  Gomej. 
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CHAPTER  XLVL 

But  the  sketch  of  this  vigorous  and  cheerful  mind 
would  be  exceedingly  imperfect,  if  no  hint  were  given 
of  the  hidden  springs  by  which  its  freshness  was  main- 
ttdned.  A  merely  cheerful  age  is  a  melancholy  sight  to 
thoughtful  men.  "  It  quite  lowers  my  spirits,"  was  his 
own  declaration  at  the  conclusion  of  a  visit,  ^^  to  see 
people  past  seventy,  so  little  apparently  estranging 
themselves  &om  worldly  objects ;  it  is  most  painful  to 
me  not  to  be  able  to  converse  with  them  on  religion." 
His  own  cheerfulness  rested  on  a  sorer  basis.  He  was 
often  thoughtfully  retracing  all  "the  way  by  which  the 
Lord  his  God  had  led  him."  "How  striking  id  the 
change  of  fifty  years — ^then  Samuel  Smith  and  I  traviel- 
led  as  bachelors,  and  now  he  has  a  house  full  of  descend- 
ants; and  I  also  have  five  children  and  a  grandchild 
living,  besides  a  daughter  and  sweet  little  grandson 
gone,  I  humbly  trust,  to  a  better  world.  Praise  the 
Lord,  O  my  soul!  My  dear,  and  I  trust  imparadised, 
child's  birthday." 

This  same  tone  of  thought  may  be  traced  in  his  let- 
ters to  those  with  whom  he  was  most  intimate.  "  It  is 
one  of  my  frequent  subjects  of  gratitude  and  praise, 
though  not  as  frequently  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  in  the 
kind  providence  of  God  I  was  bom  an  Englishman. 
Go  through  the  whole  earth  and  enumerate  every  part 
of  it,  and  you  will  find  nothing  like  our  own  country. 
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An  Engliahman  too  in  this  period  of  oar  country's  exist- 
ence, and  in  the  middle  station  of  life,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
We  do  not,  I  am  sure  I  do  not,  live  sufficiently  nnd^ 
the  constant  influence  of  this  q>irit  of  thanUulness ; 
and  I  believe  there  is  not  any  one,  who  has  at  all  ob- 
served the  dealings  of  Providence  in  his  ovm  instance 
with  any  thing  like  a  due  measure  of  attention,  who 
will  not  have  seen  many,  many  partioolars  in  which  he 
has  been  deeply  indebted  to  the  preventing  or  direct- 
ing grace  of  God.  It  was  the  reproach,  and  among 
the  chief  causes  of  the  condemnation  of  the  pagan 
world,  scanty  as  was  the  light  they  enjoyed  compared 
with  the  brightness  of  onr  meridian  day,  that  they 
*  were  not  thankfuL'  And  still  more  the  people  of  God 
were  threatened  with  being  cast  off  if  they  should  not 
serve  the  Lord  their  God  with  joyfulness  and  with 
gladness  of  heart  for  the  abundance  of  all  things.  How 
much  more  then  should  onr  hearts  overflow  -^th  con- 
tinual gratitude !  I  doubt  not  the  want  of  this  blessed 
disposition  will  constitute  one  of  the  leading  articles  in 
the  condemnation  of  the  unholy;  and  I  have  found 
rustics,  as  unassailable  as  a  tortoise  in  every  other  quar- 
ter, feeling  their  weak  and  indefensible  state  in  this 
point,  when  I  have  put-it  to  themselves  whether  they 
have  been  in  any  due  degree  grateful  to  the  God  who 
gave  them  all  their  present  blessings,  and  who  gave  His 
only  Son  to  die  fot  them,  and  to  tlie  Saviour,  who  for 
their  sakes  endured  the  unknown  agonies  of  His  bitter 
passion  and  cruel  death." 
To  his  daughter  he  writes,  marked  (Private) : 

"High WOOD  Hill,  Jtdy  16,  1880. 

"MtDbae :  I  was  compelled  to  make  up  in 

ertreme  haste,  and  to  flnish  full  as  rapidly,  the  letter  to 
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you  which  is  jast  dispatched  to  the  post^ifice,  and  I 
recollected,  when  it  was  too  late  to  supply  the  defect, 
that  there  was  not  in  my  epistle  a  single  word  of  a  se- 
rious, or  rather  of  a  religions  character.  Now,  though 
I  do  not  carry  my  principle  in  this  respect  so  &r  as 
some  good  people  hare  done,  thinking  it  wrong  that 
any  letter,  nnder  any  circumstances,  should  be  sent  off 
without  containing  some  religious  sentim^its,  yet  at 
my  time  of  life,  almost  a  year  beyond  that  stated  by 
the  psalmist  to  be  the  ordinary  limit  of  the  life  of  man, 
and  more  especiaUy  when  a  daughter  is  addressed,  I 
do  tliink  there  should  be  some  recognition  of  those  in- 
fluential principles  which  onght  ever  to  be  uppermost 
in  a  Christian's  bosom.  And  if  from  any  one  the  con- 
stant exhibition  of  religious  principles  and  feelings 
might  be  expected,  assuredly  from  me,  in  whose  heart, 
there  may  well  be  expected,  a  continual  breathing  forth 
of  adoring  gratitude  to  my  God  and  Saviour,  for  all  the 
long  course  of  goodness  and  mercy  "by  which  my  life 
has  been  distinguished.  I  have  often  thought  that  if  I 
had  been  imbued  with  the  notions  described  in  Mrs. 
Qrant's  letters  from  the  Highlands,  (notions  which  rep- 
resent the  Deity  as  being  jealous  of  the  happiness  of 
his  creatures,)  I  should  certamly  have  supposed,  that  I 
must  prepare  for  some  signal  misfortune,  to  counter- 
balance all  the  accumulated  blessings  which  have  been 
poured  on  me  in  such  rich  and  increasing  profusion. 
But  oh  I  how  much  more  g^ierons  as  well  as  just  are 
the  views  of  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Being,  our 
Heavenly  Father,  which  we  derive  from  the  word  of 
God !  *  God  is  love.*  Even  under  a  dispensation  which, 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  Gospel,  may  be  deem- 
ed to  wear  somewhat  of  a  harsh  and  repulsive  counte- 
nance, the  Jews  were  told,  th^t  the  laws  presonbed  to 
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them  were  devised  foir  tlieir  good :  but  under  our  more 
generous  and  gracious  system  judgment  and  punish- 
ment are  termed  the  strange  work  of  God :  and  mercy, 
and  long-suffering,  and  bounty,  and  loying-kindness  are 
llis  habitual  disposition  toward  us.  Even  when  speaking 
to  sinners,  (there  is  scarcely  any  passage  in  the  Bible 
which  has  afforded  me  so  much  comfort,)  the  lan- 
guage is:  'The  Lord  takes  pleasure  in  them  that  fear 
Him,  in  them  that  hope  in  his  mercy, ^  Only  consider 
the  force  of  that  assurance,  and  the  comfort  it  must 
give  to  any  who  may  be  apprehensive  of  being  pre- 
sumptuous in  indulgmg  hopes  of  pardon.  They  are  as- 
sured, not  that  they  may  presume  to  hope  that  their 
sins  may  be  forgiven,  but  that  by  so  hoping  they  will 
display  the  very  disposition  of  mind  in  which  God  takes 
pleasure.  Believe  me  to  be  ever  your  very  affectionate 
Father,  W.  Wilbbbfobcs." 

In  a  letter  to  Lord  Teignmouth  he  says:  "What 
importance  does  it  give  to  life  when  it  is  regarded 
in  its  true  character  as  the  probation  in  which  are  to 
become  constitiUioncUthe  dispositions  which  must  form 
our  meetness  for  the  heavenly  state  I  When  the  real 
purpose  and  grand  end  of  life  is  compared  with  the 
low  view  taken  of  it  by  the  votaries  of  ambitioo,  or 
even  of  literature  and  sdenoe,  the  oontraSt  between 
the  joys  of  children,  and  the  researches  and  pursuits 
of  manhood,  is  a  most  feeble  and  inadequate  illustra- 
tion." 

"  The  mam  feult  of  the  present  day,"  he  now  repeat- 
edly  declared,  '4s  the  making  knowledge  and  intellect- 
ual advancement  the  great  object  of  pursuit,  instead 
of  that  moral  improvement  by  which  we  may  be  fitted 
for  a  higher  and  better  state.    Much  mystery  over- 
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hangs  the  one,  and  timeirith  an  oUivions  ionch  effaces 
the  little  we  do  attain  of  adence ;  bat  blesaed  is  he 
who  attains  some  lineaments  of  tiie  moral  image  of 
God,  for  they  shall  see  Him  as  He  is,  and  then  shall 
know  eren  as  they  now  are  known."  This  conviction 
made  him  stUl  watehfol  to  redeem  die  time.  ^^  This 
evening,"  he  says,  Feb.  15th,  ^M  expounded  on  the 
Epistle,  *•  So  ran  that  ye  may  obtain,  etc.,  lest  I  should 
be  a  cast-away.'  The  second  lesson  this  very  evening 
is  1  Cor.  2,  in  which  St.  Paol  relates  his  lilbor  and 
safferings.  And  could  pains  be  required  by  Hue?  Oh  I 
then,  my  soul,  strive — ^to  him  that  overoometh  only,  the 
promise  is  assured."  ^^  My  future  state  should  now  be 
my  grand,  indeed,  comparatively  spealdng,  my  sole  con- 
cem.  God's  kind  providence  has  granted  to  me  a  resi- 
due of  Hfe  after  its  business  is  over.  I  know  I  must  be 
near  death,  perhaps  very  near  it.  I  believe  that  on  the 
state  in  which  death  finds  me,  will  depend  my  eternal 
condition ;  and  even  though  my  state  may.now  be  such 
as  to  produce  an  humble  hope  that  I  am  safe,  yet  by  a 
wise  improvement  of  my  tune,  I  may  augment  my  eter- 
nal hapless,  besides  enjoying  delightful  communion 
with  God  in  the  intervaL  Let  me  then  make  the  im- 
provement of  my  soul  the  first  grand  buaness  of  my 
life,  att^iding  also  to  the  good  of  others,  if  possible 
both  by  my  pen,  and  conversation,  and  social  inter- 
course." 

In  this  spirit  he  continued  still  his  rules  of  abstinence 
and  self-denial,  saying  on  Ash  Wednesday,  ^'  We  attend 
too  little  to  these  days;"  and  often  secretly  observing 
his  &stiDg  regulation&*-^^  disused  pleasant  food— Daniel. 
Entire  fitting  does  not  suit  my  constitatitHi,  but  I  at- 
tend to  the  principle."  Often  also  did  he  now  ^ve  up 
his  days  to  more  continuous  devotion,  employing  thus 
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especially  his  own  and  his  children's  birth-da78»  and 
noting  in  his  diary.  *^I  had  an  interview  of  two  honra 
and  a  quarter  before  dinner  of  nnspeakablevalne.  Why 
not  secure  many  similar  seasons?  At  my  time  of  life 
what  so  proper  or  so  likely  to  make  me  nsc&I  to  otheni 
as  thoB  walking  with  6od^  It  was  not  in  vain  that 
he  thnswatehed  and  labored.  Through  these  later  yeara 
he  walked,  in  an  ^ninent  degree,  with  God,  and  was 
literally  kept  in  perfect  peace  through  every  trial. 
Those  who  lived  with  him  and  marked  his  unmixed 
cheerfulness  could  scarcely  believe  that  he  felt  as  much 
on  relinquishing  his  house  at  Highwood,  as  a  letter 
written  at  the  time  implies. 

*^  HiGHwoon,  March  10. 

"  My  Dear :  I  wished  that  you  should  receive 

from  myself  rather  than  from  the  tongue  of  rumor, 
tidings  which  sooner  or  later  were  sure  to  be  conveyed 
to  you,  and  which  I  know  would  give  you  pain.  The 
loss  incurred  has  been  so  heavy  as  to  compel  me  to  de- 
scend from  my  present  level,  and  greatly  to  Aiiirwniah 
my  establishment.  But  I  am  bound  to  recogniae  in 
this  dispensation  the  graoions  mitigation  of  the  seretity 
of  the  stroke.  It  was  not  suffered  to  take  place  till  ^ 
my  children  were  educated,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
placed  out  in  one  way  or  another;  and  by  the  delay, 
Mrs.  Wilberforce  and  I  are  supplied  with  a  delightful 
asylum  under  the  roofe  of  two  of  our  own  duldren. 
And  what  better  could  we  desire?  A  kind  Providence 
has  enabled  me  with  truth  to  adopt  the  declaration  of 
David,  that  goodness  and  mercy  have  feUowed  me  all 
my  days.  And  now,  when  the  cup  presented  to  me  has 
some  bitter  ingredients,  yet  surdy  no  draught  can  be 
deemed  distasteful  which  comes  from  such  a  hand,  and 
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oontaiiis  fluch  gratefid  iofhsionB  as  these  of  social  inter- 
ooarse  and  the  sweet  endearments  of  filial  gratitude 
and  affection.  What  I  shall  most  miss  will  be  my 
books  and  mj  garden,  though  I  own  I  do  feel  a  little 
the  not  (for  I  know  not  how  long  if  ever)  being  able  to 
ask  my  friends  to  take  a  dinner  or  a  bed  with  me,  un- 
der my  own  roo£  And  as  eyen  the  great  apostle  did 
not  think  the  *'  having  no  certain  dwelling  j^ace,'  asso- 
ciated with  his  other  &r  greater  sufferings,  unworthy 
of  mention,  so  I  may  feel  this  also  to  be  some,  though 
I  grant  not  a  great  evil,  to  one  who  has  so  many  kind 
firiends  who  will  be  happy  to  receive  him." 

His  sure  confidence  was  still  in  God.  *'  He  will  not 
suffer  me  to  be  disgraced  in  my  old  age.  What  gives 
me  repose  in  all  things,  is  the  thought  of  their  being 
His  appointment.  I  doubt  not  that  the  same  God  who 
has  in  mercy  ordered  so  many  events  for  so  long  a 
course  of  time,  will  never  fidl  to  overrule  all  things 
both  for  my  &mily  and  myselE"  And  on  recovering 
from  a  temporary  illness,  ^'  I  can  scarce  understand," 
he  said,  '^  why  my  life  is  spared  so  long,  except  it  be  to 
show  that  a  man  can  be  as  happy  without  a  fortune  as 
with  one." 

It  should  be  mentioned  to  the  credit  of  our  times, 
that  by  no  less  than  six  persons,  one  of  them  a  West- 
Indian,  such  private  offers  were  now  made  to  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce  as  would  have  at  once  restored  his  fortune. 
It  was  from  no  &lse  pride  that  he  declined  entirely 
these  Mendly  propositions,  thinking  it  became  his 
Christian  character  rather  to  adapt  his  habits  to  his 
present  income.  Towards  his  chapel  at  Mill  Hill  alone 
he  consented  to  receive  the  assistance  of  his  friends ; 
and  no  less  happy  in  receiving  than  in  showing  kind- 
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ness,  he  carried  always  in  bis  pocket  and  delighted  to 
prodoce  a  well-wom  list  of  their  Beveral  contributions. 

His  leaving  Highwood  was  soon  followed  by  a  trial 
of  a  differ^dt  nature,  the  death  of  his  sarriving  daugh- 
ter. "  Blessed  be  God,'*  he  says,  during  her  illness,  ^'  we 
have  every  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  state  of  mind 
we  witness  in  her:  a  holy,  calm,  humble  reliance  on  her 
Saviour,  enables  her  to  enter  the  dark  valley  with  Christ- 
ian hope,  leaning  as  it  were  on  her  Redeemer's  arm, 
and  supported  and  cheered  by  the  blessed  promises  of 
His  gospel.  We  are  in  the  hands  of  our  heavenly 
Father,  and  I  am  sure  no  one  has  hitherto  had  such 
reason  as  mysdf  to  say  that  goodness  and  mercy  have 
followed  me  all  my  days." 

'^  I  was  much  impressed  yesterday  with  the  similarity 
in  some  respects  of  my  own  situation,  to  that  of  her 
dear  little  innocent  who  was  undergoing  the  operation 
of  vaccination.  The  in&nt  gave  up  its  little  arm  to  the 
operator  without  suspicion  or  fear.  But  when  it  felt 
the  puncture,  which  must  have  been  sharp,  no  words 
can  express  the  astonishment  and  grief  that  followed. 
I  could  not  have  thought  the  mouth  could  have  been 
distended  so  widely  as  it  continued  till  the  nurse's 
soothing  restored  her  usual  calmness,  (for  it  is  really 
true,  that  I  never  knew  an  infant  that  cried  near  so 
seldom  as  this  little  one.)" 

Now  was  seen  the  fruit  of  the  high  degree  in  which 
he  had  learned  to  "walk  by  faith  rather  than  by  sight." 
"  I  have  often  heard,"  he  says,  "  that  sailors  on  a  voy- 
age will  drink  'friends  astern'  till  they  are  half-way 
over,  then  *  friends  ahead.'  With  me  it  has  been  'friends 
ahead'  this  long  time."  It  was  not  by  the  slow  process 
of  reasoning,  that  he  learned  to  regard  this  as  a  short 
separation;  he  at  once  felt  that  they  should  not  long  be 
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parted.  And  lie  soon  deseribes  himBelf^  ^^  as  enjoying 
as  mnch  peace  and  social  comfort,  as  any  ought  to  ex« 
pect  in  this  stonaay  v<Hrld.*' 

"  I  forget  whether  I  sent  yon  any  pardcolarB  of  the 
clo^g  scene,''  he  writes  to  Mr.  Bahington«  ^^They 
were  such  as  to  call  forth  from  our  dear  friend  Sargent 
declarations  of  satis&otion  and  thankfolneas,  which  will 
be  sources  of  com£>rt  and  joy  to  Mrs.  Wilb^oroe  and 
myself  as  long  as  we  live,  liie  Monday  after  she  was 
taken  away  we  removed  to  St.  B<»ifiioe,  which  we  had 
taken  in  the  hope  of  its  condnoing  to  her  recoTcry.  It 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  dnligfatful  (tf  all  possybile  re- 
tirements. The  most  romantic  scenery  sheltered  from 
every  cold  wind,  and  abounding  in  the  most  delightful 
walks,  both  sea  and  inland.  There  the  Sargents;  my 
S.  and  his  wife,  and  little  todcUer  and  prattler;  my  H. 
and  ourselves,  passed  a  defigbtfol  £>rtB]ght.  Really,  it 
was  an  oasis  in  the  wilderness." 
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CHAPTER  XLVn. 

Whbn  Mr.Wilberfbroe  gave  tipbis  own  estabHshment, 
he  intended  to  divide  the  year  hetireen  ihe  houses  of  his 
second  and  iMrd  sons.  The  latter  already  had  a  home 
fit  for  his  reception  in  the  Me  of  Wight ;  and  the  form- 
er soon  possessed  one  in  the  neighboihood  of  Maid- 
stone. **  Yon  Mrin  join  me  I  am  snre,"  he  tells  more 
than  one  amongst  his  friends,  ^^in  being  thankfiil  ai^  well 
as  rejoicing  in  my  being  able  to  inform  yoa  that  Lord 
Brongham  has  ^ven  to  my  second  son  (or  rather  I 
may  say  to  me)  qoite  spontaneously  and  very  hand- 
somely, the  living  of  East-Farleigh.  The  parsonage  is 
very  fittle  above  a  mile  distant  from  Barham  Court, 
and  there  must  be  many  pleasant  circumstances  in  being 
so  near  the  residence,  library,  park,  etc.,  of  an  old  friend, 
of  such  dimensions.  This  event  comes  in  such  a  way 
as  strongly  to  confirm  the  persuaaon  that  it  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  fii-vor  of  God;  and  I  can  not  but  recognize 
a  providential  hand  in  Lord  Brougham's  being  prompt- 
ed to  make  the  appointment  just  when  we  were  in 
want  of  such  a  settlement  and  residence ;  though  Lord 
Brougham  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  was  quite 
unconsciously  the  instrument  of  granting  us  our  wish." 

Here  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  the  great  joy  of  those 
he  visited,  his  remdning  years  were  spent.  "  Personal 
reasons,'*  say  his  sons,  "forbid  the  veil  being  lifted  from 
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his  life  as  heretofore,  and  all  the  feelings  shown  with 
which  his  warm  heart  overflowed,  now  that  he  had 
become  the  parishioner  and  guest  of  his  sons.  But  a 
few  extracts  from  his  diary  and  letters  will  give  the 
outline  of  his  holy  and  peaceful  age. 

" '  We  have  now  been  here,'  he  writes  from  one  of  his 
parsonage  houses,  ^  for  about  six  weeks.  How  can  I 
but  rejoice  rather  than  lament  at  a  pecuniary  loss, 
which  has  |Nroduced  such  a  result  as  that  of  bringing 
us  to  dwell  under  the  roo&  of  our  dear  children,  and 
witness  their  enjoyment  of  a  large  share  of  domestic 
comforts,  and  their  conscientious  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  the  most  important  of  all  professions.' 

^^  ^  We  are  passing  pur  time  here  very  agreeably;  in- 
deed we  might  well  use  a  much  stronger  term ;  for  wc 
should  be  void  of  all  feeling  if  the  warmest  emotions  of 
gratitude  were  not  called  forth  in  us,  towards  the  gra- 
cious Ordainer  of  aU  things,  for  granting  us,  in  the 
evening  of  life,  after  the  tossings  of  the  ocean  of  this 
world,  such  a  quiet  and  comfortable  haven.  Here  too 
we  have  the  delighted  spectacle  of  those  whom  we  love 
most,  enjoying  a  large  measure  of  human  life's  sweetest 
enjoyments,  combined  with  the  diligent  discharge  of  its 
most  important  duties.  And  then  that  lovely  baby  I 
What  a  manifest  beiievolence  there  is  in  the  Almighty's 
having  rendered  young  children  so  eminently  attract- 
ive, considering  the  degree  in  which  their  very  exist- 
ence must  depend  on  the  disposition  of  those  around 
them,  to  bear  with  their  little  infirmities,  sustain  their 
weakness,  and  supply  their  wants.  How  little  could  I 
expect  to  complete  my  seventy-second  year  1  Yet  it  is 
on  this  day  completed,  and  I  am  suffering  no  pain,  and 
my  complaints  those  which  are  salutary  without  pro- 
ducing great  bodily  suffering,  like  the  kind  suggestions 
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of  a  friend  tenderly  watolmig  over  me,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  obtain  for  me  the  benefits,  without  my  feeling 
the  eyils  commonly  attendant  on  provideiitial  iriflita- 
tions.  Really,  the  loss  of  fortune  has  been  delayed  till 
it  brings  with  it  some  positive  ooBEforta,  without  pro* 
ducing  inconvenience  or  vexation;  my  children's  edu- 
cation having  been  completed,  and  my  parhamentaary 
life  qnite  finished.  The  necessity  too  of  quitting  my 
own  house  has  not  taken  place  till  I  am  supplied  with 
a  choice  of  residences;  quite  an  embarras  des  riohesses 

in  the  habitation  Kne.    Oh  I  pray  for  me,  my  dear , 

that  my  return  of  gratitude  and  service  may  be  mcore 
commensurate  with  the  rich  stock  of  blessings  whioh 
the  Ahnighty  has  poured  out  upon  me.' " 

His  overflowing  gratitude  to  Ood  was  the  chief  fea* 
ture  of  his  later  years.  Every  thing  became  with  him 
a  cause  fi>r  thanksgiving.  When  soma  of  the  infirmi* 
ties  of  years  began  to  press  upon  him,  ^^  what  thanks  do 
I  owe  to  God,"  was  his  reflection,  ^  that  my  declining 
strength  appears  likely  not  to  be  attended  with  painful 
diseases,  but  rather  to  lessen  gradually  and  by  mode- 
rate degrees  I  Howgooda£riend€k)distome!  When 
I  have  any  complaLnt  it  is  always  so  mitigated  and  soft- 
ened as  to  give  me  scarcely  any  pain.  Fratse  the  Lord, 
O  my  soul  I  I  have  had  a  feveridi  night,  or  rather  a 
dreamy  and  disturbed  one,  but  no  headache  or  pain, 
D.  6.  What  thanks  do  I  owe  to  my  gracious  and 
heavenly  Father  \^ 

The  details  of  his  life  at  his  parsonage  residences 
were  much  what  they  had  been  of  late  at  Highwood, 
except  that  greater  quietness  gave  him  more  time  for 
reading,  and  for  those  habits  of  devotional  retirement 
which  manifestly  grew  with  his  increasing  years;  in 
which  he  found  the  Psalms  and  St.  Paul's  Epistles  be- 
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eoming  more  and  more  dear  to  him.  He  was  BtiU  read 
to  whilst  he  dressed;  and  after  thus  hearing  Sharon 
Tomer^s  Saored  History,  he  notes  in  his  podcet-book 
the  impcvtanoe  of  "meditating  more  on  God  as  the 
Creator  and  Goremor  of  the  nniverse.  Eighty  millions 
of  fixed  stars^  each  as  hurge  at  least  a«  our  sun.  Com- 
bine the  oonsid»ations  hence  arising  with  the  madness 
and  gnih  of  sin  as  settii^  up  our  will  against  that  of 
God.  Combine  with  it  Christ'^  unqpeakable  mercy 
Md  lore,  and  that  of  God  in  Christ." 

Ibis  aubjecft  he  had  been  aocostomed  to  notice  in  his 
fiaaily  exhortations.  "  The  diaooTeries  of  astronomy," 
he  said,  "instead  of  having  an  opposite  effecti  warm 
my  heart.  I  think  of  eighty  millions  of  stars  in  our 
ndbula^  and  of  two  thousand  nebulsd,  and  I  feel  ele- 
vated and  thankfid  to  bear  part  in  this  magnificent 
creation,  to  be  the  ofaUd  of  Him  who  is  the  CvOTeraor  of 
these  boundless  domimons."  These  thoughts  often 
passed  into  meditations  upon  the  moral  attributes  of 
God.  "Retire  into  thy  doset,"  is  one  of  the  last  en- 
tries in  his  poGket4iook^  "and  tiiere  let  contemfdation 
indulge  her  flights  and  expatiate."  "I  find  unqieak- 
able  pleasure,"  he  teHs  a  finend,  "in  the  dedaxaticms  so 
often  r^terated  in  the  word  of  God  of  the  unvarying 
truth  of  the  Stqpreme  Being.  To  me  there  is  s<Hne* 
thing  inexpressibly  sublime  in  the  aasurance,  that 
throughout  the  whole  immeasuraUe  extent  of  the  all 
but  infinite  empire  of  God  truth  always  extends,  and 
like  a  master^ey  unlodcs  and  op^is  all  the  mysterious 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  and  mqxsy  of  the  Divine  dispens- 
ations." 

Bis  early  walk,  and  his  mid-day  employments  remain- 
ed unaltered ;  and  in  the  afternoon  he  still  took  as  here* 
tofore,  considerable  exercise ;  pacing  at  East-Farkigli, 
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during  the  winter,  ap  and  down  a  ^'sheltered,  Bunny, 
gravel  walk ;''  and  in  the'fiiunmery  climbing  with  delight 
at  Brighstone  to  the  top  of  the  chalk  downa,  or  of  an 
intermediate  termoe,  or  waUdng  along  upon  the  nnfre- 
qnented  shore. 

His  evenings  were  as  bright  as  ever,  and  though  his 
power  of  retaaifflig  new  impressions  was  greatly  impair- 
ed, the  colors  of  his  earlier  recollections  seemed  scarcely 
to&de. 

His  conversation  was  enriched  by  many  anecdotes  of 
the  times  in  which  he  had  lived,  and  die  distinguished 
persons  with  whom  he  had  been  familiar;  btkt  it  was 
when  it  turned  upon  higher  topics,  and  gave  occasion 
to  the  exercise  of  holier  feelings,  that  it  was  especially 
important.  His  contentment  with  the  divine  dispens- 
ations and  cahn  acknowledgment  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
ways  of  Providence  was  uniform.  Once  when  the  con- 
dition of  a  sick  neighbor  was  mentioned,  be  ezchumed : 
^Poor  soul!  how  little  we  know  of  the  afflictions  of 
those  in  other  ranks  of  Hfe  t  I  am  quite  abashed  to 
think  of  them.  I  have  to  find  sorrows  for  myself:  God 
has  so  crowded  His  mercies  upon  me,  I  can  fancy  how 
deligfatftd  it  would  be  to  pour  on  oU  and  wine  into  her 
wounds.  How  wonderful  is  the  power  with  which  all 
the  statements  of  Scripture  come  home  ta  the  difTerent 
circumstances  of  life !  In  how  many  instances,  for  ex- 
ample, does  that  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  direct 
us  how  to  be  truly  pitiful.*'  And  soon  after,  speaking 
of  Herschel's  saying,  ^^  There  are  things  which  must  be 
forever  hid  from  man,"  he  broke  out :  "  No,  that  they 
shall  not.  I  shall  know  all  these  things.  Oh  I  how  low 
at  best  are  all  your  wise  men  and  philosophers.  Truly 
he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater 
than  he !"    He  then  began  to  sj^eak  of  the  astonishing 
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truths  of  the  Gospel.  ^'  Only  tlunk  of  tJbftt  ono  deola- 
rstion :  '  Grod  is  pezfeot  truth  and  perfect  love.'  Why, 
that  one  thought  worked  out  is  enough  to  fit  a  mau 
for  heaven.  Oh !  the  goodness  of  God  to  me,  to  bear  ail 
my  provocations  of  Bim  for  so  many  years,  and  then 
not  only  to  hear  my  prayers,  but  to.  give  Dfte  grace  to 
offer  thenLl"  Here  he  stoj^d,  quite  oveipoivered  by 
his  feelings. 

Low  as  was  his  estimate  of  all  that  he  had  actually 
done,  it  was  easy  to  see,  by  the  judgments  which  he 
formed  of  others,  how  much  he  now  rej<Hced  in  his 
earlier  choice  of  objects  and  pursuits.  ^'  Much  struck 
to-day,"  says  his  diary,  ^^with  T.  as  the  successful 
lawyer  at  his  beat.  How  little  has  he  been  (I  fear) 
preparmg  lor  another  world  1  His  &ther  was  an  ar- 
tisan ;  what  will  it  wgnify  in  a  little  time  wliether  he 
had  remained  on  that  levd  or  risen  as  he  has?'' 
'^  Thank  Qod,"  was  his  common  ezclamirtion  after  part- 
ing with  those  who  had  drawn  priaes  in  tlie  lottery  of 
worldly  scenes;  '^ thank  Gi>d  that  I  was  led  into  a 
different  path."  ^'  How  much  rather,"  he  said  to  one 
of  his  sons  as  he  drove  by  the  splendid  house  of  one 
whom  he  had  always  thought  rapacious — ^^  how  much 
rather  would  I  be  living  as  I  am  on  the  wreck  of  my 
fortune,  than  have  fattened  as  he  has  done  upon  the 
public." 

Never  did  any  one  see  in  him  the  least  touch  of  re- 
gret for  that  which  he  had  given  up.  ^^  Whan  a  man 
chooses  the  rewards  of  virtue,"  he  said  with  some  little 
indignation,  after  hearing  such  compkdnts,  ^^  he  should 
remember,  that  to  resign  the  pleasures  of  vice  is  part 
of  his  bargain." 

But  that  which  was  of  all  things  most  worthy  of  re- 
mark in  his  review  of  his  past  life,  was  his  unfeigned 
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bnauKty.  To  himself  he  appeared  ^^  a  sadly  unprofita- 
table  servant,"  and  needed  constantly  ^^the  soothmg 
coosideration  that  vre  serve  a  gracions  Master,  who  will 
take  the  will  for  the  deed.  Thou  dicbn  well  (even  the 
phraseology  is  mdicative)  that  it  was  in  thy  heart." 
Any  direct  aihision  to  his  services  waa  met  by  some 
natural  diaohdmer,  ^  that  we  each  knew  our  own  fitnlts," 
and  that  he  was  deeply  oonseions  of  ^^  neglected  op- 
pcrtnnides  of  service ;"  jnst  as  a  fri^dly  pre&oe  to  his 
work  on  Christianxty  drew  from  him  the  remark: 
*'*'  Such  things  ought  never  to  be  published  tilt  a  man  is 
dead." 

He  had  always  detested  flattery.  Mr.  Gisbome 
never  saw  in  him  so  much  display  of  temper  as  when, 
being  addressed  with  servility  by  a  person  who  wished 
for  his  favorable  influence  with  Mr.  Pitt,  he  threw  the 
letter  on  the  ground,  with  the  exclamation :  "  How 
much  rather  would  I  have  the  man  spit  in  my  flice  I" 
This  beautiful  simi^icity  survived  all  the  un&vorable 
jnflnenoes  of  his  life ;  and  the  old  man  whose  name  was 
a  &xiuliar  word  in  every  mouth,-  whose  country  parson- 
age was  vuited  ahnost  like  a  eAurine,  and  who  was  told 
by  Rammohnn  Roy,  that  wh«a.^'he  left  the  East,  one 
of  his  chief  wishes  was  to  see  Mr.  Wilberforce,"  was 
still  altogether  lowly  in  his  own  sight,  and  could  say 
with  natural  siinplicity,  when  treated  in  a  place  of  pub- 
lic concourse  with  some  marks  of  courtesy :  "  How  very 
civil  they  were  to  me ;  they  made  way  for  me,  and 
treated  me  as  if  I  were  some  great  man  I" 

Almost  the  only  growing  mark  of  age  was  a  still  in- 
creadng  love  of  that  rest  to  which  he  was  drawing 
nearer.  "The  grasshopper  had  become  a  burden  to 
him,"  and  he  declined  to  settle  a  dispute  which  hdd 
been  referred  to  him,  with  the  excuse  ;  "  My  spirits  are 
32 
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now  quite  nneqaal  to  these  unpleasant  eontentions.*' 
With  the  some  feeling  he  replied,  when  pressed  to  take 
a  part  in  an  election  contest :  *^  I  have  retired  and  must 
be  silent  and  neutral."  When  he  looked  out  into  the 
world  from  his  retirement,  it  was  in  the  fidthful  spirit 
of  one  who,  though  not  unacquainted  with  its  storms, 
was  more  deeply  learned  in  the  secret  of  a  quiet  confi- 
dence in  God.  *'*'  I  hare  felt  my  mind  and  spirits  less 
affected  than  perhaps  they  ought  to  hare  been  by  the 
various  clouds  that  are  now  gathering  around  us  with 
such  aj^alling  blackness.  Yet  I  trust  that  I  may  cahn- 
ly,  though  humbly,  resign  myself  to  the  gracious  dis- 
posal of  that  great  Being,  who,  I  am  sure,  has  merci- 
fully poured  out  on^me  such  unnumbered  blessings,  and 
so  allayed  with  mitigating  kindness  the  few  trials  to 
which  I  have  been  subjected,  as  to  give  me  cause  to 
look  up  to  Him  and  address  Him  as  my  heavenly 
Father.  For  my  own  part,  I  quite  rejoice  in  being  out 
of  all  the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  political  life." 

He  now  never  met  a  friend  of  earlier  days,  whose 
principles  were  different  from  his  own,  (and  such  he 
took  great  pains  to  see,)  without  following  up  their  in- 
tercourse with  a  long  a,^d  friendly  letter  on  their  most 
important  interests,  pressing  mainly  on  them,  that  it 
was  not  yet  too  late  for  them  to  make  the  better  choice. 
**  This  is  what  they  need,"  he  repeated  often ;  "  they 
get  to  think  that  they  are  in  for  it,  and  that  though 
they  have  chosen  ill  it  is  too  late  to  alter.  I  well  re- 
member going  to  my  old  friend  Lord in  his  last 

illness.  I  had  spoken  to  him  faWj  on  reli^ous  matters 
many  years  beibre,  and  he  had  seemed  to  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  me.  I  heard  that  he  was  taken  ill,  and  called 
upon  him.  When  I  had  sat  some  time  chatting  with 
him,  but  without  alluding  to  religious  matters,  another 
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fiiend  oame  in  and  aaked:  ^How  are  you  to^y?* 
*  Why,*  was  his  reply,  *  as  well  as  I  can  be  with  Wilber- 
force  Bitting  there,  and  telling  me  that  I  am  going  to 
hell.' "  The  conYeraaition  which  had  thos  sank  into  his 
mind  had  been  affectionate  and  open.  '^I  never  can 
believe,"  he  had  said,  ^'  some  parts  of  the  Scripture." 
"  How  can  yon  expect,"  was  the  reply,  "  to  be  able  to 
believe,  when  yon  only  turn  yonr  mind  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  subject?"  But  what  had  made  his  friend 
read  this  language  in  his  looks,  was  very  much  that 
sense  of  hopelessness  which  he  was  most  desirous  to 
correct.  ^^  At  aU  events,"  said  another  at  the  dose  of 
such  a  conversation,  ^  if  you  are  right  it  is  now  too  late 
for  me  to  alter.  I  am  in  for  it."  **  No,"  he  answered 
earnestly,  "my  dear  P.,  it  is  not  too  late,  only  attend 
to  these  things  and  you  will  find  it  true,  ^him  that 
eometh  unto  Me  I  wQl  in  no  wise  east  out.' " 

To  such  calls  as  these  he  was  still  alive,  but  from  all 
common  business  he  withdrew  as  much  as  possible ;  and 
could  not  '^  leave  the  quiet  of  his  country  retirement 
even  for  the  most  fii^dly  asylum,  without  his  spirits 
fidling  him,"  and  praying,  "that  in  proportion  as"  he 
"  grew  unfit  for  the  bustle  of  life,"  he  "  might  become 
more  and  more  harmonized  with  the  sentiments  and 
dispositions  of  a  better  world."  His  need  of  its  waters 
s^  carried  him  to  Bath,  and  he  paid  a  few  short  visits 
to  his  oldest  and  most  valued  fHends. 

Though  he  had  two  years  before  "resolved  never 
more  to  speak  in  public,"  he  was  induced,  upon  the 
12th  of  April,  1883,  to  propose  at  a  meeting  in  the  town 
of  Maidstone,  a  petition  against  slavery.  His  own  sig- 
nature was  put  to  this  petition,  and  with  all  his  earlier 
spirit,  he  would  not  allow  the  appointment  of  delegates, 
a  measure  coi^monly  adopted,  but  inconsistent  he  main* 
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tained  with  the  9i»rit  of  the  constitHtioii,  It  was  an 
affecting  dght  to  see  the  old  man  who  had  been  so  long 
the  champioii  of  this  cause  come  forth  once  more  from 
his  retirement,  and  with  an  unquencbed  spirit,  though 
with  a  weakened  Yoice  and  fiyyUng  body,  mwitain  for 
the  last  time  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice. 

There  was  now  no  qvtestioii  about  immediate  emanci- 
pation ;  but  the  principle  of  ccNnpensation  was  disputed, 
and  on  this  judgment  and  hia  voice  were  clear.  Ten 
years  before  he  had  proposed  to  Mx^  Oanning  that  a 
fond  should  be  formed  for  indemnifyiQg  those  who 
should  be  proved  in  fact  to  sufier  by  a  change  in  the 
West-Indian  ^yatem ;  but  to  admit  the  principle  of  pre- 
vious compensation  for  expected  ii^nry  was  only  to 
postpone  forever  all  improvements  of  the  system. 
Against  this  therefore  he  all  along  contended,  even 
whilst  he  maintained  that  Great  Britain  *'  owed  nnart 
moneys  for  her  former  encouragement  of  the  Slave 
Trade.  He  hailed  therefore  with  joy  the  proposal  to 
atone  Ibr  tliese  offenses  by  the  grant  of  twenty  milhons ; 
and  in  this  his  last  speech  at  once  declared :  ^'  I  say,  and 
say  honestly  and  fearlessly,  that  the  same  Being  who 
commands  us  to  love  mercy,  says  also.  Do  justice,  and 
therefore  I  have  no  objection  to  grant  the  colonists  the 
relief  that  may  be  due  to  them  for  any  real  ii\juries, 
which  they  may  ultimately  prove  themselves  to  have 
sustained.  But  it  must  be  after  an  impartial  investiga- 
tion of  the  merits  of  each  case  by  a  fUr  and  competent 
tribunal  I  have  no  objection  either,  to  make  every 
possible  sacrifice  which  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the 
complete  accomplishment  of  the  object  which  we  have 
in  view ;  but  let  not  the  inquiry  into  this  matter  be 
made  a  plea  for  perpetuating  wrongs  for  which  no  pe- 
cuniary offers  can  compensate." 
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Hb  sons  BAj :  *^To  the  y^ry  end  tliifl  his  easiest  ob- 
ject, aroused  all  the  energies  of  his  mind,  and  when 
it  was  casnaily  mentioned  at  diimer  that  ^  at  this  mo- 
meat  probablj,  the  debate  <m  slavery  is  just  oonimeno- 
ing,'  he  sprung  ^m  Ins  chair  and  with  the  feeling  of 
the  old  war-horse  at  the  sound  of  the  charge,  startled 
his  surrounding  Mends  by  suddenly  exclaiming,  as  he 
might  hare  done  <^  old  on  the  flooir  of  ihe  Houoe^  Hear, 
hear,  hear  I 

'^And  now  the  time  was  come,  when  his  dust  was  to 
return  to  the  earth,  and  his  q>]rit  to  Ood  who  gave  it. 
On  the  2i)th  of  A|>ril  he  left  Sast-Farleigh,  and  after  a 
short  visit  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  arrived  at  Batii  on 
the  17th  of  May.  The  waters,  to  whidi  in  great  mea- 
sure he  owed  the  prolongation  of  his  life  till  his  74th 
year,  would  help,  it  was  hoped,  to  tiiirow  off  the  effects  oi 
the  influenza,  from  which  he  had  suffered  greatly.  But 
here  his  strength  visibly  declined,  and  it  was  soon  seen, 
that  if  his  life  was  spared,  it  would  be  but  for  a  season 
of  weakness  and  siSdOfermg.  During  two  m<mths  wloch 
he  spent  there,  he  suffered  much  from  pain  and  languor  ; 
and  though  he  displayed  the  most  unvarying  patience, 
yet  the  excellent  bust  executed  at  this  time  by  Joseph, 
shows,  beautiful  as  it  is,  that  his  outward  tenement  was 
fast  hastening  to  decay.  But  while  all  around  him  were 
full  of  thought  about  himself  his  own  anxiety  was  alto- 
gether for  two  of  his  daughters-in-law :  for,  a  month 
only  before  his  removal,  two  grandsons  were  bom  to 
inherit  the  name  of  William  WUberforce, 

'  Et  quasi  onnores  vit»  lampada  tradunt' 

This  event  is  the  last  recorded  in  a  pocket-book  which 
he  always  carried  with  him.    Other  of  his  thoughts 
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may  be  traced  in  its  pages,  by  a  set  of  references  to  the 
*  closing  scene  of  several  memorable  men.* 

^^All  his  thoughts  and  conversation  now  savored  of  the 
better  world  to  which  he  waff  drawing  near.  At  this 
time  he  was  consulted  by  a  yonng  Mend  who  was 
doubtftil  what  profession  to  choose,  but  inclined  towards 
the  army  or  navy.  ^  Think  particnlarly,'  he  said, 
^  whether  you  are  choosing  for  time  only,  or  for  eter- 
nity. For  of  course  a  sensible  man  will  wish  to  choose 
that  which  will  be  best  on  the  long  run.  And  then  it 
is  just  as  much  part  of  the  consideration  what  will  be 
best  for  me  between  my  thousandth  and  two  thousandth 
year  as  between  my  twentieth  and  thirtieth.  It  is  curi- 
ous how  our  estimate  of  time  is  altered  by  its  being  re- 
moved to  a  distance.  Ask  how  long  did  Moses  live 
•  before  Christ.  If  a  man  says  1300  years,  and  you  cor- 
rect him,  1500 :  poh !  why  be  so  accurate  ?  Within 
200  years  wiU  do.  But  how  immense  200  years  now 
seem  I»  »* 

*^  Meanwhile  the  calmness  with  which  he  Was  prepar- 
ing to  dose  his  own  career  is  apparent  from  the  follow- 
ing letter.  \ 

V 

To  the  night  Hon.  Lord  Calthorpe.  ^- 

(Prirate.) 

"  Bath,  Jwne  2Y,  1833. 
"  My  Deab  Calthorpe  :  You  have  been  very  kindly 
liberal  about  franks,  and  I  really  feel  your  kindness,  and 
did  not  mean  you  should  be  called  on  so  largely.  To  con- 
fess the  truth  to  you,  as  really,  and  not  merely  in  name, 
a  friend,  I  will  state  that  three  or  four  days  ago  I 
thought  I  was  breaking  up  rapidly  as  well  as  seriously. 
There  has  been  I  think  an  amendment  subsequently, 
which  leads  me  to  believe  that  my  decline  is  proceedhig 
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less  rapidly  than  I  had  supposed,  though  not  less  seri- 
ously. There  has  been  a  general  disposition  in  the  sys- 
tem to  the  deposition  of  water,  and  this  sluggishness  of 
the  absorbents  is  a  yery  common  mode  in  which  they 
whose  constitntioiis  are  rather  feeble,  and  who  are 
&yored  with  a  gradual  exit,  actually  decay.  I  thought 
you  would  like  to  know  this,  and  therefore  would  not 
keep  it  from  you. 

"I  hear  with  real  pleasure  that  your  dear  sister  is 
well,  and  that  dear  Lady  Charlotte  is  about  to  afford 
another  security  against  the  extinction  of  the  Oalthorpe 
name.  My  dear  friend,  may  Gk>d  bless  and  prosper 
you,  especially  in  the  most  important  particulars.  Oh  t 
what  cause  for  thankfulness  have  you  for  having  been 
called  to  the  knowledge  and  feeling  of  salvation  through 
the  Redeemer  I  May  you  grow  in  grace  more  and  more. 
Qive  my  affectionate  remembrances  to  Lady  Charlotte, 
and  Frederick,  also  to  Miss  Calihorpe  when  you  next 
write,  and  be  assured  I  am 

"  Ever  oncerely  and  affectionately  yours, 

"  W.  WiLBBRPOEOB. 

*^The  coyer  I  inclose  is  to  spare  the  finances  of  a 
widow  with  six  or  seven  children,  and  a  yery  slender 
pecuniary  provision.  It  is  to  introduce  her  to  some 
acquaintances  at  the  place  where  she  has  fixed  for  a 
time." 

His  sons  remark :  ^^  It  had  always  been  his  feeling  that 
the  most  fitting  state  for  the  last  hours  of  life  was  one 
free  alike  from  excitement  and  from  terror ;  in  which 
while  the  mind  was  conscious  of  the  awfril  nature  of  the 
approaching  change,  it  could  yet  resign  itself  to  its  recon- 
ciled, all-merciful  Father,  with  the  humility  as  well  as  the 
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oonfidence  of  a  child.  He  often  mentioned  it  as  a  proof 
of  great  wisdom,  tlmt  wliile  the  yonnger  b^iever  16  de- 
scribed hj  Bmiyaai  in  his  Pilgrim's  Progress  as  paissing 
easily  tbi^ongh  the  stream  of  death,  a  less  buoyant  hope 
and  a  deeper  flood  is  represented  as  t^e  portion  of  the 
aged  Christian.  "  It  is  the  peculiarity,'*  he  (mid,  **  of 
the  Christian  reli^on,  that  hmnility  and  holiness  increiee 
in  equal  proportions." 

But  his  own  mind  was  as  remarkalde  for  its  tfaankHil- 
ness  and  peace  as  for  its  humility.  His  youngest  son, 
who  was  with  him  at  1^  period,  recorded  at  t^ 
UKMnent  various  memoranda  of  his  state  of  feeling. 
^^Saturdajt  July  6th,  he  was  taken  ill,  quite  mddeniy, 
while  sitting  at  dinner.  I  ran  for  a  medical  man,  and 
before  I  retanted  he  was  got  to  beA.  He  'was  soffiering 
much  from  giddiness  and  sickness,  but  his  words  to  me 
were :  '  I  have  been  thinkifig  of  the  gteat  mercy  of 
God  in  trying  me  with  iUness  of  this  kind,  which,  though 
very  distressing,  is  scarcely  to  be  called  pain,  rather 
than  with  severe  sufficing,  whidi  my  bodily  constitution 
could  hardly  bear.'  When  his  medical  attendant  came, 
'  Thank  God,'  he  said,  '  I  am  not  losing  my  faculties.' 
'  Yes,  but  you  could  not  easily  go  through  a  problem  in 
arithmetic  or  geometry.'  ^  I  thmk  I  could  go  through  ' 
the  Asses'  Ri^e,'  he  ref^ed.  *  Let  me  see ;'  and  be- 
gan, correcting  himself  if  he  omitted  any  thii^.  Of 
course  his  attendant  stopped  him. 

"About  eight  o'clock,  on  being  asked  how  he  felt,  he 
said:  'What  cause  have  I  for  thankfulness 2  I  have 
been  aU  day  almost  as  comfortable  as  if  I  had  been 
pretty  well.  I  have  slept  a  good  deal,  and  I  have  so 
many  people  who  arc  kind  to  me.  I  am  sm*e  I  feel 
deeply  my  servants'  attention.' 

"Alluding  to  a  remedy  which  was  provided  for  some 
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present  digcomfort,  he  buret  oot  repeatedly  into  excla- 
mations on  the  goodness  of  God  in  these  little  things, 
providing  means  to  remedy  the  yarions  inoonyenienoes 
of  siekness.  To  this  subject  he  seyeral  times  recnired, 
with  the  remark;  ^How  nngratefdl men  are  in  not  see- 
ing the  hand  of  Gk)d  in  all  their  comforts!  I  am  sore 
it  greatly  adds  to  oar  enjoyment  to  trace  His  hand  in 
them.' 

'' Soon  aftei^  he  said:  'What  is  that  text,  'fHe  hath 
hid  pride  from  man  ?"  I  was  thinking  how  God  had 
taught  him  the  folly  of  pride,  because  the  most  beauti- 
fiii  and  delicate  woman,  and  the  proudest  man,  of  the 
highest  birth  and  station,  who  was  never  approached 
but  with  deference  and  formality,  is  exposed  to  exactly 
the  i^ame  infinajtieB  of  this  body  of  our  humiliation  that 
I  am.'  He  was  repeating  mentally  the  5l8t  Psalm,  and 
asked  me  to  look  what  came  next  after  the  eleventh 
verse.  '  Take  not  Thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me.'  I  read : 
^  Oh !  give  me  the  comfort  of  Thy  help  again.'  It  is 
very  odd,  I  thought  it  had  been:  'Restore  unto  me  the 
joy  of  Thy  salvation.'  Do  look  what  it  is  in  the  Bible 
Version.'  I  found  it  as  he  said.  *What  a  very  re- 
markable  passage  I  It  seems  like  an  anticipation  of  the 
privileges  of  the  new  dispensation.' 

''  He  spoke  much  of  the  delight  which  he  had  in  the 
affection  and  care  of  his  wife  and  children.  '  Think 
what  I  should  have  done  had  I  been  left ;  as  one  hears 
of  people  quarrelling  and  separating.  ''In  sickness  and 
in  health,"  was  the  burden,  and  well  has  it  been  kept.' 
(Here  she  came  in.)     *  I  was  just  praising  you.' 

"  Generally,  I  should  say,  that  except  in  his  remark 
about  pride,  there  was  hardly  a  word  he  uttered  that 
was  not  a  bursting  forth  of  praise.  '  What  cause  it  is 
32* 
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fi>r  thaakfalnews'  he  exdaiiiied,  ^  that  I  never  suffer  from 
headache  1' 

^'Half^past  eight,  Sonday  morning.  ^Remember, 
my  dear  H.,'  he  said,  ^  that  it  is  Sunday  morning,  and 
all  our  times  here  are  very  short.  I  am  sure  the  man- 
ner of  my  difmiiHHal)  as  far  as  it  has  yet  gone,  has  been 
most  gracious.  I  have  not  had  so  much  time  here  for 
reading  Scripture  as  I  wish,  but  I  rejoice  at  having  laid 
in  a  knowledge  of  it  when  I  was  stronger.  I  hope  you 
always  take  care  of  that.  From  our  fiunilisuity  with  it, 
we  do  not  feel  about  the  Scripture  at  all  as  we  should 
do,  if  we  were  to  hear  for  the  first  time  that  there  was 
a  communication  from  God  to  man. 

«<  ^  Think  of  our  Saviour  coming  down  from  heaven, 
and,  when  one  feels  what  a  little  pain  is,  submittiDg  to 
all  that  He  endured ;  having  the  nails  roughly  driven 
through  His  hands.  To  be  sure  the  thought  of  our 
Saviour's  sufferings  is  so  amazing,  so  astonishing,  I  am 
quite  overwhelmed.  Next  to  the  horrible  driving  of 
the  nails,  I  have  thought  most  of  His  being  given  over 
to  the  insults  of  the  Roman  soldiery,  when  one  thinks 
what  brutal  fellows  they  were.  His  sufferings  were  not 
alleviated  as  mine  are,  by  the  kindness  of  those  about 
Him. 

"  ^  I  have  been  thinking  of  that  delightful  text,  which 
has  often  comforted  me,  "Be  careful  for  nothing," 
etc'  (He  went  on  as  &r  as  ^  The  peace  of  God  shall 
keep  your  hearts  and  minds  through  Christ  Jesus.') 
^  To  be  sure,'  (he  spoke  with  his  voice  faltering  with 
emotion,)  ^  it  is  the  same  Almighty  power  which  enables 
Him  to  watch  over  all  the  world,  every  creature,  beast, 
bird,  or  insect,  and  to  attend  to  all  the  concerns  of 
every  individual.' 

"  Four  o'clock.    Dinner  time.     '  I  am  a  poor  creature 
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to-day,'  be-  said.  *I  can  not  help  thinking  if  aome  of 
the  x)eople  who  saw  me  swaggering  away  on  the  hust- 
ings at  York  conld  see  me  now,  how  mnoh  they  would 
think  me  changed.  What  a  mercy  to  think  that  these 
things  do  not  come  by  chance,  but  are  the  arrangements 
of  Infinite  Wisdom ! 

^ '  When  I  think  how  many  poor  people  are  suffering, 
without  the  huniries  that  I  possess,  and  the  kind  Mends 
I  haye  about  me,  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  my  oom&rts.' 

^^  Five  o'clock.  *  I  can  not  help  thinking  there  was 
some  mistake  about  my  medicine ;  but  it  does  not  mat- 
ter.   There  is  nothing  sinful  in  it.' 

*'Tou8samt  LouTerture  was  mentioned'  in  the  even- 
ing. *I  sent  word,'  he  said,  ^to  Brr  Walter  Scott  that 
he  had  not  at  all  done  justice  to  that  part  of  his  History, 
(of  Bonaparte,)  and  he  repfied,  that  if  I  would  point 
any  thing  out  to  Iiim,  he  would  willingly  alter  it.  1 
wanted  dear  Stephen  to  do  it,  but  he  did  not.  I  am 
yery  sorry  for  it,  but  it  must  be  known  sooner  or  later. 
To  be  sure  to  make  a  treaty  of  amity  and  Mendship 
with  a  man,  and  then  have  him  and  his  ftmily  seised 
and  sent  on  shipboard,  and  finally  to  the  chateau  of 
Jouz.  .  .  •  And  then  a  veil  is  drawn  over  it.  None 
knows  what  happened.  What  a  story  there  will  be 
there,  when  this  world  shall  giye  up  its  dead  t  It  was 
something  like  the  case  of  the  Duo  D'Bnghien,  but 
worse.' 

*^  Eleven  P Jf.  ^  I  feel  more  comfortable  than  I  have 
done  for  I  know  not  how  long.  Never  had  a  man  such 
cause  fcT  thankfulness  as  I  have,  and  above  all,  that  I 
have  so  many,  many  kind  Mends  to  do  every  thing  for 
me.  My  own  son,  and  my  own  wife.  I  am  quite 
ashamed  of  my  comforts,  when  I  think  of  Him  who 
had  not  where  to  lay  His  head.' 
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'^Tofitday,  four  o*olook.  Bes^diyg  some  of  Cecil's  re* 
marks.  '  If  othiag  ean  be  more  apposite^  than  that  ipl- 
lit  of  the  present  day,  whu3h  shows  itself  for  instanee 
in  the  pride  of  literature,  to  the  spirit  of  Ohristiamty. 
Compare  this  bold,  ind^ende^,  daring  spirit,  ifdth  the 
beautitudes.  ^^  Blessed  are  the  poQr  in  spirit.  Blessed 
are  they  that  mooin.  Blessed  are  the  me^k.^'  !{^othing 
snrely  oan  be  so  contrary  to  what  ought  to  be  the  spirit 
of  a  oreatnre  who  feels  in  himself  the  S0eds  of  corrup- 
tion. 

^^  *  Mrs.  Hannah  More  fold  me  that  towards  the  end  of 
Johnson's  life,  if  he  was  aduad  how  he  was,  he  woidd 
answer,  ^  Bather  better,  I  thank  my  God,  throngh  Jesus 
Christ.^'    And  so  to  whatever  he  was  aaked«' " 

A  friend  who  happaied  to  be  passing  through  Bath, 
two  days  afterwards,  (July  11th,)  paid  him  a  yisit  which 
he  thus  describes:  ^When  I  arrived  at  ttib  honse  on 
the  South  Parade  which  he  then  oocupied,  I  found  that 
he  had  been  suffering  severely  from  a  bilious  attack ; 
and  his  lady,  whose  attentums  to  him  were  most  tender 
and  unremitting,  appeared  to  be  in  low  spirits  on  his 
account.  Still  there  then  af^^^ed  no  reason  to  appre- 
hend the  near  approach  of  death. 

^^  I  was  introduced  to  an  apartment  np-stairs,  where 
I  foimd  the  veteran  Christian  reclining  on  a  so£i,  with 
his  feet  wrapped  in  flannel;  and  his  countenance  be? 
speaking  increased  age  since  I  had  last  seen  him,  as  well 
as  much  dehcaoy.  He  received  me  with  the  warmest 
marks  of  afibetion,  and  seemed  to  be  delighted  by  the 
unexpected  arrival  of  an  old  Moid.  I  had  scarcely 
taken  my  seat  bedde  him  before  ...  it  seemed  given  me 
to  remind  him  of  the  words  of  the  psalmist :  ^Although 
ye  have  lien  among  the  pots,  yet  shall  ye  be  as  the 
wings  of  a  dove  covered  with  silver,  and  her  feathers 
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with  yellow  gold ;'  and  I  freely  spoke  to  him  of  the 
good  and  glorious  things,  which,  as  I  believed,  assuredly 
awaited  him  in  the  kingdom  of  rest  and  peace.  In  the 
mean  time  the  illuminated  expression  of  his  farrowed 
countenance,  with  his  clasped  and  uplij^d  hands,  were 
indicative  of  profound  devotion  and  holy  joy. 

*'  Soon  afterwards  he  unfolded  his  own  experience  to 
me  in  a  highly  interesting  manner.  He  told  me  that 
the  text  on  which  he  was  then  most  prone  to  dwell,  and 
from  which  he  was  deriving  peculiar  comfort,  was  a 
passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians :  ^  Be  careful 
for  nothing,  but  in  every  thing  by  prayer  and  supplier* 
tion,  with  thanksgiving,  let  your  requests  be  made 
known  unto  God ;  and  the  peace  of  Qod  which  passeth 
all  understanding,  shall  keep  yom*  hearts  and  minds 
through  Jesus  Christ.*  While  his  frail  nature  wa^  shak- 
ing, and  his  mortal  tabernacle  seemed  ready  to  be  dis- 
solved, this  ^  peace  of  God '  was  his  blessed  and  abund- 
ant portion. 

'^  The  mention  of  this  text  immediately  called  forth 
one  of  his  bright  ideas,  and  led  to  a  display,  as  in  days 
of  old,  of  his  pecuHar  versatility  of  mind.  ^  How  ad- 
mirable,' said  he,  ^are  the  harmony  and  variety  of  St, 
Paul's  smaller  E{»6tles !  You  might  well  have  given 
an  argument  upon  it  in  your  little  work  on  evidence. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Galatiana  ccmtains  a  noble  exhibition 
of  doctrine.  That  to  the  Oolossians  is  a  union  of  doc- 
trine and  precept,  showing  their  mutual  connection  and 
dependence ;  that  to  the  Ephemans  is  seraphic ;  that 
to  the  Philippians  is  all  love.'* 

"  'With  regard  to  myself,'  he  added, '  I  have  nothing 

*  Familiar  Sketch,  by  Joseph  Joha  Gumey.  His  son  has  recorded 
the  last  remark  as,  "  The  Epistle  to  the  FhUippians  is  social  and  do- 
mestic." 
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whatsoever  to  urge,  but  the  poor  Pablican's  plea :  *'€kfd 
be  merciful  to  me  a  smner." '  These  words  were  ex- 
pressed with  peculiar  feeling  and  emphasis,  and  haire 
since  called  to  my  remembrance  his  own  definition  of 
the  word  mercy — '  kindness  to  those  that  deserre  pon- 
ishment.*  What  a  lesson  may  we  deriye  from  such  an 
example !  It  may  awfully  remind  ut  of  the  apostle's 
question — *  If  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where 
shall  the  sinner  and  ungodly  appear  ?'  *' 

The  predominance  of  these  feelings  may  be  seen  in  a 
remark  which  he  made  to  his  son  a  few  days  afterwards, 
speaking  of  his  dangerous  attack  the  week  before: 
"  You  must  ail  join  with  me,"  he  said,  "  in  praying  that 
the  short  remainder  of  my  life  may  be  spent  in  gaining 
that  spirituality  of  mind  which  will  fit  me  for  heaven. 
And  there  I  hope  to  meet  all  of  you.'* 

After  he  had  spent  two  months  at  Bath,  it  was  thought 
advisable  that  he  should  considt  Dr.  Chambers,  from 
whose  skill  he  had  derived  great  benefit  in  1824.  He 
set  out,  therefore,  towards  London,  though  with  no 
Expectation  on  his  own  part,  of  recovering.  ^'  There  is 
no  one  now,"  he  said,  ^^  that  I  can  be  useful  to,  but  we 
should  always  be  trying  to  follow,  in  every  respect, 
Gk>d's  indicated  wiU."  Etis  purpose  was  to  spend  a  few 
days  at  a  house  which  was  lent  him  by  his  cousin,  Mrs. 
Lucy  Smith,  of  whose  kindness  he  readily  availed  him- 
self, observing,  that  it  was  his  ^^  test  of  having  a  regard 
for  a  person  when  he  liked  to  receive  fistvors  from  them. 
One  likes  to  confer  them  upon  every  one,  but  only  to 
receive  them  from  real  fiiends.  I  am  sure  I  used  al- 
ways to  think,  as  soon  as  I  went  out  of  my  house,  which 
of  my  friends  there  was  to  whom  I  could  lend  it.  It 
was  such  a  pleasure  to  think,  when  I  could  not  enjoy 
it  myself,  that  they  did."     He  commenced  his  journey 
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on  the  iVth  of  July,  and  on  the  19th  arrived  in  Cado* 
gan  Place,  Sloane  Street. 

Thns  was  he  again  carried  along  the  road,  which 
forty-five  years  before  he  had  traversed  in  apparently  a 
dying  state,  and  his  mind  seemed  to  travel  back  through 
the  long  space  which  had  intervened.  "  How  differently 
time  appears,^'  he  said  to  his  son  while  they  halted  at 
an  inn,  ^^  when  you  look  at  it  in  the  life  of  an  individual, 
and  in  the  general  mass  I  Now  I  seem  to  have  gone 
through  such  a  number  of  various  scenes,  and  such  a 
lapse  of  time,  and  yet  when  you  come  to  compare  it 
with  any  great  period  of  time — ^fifty  years — ^think  how 
little  fifty  years  seems !  why,  it  is  8000  years  since  the 
Psalms,  which  I  delight  in,  were  written.  By  the  way, 
(turning  to  his  servant,)  I  have  not  my  Psalter  this 
morning.    Do  you  know  where  it  is  ?'*• 

The  day  ad^er  he  reached  town,  he  expressed  himself 
as  "  very  anxious  to  dedicate  the  short  remainder  of 
time  God  might  yet  allow  him,  to  the  cultivation  of 
union  with  Christ,  and  to  the  acquiring  more  of  'His 
Spirit.  My  private  prayers,"  he  said,  "  are  much  the 
same  as  those  in  the  family,  pardon  and  grace.  To- 
night [Saturday]  particularly  with  regard  to  the  week 
past." 

"  Perhaps  I  have  been  wrong  in  not  praying  more 
with  others.  But  I  never  felt  that  I  could  open  my 
heart  with  perfect  fireedom  and  sincerity,  and  the  idea 
of  doing  otherwise  in  praying  to  Almighty  God  I  .  .  . 
Now  I  own  many  good  men  use  expressions  which  I 
can  not  use ;  for  instance,  about  their  own  corruption. 
I  HOPS  no  man  on  earth  has  a  stronger  sense  of  sinful- 
ness and  unworthiness  before  God  than  I.  But  they 
speak  as  if  they  did  not  feel  the  wish  to  do  the  wiU  of 
God,  and  I  am  sure  I  can  not  say  tliat.    Now  S.,  in  his 
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prajera,  often  uses  expresaionfi  of  that  kind,  which  quite 
amaze  me  in  a  man  so  sincere  as  he  ifi.'' 

When  he  reached  London,  Parliament  was  stUl  sit- 
ting, and  many  of  his  friends  flocked  around  him. 
^^What  canfie  it  is  for  thankfalness,"  he  said,  '^that 
God  has  alwajnsi  disposed  peofde  to  treat  me  so  kindly, 
and  with  sndi  attention!  Popularity  is  certainly  a 
dangerous  thing ;^^  [then  afler  a  pause;]  ^^the  anti- 
dote is  chiefly  in  the  feeling  one  has ;  how  very  differ- 
ently they  would  regard  me,  if  they  knew  me  really  1" 
A  friend  who  at  this  time  came  in,  asked :  ^^  Well  I  how 
are  you  ?"  "  I  am  like  a  clock  which  lias  almost  run 
down."  On  the  Monday  after  his  arrival,  he  received 
a  visit  from  a  party  pf  children.  After  they  were  gone, 
he  said:  ^^  What  a  delightful  thing  it  is  to  think  how 
many  inhabitants  are  being  trained  up  there^for  heaven ! 
For  when  the  means  of  grace  are  used,  one  does  see,  I 
think,  that  God  so  very  greatly,  one  may  say  univer- 
sally, blesses  them." 

His  public  conduct  had  not  prevented  him  from  keep- 
ing up  a  friendly  connection  with  many  West-Indians, 
who  gave  full  credit  to  his  sincerity.  One  of  his  last 
visitors  was  a  member  of  a  great  West-Indian  *iamibf; 
and  to  his  son's  remark  that  this  circumstance  pro- 
duced no  effect  upon  his  feeUngs — '^  Oh !  when  we  reaUy 
believe  a  man  to  be  serting  God,"  he  answered,  *'  I  de- 
light in  trampling  on  all  these  little  points.  Some  one 
said,  *  I  trample  on  impossibilities.'  I  do  not  quite  say 
that ;  but  all  these  little  distinctions  are  overwhelmed, 
annihilated,  in  the  case  of  a  person  with  whom  I  trust, 
(speaking  with  deep  seriousness,)  for  my  own  sake,  I 
may  meet  hereafter." 

"How  thankful  should  I  be,"  was  his  remark  to  a 
friend  who  now  came  in,  "that  I  am  not  lying  in  severe 
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pain,  aa  so  many  are!  Certainly,  not  to  be  able  to 
move  about  is  a  great  privation  to  me ;  bnt  then  I  bave 
BO  many  comforts,  and  above  all  sach  kind  iiienda — ^and 
to  that  you  contribute." 

^*  At  this  time,"  says  another  membet:  of  his  fimily, 
^^  I  arrived  in  London  to  see  him,  and  was  much  struck 
by  the  signs  d  hid  approaching  end.  Hk  usual  activity 
was  totally  suq>ended  by  a  painful  local  disorder,  which 
prevented  him  from  walking.  Hie  moniing  of  Friday 
(July  26th)  was  pleasant,  a^  I  assisted  before  his 
teeakfast  to  carry  him  in  a  chair  to  the  steps  in  front 
of  theliou(to,  that  he  might  eigoy  the  ur  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. Here  he  presented  a  most  striking  appeaimnce, 
looking  forth  with  calm  ddight  upon  trees  and  grass, 
the  freshness  and  vigor  of  whidi  contrasted  with  his 
own  decay.  It  was  nearly  his  last  view  of  Gk>d^s  works 
in  this  their  lower  manifestation.  *The  doors*  were 
soon  to  ^  be  shut  in  the  streets,  and  those  that  look  out 
of  the  windows  to  be  darkened.^ 

**  His  manner  at  this  time  was  more  than  usually  af- 
fectionate, and  he  received  with  great  cheerfulness  the 
visits  of  many  old  associates,  from  whom  he  had  long 
been  s^Murated.  Hie  kst  words  which  I  heard  from 
him  related  to  one  of  these,  whose  religious  opinions 
he  had  for  many  years  lamented.  ^  How  truly  amiable 
he  is,  yet  I  can  never  see  him  without  the  deepest 
pain  !*  On  Friday  afternoon  I  left  him  with  the  inten- 
tion of  preparing  to  receive  him,  (at  his  own  i^edd^ee,) 
on  the  following  Tuesday,  not  knowing  that  before  that 
time  he  was  to  be  a  ^  partake  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  li^t.' " 

It  was  altogether  a  striknig  combination  of  circum- 
stances that  he  should  have  come  to  London  at  that 
time— to  die.    The  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  ^avery 
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was  read  for  the  second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  Friday  night,  and  the  last  pnblio  information 
he  received  was,  that  his  country  was  willing  to  redeem 
itself  from  the  national  disgrace  at  any  sacrifice. 
"Thank  God,»»  said  he,  "that  I  should  have  lived  to 
witness  a  day  in  which  England  is  willing  to  give  twen- 
ty millions  sterling  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery."  His 
state  of  health  had  latterly  induced  many  of  his  friends 
to  express  their  hope  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  wit- 
ness the  consummation  of  the  fifty  yeanP  struggle,  and 
might  then  retire  in  peace ;  and  so  strong  was  this  pre- 
sentiment, tiiat  one  of  them  speaks  of  writing  to  take 
leave  of  him  so  soon  as  the  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery  was  known  to  be  in  progress.  That  this  anti- 
cipation should  be  so  exactly  rei&ed,  added  mgnal  in^ 
terest  to  an  event,  which  in  the  course  of  nature  might 
be  shortly  expected. 

Not  less  remarkable  was  it  that  London,  which  of 
late  he  had  seldom  visited,  and  where  he  purposed  to 
remain  but  a  day  or  two,  should  be  the  place  of  his 
departure.  Yet  had  it  been  otherwise,  his  funeral 
could  hardly  have  presented  the  circumstances,  which 
made  it  the  fit  termination  of  such  a  life.  The  concur- 
rence of  two  such  incidents  seemed  providentially  de- 
signed to  fix  public  attention  on  his  closing  scene,  that 
so  the  aged  Ohristian  might  be  marked  out  by  the 
public  voice,  as  the  man  whom  his  country  "  delighted 
to  honor." 

On  the  evening  of  Fiiday,  however,  he  seemed  so 
much  better,  that  there  was  every  neason  to  suppose 
he  would  be  able  to  leave  town  on  the  Tuesday.  His 
youngest  son  has  again  recorded  some  of  his  remarks. 
"  A  review  in  the  Quarterly  was  read  to  him,  (Bush's 
Residence,)  which  spoke  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
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ftlttlity  in  ooanoS.  ^Most  true,'  he  said.  'I  suppose 
you  have  neyer  seen  them,  but  when  the  Duke  of 
Wdlington  oommaaded  in  Spain,  and  his  brother  the 
Marquis  Wellesley  was  sent  to  conduct  the  negotia- 
tion, the  papers  containing  the  dispatches  of  the  two 
brothers  were  printed  by  Parliament,  and  I  remember 
thinking,  that  I  had  never  seen  any  thing  at  all  equal 
to  them  in  talent.  I  remember  hearing  too,  that  of  all 
the  persons  who  gave  evidence  about  Finance,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Harrowby  knew  most 
of  the  subject.' 

**  Some  of  his  concluding  remarks  this  evening  were 
on  the  number  of  friends  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.* 
'  I  do  dedare,'  he  said,  ^  that  the  delight  I  have  in  feel- 
ing that  there  are  a  few  people  whose  hearts  are  really 
attadied  to  me,  is  the  very  highest  I  have  in  this  world. 
And  as  &r  as  the  present  state  is  concerned,  what  more 
could  any  man  wish  at  the  close  of  life,  than  to  be  at- 
tended by  his  own  children,  and  his  own  wife,  and  all 
treating  him  with  such  uniform  kindness  and  affec- 
tion?'" 

His  son  condndes  his  notes  this  evening.  ^'  On  the 
whole,  what  appears  to  me  characteristic  in  his  state  of 
mind  is  chiefly  this:  there  seems  to  be  little  anticipa- 
tion, though  he  is  strongly  impressed  with  a  feeliag 
that  he  is  near  his  end;  much  nearer  than  from  what 
his  physician  says  I  trust  ia  the  case.  He  speaks  very 
little  as  if  looking  forward  to  future  happiness ;  but  he 
seems  more  like  a  person  in  the  actual  eiqoyment  of 
heaven  within :  he  hardly  speaks  of  any  one  subject 
except  to  express  his  sense  of  thankfulness,  and  what 
cause  he  feels  for  gratitude.  This  is  the  case  even  in 
speaking  of  the  things  which  try  him  most.  Thus, 
talking  of  his  being  kept  from  exercise:  ^  What  cause 
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for  thankfulness  have  I  that  I  am  not  lying  in  paLo,  and 
in  a  suffering  posture,  as  so  many  people  are !  Certainly 
it  is  a  great  privation  to  me  from  mj  habits  not  to  be 
able  to  walk  about,  and  to  lie  still  so  much  as  I  do,  but 
then  how  many  there  are  who  are  lying  in  severe  painl' 
And  then  he  wi]l  break  out  into  some  passionate  ex-* 
pression  of  thankftilness.^' 

*'  The  next  morning  his  amendment  seemed  to  eoo- 
tinue.  To  an  old  servant  who  drew  him  out  in  a  wheel* 
chair,  he  talked  with  more  than  usual  animation,  and 
the  fervency  with  which  he  offered  up  the  ftmily  prayer 
was  particularly  noticed.  But  in  the  evening  his  weak- 
ness returned  in  a  most  distressing  manner,  and  the 
next  day  he  experienced  a  sucoessicm  of  fiunting  fits, 
to  which  he  had  been  for  two  years  subject^  whidi  were 
followed  by  much  suffering,  and  which  for  a  time  sus- 
pended his  powers  of  recollection.  His  physieian  pro- 
nounced that  if  he  survived  this  attack  it  would  be  to 
suffer  much  pain,  and  probably  also  with  an  impaired 
understanding.  During  an  internal  in  the  evening  of 
Sunday,  ^  I  am  in  a  very  distressed  state,'  he  said,  allud* 
ing  apparently  to  hia  bodily  condition.  ^  Yes,'  it  was 
answered,  ^  but  you  haveyour^t  on  the  Hock,'  ^Ide 
not  venture,'  he  replied,  ^  to  speak  so  posltivdy ;  bat  I 
hope  I  have.'  And  after  this  exitfesaon  of  his  hu^nble 
trust,  with  but  one  groan,  he  entered  into  that  ^<Mid 
where  pam  and  doubt  are  forever  at  an  end.  He  died 
at  thre^  oHAoA  in  the  momiiig  of  Monday,  July  1^9th| 
aged  Vd  yean  and  11  months." 

It  had  been  the  widi  of  Mr.  Wilberforoe  that  his  r^ 
mains  should  be  deposited  with  those  of  his  sister  and 
daughter,  in  a  private  vault  at  StokeNewington,  a  suburb 
of  London.  Immediately,  however,  on  the  £eM3t  of 
his  death  being  made  known,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
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(Brougham)  presented  to  tke  fiunily  a  reqaest,  signed 
by  William  Frederick,  (afterward  King  William  IV.,) 
and  more  than  thirty  Peers  and  nearly  one  hundred 
members  of  the  House  of  Conmions  of  all  parties, 
that  he  should  be  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  To 
this  wish  his  family  consented,  and  the  body  was  laid 
in  the  North  Transept  of  that  depository  of  Britain^s 
illustrious  dead,  close  to  the  tombs  of  the  three  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  with  whom  he  had  shared  the  t<lils 
and  anxieties  of  public  life — ^Pitt,  Fox,  and  Canning. 
This  public  honor,  though  a  customary  tribute  to  those 
who  die  while  holding  office  as  members  of  the  minis- 
try, had  never  before  been  accorded  to  any  one  who 
had  passed  entirely  from  the  arena  of  active  life,  as 
Mr.  Wilberforce  had  done,  he  not  being  even  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  at  the  time  of  his  death.  It  was 
a  voluntary  tribute  of  respect,  not  to  his  talents  nor 
yet  to  his  public  services,  but  to  the  consistent  Christ- 
ian character  and  moral  worth  of  one,  who,  having 
by  the  fidthM  discharge  of  his  duty,  sought  that 
honor  which  cometh  from  God  only,  was  thus  crowned 
with  the  approbation  of  those  who  could  appreciate 
at  its  true  value  this  consistent  devotion  of  a  life 
not  to  penance  and  retirement,  but  to  diligent  labor 
for  the  good  of  those  for  whom  Christ  died.  ^^  For  de- 
parted kings  there  are  appointed  honors ;  and  the  rich 
and  noble  have  their  gorgeous  obsequies.  It  was  his 
portion  to  have  so  lived  that  by  his  death  a  people  was 
clothed  in  mourning,  as  a  spontaneous  tribute  to  his 
worth ;  and  to  go  down  to  the  grave  amid  the  benedio- 
tions  of  the  poor  and  oppressed  of  three  quarters  of 
the  globe."  It  can  £ill  to  the  lot  of  few  indeed  to  occur 
py  a  position  so  elevated.  His  was  that  of  the  servant 
with  the  five  talents;  but  from  every  one  God  requires 
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aocording  to  that  he  hath  and  not  acoording  to  that  he 
hath  not;  and  if  it  was  hia  to  shine 

"  Yeltit  inter  Stellas  Lu2Uk  minoce^" 

it  maybe  the  delight  of  each,  ^^  according  to  his  several 
ability,"  to  occupy,  till  His  coming,  that  which  his  Lord 
hath  committed  to  his  trust;  and  the  welcome  into  the 
'^joy  of  the  Lord"  of  the  despised  martyr,  whose  ashes 
flew  no  one  Imows  whither,  will  not  be  less  glorious 
than  that  of  the  servant  whose  body  sleeps,  whether 
with  his  £Ert;hers  or  amid  the  storied  urns  and  monu- 
mental glories  of  earth's  great  and  good ;  since  every 
servant  of  the  King  of  Glory,  each  one  in  the  several 
portion  assigned  to  him,  is  a  partaker  in  his  own  de- 
gree of  that  measure  of  his  Master's  joy  which  shall  be 
to  him  the  perfect  consummation  of  bliss.  His  sons 
remark :  ^^  His  Christian  j&ith  was  firom  first  to  last  his 
tahsman  of  happiness.  Without  it,  the  buoyancy  of  his 
youthfiil  spirits  led  to  a  frivolous  waste  of  life,  not  more 
culpable  than  unsatisfying.  With  it  came  lofty  concep- 
tions— ^an  energy  which  triumphed  over  sickness  and  lan- 
guor, the  coldness  of  friends  and  the  violence  of  enemies 
— ^a  calmness  not  to  be  provoked — ^a  perseverance  which 
repulse  could  not  baffle.  To  these  virtues  was  owing 
the  happiness  of  his  active  days.  Through  the  power 
of  the  same  sustaining  principle,  his  afibction  toward 
his  fellow-creatures  was  not  dulled  by  the  intercourse 
of  life,  nor  his  sweetness  of  temper  impaired  by  the  irri- 
tability of  age.  A  firm  trust  in  Gk)d,  an  undeviating 
submission  to  His  will,  an  overflowing  thankfulness — 
these  maintained  in  him  to  the  last  that  cheerftdness 
which  this  world  could  neither  give  nor  take  away. 
They  poured,  even  upon  his  earthly  pilgrimage,  the  an- 
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ticipated  radiance  of  that  brighter  region,  to  which  he 
has  now  doubtless  been  admitted.  For  *  the  path  of 
the  just  is  like  the  shining  light,  which  shineth  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.' " 
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